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| | Geographical and Hiſtorical 1 0 
o create in the Britiſh Youth a Luudable Ambition is 


excel in ſuch Purſuits as moſt conduce to their own 
Honour and Happineſs, and the Proſperity of their 
| Native Country, was one principal Motive to this Under- 
taking... EE Eo 
 Curnſity is natural to the Soul of Man; we are inquiſi- 
live, and wonderfully ſolicitous to be informed of every Thing, 
and every Man's Concerns, even to a Fault , and ſhall we 
be leſs mquifitrve, Iſs ſolicitous, in the Purſuit of uſeful 
Knowledge, and the moſt important Truths ? . 
Can there be à rational Creature unconcerned to know the 
State of the World about him, and the Manners, Cuſtoms, 
| and Hiſtory of the ſeveral Nations his Cotemperaries ? And 
2 does it not add infinitely to the Satisfaction of every Man 
that reads, to know the Time when, and the Place where, 
great and memorable Actions were performed ? 5 
But the Labour and Difficulty that is uſually apprehende 
in making theſe Enquiries, frightens young Gentlemen from 
atiempting to inform themſelves in theſe Particulars, though 
without a general Knowledge of them they are neither capable 
of ſerving their Country, nor qualified for Converſation.” 
This Trad therefore preſents the Youth of Great-Britain 
with the World in Mimature, which, it is preſumed, will 
be found to contain the moſt exact Chronology, and the moſi 
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perfect S yiem of Geography now extant, with ſuch an Epi- 
tome of Modern Hiſtory, or the preſent State of all Na- 


tions, as will render the Work agreeable to every Taſte. 

It is a very juſt Obſervation, that a Writer muſt not ex- 
pect many Readers, who does not accommodate himſelf to the 
Tafte of thoſe Gentlemen to whom he addreſſes bis Work: 

And we need not be at a Loſs to know what is agreeable 
to moſt People, when we find every Gentleman, and almo 


every Lady, enquiring into the Hiſtory of the Day, and 
reading the moft trifling Occurrences, which nothing but : 


Novelty can recommend. 
Theje they are not afraid to venture upon, when a Folio 
of any Din:enfions, repleniſhed with the mgſft intereſting 


Truths, would lie negletted, under an Apprebenſion that it 
Vas impoſſible o go through it, or lo retain in their Memo- 


ries what il contained, 1f they ſhould attempt it. 


This Work, therefore, has the Charms of Brevity as well 
as Novelty, to engage a general Attention; an Hours Read- 
ing will give a Gentleman a tolerable Idea of the State of 
any Country he is pleaſed to make the Subject of bis En- 


quiries. Here the Senator and Politician may view the Con- 


ſtitution, Forces, and Revenues of the reſpective Kingdoms 


and States; the Divine may obſerve the Religion and Super- 


ſtition of the reſpective People ; the Merchant, and Marine 


Officer, the Produce, Traffick, Periodical i nds and Sea- 
ſons, in the various Climates of the Globe. | 

In thoſe that have noi read larger Accounts, it may 
create in them an Appetite to ſearch further into theſe inte- 


reſting Subjeets, in theſe who have been converſant in larger 


Works, it may revive the Memory of what they have read, 
and prevent that Confufion in Chronology and Geogr aphy, 
which is too apt to attend the eng many Hiſtories of 


different Countries. 


And, as the State of our-own Count) y concerus US more 
than that of any other, I have been more particular in the 
Deſcription of the Britiſn les, than of any other Part of 
the World; Foreigners juſtly expect from us a better Ac- 
count of our own Country, alan of diſtant Nations. 
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I have been informed, (but preſume it is mere Calumn ) 
that many 0 of cur Engliſh Gentlemen, conſcious of their 1 
fells in this Article, when they tra vel, conver ſe little with the 
Gentlemen of the Countries they viſit; they keep Company 
only with one another, tis ſaid, and the French are nat 
very fond of their Crave ſation, Hao complaiſant ſoever they + 


may be in outward Shew, finding there is little to be learnt 


from the Engliſh, even of the State of their 9wn Country; 
and if theſe Britiſh Travellers make ſo mean a Figure Abroad, 


. what muſt they make in the Senate where the State of their 
can, or that 6f any other Nation, comes under Debate, and 


they are called upon io att in their Leviſlative Capactty. 

But, nitwit! ſtanding I have been more particular in con- 
fidering the State of he Britiſh Iſles, than that of ſome ot lier 
Countries, I would not be thought 19 want a due Regard for 
all Mankind: As I am a Citizen of the Wor'd, I look upon 


all Men as my Brethren, and have long endeavour ed to ſet 
them Right in their Notions of one 2800 21 


I am extremely concerned to ſee almoſt every Pople repre- 


| ſenting the Inhabitants of diſtant Nations, as Barbarianz, 
and treating them as ſuch. 


For my Part, I have met with People as * jneenious, 
and humane, whom we have been taught to look upon as Ca- 
nibals, as ever I converſed with in Europe; and, from my 
own Experience, am convinced, that human Nature i 15 every 


_ where the ſame, Allowances being made for unavoidable 


Prejudices, occafioned by Cuſtom, Education, and Savage 
Principles, infiilled into many in their {fancy by ig nor wit, 
ſuperſtitious, or deſigning Men about them ; and, as I have 
obſerved on other Occaſions, nothing has contributed more to 
render the World barbarous, than their having been taught 
from their Cradles, that every Nation almoſt but their mwn 
ore Barbarians ; they firſt imagine the People of diflant Na- 
trons to be Monfiers of Cruelty and Barbarity , and then pre- 
pare to invade and extir pale them, exercifing greater Cruel- 
tres than ever ſuch. Nations were charged with , which was 
exatly the 5 F the Spaniards and the Natrves of Ame- 
rica. 


T w 


: PREFACE. 


Two Things we ſee contribute greatly to make Men ra- 
Pacious and cruel, namely, Covetouſneſs, and miſtaken No- 
tions in Relizion ; ſore make Gold their God, and then 
every Thing muſt bow to that ; others think they do God 
good Service, by murdering and exlirpating Nations of a 


different Faith , they imagine this furious and miſtaken 


| Leal will inf..llibly procure them Seats in Par adiſe : Thus 
Religion, which is the beſt Thing in the World, and de- 
figned to improve and meliorate "Mankind, is converted 10 
the very worſt Purpoſes, by ignorant or deft; ning Men. 
But to proceed : In giving ſome further Account of the 
preſent Undertaking, I have not only endeavoured to improve 
the Modern Geography, reciiſied the Chronology, and ſbew- 


ed the preſent State, Revolutions and Changes of Govern- 
ment, that have happened in the reſpective Nations deſcribed, 


but cauſed a Set of new Maps to be engraved, that may 
agree with the Work, ard corrected them with my own 


Hand; for fince the Days of my Friend Moll the Geogra- 
pher, we have had nothing but Copies of Foreign Maps, by 


| Engravers unſkilled in Geography, who have copied them 
with all their Errors. In theſe Maps the Degrees of 


Eaſtern and Weſtern Longitude will be found on the Top 
of each Map; and the Hours and Minutes every Place lies 


Eaft or Weſt of London, (the firſt Meridian) at the Bottom 
of the Map : Shewing at one View the Number of Degrees, 


and the Difference, in Point of Time, between any two 


Places on the Globe; For Inſtance, any Place which is 
fituate one Degree Eaft of another, will appear to have the 
Sun four Minutes, of Time, before it; and a Place ſituate 
one Degree Weſt of anather, will appear to have the Sun 
four Minutes after it. Again, a Place ſituate 15 Degrees 
Eaſt of us, (as Naples ) will appear to have the Sun one 
compleat Hour before us at London; and a Place fituate 
15 Degrees Weſt of us, (as the Iſland of Madeira) will ap- 
pear 10 have the Sun an Hour after we have 1t at London, 
which is much eafier apprehended by. viewing a Map of this 
Kind, than by any Definition or Explanation whatever. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


A Deſcription of the Figure and Motion of the Earth. 


B EF ORE I begin the Elementary Part of Geography, it ſeems 


neceſſary to ſay ſomething concerning the Figure and Motion of 
the Earth. 


' Anaximander, who lived about the 58th Olympiad, imagined the 


8 * Earch to be Cylindrical: Leucippus held it to be in the Form of a Drum; 


but the chief Opinion was, that it was a vaſt extended Plane; and that 


the Horizon was the utmoſt Limits of the Earth, and the Ocean the 
Bounds of the Horizon, and that all beneath the Ocean was Hades. 


Of the ſame Opinion were many of the ancient Poets, and Philoſo- 


phers; and alſo ſome of the Chri/tian Fathers, it is ſaid, went ſo far 
out of their Province, as to pronounce it Heretical for any Perſon to 


declare there was ſuch a Thing as the Anutzpodes : By which it is plain, 


they thought that the Earth was not Spherical. This was the general 
Opinion, as to the Figure of the Earth, in the Infancy of Aſtronomy ; 


but when, by the Induſtry of ſucceeding Ages, it was brought to a to- | 


lerable Degree of Perfection; and when they began to obſerve, that 
the Moon was frequently ſeen eclipſed by the Shadow of the Earth, 


and that ſuch Shadow always appeared circular which Way ſoever it 
Vas projected; they could no longer doubt of the Earth's being ſphe- 
rical: But ſince the happy finding of the Mariner's Compaſs, the Ar- 


gument of the Sphericity of the Earth is become irtefragable to all 
Sorts of People. This is evident trom the circular Appearance of the 
Sea itſelf, as well as from the great Number of Voyages that have been 


made round it from Eaſt to Welt, firſt. by Magellan's Ship, in the Years 
1519, 1520, and 1521, in 1124 Days ; ; by Sir Francis Drake, in the 


Years 1577, 1578, 1579, and 1580, in 1056 Days ; and, laſtly, by 


| Commodore (now Lord) Anſon, who, on the 15th of Juue, 1744, " 
niſhed his long Voyage of near four Years. 


After the learned World were convinced of the ſpherical Figure of 
the Earti., they induſtriouſly ſet themſelves to meature the Quantity 
of a Degree; among others, our Countryman Norwsod, by an accurate 


Mlenſuration of the Diſtance between London and 7 ork, found the 


Quantity of a Degree to be about 694 Erghit Miles. 
When Philoſophy and Mathematics had arrived at a Aill higher 
Degree of Perfection, there ſeemed to be very lufficient Reaſon to 


the Philoſophers of the laſt Age, to conſider the Earth as not tru 


Spherical; among theſe Sir Tune Newton and Caſſini led the Van. 


They both imagined that the Earth was a Spreroid, but differed in 


tais ; Sir Han Nexwton . to 20 it an Oblate Spberoid, 


and 


16 A Deſc; ption of the Figure and Motion of the Earth 
and Cafjini ſtrongly contended, that it was a Prolate Spheriod Sit 
Iſuuc athrmed, that the Poles were flatted like an Orange, and that the 
Axis of the Earth was ſhorter than the Equatorial Diameter in the Pro- 
portion of 688 to 692. Caſſiui thought quite the contrary, and that the 
Equatorial Diameter was ſhorter than the Axis of the Earth. Each 
Opinion was ſtrongly eſpouſed, and warmly defended ; each Party, by 
burns, claiming the Victory. At laſt it was put to the only juſt Deci- 
non, that of an actual Menturation of a Degree of the Meridian, which 
was Jone at the Expence, and by the Direction of the King of France, 
who, in the Year 1730, ſent a Company of very able Mathematicians, 
in order to Meaſure a Degree ot the Meridian at the Polar Circle in 
Lapland, who, after a long and tedious Journey, made a very accurate 
and latistactory Men{uration, which has been publifhed ſome Time 
fince by Monfticur Maupertuzs, in his Book of the Figure of the Earth. 
"The Reſult of this Undertaking turned out moſt exactly in Favour of 
dir /ſaac's Opinion. Caſſini has retracted what he had advanced, and 
the Nerwtonian Philoſophy ftands confirmed beyond Contradiction. 
Another Party of Mathematicians, compoſed of French and Spaniards, 
was ſent to the Equator, in order to meaſure a Degree of the Meridian 
in thote Parts, 10 that a*Compariſon might be made between that and 
the Polar Degrees. 3 16 | 
But though they were out between nine and ten Years, and their 
Menturation was attended with toltrable Succeſs, yet, near the Time 
of parting, ſome unhappy Differences ariſing between the Gentlemen 
of the two Nations, they have ſo much diſagreed in the Accounts that 
have been publiſhed of their Expedition, that they are not in the leaſt 
to be depended on. % ES, | 
Though it appears from hence, that the Earth is not truly Spherical, 
yet the Diffefence trom that Figure is ſo very ſmall, as to make no ſen- 
ſible Error in performing common Problems on the Globe, as though it 
Was really fo. | 5 
As to the Motion of the Earth, though it was denied in the very 
early Apes of the Word, vet as ſoon as Aſtronomical Knowledge 
began to be ſtudied, the Motion of the Earth was afferted, and re- 
ceived tuch Force of Demonſtration from the Writings of Copernicus, 
as in a great Meaſure to put it out of Doubt, by ſhewing its great Uſe 
and Advantage in Aſtronomy; and which appeared fo very reaſonable, 
that all the Philoſophers and Aſtronomers of his Time, who durſt 
think differently from the Crowd, and were not afraid of Eccleſiaſtical 
Centure, were on his Side. The Aftronomers of the laſt and pre- 
ent Age have produced ſucli Variety of ſtrong and forcible Argu- 
ments in Favour of it, as mult etfectually gain the Aſſent of every fair 
and impartial Enquirer. Among many Reaſons for the Motion of 
the Earth, I ſthajl produce two or three, vis. If the Earth does 
not move round the Sur, the Sun muſt move with the Moon round 
the Farih: Now as the Diſtance of the Sun to that of che Moon, 
being as 10, o to 46, and the Moon's Period being leſs than 28 
Days, the Sun's Period would be found no leſs than 242 Years; 
| whereas 
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whereas, in Fact, it is but one Year ; which fingie Conſideration 
Mr. #/hi/on thinks of Weight enough to eſtabliſh the Motion of the 
Earth for ever. Again; If the Earth be at Reſt, and the Stars move, 
the Velocity of theſe latter muſt be immenſe ; and yet ali the ſame Pur- 
poſes are fully anſwered by a moderate Motion of the Earth alone. 

Further, if we ſuppoſe the Sun to move, and the Earth to be fixed, 
obſerve the Conſequence that flows from it: The Sun's mean Dit- 


tance from the Earth, is 11,000 Diameters of the Earth, or 76 Mil- 


lion of Miles; conſequently the Sun's diurnal Progreſs, when in the 
- Equator, muſt be 470 Million of Miles; and therefore he muſt 


move above 3 20, 00 Miles in the Space of one Minute. And to 


ſuppoſe the Earth at Reſt in the Center of the Syſtem, would intro- 
duce ſuch Confuſion and Diſorder in the Science of Aſtronomy, as to 


conſound all the Calculations already eſtabliſhed, and in the End de- 


ſtroy all that beautiful Order and Harmony, which is viſible in the 
whole Creation. TS e 


Geographical Definitions. 


Geography KY Grocraeny is underſtood a Deſcription of the 


defined. 


ſiſting of Earth and Water, which is repreſented 
by the Artificial Globe. 


Circumference and Diameter of the G.ube.] The Circumference of the 
Globe is divided into 360 Parts or Degrees, every Degree containing 

60 geographic Miles; conſequently the Globe is 21,070 ſuch Miles 
round; and the Diameter almoſt a third Part of the Circumterence, or 
6500 Miles. But as 60 geographic Miles are above 69 Miles Bruſh 
Meaſure, the Circuit of the Globe is therefore 24,840 EAR Miles, 
and the Diameter almoſt a Third, or 79co Miles. 5 


Circles, Axis, Poles, Zenith, and Nadyr.] The Circles upon the 
Globe are, 1. The Eyzator, and the Circles parallel to it. 2 The 
Brazen Meridian, and the reſt of the Meridional Lines. 3. The Zodiac, 
including the Ecliptic. 4. The Horizon. 5. The two Tropics of Can- 

cer and Capricorn ; and 6. The two Polar Circles. And a Line paſſes 
through the Center of the Globe, called its Axis, on which it turns 
round every twenty-four Hours. Ihe Ends or extreme Points of this 
Axis are called the %% of the Earth; the one the Ardic, or 
North Pole; the other the Antar.7ic, or South Fele. The Poles 
of our Hirigon are two Points, the one directly over our Heads, 


called the Zenith; and the other oppoſite to it under our Feet, 
called the Nadyr, | 


Equator ] 1. The Fgunntcr, called alſo the Eguinoctia! Line, di- 
rides the Globe into two. equal Parrt, or Hemitpheres; the one 
B: N Nortb, 

F 


1 


Surface of the natural Terraqueous Globe, con- 
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North, and the other South; on this Circle * Degrees of 113 


are marked. 


Para!le!s.) The Lines et to the Equator are 1© Dogon or 600 


Miles aſunder; and there being 90 Degrees between the Equator and 


either Pele, or nine Times 600 Miles, conſequently there are 5400 geo- 
graphic Miles between the Equator and the Pele, which 1 is a fourth Fart 


of the Circumterence ot the Globe. 


Brazen Meridian] 2. The Brazen Meridian bps the Eaſtern 
from the Weſtern Hemiſphere, dividing the Globe alſo into two equal 


Parts, upon which Circle are marked the Degrees of Latitude. 


The Meridional Lines are uſually 24, being 15 Degrees, or one Hour 

aſunder. A Place, 15 Degrees Weſt of us, has the Sun an Hour after 
us. (By the Sun here is meant the Noon day Sun, which appears always 
on the lame Line at Noon-day ; on the contrary, the Sun never ap- 


peais to rite or {et two Day's at the ſame Point.) 


Horizon] 3. The J'ooden Horizon, in which the Globe han „di- 
rides the Upper from the Lower Hemiſphere, terminating our jews 


every Way, There aie 90 Degrees between the Horizon and the Ze- 
rich ; when the Sun comes within 99 Degrees of the Zenith, it becomes 


vivble there, and their Day commences; When it is deſcended 90 
Degrees from the Zenith, it becomes inviſible; then Night commences, 
becauſe the Sun is then under the Horizon, 


Zodiac and E cliptic.] The Zodiac is a broad Circle, that cuts the 
Equator obliquely ; in which ate the Conſtellations, or Stars that form 
the reſpective Signs. The Eclifric is a Line paſſing through the Middle 


of the Zodiac, and ſhews the Sun's Path, or annual Courſe, advancing 


or retiring 39 Res in every Month. The twelve 8 are, 


„ March 7. Libra & — September | 
2. Taurus J_ — April 8. Scorpio m — Ocdtcber 

3. Comin! II — My 9. Sagittarius f November 

4. Cancer W — # Tune 10. Capricorn — December 

* Les $L — — Jul ö 1 I. Aquarius — January at 

6. Wirz m — — Aduguſt 12. Piſces x — February 


Tropics, Cancer and Capricorn.] 5. The Tropics ſhew how far the 
Sun declines from the Equator, at the Solſtices, North, or South: The 
Tropic of Cuncer,. or the Northern Tropic, encompaſſin the Globe 
23 + North of the Equator ; and the "Tropic of Capricorn 23 1 Scuth 
of the Equator ; the Sun never paſſing beyond thoſe Limits. 
Polar Circle, Arctic Circle, and Antarctic C ircle.] The Polar Circles. 


ſurround the Poles at the Diſtance of 23 4 Degrees from each Pole. 


"The Ar Fic Circle ſurtounds the North Pole ; the Autar dic ſurrounds the 
South Pre. 


| Longitnde.? Loroicnde is the Diſtance bf a 1 from the firſt Me- 
riclian Eatt or Weſt 


Latitude] „ atitude is the Liſtance of a Place from the Equator 
North or South, 
Longitude 
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Longitude and Latitude found.] To find the Longitnde and Latitude 
of any Place therefore, bring the Place to the brazen Meridian, and 


you will ſee the Degree of Longitude marked upon the Equator, and the 
| Degree of Latitude on the brazen Meridian. 


| Meridian explained] By the Meridian we underſtand that Line on 

| which the Sun appears at Noon-day : Formerly Ferro, the moſt Weſ- 

| terly of the Canary Iſlands, was made the firſt Meridian, in molt Globes» 
and Maps ; but of late every Nation makes its own Capital the firſt 


Meridian; we therefore, making London our firſt Meridian, count our 
1 Longitude Eaſt or Wett from thence. If a Hace hes one Hour, or 15 

5 Degrees to the Right Hand ot the Meridian 0 London, we ſay it lies in 
iz Degrees Eaſtern Longitude : If a Place lie one Hour, or 15 De- 
'* preesto the Left Hand ot the Meridian of London, we ſay it lies in 1 
Degrees Weſtern Longitude. - * „„ 


Hour Circte.), And as the Equator ſhews the Number of Degrees 
any Place is from us, Eaſt or Welt, ſo the Horary, or Hour Circle, ſhews 
how many Hours it hes Eaſt or Weſt : The Hour Circle is a ſmall bra- 

ren Circle, fixed upon the brazen Meridian, divided into twenty-four 
Hours; having an Index moveable round the Axis of the Globe; and, 
upon turning the Globe 15 Degrees, the Index will ſhew what Places 
have the Sun an Hour before or after us: For Inftance, if the Index 
of the Hour Circle be ſet at the upper 12, when the Globe is rectified 
for London, and the Globe turned 15 Degrees from Eaſt to Weſt, the 
Index will point at the Hour of One; which ſhews, that all Places 
under that Meridian (and particularly Naples) have the Sun an Hour 
{ooner than London has it; on the coattary, let the Index be ſet at the 
upper 12 again; and let the Globe be turned 15 Degrees from Weſt 
4 to Eaſt, and the Index will point at 1r, becauſe all Places under that 
$1 Meridian, particularly the Madeira Iſlands, have the Sun an Hour 
F: after London has it. LD 85 | _ 


| Redlifying the Globle explained.) By reQifying the Globe, is under- 
| | ſtood the rating or elevating the Pete as many Degrees above the 
| Horizon, as the Iatitude oi the Place is which you enquire about: 
For Inſtance, if the Latitude of Prague be fifty Degrees North of 
the Equator, then the Ve muſt be Elevated 50 Degrees, which brings 
Prague into the Zenith, or Jop of the Globe; and the Latitude 1s 
known by bringing Prague to the brazen Meridian, on which the La- 


titide is marked, as the Longitude is on the Equator, as has been 
ſiewn before. 


How the Difference of Longitude bet-:een tavn Places is found.] You | | . 14 
may find the Difference of Longitude therefore between two Places, by 
21inging the firſt Place to the brazen Meridian, and obſerving the De- . 
ice marked on the Equator:; and then bringing the ſecond Place to the „ 

brazeffTvleridian, and obterving what the Degree is on the Equator 5 
tlere;z and you will ſee the Number of Degrees between them: For | 4 
lIuaſtance, it Stech helm be in 18 Degrees of Eastern Longitude, and Pe- 


teHhurg in 31, then there ate 13 Degrees of Longitude between Stock- 
hm and Patent erg 


8 2 | How 
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How the Difference of Latitude betabeen two Places is found.) In like 


Manner you bind the Number of Degrees of Latitude between any 


two Places, by. bringing them to the brazen Meridian ſucceſſively ; 
for Inftance, firſt bring Con/tantinople to the brazen Meridian, and you 
will find the Latitude marked 41 ; then bring Peter/burg to the brazen 


Meridian, and you will ſee it lies under the Degree of 60; which 


ſhews there are 19 Degrees of Latitude Difference between Con/tanti- . 
noßle and Peterſburg. e % ũ ] àͤ N 


Quadrant of Altitude.] I he pliant narrow Plate of Braſs, ſerew d 


on to the brazen Meridian, contains go Degrees, or one Quarter of 


the Circumterence of the Globe, by which are mealured the Diſ- 


tances and Bearings of one Place from another. H 
Diiſtance of Places meaſured.) For though the Diſtance of two Places 
on the ſame Meridian, directly North and South of each other, may be 


known by reducing the Number of Degrees to Miles ; and the Diſ- 


tꝛunces of two Places, which lie under the ſame Parallel, may be known 


by the Table, which ſhews how many Miles make a Degree of Longi- 


| tude in every Latitude; yet it is not eaſy to diſcover the Diſtance of 


two Places, which ie in an oblique Direction from each other, without 


meaſuring them by the Quadrant of Altitude or. Compaſſes ; which is 
done by applying the Compaſſes to the Equator, after you have mea- - 
| ſured the Diſtance between the two Places: For Inſtance, extend the 
_ Compaſſes, from Guinea in Africa, to Braz:! in America, and then ap- 
ply them to the Equator, and you will find the Diltance between Gui- 


nea and Braxil to be 25 Degrees, which, at 66 to a Degree, makes the 
Diſtance 1500 Miles, 20 Degrees being 1200 Miles, and the 5 Degrees 


. zoo Miles ; and if you would bring thoſe geographic Miles into Engli/b 
| Miles, add one to every nine, or make every 90 Miles one hundred, 
and every 9co one thouſand, and you will come pretty near the ruth: 


"1 hvs the Circumference of the Globe appears to be about 24840 En- 


gliſl Miles, and the Diameter about 7900 tuch Miles. 


If vou meaſure the Diſtance between two Places by the Quadrant in 
any Direction, that will give the Number of Degrees, which you may“ 
reduce to Miles: There is no need of applying the Quadrant to the 
Equator, becauſe the Degrees are mark'd on the Quadrant. . 

The following Table ſhews the Number of peopraphical Miles in a 


Degree of Longitude in every Latitude. 


A TABLE 


18. 1 
| A 18 1 
1 
. 
| SH EWING 1] 
[The Number of Miles contained in a Degree of| p 
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FIFE ZONES 


H E Zones are five broad Circles which encompaſs the Globe, 
and are diſtinguiſhed chiefly by the Temperature of the Air. 


Torrid Zone.] 1. The Torrid Zone contains all that Space be- 
twecn the two Tropics, ſo called from its exceſſive Heat, the Sun 
being Vertical twice every Year to all that inhabit it. I his Circle 1 Is 

47 Degrees broad. 


. 


Temperate Zones. FE The two Temperate Zener, ſo denominated | 
from their lying between the two Extremes of Heat and Cold, wiz. 
between the Torrid Zone and the Frigid Zones; the one called the 
Northern Temperate Zone, the other the Southern 7emperate Zone ; thei 
are either of them 43 Degrees broad. 


Frigid Zones.] 3. The two Frigid Zones, the one e the 
North, or Arctic Pole, at the Diſtance of 232; and the other the — 
or Antarctic Pole, at the ſame Diſtance. 1 


Climates.] A Climate is 2 Space on the Globe between two ſup- 
poſed parallel Lines, where the Day is increaſed. half an Hour i in the 
leſſer Parallel. 


The Increaſe of Half an Hour in the 15 of a Day, —_ a 
Climate] For as this Day is always 12 Hours long upon the Equa- 
tor, it increaſes in Length, in Proportion to the Diſtance the Country 

lies North or South of the Equator. Thoſe that live 8 Degrees 25 
Minutes North or South of the Equator, have a Day of 12 Hours 
and a half, when the Sun is in the Summer Signs and when the 
zun is as far on the oppoſite Side of the Lquator, 27 have a Night 
of 12 Hours and a half; this therefore is called the End of the firſt 
Climate. When the Sun is advanced 16 Degrees 15 Minutes North 
or South of the Equator, the Days (on that Side the Sun is of) are 
13 Hours long; an d when the Sun is retired as far on the oppolite Side 
of the Equator, the Nights are 13 Hours long, but the Spaces be- 
tween the Climates arc not equal; for, though the fi:it Climate be 
above 8 Degrees broad, the gth Climate, which we inhabit, is not 

2 Degrees, broad: At the Poſar Circles, beginning in 65+ Degrees, 
they have a Day af a Month long at the Summer Solſtice, and a Night 
as long as the Winter Solſtice; and at the Poles there is one Day ot fix 
Months, end a Nigat of fix Months. 

There are thirty Climates between the Equator and the North pole, | 
and as many between the Equator and the South Pole: In the tirft- 
twenty-four Climates between the Equator and either Polar Circle, the 
Days increaſe by halt Hours, as has been obſerved alteady; but in. 
the remaining fix Climates between each Polar Circle and the Pole, 
the Days increafe. by Months, as appears by the following Table of 
2 dliwates, ewing chat Climatg every Connery 1 is in. 


44244 


Day exceeds 12, ſuch is the Number of the Climate; 
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And the Climate may be known alſo by the Globe, for it is onl; 
| rectifying the Globe for the Place inquired for, and obſerving what 
is the longeſt Day in that Place, and ſo many half Hours as the longeſt 


23 


tor Inſtance, 


you will find the longeſt Day at Cambridge to be 16 Hours and a half, 


- which is 9 halt Hours above 12, and conſequently here che — Eli- EET 


mate ends, and the 1eth Climate begins. 


* 


* L I M A T E S between the. r OK and] 
+ | . Foran MARE GAS. T5 
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e Inbabitants of the Earth are diſting wiſhed by the 1 veral 


Meridiaus aud Parallels under which they live, and are 
denomnated etherPerizci, Antæci, or Antipodes. 


Periæci.] 1. The Periæci live under the ſame Parallel, but oppoſite 
Ia ; thi Length of their Days and their Seaſons are the lame, 


being at the ſame Diſtance trom the Equator ; but when it is Noon- 
day with one, it is Midnight with the other, there being 12 Hours be- 
| tween them in either an Eaſt or Welt Direction: Thele are found by 
the Hour index, or by turning the Globe half round (that is, 180 
Degrees) either Way; for, the Hour Index being ſet at the upper 
Twelve, or Noon-day, on turning the Globe balf round, it will point | 


at the lower Twelve, or Midnight. 


Antæci ] 2. The Antæci lie under the fame M but PRs | 
Parallels: "Theſe are equally diſtant from the Lquator, but the one 
in South Latitude, and the other in North Latitude. Theſe have the 
| lame Noon-day, but the longeſt Day of the one is the ſhorteſt Day 


with the other ; the Length of the Day with one is equal to the 
other's Night, * their Seaſons are different; when it is Summer 


with one, it is Winter with the other; Theſe are found by counting 
as many Degrees on the oppoſite Side of the Equator, as the firſt 


Place on this Side; for Example, ſuppoſe Tripoly in Barbary be 


_ lituate in 15 Degrees of Eaſtern Longitude, and 34 Degrees of North 
Latitude, and thc Cape of Good Hype i is Htuate in 15 Degrees of Eaſtern 


Longitude, and 34 Degrees of South Latitude, then are the Inhabitants 


ot the Cape the Antæci to thoſe of Tripoli ; for the Cape lies under the 


tame Meridian, but on the oppoſite Parallel. 


Antipodes.] 3. The Antipodes are fituate Socially oppoſite to 
_ each other, the * of one directly againſt the Feet of the other, 


lying under oppoſite Parallels, and oppoſite Meridians; it is Midnight 
with the one, when it is Noon-day with the other; the longeſt Day with 


the one is the ſhorteſt Day with the other ; the Length of the Day with 


the one is equal to the other's Night; and the Seaſons are oppoſite. 
Theſe are found by turning the Globe and the Index half round, 
and then counting as many Degrees of Latitude on the oppoſite Side 
of the Equator, as the firſt Place is on this; or if you count 180 De- 
grees of Latitude on the ſame and the oppoſite Meridian, being half the 


Circumference of the Globe, it will bring you to the ſame Point. 


| Th Iabalitants of the Earth are diſtinguiſi.ed alſo by their 


Shadows falling different I us, at Noon-dav, und are de- 
nominated either Amphiſci, Aſcii, Heteroicu, or Periſcii. 
Amphiſcii.] 1. The Amp iſcii are Come in the Torrid Zone, be- 


wy een the two Tropics, and have their Shadows one Part of the Year 
North of them at Noon-day, and another Part of tlie Year South of 


: ben at Noon day, according to what Place of the icliptic the Sun is 
in; and, as the Sani Vertical to the! e People twice a Lear, they are 


EN Ca: Te d, 
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Aſcii.] 2. Aſcii, having no Shadow at Noon-day. - 


Heteroſcii.] 3. The Heteroſcii are thoſe who inhabit either of the 


Temperate Zones, or thoſe Spaces between the I ropics and the Polar 
Circles, whoſe Shadows always fall one Way; the Shadows of thoſe 
in the Northern Temperate Zone falling always North at Noon- day, 


and thoſe in the Southern Temperate — falling alw * South * 


Noon day. 


Periſcii.] 4 The Periſci are tho who inhabit Aer F rigid Zone | 
between the Polar Circles and the Poles. Here the Sun moving only | 
round about them, without ſetting, when it is in ou Summer Signs, = 


| their Shadows are caſt every Way. 


| Spheres defined] The Words Sphere. and Globe are eee : 
0 or Words of the ſame Import, either of them ſignifying a 
round Ball, every Part of whoſe Surface is equally diſtant from the 


Center; though ſome have appropriated the Ward Sphere to the Fur- 
niture of the roy the Brazen Meridian, Horizon, Cc. 


The Globe is denominated a Right Sphere, a Parallel Sphere, or an 


_ oblique Sphere, OT EM to the Poſition the Globe is in. 


4 A Right Sphere. ] A Right Sphere has the Poles in the Horizon, 
the Equator paſſing dh the Zenith and Nadyr, and ſang with 


the Parallel Lines perpendicularly upon the Horizon. 


Parallel Sphere.] 2. A Parallel Sphere has the Poles in the Zenith 
and Nadyr, the Equator coinciding with the 2 88 and the Parallel 


Lines parallel to the Horizon. 
Oblique Sphere.) 3. An Oblique Sphere has the Equator WY a- 


bove, and e * the Horizon; and the Equator with che Pa- 


ralle] Lines __ e 5 che Horizon. 


8 R 0 B x: 5 M 5 
Thos of the Globe. 


To s find the Extent of the Glole's Sur fuce iu | ſquare aul, 
and 115 Solidily in Cubic Meaſure. 


ULTIPLY the Circutuference by the Diameter, and that 
will give the Superficial Content. 


Then multiply that Product by; of the Diameter, ang that will give 
the ſolid Content of the Globe. 


| To find the Sun's Place in the Ec Forie 
. Obſerve the Day of the Month in the Calendar ou the Horizon, 


and oppoſite to it you will find the Sign and Degree of the Ecliptic, 


in which the Sun is; then look for that Sign and Degree on the 
tcliptic Line, drawn upon the Globe, and bring that Place to the 


brazen Meridian, which will the the Parallel Line on which the Sun 
move, that Day | 


To 


on that Parallel the Sun is Vertical that Day. 
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* 


To find where the Sun is Vertical on any Day. 


Turn the Globe round, and obſerve, as you turn it, what Place; 
lie on the Parallel, or Line on which the Sun moves; for in all Place: 


Js find where the Sun is Vertical at a certain Hour. 


Having reQified the Globe, bring the Place where you are to the 
brazen Meridian, and ſet the Index of the Hour Circle at the Hour of 
the Day; then turn the Globe till the Index points to the upper 12, 


and obſerve under the . brazen Meridian that Degree or Parallel, in 


which the Sun moves in the Ecliptic that Day, for in that Place the 
Sun is Vertical the preſent Hour. If it be Morning, the Globe muſt 
be turned from Eaſt to Weſt ; if it be in the Afternoon, turn the Globe 
from Weſt to Eaſt. N 1 


7 find where the Sun is riſing, ſetting, and in the 
„„ Meridian. 


Recuty the Globe according to the Sun's Place in the Ecliptic, that 


is, raiſe the Pole as much above the Horizon, as the Sun's Place is 
declined from the Lquator, and bring the Place where the Sun is 


Vertical at that Hour to the brazen Meridian, which will then be in 


the Zenith. 

Then in all Places on the Weſtern Edge of the Horizon, the Sun is 
riſing; in all Places on the Eaſtern Side of the Horizon, the Sun is ſct- 
ung; i in all Places under the brazen Meridian it is Noon-day. 

To find the Length of the longeſt Days and Nights in 

all Places of the Earth at one Fiew. 


Keep the Globe in the Poſition required by the laſt Problem, that 


is, with the Sun's Place in the Zenich; then obſerve the Length of 


the Arches or Parallels of Latitude that are above the Horizon, which 

are called the Diurnal Arches, for they ſhew the Length of the 

Days; and thoſe Arches below the Horizon, callod the Nocturnal 
| Arches, ſhew the Length of the Nights. | 


into the Zenith, for the 22d of June. I ſhall find there are 16 Meri- 


dional Lines between the Eaſt and Weſt Sides of the Horizon, crofling 


the Parallels of Latitude, or Diurnal Arches, in 50 Degrees of North 


Latitude; conſequently the Day is 16 Hours long in ail Places in tlie 


upper Hemiſphere, fituate in 50 Degrees of North Latitude, and tlie 
Nights 8 Hours long; and in 50 Degrees of Southern Latitude, the 


Nights will appear to be 16 Hours long, and the Days but 8 Hour: 
long, at the ſame Time of the Lear. 


The Globe I make Uſe of has juſt 24 Meridional Lines upon it, 


which are very properly called Hour Circles, the Space between each 
Meridional Line being 15 Degrees of Longitude, or one Hour; 
as y again, 


: 
1 
1 
| 


For Inftance, having reQtitied the Globe by bringing the Sun's Place 
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again, count the Number of Meridional Lines between the Eaſt and 
Weſt Sides of the Horizon, in 6o Degees of North Latitude, which 
is the Latitude of Peterſburg in Kuſſia, and of Bergen in Norevay ; and 
in this Latitude you will count near 19 Meridional Lines; conſe— 
quently at thoſe Places their longeſt Day is almoſt 19 Hours long, at 
the Summer Solſtice, and their Nights as long as the Winter Solttice ; 
then count the Number of Meridional lines in 30 Degrees of North 
Latitude, which 1s the Latitude of Grand Cairo, and here you wil! 
number ſomething more than 14 Meridional Lines; and conſequently 
the Day is a little more than 14 Hours long at the Summer Solſtice, 
and their Nights of the ſame Length at the Winter Solſticè; thus you 
will find the Length of the Days and Nights at every Place at once, 
by rectifying the Globe according to the Sun's Place in the Ecliptic; 
i. e. by elevating the Pole as many degrees above the Horizon, as the 
Sun is declined from the Equator. + | 


The uſual Way of finding the Length of the Day in any 


particular Flace. 


| Elevate the Pole as many Degrees above the Forizon as the Lati- 
tude of the Place is you inquire of ; then bring the Sun's Place to the 
Eaſt Side of the Horizon, and ſet the Hour Index at Noon, and turn 
the Globe from Eaſt ro Weit, until the Sun's Place touch the Weſt 
Side of the Horizon, and the Hour Index will ſhew the Number of 
Hours the Day is long; ſor inſtance, if the Hour Index points to 4 
in the Morning, which is 4 Hours beyond the lower 12, then are the 
Days 16 Hours long. 5 5 5 | 
Again, bring the Sun's Place to the brazen Meridian, ſetting the 
Index at the upper 22, and turn the Glolfe from Welt to Eaſt, till it 
touch the Eaſt Side of the Horizon, and then ſee at what Hour the 
Index points, for that is the Hour the Sun rites at; then bring the 
Sun's Place to the brazen Meridian again, and, having ſet the Index 
at 12, turn the Globe from Eaſt to Welt, till the Sun's Place touches 
the Welt Side of the Horizon, and the Index will point at the Hour the 
Sun ſets at. 1 


79 find when the Twilizht begins and ends. 


The Twilight begins in the Morning when the Sun approaches 
within 18 Degrees of our Horizon, and ends in the Evening, when 
the Sun is deſcended 18 Degrees beiow the Horizon ; but as near tho 
Equator, the Sun ſets perpendicularly, it will deſcend 15 Degrees 
below the Horizon, within halt an Hour after Sun-let, when dark 
Night commences in thote Latitudes; whereas in higher Latitudes, 
and particularly with usyn s Degrees of North ].atitude, the fun ſets 
lo obliquely in Winter, thut it is near two Hours before dark Night com- 
mences; for the furthey diſtant any Place is from the Equator, the 
more obliquely the Syn- ſets on ſuch Elace, and contequently to much 
onger the I'wilight continucs. 5 ; 


® © © 
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At London when the Sun's Declination North is greater chan 204 
Degrees, there is no total Darkneſs, but conſtant Twilight ; which 
happens from the 26th of May to the 18th of July, being near two 
Months; under the North Pole the Twilight ceaſes, when the Sun's 


Declination is greater than 18 Degrees South, which is from the 1 3th 
of November till the 29th of January; fo that notwithſtanding the Sun 
is abſent in that part of the World for half a Year together, yet total 


Darkneſs does not continue above 11 Weeks, and beſides the Moon is 


above the Horizon for a whole F ortnight « ot every Month throughout 
the Year. 2 | 


To find what Hour it 1s in any ather . Irt if the 7 07 Id. 


Flevate the Pole as mach above the W as the Latitude of the 


Place is where you are, and having br that Place to the brazen 


Meridian, ſet the Index at the Hour of the Day; then turn the Globe, 


and bring the Places (of which you would enquire the Hour) ſuccef. 


lively to the brazen Meridian, and the Index will point to the ſeveral 
IIours; tor Inſtance, ſuppoſe a Perſon be at Londin at 12 O Clock 


At N and the Globe reQitied for Landon; then London being 


brought to the brazen Meridian, and the Index fet at 12, turn the 


Globe till &. af- rs comes to the brazen Meridian, and the Index will 


point to the Figure of One, Naples being 15 Degrees to the Eaſtward 


of Londen; and all Places.lying 15 Degrees Eaſt of London, have their 


Noon-dav an Hour before us. Then continue to turn the Globe 1 


Degrees further, and you will find Perer/Bur g. Conſtantinaple, and Grand 
Cairo under the brazen Meridian or near it; conſequently the Index 
will point to the Figure of Two, theſe three Cities having the Noon- 


day Sun about two Hours before us. If you turn it another 1 15 De- 
recs, the Index will point to the Hour of "Three, for all places lying 


then under the brazen Meridian, being 45 Degrees Eaſt of us, have the 


Sun three Hours before us; and thus, for every 15 Degrees you turn 
the Globe, ſo many Hours the People fituate under ſuch Meridians | 
have the Sun before us. On the contrary, if you would know what 


Hour it is at any Place 15 5 Degrees Weſt of us, rectifying the Globe tor 


Lnnd.n, as before, and having let the Index at 12, turn the Globe 
till that Place comes under the brazen Meridian, and the Index will 

int to the Hour of Eleven, becauſe all tuch Places, as lie 15 De- 
greets Weit of us, have the Noon-day Sun one Hour after us, as at 


the Maderra's. 


Continue to turn the Globe until 1 which lies near 6c De- 
prees Wett ot London, comes under the brazen Meridian, and the 
Index will point to the Hour of Eight; all Places lying 60 Degrees, 
or tour limes 15 Degrees Welt of us having the Sun four hours after 
us, thus, i: you know how many Degrees any Place is Eaſt or Well 
of us, you know the Hour of the Day in ſuch Place; and, if vou 
know how many Hours any Place has the Sun before or Alter us, then 
you know how many Degrees ſuch Place is Eaſt gr Weſt of us. Thus 
the Longitude of any Place may be KNOWN al Land by the Eclipſes; 

10 
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for if one Perſon in Old England obſerves that the Eclipſe happened at 
8 at Night, and another at Cape Breton in America, obſerved that the 
ſame Edliple did not happen till 12 at Night there, then he knows that 


Cape Breton lies 60 Degrees Wett of Od England. 


"To fond when 1t begins to be continual Day or Nagel, with- 
in the Polar Circles, and how long it continues 0. 


* . Obſerve the Sun's Place in the Ecliptic ; for ſo many Degrees as the 
vun is declining North or South of the Equator, ſo many Degrees from 
the North or South Pole, it begins to be continual Day, or continual 
Night : Or, in other words, the Sun Appears to be continually above or | 


under the Horizon tor ſome Lime. 


As ſoon as the Sun has entered Aries ( March 22.) the Dey com- 


mences at the North Pole, and this Day continues fix Months, wiz. 
till the Sun retires to Libra ( September 23.) when it moves on the 


fame Line again; and the Sun no ſooner paſſes to the South of the : 


' Equator, but Night commences at the North Pole, and it continues 


Night for fix Months; namely, till the Sun advances to Aries, and 
moves upon the Equinoctial again. On the contrary, it continues 
Day at the South Pole, all thete ſix Months the Sun i is in the Southern . 


digns. 


Degrees from the North Pole, and ſo many Months the Night conti- 
nues at ten Degrees trom the South Pole, the Sun being all that Time 
under the Horizon there. * 


Suppoſe again the Sun in Gemini. i. e. declined 20 Degrees North 


of the Equator, then continual Day commences 20 Degrees from the 


North Pole, and that Day continues two Months; namely, till the 
Sun retires to Leo, when it moves on the fame Paraliel again. On the 
contrary, Night commences 10 Degrees irom the South Pole, when 


the Day begins 10 Degrees from the North Pole; and then the Nights 
in the Antarctic Circle are equal to the Days in the Arctic Circle, and 


lo ace der. 


At other Times of the Year, when it is not perpetual Day, or Night, 
the Sun riſes and ſets within the Polar Circles, as it does in Places 


ſituate without the Polar Circles; and you find the Length of the Dax 


by rectitxing the Globe, or ele! ating the Pole as many Degrees above 


the Horizon, as the Latitude of the Flace i is, about which the Enquiry 
1s made. 


To find the Sun's Merit u Allitude, or bot v 2 Deren 
'the Sun is above the Horizon at New: 


of the Tear. 
Take the Quadrant of Altitude, and meaſure how r many Degree 


72 al MH £33). 


_ t#licre are between the Sun's Fiace aud the Horizen: Or brine tue 


% 
11 «14 


0 4 » * 


Again, ſuppoſe the Sun to be in the Sign a Taurus, and declined 10 
Degrees North of the Equator; then continual Day commences 10 
Degrees from the North Pole, and that Pay continues for four Months; 
namely, till the Sun retires to Virgo when it moves upon the ame 
Parallel again; for ſo long the Sun continues above the Horizon ten 


— — 


zt Noon with us 
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Sun's Place to the brazen Meridian, and count the Degrees in like 
Manner upon the brazen Meridian, which will in this Cate and many 


- others ſupply the Place of a Quadrant. 


For Inttance, when the Sun is upon the Equator, you will find 


Degrees between the Sun's Place and the Horizon : It the 3 | 


Solſtice (June 22.) you will find the Sun's Place 63% Degrees above 
the Horizen : At the Winter Solftice { December 22. J you will find — 
Sun's Place 164 Degrees above the Honzon. 


Thus, on taking the Height of the Sun at Sea by a Quadrant, they 


know what Latitude they ate in. 


For Inſtance, they know that at the Sommer Saiftice ( Tune 22.) the 


Sun js near 64 Degrees ahove the Horizon, in the South of England : 


"Therefore when they come to take the Height of the Sun by their 


Quadrants at Noon-day, and find that the Sun is 74 Degrees 2 


Horizon, they know that they are 10 Degrees to the South of End/and 
which, being reduced to Miles, makes 6 Nliles. 


Again, it they find at the Summer Solſtice (June 229 the Sun is 


but 54 Degrees above the Horizon, they know that they are 10 De- 
ee North of the South of England. 


Ihe Longitude, as has been obſerved already, is found by the « Eclip- 


ſes at Land; but it will ſcaice ever be lound at Sca, until we have 
ſome certain Mceature for Time. | 


It a Watch would go true, it would only be obierving how 1 | 


our Watch differed from the Meridian or Noon- day, where we hap- 


pened to be; and we ſhould know how many Degrees Eaſt or Weſt 


we were F from the Place we took our Departure from. If we 
had failed Welt, the Watch would be taſter than the Sun; if we had 
ſailed Eatt, it would be flower than the Sun. 


For Inſtance, if I failed to Naples, 15 Degrees Laſt of the Place I 


took my Departure from, my Watch would be but Twelve, when it 


was One at Naples, On the other Hand, if I tailed to the Madezra's, 


5 15 Degrees Weft, I ſhould find mv Watch to ſtand at One, when the 


Sun was in their Me ridian, or it was Twelve o'Clock at Madera; 
every Degree of Longitude bein 2 four Minutes of lime, and every 1 
Degrees one Hour. 
Tok find 1 the Italic ur. 5 
The Teal aus begin their Day at Sun ſet, therefore we muſt firſt find 


at what Hour the Sun fer in ltaly | ſuppoſe at Nap.es ) laſt Night. If it 


was at 7, then you begin ro count from 7,and go on to 24. tor the Ha- 
lians do not divide their Days, as we do, into twice 22 Hours! 


Then at 7 this Morning. according to them, it was 12, and at 12 


O Clock it would be 15 with them, it 91 „les 8 under the ſame Meri. : 
dian; but, as they REF the Sun an Hour heſote us, it is 13 o'Clock 


with them: when it is 7 in the Morning with us, and 18, when 1 it is 12 


Ihe Balg. on1/4n5 began their Day at Sun rite; conſequently we muſt 
know at what Hour tte Sun role at Bab;len, od begin to count the 
Hours from thence, and make an Allowance of as many Lou: « a: Ba. 
_ bylon is ſituate to the Laſt of us. 
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As to the Jexvs they always begin their Day at Sun-ſct, as the Italians 
do; conſequently in England their Sabbath begins about Eight in the 
8 Evening'i in Summer, and about Four in the Evening in Winter. 


Our Seamen begin their Day at noon, that being the Lime when 
they correct their A by taking the * of the Sun wick 


their Quadrants. 


Jo find at what Point t of the Compaſs the Sun riſes and fets. 


Rectify the Globe, i. e. elevate the Pole as many Degrees above the 
Horizon, as the Latitude of the Place is about which you make the 


Inquiry; then bring the Sun's Place in the Ecliptic to the Eaſt-ſide of 
the Horizon, and that will ſhew you at what Point the Sun riſes: If 


you bring the Sun's Place atterwards to the Weſt⸗ ſide of the Horizon, 
you will fee the Point at which the Sun ſets. 


For Inſtance, if the Globe be rectified for London, at the Summer 5 


Solſtice (June 22.) and you bring the Sun's Place in the Ecliptic to 
the Eaſt- ſide of the Horizon, you will ſee the Letters N. E. for North 
Eaft, upon the innermoſt Circle of the wooden Horizon; and if you 

turn the Globe, and bring the Sun's Place to the Weſt-fide of the Ho- 


rizon, you vill ſee the Letters N. W. for North- Welt upon the Horizon, | 


which are the Points the Sun riſes and ſets on the 22d of June. 


On the contrary, the Globe being rectifed for London, as above, 


and you bring the Sun's Place in the Ecliptic, at the Winter Solſtice 
December 22.) to the Faſt-ſide of the wooden Horizon, you will ſee 
the Letters 8. E. for South Eaſt ; and if you turn the Globe, and 
bring the Sun's Place to the Weſt-fide of the Horizon, vou will ſee 
the Letters 8. W. for South-Weſt, which are the two Points the Sun 
riles and ſets at on the 22d of December, or the Winter Solſtice. From 
whence it appears, that there is a Space of go Degrees, or one Quarter 
of the Globe Difference, between the Points the Sun riſes at in the 
Middle of Summer, and the Middle of Winter. 


When the Sun is in Aries, or upon the Equinoctial, it riſes due Eaſt, 
and ſets due Welt, to every Place on the Face of the Earth: And ther, | 


the Days are 12 Hours long all the World over. 

The Days are always 12 Hours long on the Equator, and they do 
not increaſe more than an Hour within 16 Degrees on either Side of 
the Equator : For their Days are never more than 13 Hours long in 
Summer, and 11 in Winter, and the Nights proportionable, when 
the Sun is in the oppoſite Signs. For every Part of the World has an 
equal Share of Light and Darkneſs; if the Days are 20 Hours long 


at the Summer Solſtice, the N. this. are 20 Hours long at the Winter 


Solſtice ; and at the Poles, where they have a Night of fix Months, 
they have a Day of fix Months, 


Yo meaſure the D/ 1wces of Flices from: ene orother, aud 
their Bearings. 

If two FAO lie on the ſame Meridian, Cirefly Kar and South 
of each other, it is only counting tt ; Number of Degrees between 


nn, 254 zcducing; thoſe : Dogrevs 10 Miles, every Ie: zree of Lati- 
tude 


— — —u—.b— — 


5 Diſtances. | 
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tude being 60 geographic Miles, 5 Degrees 300 Miles, and 16 
Degrees 660 Miles. If two Places lie on the ſame Parallel Line, di- 


rectly Eaſt and Wet of each other, then it muſt be known how many 


Miles there are in a Degree of Longitude in that Latitude they lie in, 
which may be ſeen by the Table inſerted in this Work at Page 21 
or the Number of Miles in a Degree may be known by meaſuring 


the Space between the two Places with Compaſſes, and obſerving what 
Proportion a Degree of Longitude in that Latitude bears to a Degree 


of Longitude meaſured on the Equator: For Inſtance, if you meaſure 
a Degree of Longitude on the Equator, it is always 60 Miles there; 
but, if you meaſure a Degree of Longitude in 60 Degrees of Latitude, 


there go but 30 Miles to a Degree, becauſe the Space between two ; 


it is on the Equator. 


Meridional Lines, in 60 Degrees of Latitude, is but half ſo broad as 
If you would meaſure two Places on the Globe, that lie in an ob- 


naue Direction, then you take the Diſtances with your Compaſſes ; 
and. applying the Compaſſes afterwards to the Equator on the Globe, 


that will ſhew the Number of Degrees, which, being reduced to Miles, 


gives the Number of Miles between the two Places. 


So if you extend the Quadrant of Altitude from one Place to the 


other, that will ſhew the Number of Degrees in like Manner, which 


may be reduced to Miles. Upon Maps there always is a Scale of 


Miles, ſo that any Diſtances may be taken off with Compaſſes: Or, 


if you know how many Miles are contained in a Degree of Longitude 
in the Latitudes they he in, you may give a pretty near Gueſs at the 
If you obſerve the Scale of the Map alſo, it will be à pretty good 
Direction. For Inſtance, if the Map be CO Miles long, then a tenth 
Part of that Space muſt be 60 Miles, and to in Proportion in meaſuring 
other Diftances. | | . „ 

To find how one Place bears of another, bring one of the Places to 
the Zenith, and ſrom thence extend the Quadrant of Altitude to the 
other Place; then obſerve the Angle at the Zenith made by the Qua- 
dram of Altitude and the brazen Meridian, which may be done by a 


Protractor, or a Quadrated Circle on Paper, which being reduced into 


Rhombs at 11®15 foreach Point of the Compals will give the true 
Point of bearing from the one Place to the other. 1 
The bearing of two Places, ſays Mr. Harris, is determined by a 


Sort of Spiral Line, called a Rhomb Line, paſſing between them in 


ſuch a Manner as to make the ſame or equal Angles with all the Me- 
ridians through which it paſſeth. 8 | 

From hence may be ſhewn the Error of that geographical Para- 
dox, viz. if a Place 4 bears from another B due Weſt, 5 ſhall not 
bear from 4 due Eatt, I find this Paradox vindicated by an Author, 
who at the lame lime gives us a true Definition of a Rhomb Line; 
but his Arguments are ungecmetrical; tor it it be admitted that the 
Eaſt and Wett Lines make a fan Angles with all the Meridians, 


through which they paſs, it will follow, that theſe Lines are Parallels 
of Latitude; for any Parallel of Latitude is the Continuation of the 
Surtace of a Cone, whole Sides are the Radii of the Sphere and Cir- 


cumterence 


* 
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circumference of its Baſe, in the ſaid Parallel; and it is evident that all 
the Meridians cut the ſaid Surface at right (and therefore at equal) 
Angles, whence it follows that the Rhombs of Eaſt and Weſt are the 
Parallels of Latitude, though the Caſe may ſeem different, when we 
draw inclining Lines (like Meridians) upon Paper, without carrying our 
Ideas any farther. „„ £ 4 
4 find in what "Parts of the Earth an Eclipſe of the 
© Moon wil! be viſille. SOREN OY 
Bring the Sun's Place in the Ecliptic (at that Hour the Moon is 
eclipſed) into the Zenith, then the Eclipſe will be viſible in all thoſe. 
Places that are under the Horizon: And if the Antipodes to the Place 


' where the Sun is vertical be brought into the Zenith, then the Eclipſe 
will be ſeen in all Places above the Horizon, , e 


_—_— 


— 


PARA DOT ES 


II may poſſibly be deemed a Deſect, if Paradoxes are entirely 


1 omitted in a Work of this Nature; but I ſhould think myſelf more 
liable to Cenſure, If I took up much of the Reader's Time in examin- 
ing a Multitude of trifling Riddles, which have no Relation to Geo- 
graphy, as ſome have done. For Inſtance, they tell us, 
1. There is a Place on the Globe of the Earth, of a pure and wholeſome 
Air, and yet of fo firange and deteſtable a Quality, that it is impoſſible for 
two of the beſt Friends that ever breathed to continue in the ſame Place in 
mutual Love and Friendſhip, for two Minutes, . 
1 55 E 
Two Bodies cannot be in the ſame Place. 3 
2. There is a certain Village in the South of Great Britain, to whoſe 
Inhubitants the body of the Sun is leſs wiſible about the Winter Solſtice, than 
to the Inhabitants of Iceland. 7 11 75 . 
| SOLU TOM 
This ſuppoſes the Britiſb Village to ſtand under a Hill, which co- 
vers it from the Sun all Winter. os | 0 
3. There is a certain Country in South America, whoſe ſavage Inba- 
bitants are ſuch Canibals, that they not only feed on human Fleſh but atually 
eat themlelves, and yet ſurvive this flrange Repaſl, _ on 
a. | EE BEE Go 1, 
By eating themſelves, is meant no more than that the People them- 
(elves eat. Os | | | 3 5 
I here are two or three Paradoxes, however, that may be thought 
Worth repeating. 5 | 1 
4. There is @ certain Iſland in the Ægean Sea, on which, if tavs 
Children were burn at the ſame Inſtant, and ſhould tive ſeveral Years, and 
both expire on the ſame Day, the Life of the one would jurpaſs the Life of 
the ether ſeveral Months. | 


O FOEU TION: 
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If one of the Perſons ſail Eaſt, and the other Weſt, round the 
Globe, ſeveral Years, they will differ two Days every Year in their 

Reckoning; and in 40 Years one will ſeem to be 80 Days older than 
the other, though it can't properly be ſaid, that the Life of the one is a 
Day longer than that of the other. VC 
Others ſolve this Paradox by ſuppoſing one of the Children to reſide 
within one of the Polar Circles, where the Days are ſeveral Months 

long, and the other in a Part of the World where the Days are never 
24 Hours Jong. The next Paradox is of the like Nature. | 
5. There are two Places in Aſia that lie under the fame Meridian, and 
at a ſmall Dijlance from each other, and yet the re por Inhabitants, in 
reckoning their Time, differ an entire Day every Week, © 
\ This ſeems to be the Caſe of the Portugueſe and Spaniards, in the 
Eaſt-Indics ; the Portugueſe ſailed 7 Hours, or 105 Degrees Eat, to 
China; aud the Spaniards ſailed 17 Hours, or 255 Degrees Weſt, to 
China and the Philippines; and one of them having a Settlement in 
China, and the other iu the Philippines, pretty near the ſame Meridian, 
it mußt of Courſe be Saturday with one when it is Sunday with. the 
over, „ = 1 5 

Others ſolve this Paradox by ſuppoſing one of the Nations to be 
eros, the other CR. | N | br 
6. Thereis a certain Place wwhere the Wind, though frequently veering 
round the Compaſs, always blows from the North. e | 


ZYOL UT 40 N. | 
This muſt be at the South Pole; where there is no ſuch Thing as 
Eaſt and Weſt, therefore the Wind muſt always come from the North. 
=. There is an Iſland in the Baltic Sea, to whoſe Inbabitants the Body 
of the Sun is wvi/ible in the Morning before it riſes, and in the Evening after 
11 25 fel. 1 | | 


SQLUT10N | 

This may be true of any Place, as well as of the Iſland mentioned; 

the Sun frequently appears above the Horizon, when it is really below ] 
it, occaſioned by the Refraction of the Vapours near the Ho1120n. 

8. There is a Country in Ethiopia, to whoſe Inbabitants the Body e, 

the Mem always appears to be moſt enlightened, when it is, leaſt en- 
tightened, e . 


SOL UTLION.: ES 
This is the Caſe every. where as well as in Ethiopia; for the Moon 
is moſt enlightened at the New Moon ; when it 1s nearett the Sun ; 
and least enlightened at the Full Moon, becaule it is then at the 
greateſt Dittance irom the Sun, though at that Time it appears every 
where to be moſt enlightened. : | - 
g. There are Places on the Farth where the Sun and Moon and all it: 
Pune ndually rie an ſet, but never any of the fixed Stars. : 


SOLUTION, 


| Tropical Winds. + | 


F 
The Planets have North and South Declination, and conſequently 


may be ſaid to riſe and ſet under the Poles ; but the fixed Stars, keep- 


ing always at the ſame Diſtance from the Poles ; - cannot be ſaid to riſe 


or ſet there, or indeed any where elſe, if it be admitted that the Earth 
revolves every 24 Fun on its own — and chat all Stars except the | 


= Planets, are fixed. 


p - < » 4 - 2 8 — ** o — 


7 Tropical 2 "WM 


| T* HOSE uſually called Tropical Winds 8 30 D 
North and South of the Equator, and are of three Kinds. 

1. The general Trade Winds. 

2. The Monſoons. 

3. The Sea and Land Breezes. 


tm. 


. 


The Trade Winds blow GR North- Faſt on the North- gde fy 


he Equator ; ; and from the South - Eaſt on the South-ſide of the Equa- 


tor; and near the Equator almoſt due Eaſt ; but under the Equator, 


and 2 or 3 Degrees on each Side, the Winds are variable, and ſome- 
: times it is calm for a Month together. 


2. The Monſoons are periodical Winds, which blow fix Months in 
one Direction, and the other ſix Months in the oppoſite Direction. At 


the Change or Shifting of the Monſons, are terrible Storms of Wind, 


"Thunder, Lightning, and Rain, which always happen about the 
Equinoxes : I heſe Monſoons do not extend above 200 Leagues from 


Land. and are chiefly in the Indian Seas. 


3. The Sea and Land Breezes are periodical Winds, which blow 


from the Land in the Night, and good Part of the Morning, and from 
the Sea about Noon, till Midnight theſe do not extend more than 
two or three Leagues from Shore. 


Near the Coaſt of Guinea i in Afri. -a the Wind blows almoſt always | 


: from the Weſt. 


On the Coaſt of Peru i in South America the Wind blows conſtantly | 


| from the South Wet. 
Within the Tropic of Cancer, in the Months of April and May, 


are hot Winds which blow over a long Tract of burning Sand, from 
Sto 11 in the Morag, and ſometimes! longer. when the Sea Breeze ; 


Mics and refreſhes the Natives. 


Beyond the Latitude of 30 North and South the Winds are variable, | 


but oftener blow from the Weſt than any other Point. 


The North Eaſt Winds are exceſſise cold in Europe, as the North | 


. Weſt are in North-America. 
Between the Tropicks, the 8 are divided into wet and * and 
not into Winter and Summer. 
When the Sun is Vertical, it brings Storms and foul Weather ak 
it, and all the flat Country is ovettivwcd ; but when the Sun is on the 
®ppoſite Side of the Equator, then is the fair Seaſon and their Harveſt. 


Near the Carribee Iilands, in the American Seas, they have Hur- 


* ricanes viually i in he and Augu/?, che Wind frequently 1 'eering and 
' towing in every Direclion. | 


e bs i Current: 


— — — 


26 The Diviſion of the Globe 


Currents and Tides. 


HERE are frequently Streams or Currents in the Ocean, which 

ſet Ships a great Way out of their intended Courſe. 
There is a Current between Florida and the — Iſlands, which 
always runs from South to North. | 
A Current runs conſtantly through the Straits of Gibraltar between 
Enrope and Africa, into the Mediterranean. 
A Current ſets out of the Baltic Sea, through the Sound, or bite 


between Sweden and Denmark, into the Ocean, lo that there are no 


"I 'ides in the Baltic Sea. 5 
About ſmall Iſlands and Head Luk in the Middle of the Ocean, 
the Tides riſe very little; they can hardly be perceived. . 
In ſome Bays of the Sea, and at the Mouths of Rivers, t the Tides 


tile from 12 to 50 Feet. 


The Tides flow regularly twice in 24 Hours in wel Places. 
In the Fgrypus, between Negropont and Greece, it flows 12 Times in 


24 Hour: tor a Fortnight every Moon. 


In the Caſpian Sea, (or rather Lake) between Perſia and Ruſſia have: 


are no Tides, but once in 14 0r 15 Years the Water riſes to a * 
ous e, and overflows the flat . 


— — 


The Di vifo of the Glbe into Land avid Water. 
HE Gbobe, as has been obſerved, conſiſts of Land and Water, 


whereof one Fourth of the Surface only is Land. 
The Land is divided into two great Continents, VIZ. the Eaſtern and 


w eſtern Continent {beſides Iſlands.) 


The Waters are divided into three extenſive Oceans, (beſides lefſer 
Seas) wiz. the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the Indian Ocean. 


The Eaſtern Continent is ſubdivided into three Parts, wiz. Europe, on 


| the North Weſt ; Afia, on the North Eaſt; and Africa, on the South. 


The Weſtern Continent conſiſts of America only; divided into North 


and South America. 


1. The Atlantic, or W eſtern Ocean, divides the Eaſtern and Weſtern 
Continents, and is 3000 Miles wide. 


The * Ocean divides Anerica from Ala, a, and is 10,000 


| Miles over. 


3. lhe Iudian Ocean lies between the Eaft- Indies and Africa and ; 1s 


= 3000 Nliles over. 


Ihe other Seas, which are cd Oceans, are ak Parts or Branches 


of theſe, and uluajly receive their Names irom the Countries they 


border upon. 


Explication of fome T, Terms RY Parts of Maps. ] A Continent is a large 
Portion of Land, contiguous, not ſeparated by any Sea. 


0 Ocean is a great Body of Water, which divides ſuch Continents. 
\ Sea is a Watcr contined by the Land, as the Mediterranean and 


Balli. Seas, 


A Bay, 


RS 


into Land and Water. 37 
A Bay, or Gulf, is a Part of the Sea almoft ſurrounded by Land, as 


the Gulf of Mexico, the Bay of Biſcay, Torbay, &c. 


A Strait is a narrow Paſſage out of one Sea into another, as the Strait 
of Gibraltar or that of Magellan. 

A Lake is a Water ſurrounded by Land, as the Lakes of Geneva and 
Conflance. 
A Peninſula, or cee is a Country almoſt ſurrounded by the 
Sea, as Arabia, the Morea, Jutland, and Crim Tartary. 5 
An Iſthmus is a narrow Neck of Land which joins a Peninſula to 
ſome other Country, as the Iſthmus of Suez, which joins Africa to 
Aa; the Iſthmus of Darien, which joins North and South Ameri ica ; 

and the noted Ihmus of Corinth. 
= Cape, or Promontory, is a Point of Land extending a conſiderable. 
Way into the Sea, ſometimes called a Head- land, or Neſs. 
| Rivers are deſcribed in Maps by black Lines, and are Oe near the 
5 Mouth than towards the Head or Spring. 

Mountains are deſcribed by Eminencies like Hills. Foreſts and 
Woods by a Kind of Shrub: Bogs and Moraſſes by Shades. 
Sands Ar Shallows are deſcribed by ſmall Dots ; and Roads uſually 

by double Lines. | 
Near Harbours the Depth of the Water is uſoally expreſſed by Fi- 
_ gures in Maps, as 6, 7, or 8, the Water being fo many Fathom deep. 


ande, Mountains, &c.] The Iflands, Mountains, Lakes, River, 
; 9% will be particularly deſcribed in the leveral Quarters of the orld 
to which they reſpectively belong. 


Length of Days ſeen in the Table of Climates.) As to the Climates and 
Length of the Days in every Country, thele will be found in the Table 
of Climates in Page 23; where it is only obſerving what Latitude the 
Place is in, of which you would enquire the Length of the Day ; and 
even with it you will find how many Hours the Dy is long in another 


Column of the ſame Table. 


Cardinal Points.] The North is conſidered 28 the upper Part ofs 
GlBbe or Map. 


The South is at the Bottom oppoſite to the North. 
The Eaſt is on the Right Hand ; and 


The Weſt on the Lett Hand oppoſite to the Eaſt. 


8 EUROPE 


— 


gitude, and between 36 and 72 Degrees of North Latitude ; 


| _ vides it from Africa; and by the Atlantic Ocean, on the Weſt ; being 
Zoo Miles long, and 2500 broad. The Grand Diviſions of Europe, 
beginning Weſt, are as follow : e | 1 


| Kingdoms and States. && Chief Towns. 
Spain - - - 2 ſMaard 
Portugal - - - Lion 
France - - - [ Paris 

| *. Tealy  -- - = - þ 3} Rowe 

"i Switzerland - += = | | Bern 

Auſtrian Netherlands | | Bruſſels 

United Netherlands | | Amftcrdam 

- Germany -* = - +.- | | Vienna 

> 


Bohemia - 5 Prague 


RT \ Hungary - - - - 32 Preſburg 
5 * Tranſilvania ] Hermanſtat 
. | Sclavonia - - ] Poſega 


CL Croatia - «- <- = | | Carifcat 
| Poland 5 - 1 | Warſaw 
"Ruſſia - - - [ Peterſburg 
3 Sweden [[ Stockbolim 
Subject to eg „„ Copenbagen 
Denmark. QUNorway - - = Bergen 
Turkey in Europe -] (Conſtantinople. 


Princip 


ROPE 


UROPE is bangen between 10 Weſt and 65 Eaſt Lon- 


unded by the Frozen Ocean on the North; by Aa, on 
the Eaſt; by the Mediterranean Sea, on the South, which di- 
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Principal European 1 SL A NDS. 


GREAT Britain, comprehending Chief Towns. 
To England — — Laab. 
Wo. Scotland | — U Edinburgb. 
2. Ireland, and the adjacent mend. ſubject to ) Dublin. 
| Great Britain — F cy 
Scalbolt. 


Leland, ſubſect to Denmark — — n 
Chief Wands of the Baltic Sag. 
TC 1 


lubjes to Dennari. 
4 ſubject to Sweden. 1 
| | OM to m_ 
In the Mediterranean Sea. 


1. Ivica, fubject to Spain, 
2. Majorca, ſubject to Spain 
3. Minorca, taken by the French, after a brave == 


Ivica. 
1 0 e. 
| 


Greadelle, 
8 Baſlia. 


fence made by General Blakeney, now Lord 
Blakeney, in June 1756, = 
4. Corfica, ſubject to Genoa, 
5. Sardinia, ſubject to the King of Sardizia, — N Colliar, 
6. Sicily, ſubject to the King of Naples, — | | Palermo. 
Archipelago Iſlands, ſubject to 7 ms with . | 5 
1 Iſland of Candia. 41 


In tbe Adriatic and lonian Sea, 


Chief Towns, 
Lieſiena. 
} Corfu. 
Ar goſtoti. 
| Zant. | 
——ů— Leucas. 


1. Liefiena, 

2. Goya, 
3. Cephalonia, | 
4. Zant, 


ſubje to Venice, 
Leucadia belon g3 to the Turks, 


C 4 | SPAIN. 


Chief Towns. | 
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(40) 
S PAIN 
Extent and Situation. . 
3 Miles in Length. 
e Being 
1 | doe Miles i in a Breadeh. 


FN La. Lat. 


Ocean ; by the Mediterranean, on the Eaſt ; by the 


Bay of Biſcay, and the . Hills, on the North; and by the Strait 


of * Sea of Gibraltar, on the South. 


The moſt Weſterly Kingdom in Europe, including bn, 


8 


| Five-Divihons 


Northern 
Diviſion 
| Faftern 
Diviſion 


Southern 
Diviſion 


Middle 
Diviſion 


Spaniſh 


Iſlands 


| 4 Great Britain, until | 


C1. The Northern Diviſion. 
\ 2. The Eaſtern Diviſion. 
3. The Southern Diviſion. 
4. The Middle Diviſion. 
5. The Spaniſo Iſlands. 


- Provinces. | Chief Towns. 
C Calles Compoſſella 
— Oviedo 
Biſcay Bilboa. 
¶Navarre Pampeluna 
0 Arrapon Saragoſſa 
Catalonia L Barcelona. 
Valentia Valentia 
Murcia Murcia 
Granada Granada 
© Andaluſia Seville. 
(Old Caſtile Burgos 
New Caftile # Madrid 
Leon | Leon 
Eſftremadura Merida. 
. \ Ivica Ivica 
Majorca | 


| Minorca, ſubject to 


taken by the French, | 
aſter a brave Defence 
in June, 1756, made 
by the Lord Blakeney. 
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1. GALLICTA, Kingdom, North Meß. 


| | Subdivifions. , . Chief Towns. 
55 Archbiſhopric of Compoſtella — J. Compoſtella, W. Lon. 9—15. 
| N. Lat. 43. 
ue — | ) Mondmeds 
1 Biſh TO. |] Lugo. 
8 0 Ortenſ — 70 | 


. Teritory of — — uy „ 
Ocker conſiderable Towns in this Province, Coruma, Feral, Figw, 55 


Betanzos, and Ri vadavia. 


4 TUEI4 Principalities North. 


* | „Chief Towns. 


Afturia de Ovieds (Oviedo, W. Lon. 6—40. 
N. Lat. 43— 30. 


Principality of 
Afturia de Santillana] ( Santillana. 
Other conſiderable Towns in this Province, Aviles, and St. Vincent. 


3. BISCAY, Lordſhip, North Eaft. 


Subdiviſions. Cs 1 Towns. 
Biſcay proper I [ Bi/boa, W. Lon. 2 
| nY N. Lat: 4; 
Guipuſc na Tholoſe, or The 
Alava Vittoria. 


Other conſiderable Towns in this Province, Port Paſſage, St. Sebaf: 
tian, Fonterabia, St. Andero, Laredo, Ordunna, and Placentia. 


4. NAVARRE, Kingdom, North Eaſt. 


- Subdivifions Chief Towns. 
Pampeluna C Pampeluna, W. Lon. 1-30. 
5 _ TOE 5 Lat. 43-15. 
3 I] Ota Olita 
| Majorſtuipsof J Fudkla Tudela 
| | Eftella E/ftellu 
 CSangueſn e ( Sangueſa. 
5. ARRAGON, Kingdom, Eaſt. 
| ___ Subdiviſions. | Chief Towns. | 
Archbiſhopric of Saragoſſa I Saragoſla, W. Lon. — . 
oy | [ N. Lat, 41—32 
Jaca S , - Tan 
| Hueſca 1 Hueſca 
Balbaſtro 94 Balbaſtro 
Dilbopries of \ Taracona Taracona 
Albarafmn | Albaraſin 
| 1 Teruel 
|. | Sobarbe a | 4inſa. 


Other conſiderable Towns in this Province, Calataiud, and Boria. 
. C A T ALONI 5 


A; . „ 


6. C474 LONIA, Principality, Eat. 


Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. 
| ( Barcelona, E. Lon. 2. N. Lat. 4320. 
Urgel 


12 


| ; Tertoſa 

; Grrone 
Tarr 

To 

| Cardona . | 
Solſonna | 3 | 
} | Puycerda. = 
Marga is another conſiderable Town in this Province. | 


7. VALENT 1A, Kingdom, South Eaſt. 


| Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. 

Aucar Valentia, W. Lon. 35 M. 

5 9 N. Lat. 39 — 20. N 
3 Dina. of J Millares f J le Hermoſa 


Sepura 


Origuela. 


Other confderable Towns in this Province, Segorbe, Tati va, Alicant, 


8 * Gandia, Morviedro, Villareal Alcira, and Altea. 
© x M UR C 14, Kingdom,” South, 


Marcia mw Murcia, W. Lon. 1—1 $- 
g N. Lat. 38—6. | 
| 2 Lorca 
Dita. « | 1 Carthagena, Lat. 3 „40. 
| Lon. W. 1—12. 


Other conſiderable Towns in this Province, Caravaca and Mala. | 


9 GRANADA, Kingdom, South. 


Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. | 
5 nn, of Granada | Granada, W. Lon. 3—go. | 
| N. Lat. Jos 
| ( Malaga Malaga | 
Biſhoprics of J Almeria | Almeria 
Guadix Guadix. 


Other conſiderable Towns 1 in this Province, Ronda, niques, Baz, 


and Lya. 


10. ANDALUSIA, 


I 


3 43 
10. ANDALUSTA, Province, South Weſt. 


| Subdiviſions. = Chief Towns. 
Archbiſhopric of Seville J CCeville, W. Lon. 6. N. Lat. 37-15. 0 
6. - 0 .- 1 
Biſhopric of Ledi Cortluba 
Dutchy of Medina Sidonia Medina Sidonia. 


Other conſiderable Towns in this Province, Cadiz, Gibraltar, fub- 
jet to Great Gritain, Port St. Mary, Ezeja, Baeza, Ofſuna, St. Lacer, 
Anduxar, Carmona, Alcalareal, Le, * Marchena, — , Ubede, 


and —_— 
1 ' OLD CAS TILE, -Proviice, near the Middle 


| Subdiviſions. r 
FP” on 
| Rioxa Logronno 
j Calaborre 1 8 | 
Soria | \ 4 Soria 
— of \ Oſma ( ) Oſma 
| Valladolid | | Palladelid 
| Segovia Segovia | 
1 3 Avila 
Sienenſa. J ( Siguenſe, 


Other conſiderable Towns in this Province, Roa, PREY Calzada, 
| Nagera, and &. e e 


12. NEW CASTILE, in the Middle. 


| | Subdiviſions. | Chief Tons, 
North — — —} (Mapxid, W. Lon. 4--15. 
| | | N. Lat. 430. = 
Upon he Tabs — Toledo 
Eaſt of Toledo — — =— | | Cuenca 75 
On the Guadiana — — — | Cividad Real. 


Eaſt of Madrid — — nn Alcala de Henares 
On the Frontiers of Valentia — 94 Almanza 


North Weſt of Madrid — — f Eſcurial 
North Eaſt of Magrid — — Guadalaxara 
North Eaſt of Madrid — — | ' Brihuega 


C La Mancha South — — | 1 


On the . — -. | 8 
On the Frontiers of Yalentia -] | Villena Requena. 


13. LEON, 


Minorca, ſubject to Great Britain, 
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13. LEON, Kingdom, North Eaſt. 
Subdiviſions. 8 Chief Towns. 
© Leon, W. Lon. 6—5. N. Lat. 43. 
3 X Palencia, or Placentia © 
North of Douro Tores e 
e Zamora 
Aſlorgo. 


South of the Douro | c 1 
14. ESTREMADURA, Province, South ef. 


daubdiviſions. — WT Toon. > 
Oa the Guadiana — W. Lon. * Lat. 38--55. 
Between the Tajo and f . , 
Suadiana 5 * ns 
_ of the oak: Lia, or Ellerena 
On the Tajo 3, £ Meantare | 
On the Guadiana |} Medelin. ; 5 
15. SPANISH ISLANDS, Faft. 
: 133 1 . { Majorca, E. Lon. 2--3O. 
A 'N. Lat. 39-30. 


Citadella, E. Lon. 3--30. 
N.- Lat a. 
Port Mahon. 


until taken by the French, after 
a brave Defence in June, 1756, 
made by the Lord Blakeney. 

JJ ͤ 0 


Mountains.) 1. Pyrenees divide France from Spain, extending 20e 


Miles from the Bay of Biſcay to the Mediterranean Sea. 2. Canta- 


brian Mountains on the N. run from E. to W. from the Pyrenees to 
the Atlantic Ocean. 3. Sierra Molina and Tablada ſeparate Old Caſtile 


from New Caftile. 4. Sierra Morena divide New Caſtile and Eftre- . 
madura from Andaluſia. 5. Sierra Nawvada, or Snowy Mountains, 


run from E. to W. through Granada. 6. Mount Calpe near Gibraltar, 
oppoſite to Mount Ayla in Africa, which Mountains were anciently 
called Hercules's Pillars. %% 1 1 
Rivers.) 1. Douro olim Durius, after running W. through Ol 
Cafſtile, Leon, and croſs Portugal, falls into the Atlantic Ocean below 
Oporto. 2. Ebro olim Iberus, riſes in Old Caſtile, runs by Tudela and 
Saragoſa, S. E. through Arragon, and falls into the Mediterranean be- 
low Tortoſa. 3. Guadalaviar now Turio runs from Arragon S. W. 
_ croſs Valentia, and falls into the Mediterranean at the City of Valen- 
tia. 4. Cuadalguiver olim Betis, runs W. through Andaluſia, paſſing 
by Seville, and falls into the Ailantic Ocean at St. Lucar. 5. Guad:- 
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> ana olim Anas runs S. W. through New Caftile and Eſtremadura, fall- 
ing into the Atlantic Ocean at pamont in the Bay of Cadiz, 6. Li- 
mas, runs from Gallicia 8. W. into the Hlantic Ocean under the Bridge 
of Cima, making a large Bay S. of Viana. 7. Minho runs 8. W. 
through Gallicia, and falls into the Atlantic Ocean N. of Viana. 8. 
Mondego or Monda, runs W. by Coimbra into the Atlantic Ocean. 
9. Segura runs E. through Murcia and Part of Valencia, falling into 
the Mediterranean between Carthagena and Alicant. 10. Tajo olim 
Tagus, runs W. through New Cafiile and Eſtramadura falling into the 
Atlantic Ocean below Liſbon. 11. Zadas olim Callipus, runs from the 
Mountains of Algarva croſs Alantefo, into the Atlantic Ocean, making 
a large Bay at Setubal. 12. Zucar, runs from W. to E. croſs Va- 
lentia, and falls into the Mediterranean by Gandia ſeven, Leagues below 
Promontories or Capes] 1. Cape de Ortegal in Gallicia; 2. Cape 
Pennas in Aſturia; 3. Cape de Machia in Biſcay, on the North; 
4. Cape Ferro!; 5. Cape Bellam ; 6. Cape Finiſter, on the North Welt, 
in Gallicia; 7. Cape Trafalgar, on the South Weſt in Andaluſia ; 
8. Cape de Gate; 9. Cape Palos; 10. Cape St. Martin, on the South, 
in Granada, Murcia and Valencia; 11. Cape Creuſe, on the Eaſt in 
Catalonia. 1 | e 155 | 


7 Bays or Gulphs.] 1, 2, 3. Bays of Biſcay, Ferrol, and Corunna on 
the North Weſt. 4. Vigo Bay, on the Weſt. 5, 6. Bays of Cadiz 
and Gibraltar, on the South Weſt. 7. Bay of Carthagena, on the 
South. 8, 9, 10, 11. Bays of Alicant, Altea, Valentia, and Roles, on 
the Eaſt. 12. Bay of Majorca, in the Iſland of that name. 13. Bay 
or Harbour of Port Mabon in the Iſland of Minorca. d „ 
Strait. ] Strait of Gibraltar, between Europe and Africa. | 5 
Air] Spain being a mountainous Country and of a great Extent, 
the Air is very different in the North and Sputh, as well as on the 
Mountains and Vallies  _ 3 „ 
Generally the Air is dry, ſerene, and pure, except about the Equi- 
noxes, when their Rains uſually fall: The Southern Provinces are 
ſubject to great Heats in June, July, and Auguſt ; however, on the 
Mountains and near the Coaſt, they are refreſhed with cool Breezes in 
the Southermoſt Part of Spain; and on the Mountains in the North and 
North Eaft, it is very cold in Winter. %% ᷣ ara 
Soil and Produce.) There are ſome ſandy barren Deſarts in the 
South ; but their Vallies in general are exceeding fruitful, and their 
Mountains are covered with Trees and Herbage to the very Tops. 
The Country produces a great Variey of rich Wines, Oil, and Fruits, 
ſuch as Sewille Oranges Lemons, Prunes, Figgs, Raiſins, Almonds, 
* Pomegranates, Cheſnuts, and Capers. It produces alſo Silk, fine Wool, 
Flax and Cotton; and there are Mines of Quickſilver, Steel, Copper, 
Lead, and Alum. The Steel of Toledo and Bi/boa is eſteemed the beſt 


1a Europe. | RE 
Animals.) Their moſt uſeful Animals are, Horſes, Mules, Neat 
Cartle and Sheep: They have Chamois Goats on their Mountains, 


and are pretty much peſtered with Wolves, but ſcarce any _ 
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Wild Beaſts: They have Plenty of Deer, Wild Fowl, and other 
Game, and their Seas well ſtored with Fiſh, among which is the An- 
chovy (in the Mediterranean.) wp 5 

Mannfactures.] Their Manufactures are of Silk, Wool, Iron, Cop- 
per, and other Hard-ware ; but theſe are not fo conſiderable as might 


de expected, which proceeds in a great Meaſure from the Indolence 


of the Natives and their want of hands. They receive therefore moſt 


of their Woollen Manufactures, Wrought Silks, Lace, and Velvets, 
trom England, France, Italy and Holland ; which they tranſport to Ame- 
rica by the Galleons, and conſequently great Part of the Treaſure, 
brought Home by the Galleons, is paid to the Merchants of theſe Na- 


tions which furniſh them with Goods. 


Traffic.) Their greateſt Branch of Foreign Traffic in Europe wat | 
formerly with Eng/and ; they exchanged their Wine and Fruits for the 
Woollen Manufactures of Great Britain ; but neither Jraly, nor France, 


take off much of their Wine, or Fruits, having enough of their own, 


and conlequently the Traffic of Spain with thole Countries was not fo 


advantageous as that with England. | 


* 


The Spaniards, in Return for the Manufactures they export to Ame- 


rica, receive Gold, Silver, Cochineal, Indigo, the Cacao, or Choco- 
late Nut, Logwood, and other Dying Woods, Sugar, Tobacco, Snuff, 


and other Produce of that Part of the World, ſupplying moſt of the 
Countries of Europe and Aſia with the Silver they bring trom thence in 


their Galleons. 


Conſtitution] The Kingdom of Spain is an abſolute hereditary 


Monarchy at preſent, where the Females inherit in default of Male 


Iſſue; but the King ſeems to have the Power to diſpoſe of his Crown 


to what Branch of the Royal Family he pleaſes, of which we have an 
Inſtance, when Charles II. gave his Dominions to the late King the 
Duke of Ans. | 


But notwithſtanding the King of Spain is an abſolute Sovereign, he 
ſeldom violates the Laws, or tranſacts any Affairs of State without the 
Advice of the ſeveral Councils or Boards eſtabliſhed for the reſpective 
Branches of Buſineſs; of theſe, # 

1. The Junra, or Cabinet-Council, conſiſts of the Principal Secre- 


tary of State, and five or ſix more of the King's Nomination, which 
finally determines all Matters relating to the Government. 
2. The Privy Council, which conſiſts of a great Number, and pre- 


pares ail Matters for the Cabinet. 


3. The Council of War. 
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4. The Council of Caſtice, which is the higheſt Court of Judicature 


in the Kingdom, for Civil and Criminal Caules, and receives Appeals 


from all inferior Courts within its Juriſdiction. 5 
6. The ſeven Courts of Royal Audiences, vr. of Callicia, Seville, 
Meojorca, the Canaries, Sarazofia, V atentia and Barcelona. Theſe take 


Cognizance of all Cauſes within five Leagues of their reſpective Capital 


Cities, in the firſt Inſtance; and by way of Appeal ot all Cauſes re- 


moved from inferior Courts within their reſpective Juriſdictions, as thoſe 
ot the Alcades, Builiffs, Cottegidors, Regidors, Viguers, &c. 5 
| . | ere 
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There is alſo a Supreme Council for the Affairs of the Iadiet, com- 
poſed uſually of Governors and great Officers, who have actually ſerved 
in ſome conſiderable Poſt in America. 5 : - 
There are Councils or Boards alſo eſtabliſhed, to take Care of the 
Royal Revenues, and for every other Branch of Buſineſs. The Vice= 
| Roys and Captains General of the Provinces, are Preſidents of the ſe- 
yeral Courts of Audience, and have the Command of the Forces in 
their reſpective Provinces. F; or a Tn YT 
The King's Titles.) The Kings of Spain in their Titles, uſed to enu- 
merate all the Kingdoms and Provinces of which they were Sovereign; 
but they are all comprehended in that of his Catholic Majeſty. CE 
The Kings of Spain are never crowned. | IE EI 
.- "ME elde Son of Spain is ſtiled the Prince of Aſturias z the younger 
Sons are ſtiled Infants, and the Daughters Infantas . 
Atm.] As to the Arms of Spain, which was formerly divided into 
Fourteen or Fifteen ſeveral Kingdoms and Principalities, the King 
| till retains the Arms of every Province, of which the chief having 
been thoſe of Caſtile, I ſhall mention no other: Theſe are a Caſtle 
Tripple-towered, Azure, each with Three Battlements, or purfled 
Sable. „ = 5 . 
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* Nobility.] The Nobility of Spain are ſtiled Hidalges, by which is to 
be underſtood that they are deſcended from the antient Gothic Chri/- 
 tians, and not from the Moors; for Hidalpo is a Gentleman. Their, 
Titles are Dukes, Marquiſſes, Viſcounts, Sc. The Grandees are the 
moſt Noble, and ſuffered to be covered before the King, who treats 

them as Princes, ſtiling them //lufrious in his Letters, and in ſpeaking 

do them, or of them, they are ftiled their Eminencies. © 
> Military Orders.) The Knights of the three Military Orders of St. | bs | 0G 
James, Calatrava, and Alcantara, are eſteemed Noblemen ; they were „ bis | | 

inſtituted in the long Wars between the Chriftians and the Moors, as an | 74 
Encouragement to Valour; and have large Commanderies, or Eſtates 3 Wh 
annexed to their reſpeRive Orders, conſiſting chiefly of Towns and 7, . | 
Territories recovered from the Moors. The Maſters of theſe Orders | + Tal f | 
were once ſo powerful, that they diſputed the King's Authority over 5 + | 


them: Whereupon the King procured thoſe Maiterſhips to be con- 
ferred on himſelf, by the Pope, that they might no longer aſſume an 
Independency on the State. V 
As to the Order of the Golden Fleece, it is generally conferred on 
Princes and Sovereign Dukes ; but there are no Commanderies or Re- 
venues annexed to it. „ . 3 
There are others beſides Grandees who have the Privilege of being 
covered before the King; as Cardinals; the Pope's Nuncio ; the Arch- 
bithops ; the Grand Prior of Caſfile, and the Grand Prior of Malta ; 
the Generals of the Orders of St. Dominic and St. Francis; Ambaſſa- 
dors of crowned Heads; the Knights of the Golden Fleece ; and of the 
| three Military Orders, when the King aſſiſts at their reſpective Chap- 
ters in Quality of Grand Maſter. 


No Grandee can be apprehended for any Crime, but by the expreſs 
Order of the King. | 
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Forces.) The Forces of Spain, in Time of Peace, are computed to 


de Forty Thouſand, and they may have twice that Number in Time 


of War. 

They have increaſed their Royal Navy, of late, to near Forty Sail of 
Men of War ; but for 1 Years their F leets n very incon- 

ſiderable. 

Ke venucs.] The Revenues of the Crown ariüng in {ds 1 are com- 
puted at Five Millions Sterling per Annum; and have been much im- 
proved ſince the Acceſſion of the Houſe of Bren 

Their American Silver Mines are inexhauſtible, of which the King 
has a Fifth; andi it is by theſe that hs two laſt Wars were chief ſup- 


ported. 


Taxes.] The Taxes in Fan, + are Duties on Goods imported and 


exported ; on Goods brought into Madrid, or carried from one Province 
to another. 

The Rents of the firſt Floor of all the Houſes in Mad. id 
A kind of Land-Taxon the en and thoſe under the Degree of 

| Nobility. 

A kind of general Exciſe on Meat, Drink, and other Proviſions. 

Duties on Cattle driven from North to South. = 

A Tax on thoſe who eat Butter, Cheeſe, Milk or Eggs in Lent. 

A Tax on the Clergy who are exempt from military Service. 

A Tax on the three Military Orders, for the King ww Grand 
Maſter. 

A Taxon Timber. 

But more Money is raiſed by the King's Fifth of the Treafure 
brought from America, than by all other Means. 


Perſons and Hubits.] As to the Perſons of the Spaniards, the Men 
are generally tall, but ſeldom corpulent ; their Complexion ſwarthy ; 
their Hair black, with briſk ſparkling Fyes ; they have Muſtachio's oi: 
the upper Lip; their Women are generally ſmall and ſlender. 

The Men part their Hair, and tie it behind with a Ribbon; their Ha- 
bits are black, and they throw a Cloak over all, but ſo as to have their 
RightHand at . and every heaſant almoſt wears an extravagantſy 
Jong Sword. Lic Ladies all paint their Necks, Arms and Hands, as 


well as their Faces: dieſs in their Hair, and wear Hoops of Braſs Wire, 
and their Gowns are alw gays black, on which their [ewels make a glit- 
_ tering Appearance; their Pace is exceeding flow, and they do every 


Thing with great Deliberation. The Air and Mein of this People 
z being the very Reverſe of the French. 

Genius and Temper.] The Spaniards are Ven of oe it. ind of an 
elevated Genius, but very little improved by Study or Converſation. 
They are 2dmired however for their Secrecy, Conſtancy, and Patience 


in Adverſity. Ihey are flow in determining, but ſy alle conclude ju- 


dicioully at laſt; true to their Words, great Encmics 0 Lying, and 
extremely temperate in eating and drinking. 
Among their Vices and Detects, are reckoned their Pride and 
Contempt of Foreigners, ſeldom tray elling out of their own Country : 
Thi, 
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Their wretched Indolence, Lazineſs, and Luft, and their Credulity in 
| believing the feigned Miracles and fabulous Stories of their Monks, 
without examination ; and their negleCting to apply themſelves to 


Mlanufactures, or Huſbandry. The French do moſt of this, as well 


as their other Bufineſs ; and uſually return with conſiderable Fortunes 
to their own Country; but this is to be underſtood chiefly of the Tue 
Caſtiles and the Midland Provinces. For the People of Galicia ap- 
- ply themſelves diligently to Huſbandry, as well as thoſe of Granada, 
and Andaluſia, and other Southern Provinces, being chiefly Deſcend- _ 
ants from the Moor s, who did not look upon Huſbandry as a low Em- 
ployment. It is obſerved, that Spain is not half ſo well peopled as 
France and ſome other European Countries, there not being Eight Mil- 
lions of People in the Kingdom; whereas it is computed there are 
fourteen or fifteen Millions in France, which is not fo large. And for 
this ſeveral Reaſons are aſſigned, as the Expulſion of ſo many Thou- 
| ſand Jews and Moors; the long Wars they were engaged in, which 
carried off Multitudes of their Subjects; and that continual Drain of 
the Veſt Indies, whither great Numbers of Spaniards go over every 
+ Year; all their Governors and great Officers in America being Na- 
tives of Spain, and carrying over a Muititude of Servants and De- 
pendants with them. The Celibacy of the Clergy, and of the Monks 
and Nuns, is afligned as another Reaſon of their wanting People, but 
this is common to all other Poi Countries. 


Diverſions and Cuſtoms.] Among their Diverſions on Feſtivals and 
rejoicing Days, that of Taurizing, or the Fights of the Cavaliers with 
Wild Bulls, is almoſt peculiar to this Country, where young Gentle- 
men have an Opportunity of ſhewing their Courage and Activity be- 
fore their Miſtreſſes, who ſtand to view them at their Lattice Win- 
Cows; for the Ladies are never ſuffered to appear in Public, either 

before or after Marriage, unleſs it be at Church, and then they are 

veiled ; even at a Play they are incloſed in Lattices, and ſcreened 
from the Sight of Men. And there is one odd Cuftom ſtill prevails, 
which was introduced by the Moors, and that is, the Ladies fitting 
croſs-legged on Carpets, while the Maſter of the Family fits in a 
Chair, and dines at a Table. The Men drink very little Wine in 
Spain, and the Ladies uſually confine themſelves to Water or Cho- 
colate. After Dinner the Spaniards always fleep ; the Evening is the 
Time for Diverſion, when they ſeldom fail to take the freſh Air; and 


Lovers often ſerenade their Miſtreſſes with Vocal and Inſtrumental Mu— 
lic great Part of the Night. 


Antiquities and Curiofities.] From ſore Ruins that have been found, 
near the Straits of Gibraltar, it has been conjectured, that they were 
the Remains of Hercules's Pillars: but as one of theſe Pillars is ſup- 
poſed to have ſtood on the South-fide of the Strait in Africa, and 
the other on the North- ſide in Frrope ; it is more probable that Mount 

Abila in Africa, and Mount Calpe in Europe, were denominated the 
Pillars of Hercules, a5 they appear like two Grand Pillars at a Diſtance 
oppoſite to each other. | 

At Toledo are the Remains of an old Roman Theatre; and at 


i Hons Granada 
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Granada is to be ſeen great Part of a moſt magnificent Palace of the 
Mooriſh Kings, when they were Sovereigns of Hain; the” Inſide 


whereof was covered with Jaſpar and Porphyry, with ſeveral Arabic 
Inſcriptions on the Walls. There is a grand Aqueduct at Segovia, 


ſaid to be built by the Emperor Trajan, ſupported by upwards of an 


Hundred and Seventy Arches, in double Rows, extending over a deep 


Valley between two Hills. | 


- 


great many Miles, and then riſing again; but late 


that it does not run under Ground at all. 


Lanewage.] The Language of the Spaniards comes as near the Latin 


as any Language now ſpoke in Europe, mixed with ſome Arabic Words 
and Terminations, introduced by the Moors. Their Pater-nofler runs 


thus; Padre nuef/ro, que eftas en los Cielos, Sanctificade ſea tu Nombre; 


Venga tu Regus; hagaſe tu Voluntad, afſien la tierra, como en el ciels ; da 
ns hoy nueſiro pan cotidiano ; y perdona nos nueſIras deudas, affi como nos 
etros perdonamss a neuſiros aeudores ; y no nos metas en tentacion, mas libra 
nos de mal, porque tas es le Regno; y la potentia; y la gloria per los figlos. 
Amen. 5 Ee LS | 

Religion.] As to Religion, the Spaniard; are zealous Romaniſis; and 
their Church is governed by Archbiſhops and Biſhops, ſubject to the 
Controul of the Pope. And there is no Country, except Portugal, 
where the Inquiſition reigns with ſuch Terror; no Subject but is liable 
to be proſecuted by the Holy Office, as it is called; though it was 
firft inſtituted for the Trial of the Sincerity of the Mooriſh and Jewiſh 


Converts, who were compelled to profeſs the Chriſtian Religion after 
the Conqueſt of Granada, Anno 1491. In this Court, it is ſcarce poſ- 


ſible tor a Priſoner to make a tolerable Defence, not being ſuffered to 
know either his Accuſers, or the Witneſſes againſt him; but he is re- 
quired to confeſs himſelf guilty, or ſubmit to the Torture, till ſuch 2 
Confeſſion is extorted from him as the Fathers require. 
chbiſhoprics and Biſbeprics.] There are eight Archbiſhoprics 
in Hain, vis. 1, Tolepo; comprehending the Biſhoprics of 


Corluba, Segovia, Carthagena, Siguenza, Oſma, Cuenza, Jaen, and 


Falladolid. 2. Bux cos; comprehending the Biſhoprics of Pampe- 
luna, Calahora, with Calzada, and Paleniia. 3. CourosrELTA; 
comprehending the Biſhoprics of Salamanca, Awily, Placentia, Ligos, 
 Zumora, Orenza, Aſlor ga, Tuy,  Badajos, Mondonedo, Coria, Ciudad, 
Rodrigo, Leon, and Oviedo. 4. GrRaxapa; comprehending the 
Bithoprics of Almeria and Malaga. 5. Stviite; comprehending 
the Þilhoprics of Cadiz, Guadix, and the Canary I/lands, 6. Sa- 
 RAGUSA; Comprehending the Biſhoprics of Hueſca, Jaca, Taracont, 
Balbajire, Teruel, and Albaracin. 7. TaRAGONE; comprehending 
the Bithoprics of Barcelona, Lerida, Girona, Þ ich, Urgel, Solſana, and 
Tortoſa; and 8. VaLENT1a; comprchending the Bithoprics of Origuel, 
and 17ajorca, 1 „ 

The 


Ihe River Guadiana is much talked of for 5 Ground a 
ravellers ſay this 

is a Miſtake, and that it only runs through a deep Valley covered with 

Shrubs and Buſhes, ſo that it is ſcarce viſible at a ſmall Diſtance, but 


| 
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The Archbiſhop of Toledo is ſtiled the Primate of Spain ; he is great 


Chancellor of Caflite : has a Revenue of 399,000 Ducats per Annum, 
amounting to 100, ooo J. Sterling, or more. | 


Univerſities] There are twenty-two Univerſities, of which the Chief 
are, Salamanca, Compoſlella, Alcala de . V ale, Saragoſa, 
Palentia, Seville, Toledo, &c. 


 Convents.] There are alſo in Spain 2141 Cana and Nunneries, | 
n at leaſt 56,000 Monks and Nuns. | 


SPANISH Gold Coins. 1 


The old Spaniſb Piſtole, 4 Penny-weight, 8 Grains —— o 
The new Seville Piſtole, 4 Penny-weight, 8 Grains — o 
The old double Doubloon, 17 Penny- -weight, 8 Grains — 3 9 
The old double Piſtole, 8 Penny-weight, 16 Grains — 1 
The new Seville double Piſtole, 18 Penny-weight, 16 Grains 1 
The Half and Quarter of theſe in Proportion. 


SPANISH Silver Coins. 


The Piaſter of Spain, or Sewille Pieces of Eight — 
The new Seville Piece of Eight | | 
The Mexico Piece of Eight — — — — 
The Pillar Piece of Eight — — — — — 
The Rial or bit eee | | 1 


In Madrid, Cadiz, Sewille, and al Spain, Accounts are 5 in Mar- 
vidies, an imaginary Coin, 34 of which make a Rial, and 272 à Piaſter, 
or Piece of Eight of Seville 
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Of the Revolutions tm Spain, and preſent Form of Go- 


UVOrnnent. 


PAIN was antiently called Meria. from the River Berus, and ſome- 
times Heſperia, from its Weſtern Situation. - It is uncertain who 
were the. Original Inhabitants, but it was probably firſt peopled from 
Gaul, which is contiguous to it, or from Africa, from which it is only 
ſeparated by the narrow Strait of Gibraltar. 
The Phænicians {ent Colonies hither, and built Cadiz and 1 
beſore they planted Carthage. | 

The Phoctans a Grecian Nation, ſent Coloni s to Spain, bull: Rbod:s, | 
now Roſes, very early. 

The Ceitæ, the moſt powerful People of Ga , paſſed the Fyrencan 
Mountains, and planted Colonies on the River 1b&rus, from whence the 
Laſtern Part of Spain was called Celtiberia. 

The Phenicians incroaching on the Native Spayiards, they united 
their Forces to drive thoſe Strangers from their Chalſts: Whereupon 
the Phenicians called in the Car thaginians their Brethren to their Aſ- 
iſtance, who made a Conquelt of all the South of Spain, in the Lear 
of Rome, 230. 

The Ce/tiberians in Eaft Spain entered into an Alliance with the 
Remans about the ſame Time, who commenced a War againſt the 

"> EPR | Caribaginiaus, 


/ 
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Carthaginians, both in Spain and Sicily, which obtained the Name of 

the firſt Punic War. This ended in a general Peace, wherein it was 

agreed, that the River [berus ſhould be the Boundary between the Car- 

thaginians and Romans; only the People of Saguntum, to the, Welt of 
the Ebro, were included in this Treaty as Allies to the Romans. 1 

The Carthaginians, under the celebrated Hannibal, beſieging and 


deſtroying Saguntum, occaſioned the ſecond Punic War, about 218 


Years belore Chriſt ; whereupon Hannibal paſſed the Pyrenean Moun- 
tains with a numerous Army, marched through France, paſſed the Alps, 
and was victorious over the Romans in ſeveral Battles, but, not being 


ſupported by Carthage, was at length compelled to abandon 1taly, and _ 


the South of Spain was afterwards ſubdued by the Romans ; but the 
mountainous Provinces in the North were not conquered till the Reign 
ol Auprſius, The Romans remained Sovereigns of Spain until the 

| Year of Chriſt 400; about which Time the Goths, Vandals, and other 
Northern Nations, broke in upon the Roman Empire, and made a Con- 
queſt of Spain. = | 


The Empire of the Goths was in its greateſt Glory about the Year 
oo, for then it comprehended the Southern Provinces of France, all 
Opin and Mauritania in Africa; but about the Year 71 3, Roderic then 
King of the Geths having committed a Rape on Florinda Daughter 


of Count Julian, Governor ot Gothic Mauritania, that diſguſted Lord 
entered into a Conſpiracy with the Saracens or Myors to invade Spain, 
and having with their united Forces gained a deciſive Victory, the Sa- 
racens ſubdued all Spain, except the Northern Provinces, whither Pela- 
eius a noble Spaniard retired, and having recovered Leon from the Inh- 
dels, took upon him the Title of King of Leon. „ | 
From this Time the Cn, ſupported by other Cbriſtian Princes, 
made War upon the Moors with various Succeſs. The Moors were 
not entirely ſubdued until the Year 1491, when the City of Granada 
was taken by Ferdinand and 1/abella, who had united all the petty King- 
doms of Spain into one, by their Marriage, and were ſucceeded in their 
united Kingdom, by their Grandſon Charles V. Archduke of Auſtria, 
and afterwards Emperor of Germany. CE 
By the Articles for the Surrender of Granada, Boabdil, King of the 
Moors with his Subjects, ſubmitted to do Homage to Ferdinand and 
1/abella, on Condition they might retain the Poſſeſſion of their Eſtates, 


be governed by their own Laws, and have the free Exerciſe of their 43 


Religion. However, all the Moors in Spain were compelled to turn 
Chriſtians, or leave the Kingdom; whercupon ſeveral hundred thouſand 


of them tranſported themſelves to Africa, and their Jewiſh Subjects | 


were baniſhed to Portugal, 


And in the Reign of Philip TIT. 16c9, a Million more of the Moors 


were baniſhed, and the new Converts that remained behind, perpe- 
tually perſecuted and tortured by the Inquiſition. o 
Spain divided into ſeveral Kingdoms.) Spain was di 


Kingdoms and Principalities; as it was recovered from the Moors, every 

Gencral almoſt ſet up for a Sovereign with the Conſent of the People, 

to v hom they granted great Privileges ; nothing of Importance vas 

traulacted in the State without the Conſent of their reſpeQive Cortes 
| oat 


vided into man y 


. £2 
or Parliaments ; but Charles V. the moſt powerful Sovereign of that 
Age, partly by Places and Penſions, and creating Diviſions among 
the Chiefs, and partly by Force, induced the ſeveral Cortes to part 
with their Privileges, and Spain has ever ſince been an abſolute Mo- 

narchy. N | 0 2 8 55 ; 
1 The Year after the Moors were ſubdued, America was diſcovered by 
Columbus, and within thirty Years after, the Empires of Mexico and 
Peru were conquered, whereby Charles V. became poſſeſſed of the 
moſt extenſive Dominions that ever any Monarch enjoyed. His Ame- 
rican Dominions were at leaſt fix thouſand Miles in Length, and he 
was at the ſame Time Emperor of Germany, Sovereign of Burgunty 
and the Netherlands and of moſt Part of 1taly, as well as Spain ; of the 
Philippine Iſlands in Aſia, and ſeveral Places in Africa. 
The Spaniards made ſeveral Efforts for the Recovery of their 
Rights and Privileges, which were denominated Rebellions by the 
Court ; but noble ſtruggles for the Recovery of their Joſt Privileges | 
by the SubjeR. Thee Inſurrections, being ſuppreſſed, ſerved only 
to ſtrengthen and confirm the unlimited Power of the Emperor, who 
was engaged moſt Part of his Reign in a Foreign War with France, 
or with his Proteſtant Subjects of Germany, in which he was not ſo 
fortunate in the decline of Life, as he had been in his Youth, where- 
upon he reſigned the Crown to his Son Phi/ip II. Anno 1550, and 
ſhut himſelf up in the Monaſtery of St. 7% in Spain, where he died 
two Years after. | 10 . 5 | 
His Son Philip II. attempting to govern as arbitrarily in the Ne- 
therlands as he did in Sparn, and at the ſame Time introducing a 
kind of Inquiſition for the Suppreſſion of the Proteſſants, who were | | 
very numerous there, occaſioned a general Inſurrection of the Flem- | | 
ings, and a Civil War commenced, in which the Duke of Ara, | | | 
the King of Spain's General, exerciſed great Cruelties ; but was not 1 
able entirely to reduce them, as they were aſſiſted by the Queen of Os | 
England, (Elizabeth) as well as France. Philip, therefore, fitted out | x 
the moſt powerful Fleet that ever rode upon the Ocean, ſtiled, 
The Invincible Armada, Anne 1583, with which he attempted to 
invade England ; but by the Bravery and Stratagems of the Engliſb, 
and the Storms they met with, the greateſt Part of the Armada was 
deſtroved. PE - 8 | 
He atterwards entered into a War with France with no better Suc- 
_ ceſs: But upon the Death of Henry King of Portugal, Anno 1579, 
be invaded that Kingdom, which he claimed as Son and Heir of 
Jiabella, Daughter of Emanuel King of Portugal; and though the 
Braganza Family were thought to have a better Title, they were not 
ſtrong enough at the "Time to. oppoſe Philip's Uſurpation, whereby he 
became polleſſed of the Spice Iſlands, and other Settlements of the 
Portugueſe in the Eaſi-Indies, as well as of Guineain Africa, and Brazil 8 5 


in South America. 

This Prince put his eldeſt Son Don Carts to Death, under Pre- 
tence he was engaged in a Confpiracy againſt him, though ſome 
Lave ſuggeſted it was with a View of marrying the Lady Iſalellu 
to Vhom Don Car. o his Son was contracted. This Fhilip II. mare 
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ried Mary Queen of * and after her Death courted her Siſter 


ueen Elizabeth. 


he Spaniards, in order to diſtreſs the diſaffected Netherlanders, 
ering prohibited all Commerce with them, the Dutch fitted out 
Fleets, and made themſelves Maſters of the moſt conſiderable Settle- 
ments the Portugueſe had in the Eaſ.-Indies, while that Kingdom was 


under the Dominion of Spain; they alſo ſubdued Part of Brazil, 
and ſo diſturbed the Navigation of the Spaniards to America and the | 


Eaft-Indies, that Spain was contented to grant a Truce to the Seven 
United Provinces of the Netherlands, which had thrown off the Spaniſh 


Yoke, Ann? 1609: The other Ten Provinces having been reduced 


again under the Dominion of Spain, by the Duke of Alva, and other 
| Spaniſh Generals. 


The Spaniard; renewed the War with the Dutch Anno 1622, which 


continued until the Year 1648, when the Dutch were acknowledged 


Independent States at the Treaty of alia. 


In che mean Time the C fallow; revolted to the French, Anno 1640. 


And in the ſame Year Portugal revolied, John IV. Duke of Bra- 
ganza, having found Means to expel the Spaniaxds, and aſcend that 
Throne. 

Naples was almoſt loſt in To Year 1647, Maſſinello, a Fiſherman, 
railing an Inſurrection on Account of ſome Duties that were laid on 
Fiſh and Fruit, reduced the whole Country to his Obedience; but the 


Spaniſh Governor tound Means to get him taken off, and Naples Was 


again reduced to the obedience of Spain. 
In the Year 1655, the Eugliſb invaded the Hand of Jamaica in Ame- 


rica, and took it from the Spaniards. 


And in 1658, the Engliſh with the Aſſiſtance of the French, took 
Dunkirk from Spain. 

The Spaniards being engaged in a War with France, in the Reign 
of Philip IV. loſt the Province of Artois and ſeveral Towns in the 
Netherlands. And at a ſubſequent Peace, made Anno 1660, called the 
Pyrencan Treaty, Artois was confirmed to France, together with St. 


Omers, Aire, Gravelin, Bourburgh, St. Venant, Landrecy, <ueſnoy, Aveſne, 


Marienberg, Philipwilie, Thionville, Mantmedy, Ivoy, and Damvillers ; and 
the French King, Lewis XIV. thereupon married the eldeſt Infanta of 
Spain, Maria Thereſa, but they both renounced all ſuture Pretenſions 
to the Succeſſion of the Spani/h Monarchy for them and their a 
However, it was not long after that Lewis XIV. invaded the Spaniſd 
N-uberlands again, reduced Franche Comte, or Burgundy, took Liſle, 
Tournay, Charleroy, Doxvay, Onudenard, and ſeveral more. Liſle, Tour- 


zay, Douay, Oudenard and Charleroy, were confirmed to France by the 


Treaty of Aix la Chapelle, 1608. 

The War between France as Spain being revived in 1672, the 
Sg lot Conde, Valenciennes, Cambray, pres, St. Gmers Bouchain, 
ire, and Ihleiulitune, with ail rays Com; Which were contirmed to 


France by the Irtaiy of Nemernuen, 1678. War commencing again in 
1083, the Hrenci took Court ay, rm and Luxemburg; Which last 
was contirmed to Fraucé by a ſubiccuent Licaty ; but Coariray and 


Dixmutk were roſts: 4 to Sein. 
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In the Year 1689, Spain entered into a Confederacy with the Em- 


peror, and Empire, England, Holland, and the Northern Crowns, 


againſt France ; but the Allies under Prince I aldeck were defeated at 


 Flerus in 1690, before the Engliſb had joined them. Mons was taken 


by the French in 1693, and Namur in 1692 ; and the Confederates loſt 
the Battle of Steznkirk the ſame Year, being betrayed by a Domeſtic of 


the Duke of Bavaria, tor which he was hanged. In May 1692, the 
Engliſh and Dutch Fleets, commanded by Admiral Rel, totally de- 
feated the French under Admiral Tourvilie, near Cherburg, 21 of their 
largeft Ships being burnt, ſunk and deſtroyed. In the Year 1693, the 


French gained the Victory at Lunden, took Huy and Charleroy, allo Pa- 


lamos and Girone in Catalonia. In the Year 1695, King William, who 


commanded the Confederates, retook Namur; the French on the other 


S Hand, took Deyn/e and Dixmude, bombarded Bruſſels and made 14 Bat- 
talions of the Allies Priſoners of War. | 


The next Year 1697, the French took Ath in Flanders, and Barcelona, 


the Capital of Catalonia in Spain, and plundered Carthagena in America 
of much Treaſure : However, they thought fit to conſent to a Peace 
the ſame Year, to reſtore Catalonia and Luxemburg, and all the Places 
they had taken in Flanders in that War, to the Crown of Spain; which 
Peace was concluded at Ryſwic, 1697. | 


Charles II. King of Spain, being at this Time in a declining State 


of Health, and the Dutch being apprehenſive that Lexis XIV. would 
ſeize on Flanders, and the whole Spaniſb Monarchy upon the Death 
of his Catholic Majeſty, perſuaded the King of England, William III. 

to enter into a Trexy with the French King, for a Partition of the 

Spaniſh Dominions, between the Emperor, the Duke of Bavaria, and 
his moſt Chriſtian Majefty ; who all of them pretended a Right to 
the Succeſſion; which coming to the Knowledge of his Catholic 
Majeſty, he made his Will, and gave the entire Span;/b Monarchy 
to Philip Duke of Anjou, ſecond Son of the Dauphin of France, 


and Grandſon to Lewis XIV. and dying not long aſter the making 
this Will, in the Year 177, Lewis XIV. immediately feized on 
all the Spaniſh Dominions for his Grandſon Philip, and cauſed 


him to be proclaimed King of Spain. Ihe Imperialiſis on the other 
Hand inſiſted that Charles's Will was forged, or executed when 
he was Non-compos, and marched an Army over the As into 
[taly, in order to recover the Spaniſh Territories there, out of the 
Hands of France. The Allies were very ſucceſsful in this War in 
Traly and Flanders, and the Emperor Leopold and his Son Joſeph, 
having made a Reſignation of their Intercſt in the Spani/h Ma- 
narchy to the Archduke Charles, the Emperor's ſecond Son, he was 
proclaimed King of Spain, and conveyed to Pirtuge! by the Britiſo 
Fleet, 1703. Twelve "Thouſand Engliſh and Dutch afterwards em- 
barked on board the Fleet, in order to join the Portugueſe and invade 
Spain on that Side. | . 
The Confederate Fleet, commanded by Sir George Reoke, took Gib- 
tar on the 11th of July 1764, and on the 13th of Augu/t defeated 
che Prench Fleet near Malaga. | | | 0 
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In the mean Time the Hungarian Malecontents and the Duke of 


Bavaria, joined by Part of the French Army, greatly diſtreſſed the 


Emperor and Empire. Whereupon the Duke of Marlborough, who 
' commanded the Confederate Forces in Flanders (wheye he had taken 


ſo many Towns, that the Dutch were in no Danger of being ſur- 
prized in his Abſence) marched to the Banks of the Danube, and ob- 
tained that memorable Victory at Hechftet, in 1704, where the French 


and Bavarians loſt 40, ooo Men, Priſoners included; and the EleQor 
of Bavaria being driven out of his Dominions, the Imperialifts took 


Poſſeſſion of them. 


But the French were ſuperioh in ltaly, and took the Towns of Verue, : 
Verceil, Nice, Suſa, and Zu Franca from the Duke of Savoy. On 
the sch of May 1705, N. &, died Leopold Emperor of Germany, and was 


ſucceeded by his eldeſt Son Joſeph, King of the Romans. 
On the 23d of July 1505, King Charles and the Prince of Heſſe 
Darmſtadt, with a Body of Land Forces, embarked with the Confede- 
rate Flect at Liſbon, commanded by Sir George Rooke, and landing at 
Barcelona, attacked and took the Fort of Monjey, after which the 8 


clared ſor King Charles, as did the Province of Valentia, on the Earl 
of Peterborough's marching thither. The next Spring, 1706, King 


 #hilip laid 115 to Barcelona, in which King Charles remained; but 
Philip was obliged by the Earl of Peterborough to raiſe the Siege, and fly 
precipitately into France. Whereupon the Allied Army, on the Side of 


Portugal, marched to Madrid, where they proclaimed King Charles III. 


andi invited him to come and take Poſſeſſion of that Capital; but the 
Province of Aragon declaring for King Charles at the ſame Time, he 
marched thither, where he ipent ſo much Time, that King Philip re- 


turned from FranceWfith a powerful Army, and obliged the Allies to re- 
tire from Madrid. 


The French having taken every Town of the Duke of Savoy) s, ex- 
cept Turin, laid Siege to that Capital; whereupon Prince Eugene ha- 
ving joined the Duke, attacked the French, who were commanded by 
the Duke of Orleans, in their Trenches before Turin, and gained 2 
moſt compleat Victory, September 7, 17c6. And the French were ſoon 
after compelled to evacuate Save, Piedmont, Milan, and al] the North 

of ltaly. 

In the mean Time the Allies, commanded by the Duke of Marl- 
boruugh in the Nether/ands, entirely deteated the French, commanded 


by the Dukes of Bavaria and Villeroy, at Ramillies, on the 121th of 


May; whereupon Brufjels, Lovain, Mechlin, Ghent, Bruges, Oudenard, 


N Antwerp, and many other Towns, opened their Gates, and ſubmitted 
to the Conqueror, proclaiming King Charles III. their Sovereign. 


Ihe tame Campaign che Spanijh Iſlands of Majorca and Ivica were te- 


duced to the Obedience of King n. by the Britiſh Admiral Sir 


ohn Leude. 


Don Pedro King of 8 dying on the 11th of December 1700, 
was ſucceeded by his Son Don Fe bn. 


In the Beginning of the Year 1707, the Allicd Army in Spain, 


Commanded 
. 


ity 
| ſurrendered to King Charles; but the Prince of Heſſe was killed in the 


Attack of the Fort. The whole Province of Catalonia ſoon after de- 
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commanded by the Marquis aa Minas and the Earl of Galway, was 
totally defeated at Almanza in Caſtile, by the French and Spaniards, | 
commanded by the Duke of Berwick, and all Spain was entirely loſt, 
except Catalonia. PE . | 1 

Soon after the Duke of Savey and Prince Eugene invaded France 
on the Side of Provence, and laid Siege to Thoulon, while the Confe- 
derate Fleet, commanded by Admiral Shovel, blocked up that Port by 
Sea; but the Germans having detached 15,000 Men to reduce Naples, 
(which ſubmitted to King Charles this Campaign) the Allies were not 
ſtrong enough to take Thoulon; and the French having drawn down a 
numerous Army to relieve the Town, the Allies were compelled to 
- raiſe the Siege, and retire over the Var into Italy again. CT IE 

In the Campaign of 1708, the French ſurprized the Cities of 
Ghent and Bruges; but their Army bcing defeated at Oudenard, and 
the City of Li/le taken by the Allies, Ghent and Bruges were recovered 
again. And the ſame Campaign King Charles married the Princeſs 
05 Wolfenbuttle ; ſoon after which, the Britiſh Admiral, Sir Jobn Leake, 
| wary the Spaniſh Iſland of Sardinia to the Obedience of King 
A | 7 3B oo es 
On the 7th of May 1709, the Allies on the Side of Portugal were 
defeated at Caya by King Philip's Forces, and a Brigade of the Engliſh 
made Priſoners of War. On the other Hand, Yournay in Flanders 
was taken by the Allies; and Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marl- 
borough obtained a complete Victory over the French, commanded b 
the Marſhals Villars and Boufflers, at Malplaguet; and the City of Mons 
was taken by the Allies on the 2 1ſt of Ofober. : | 
Do way and Bethune in the Netherlands were taken by the Allies in 
the Campaign of 1710. And General Stanhope, Commander for 
King Charles, gained two Victories over King Philip in Spain: After 
which he took Poſſeſſion of Madrid; but the Portugueſe refuſing to 
march into Spain and join him, Charles was obliged to abandon 
Madrid, and retire towards Catalonia, being followed by the Army; 
_ the Engliſh commanded by General S:anhope, being ſeparated from that 
Part of the Allied Army commanded by General Staremberg, were 
ſurrounded by King Philip's Forces in the Town of Bribuega, and made 
Priſoners of War. Ne : e 

Staremberg receiving Advice of the March of the Spaniards to ſur- 
prize the Engliſh in 13 marched to their Relief: and finding 

the Engliſb had ſurrendered a little before, he engaged the French and 
Spaniards at Villa Vicioſa, and gave them a Defeat; but finding they 
would ſoon be re-intorced, he continued his March into Catalonia 

whither King Charles had retreated ſome Time before. The Towns 
of Air and St. Venant in Flanders were taken by the Allies this Cam- 
paign. „„ | 

The French plundered the Town of St. Sebaſtian, and ſeveral 
other rich Settlements of the Portugueſe in Brazil, Anno 1711: 
Whereupon the Portugueſe thought fir to enter into a Treaty of 
Peace with the French, without the Concurrence of their Allies. 
This Campaign the Allies made themſelves Matters of Bouchain in 


the 
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the Netherlands ; and the following Winter the French made Propoſals 


of Peace to the Britiſh Court; about which Time the Emperor Foſeph 


died, and his Brother King Charles was elected Emperor at Franckfort, 
Ockober 12, 1711. | | | ES 


The firſt general Conferences for a Peace were held at Utrecht in 


the United Provinces, on the 29th of January, V. S. 1 745. | 
The Allies appearing very unwilling to put an End to the War, the 


Queen of England conſented to continue it another Campaign, and the 


Town of Queſnay in the Netherlands was beſieged and taken on the 4th 
of Jap: 1912. :-- . 5 . 
IT be Duke of Ormond commanding the Britiſh Forces in Flanders this 


Campaign, in the Room of the Duke of Marlborough, declared to the 
Generals of the Allies, that he had Orders to agree to a Ceſſation of 


Arms with the French, who conſented to a Peace on the Terms Great 

Britain demanded. Whereupon Prince Eugene, with the Auftrian and 
Dutch Forces, and the Mercenaries, ſeparated from the Duke of Or- 
mond on the 16th of July; and on the 17th, he and Marſhal Villar: 


_ proclaimed a Ceſſation of Arms between Great-Britain and France, in 


their reſpective Camps. 


Prince Eugene having laid Siege to Landrecy, the French ſurprized the 8 
Earl of Albemarle, who commanded a large Detachment ef the Allied 


Army at Denain, defeated his Troops and made him Priſoner. On 
the 24th of Ju, whe French alſo attacked and took Marchiennes, 
where were the M:.gazines of the Allies, ſufficient for two Sieges, and 
made the Garriſon conſiſting of Five Thouſand Men, Priſoners of War. 
And, the French afterwards retaking ſeveral other Towns, the Dutch 
thought fit to come into the Britiſb Plan of Peace, King Philip having 
renounced all future Pretenſions to the Crown of France; as the Dukes 
of Burgundy, Berry, and Orleans, did to the Crown of Spain. 


The Treaty of Peace was ſigned at Utrecht, by the Miniſters of all 1 


tte Allies, (except thoſe of the Emperor and Empire) and by the Ple- 


nipotentiaries of France, on the 3 iſt of March 1713. O. S. By this 
Treaty the Fortifications of Dunkirk were to be demoliſhed, and the 


Harbour filled up ; Minorca and Gibraltar were confirmed to Great 


Britain. The Englijh were to furniſh the Spaniſh Settlements in Ame- 


rica with Negroes. And a Ship of 509 Tons was allowed to be ſent 
by Great Britain annually, with Brizi/h Merchandize to Porto-Bello, 
&c. Luxemberg, Namur, Charleroy, Menin, Tournay, Furnes, Fort 
Knoque, pres, and Dixmude, were made the Dutch Barrier in the 
| Netherland; ; but Liſle, Aire, Bethune, and St. Venant were reſtored to 


France, and the reſt of the Towns they had retaken this Campaign con- 


firmed to them. 1 
The Catalans were indemnified by this Treaty, and the Allies there- 
upon evacuated that Province; but the Catalans refuſed the Indem- 


nity, erected an Independent State, and declared War againſt King 


Philip, as did the Iſland of Majorca; but Barcelona and the whole 


Province of Catalonia were reduced to the Obedience of King Philip 


by the Duke of Berawick, in the Year 1714; and Majorca was com- 


pelled to ſubmit to that Prince in 1715. 
1 The 


The Germans carried on the War for ſome Time aſter the Allice 


and the French had ſigned the Peace at Utrecht 3 but the French hav- 
ing taken Landau, and ſome other Places, the Ger mans concluded a 


Peace with them at Raftat, Arno 1714 ; whereby each Party, was 


left in Poſſeſſioh of what they had taken during il.e War, only Stcily 


was allotted to the Duke of Savoy, with the Lille of King of that | 


Wand. 


Sawvsy, dying in the Year 1714, the King the ſame Year married 
the Princeſs Elizabeth, Daughter of the Duke of Parma; which 
Match being negociated by Alheroni an ltalian Eccleſiattic, the Quecn 
procured a Cardinal's Cap for him, and by her Influence he oon 
after became Prime Miniſter in the Speniſh Court. And the Ve- 
netiant being attacked by the Turks in the Year 1715, the Cardi- 


nal, at the Inſtance of the Pope, fent a Squadron of Men of War to 


their Aſſiſtance, which ſaved the Iſland of G. but the Venetiaus loſt 
all the Morea. 
The Spaniards having now increaſed thete Navy, and bang uneaſy 
at the diſmembering their Monarchy, Cardinal 4:beroni, on Iretence 
that the Emperor had forfeited his Right to the Span Dominions 
in /taly, by not delivering up Catulonia and the Iſland ot Majorca to 
King Philip, invaded and ſubdued the Iſland of Sardinia in 1717 ; 
and the next Year invaded Szcily and reduced the greateſt Part of that 
Iſland : Whereupon the Emperor, Great Britain, France, and [iot- 
land, entered into a Confederacy againſt Spain, which was called the 
Quadruple Alliance; and the Eng/iſh Admiral, Sir George Byng, was 


ſent into the 6 with a ſtrong Squadron, to prevent the eu- 


tire Loſs of that Iſland. 


The Admiral coming up with the Spaniſh Fleet in the Strait of 
Mcfſma, July 1718, took eleven and burnt fix of their Men of War. 
He alfo tranſported. a Body of Germans to Sicily, to oppole the Spaniſh 
General the Marquis De Lede; and teveral ſmart N hap- 
pened there between the Germans and the Spaniards. 

In the mean Time the French invaded Hain on the Side of (Tui 
puſcog, took Pert-Paſſage, and burnt ſeveral Spaniſh Men of War; they 
aftcrwards took Ventarabia and St. Sebaſtians, and reduced the whole 
Province of Guipuſcaa. I he Britiſh Forces, commanded by Lord 
Cobham, alſo made a Deſcent into Spain, took and plundered View, and 
then reimbarked. On the other Hand, the Spaniard, 111 bar}: 300 
Men under the Command of the Earl of Seaforih, Who landed in 


Scotland, and was joined by two or three thouland Highlanders; but 


they were deſcared i in June 171G, by General It rhtman, and mot of 


the Spaniard; made Pritoncrs of War. 

The French were induced to enter into this War with $a; 1, it is 
ſaid, by a Project C: rdinal .7beront had formed, in Concert with 
the French Nobili „„ deprive the Duke of Orcinus of the Re- 
gency, and deicated my» <>. lions, of ſuccee ding 


v_ the Throne of 
Breuer in Favour of King Piilipz but howeier that was, "Han 


7 
Philig finding him (eir unanle to reſiſt 10 pore; it 2 Cunicderac ee 
tered into a Treaty with the Allies; coalen- ed do cricunic Sicily 


aud 


The Queen of Spain, Maria Loniſa, Daughter of the Duke of 


= . 5 
and Sardinia: And Sicily was thereupon allotted to the Emperor, and 


the late King of Sicily made King of Sardinia ; and the French reſtored 
to Sparn all their Acquiſitions in Guipu/coa. Cardinal Alberont, who had 


been the Occaſion of this War, was ſoon after diſgtaced and obliged to 
| * | 


return to /taly. 5 
Ihe French King being a Child of a weakly Conſtitution, on 
whole Death without Iſſue, the Duke of Orleans was to have ſucceed- 
ed to that Crown, the Duke thought fit to marry him to the Infanta 
Maria, eldeſt Daughter of the King of Spain, then in the fourth Year 
of her Age, from whom no Iſſue could be expected in many Years. 


The Regent alſo married his own Daughter, Madamoiſelle de Man!. 


penſier, to the Prince of Afturias, the King of Spain's eldeſt Son; and 


ſhe was ſent to the Court of Spain. At the ſame Time the Infanta 


came to reſide in France, where ſhe bore the Title of Queen for ſome 
Time, but the Regent dying in 1723, the French began to think of | 
ſending back the Infanta Queen, and marrying their King to ſome Prin- 
ceſs from whom they might hope for Iſſue. 5 5 

In the mean Time (wiz. January 16, 1722) Philip King of Spain, | 
thought fit to abdicate his Throne in Favour of his eldeſt Son Lewis, 


who was accordingly proclaimed King at Madrid; but the young King 


realcend the Throne. 


dying of the Small-Pox in Auguft following, Philip was prevailed on to 
The ſame Year the French Minftry ſent back the Infanta Queen 


to Spain, and married their King to the Princeſs Legenſti, Daughter 
of Stantſiaus, once King of Poland; at which the Spaniards being in- 


cenſed the Baron Riperda, then Prime Miniſter at the Court of 
Spain, and formerly Ambaſſador from the States-General, negociated 


a ſeparate Peace with the Emperor : Whereupon the Congreſs that 


bad been held at Cambray, chiefly to adjuſt Matters between the 


Courts of Vienna and Spain, broke up. The Emperor was induced to 


enter into a Treaty with Spain, (which obtained the Name of the 


Vienna-Treaty) by the Endeavours which had been uſed by the Ma- 
Titime Powers to ſupptels the Eaff - India Company he had erected at 


fend. By this Trc:ty it was ſtipulated that France and Spain ſhould 


never be united under one Head; that Philip ſhould renounce all 
Pretenſions to Szcily, Naples, Milan, and the Netherlands ; that Don 


Carlis, the Queen of Sparn's eldeſt Son, ſhould ſucceed to Tuſcany, 
Parma, and Fiacentia, on the Death of the reigning Dukes without 


Iſſue; that Lenborn ſhould remain a free Port, and Sardinia be con- 
firmed with the Title of King, to the Houſe of Savoy: And the 


Emperor relinquiſhed all Pretenſions to the Spaniſh Territories in the 


Potieti:un of Philip. A Treaty of Commerce alſo was concluded be- 
tween the Parties, whereby it was agreed to ſupport the G/tend- Raſi- 


India Company, who were permitted to ſell the Product of India in the 


Ports of Spain. | | MM 
In Oppoſition to the Vienna Treaty, Great Britain, France, and 


| Pryffia, concluded another at Hanover ; whereby they guaranteed 


each oiher's Dominions, with their Rights and Privileges in Traffic ; 
to which the Dutch acceded with Abundance of Reftrictions ; where- 
upon the King of Pruſſia withdrew, declaring that he would not be 
bound by it. | 5 | 
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Baron Riperda, who had concluded the Vienna Treaty, on his Re- 
turn from thence was created a Duke; but his Adminiſtration not 
being approved by the Grandees, whoſe Reſentment he dreaded, he 
- reſigned his Poſt of Prime Miniſter, and took Refuge in the Houſe 
of Mr. Stanhope the Britiſh Ambaſſador at Madrid, from whence he 
was taken and impriſoned, but found Means to eſcape. The Em- 
peror proczeded to prohibit all Britiſb Merchandize to be im- 
ported into Sicily, or any other Part of his Dominions. And his 
Ally the King of Spain infilting on a Promiſe from the King of 
England for teftoring Gibraltar. on his acceding to the Quadrupte 
Alliance, laid Siege to-that Fortreſs : Whereupon the Court of Great= 
Britain commanded Admiral Haſier to block up Porto Bello with a 
Squadron of Men of War, and ordered another Squadron to lie 
upon the Coaſt of Old Spain, to prevent the Galleons returning to 
Eurape ; which they were not however able to do, Admiral Caſ- 
tanetta, with twenty Sail, getting into Cadiz about this Time; and 
as for thoſe at Porto Bello they thought fit to unlade their Treaſure, 
and ſecure it on Shore. In the mean Time Admiral Heſer died in 
that unhealthy Climate, and his Men were ſo ſickly, that the Fleet 
was forced to be remanned from Jamaica; the Ships were Worm 
eaten, and rendered unit for Service; and the Britiſ Trade ſuffered 
greatly in that Part of the World. A Treaty of Pacincation between 
Great Britain, the Emperor, and Spain, being ſet on Foot in the 
Year 1727, it was agreed that the Siege of Gibraltar ſhould be raiſed, 
that the Offend Trade to India ſhould be ſuſpended, and that the Bri- 
ib Squadrons ſhould return from Porto-Bello and the Coaſts of Old 
Hhßain. | | ET 6 | 
57 a ſubſequent Treaty between Great Britain, France, and Spain, 
in 1729, Great Britain engaged to furniſh the Spantards with a Squa- 
dton of Men of War and Land Forces, to convoy Don Carlos and 
booo Spaniards to Italy, to ſecure the eventual Succeſſion of that Prince 
to the Dutchies of Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia, and to pay a cer- 
tain Sum for the Ships which Admiral Byng deftroyed : And Spain a- 


greed, that Great-Britain ſhould have Satisfaction for the Depredations | 
of the Spaniards in America; and a Congrets was appointed to be held 


at Soiſſons, to accommodate ſuch Differences as remained. : | 
In the mean Time a Marriage was agreed upon between Ferdinand 
Prince of the Afurias, and the Infanta of Portugal; and another be- 
tween the Prince of Bragil and Mary the Intanta of Spain, who had 
been contracted in Marriage with Lewis the XVth of France. | 
The Emperor being greatly alarmed at that Article in the Treaty 
of Seville, tor introducing Spaniſh Forces into Italy, proteſted againſt 
it. foreleeing that this would endanger the Lofs of all his /za/ian Do- 
minions ; and marched a good Body of Troops into Jraly, to | envy 
222inſt this fatal Meaſure, whereby the Execution of it was ſuſpend- 
| © for a Year or two; but the Britiſſß Fleet commanced by Sir 
Charles Waver, with Land Forces on Board, juining that of Spain in 
the Year 1731, convoycd the Gooo Spaniards to Leghorn, Which the 
Emperor ſeemed to conſent to upon the Maritime Powers guarantee- 
ug 10 him the Poſſeſſion of his /zaftan Dominions; which ond him 
in lit. Stead, as appeared two Year: after: For ig. Ring . 4 
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land dying in the Year 1733, and Staniſlaus, Father-in-Law to the King 


of France, becoming a Candidate for that Crown, which he hag 
formerly poſſeſſed, and the French King eſpouſing his Intereſt, he was 


oppoied by the Elector of Saxony, ſupported by the united Intereſt of 


the Courts of Vienna and Ruſſia, who fixed the Elector, Aupuſtus the 
I hid, upon the Throne of Poland: Which the French King pretended 
was {uch an Aifront and Injury to him, that making an Alliance with 
ain and Sardinia, he invaded the German Dominions in lialy, carried 


tac War into Germany, and took Philij ſku 2. where the Duke of Boe. 
evick was killed in the Trenches. 


After ſeveral Battles between the Allies ind the Serial For orces in 


_ Tat, the Emperor was driven out of all his Italian Dominions, ex- 
cept Mantun. He fent Memorial after Memorial to the Maritime 


Towers, that had guaranteed theſe Dominions to him; but they con- 


tented themſelves with offering their Mediation, and di d not think ht 


to concern themſelves farther in his Quarrel. W. hereupon the Empe- | 


For was compelled to confirm Naples and Sicily to Don Carlos, who 
had already taken Pofſcfion of them, and been proclaimed King, on 
Condition that the Allies ſhould reſtore the Milane/e and Mantua, and 
cede Parma and Placentia to the Emperor. And it was further agreed, 
that the Duke of Lorrain ſhould make a Ceſſion of that Dutchy to King 
Stani//nus, which on his Death ſhould be united to the Crown of France ; 


_ that in Lieu of it, the Duke of Lorrain ſhould enjoy the Dutchy 
7. je Ony. | 


x he Spaniards continuing to ſearch and plunder the Britiſh Ships i in 


America,: and ſeize the Effects of the South Sea Company on that Side, 
heavy Complaints were made to the Court of Spain on theſe Heads, 
which ſeemed to conſent, that Satisfaction ſhouid be made for all 
unjuſt Captures, it being made abundantly evident, that the Spaniards 
had taken and condemned a great many Britiſh Ships that had never 
attempted to trade with Spaniſh America. Whereupon Commiſſaries 


were nominated to adjuſt the Loſſes on both Sides; the Engliſb De- 


mand being reduced by them to 200, 000 J. whereof 60, ooo J. was 
deducted tor the Spaniſh Men of War deſtroyed by Admiral Byng, 
purſuant to an Article in the Treaty of Seville; by which, and other 
Abatements, the Demand of the Engliſh was reduced to 95,000 /. 


and though 68,000 was acknowledged to be due to the South Sea 


Company, on Account of the Seizures the Spaniards had made of 
their Effects ; yet the Spaniards pretended a much greater Sum was 


due to them from the Company, which they inſiſted ſhould be de- 


ducted ont o 
the Luc 


he Balance that appeared due to Eagland; to which 
” Cemmuliaries agreed. and 11 ſigned a Convention to that Pu 

pole i; Jani ry 1738-39. leaving the Affair of Viſiting and Seizing the 1e 
Merchant th:p* ct clan to furure Conterences. W bick '1 reacy the 
Court of. 'rcat Britain ratified ; and it was approved of in the Houle 
of Commons, by a Majority of. 28 Voices ; but the Spaniard: neg- 
lecting to pay the G G5: cvol. at the Time pointed, and the Mer- 
chants of Frg/and iu general pelitioning againſt the Convention, the 
Court was compellc in a Manner 10 Cer into a War with Hain, 
which was bers. bv granting Letters of Nargque to the Merchants, 
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in order to make Repriſals for the Loſſes they had ſuſtained ; and on 
the 23d of October following, War was declared againſt Spain. 

In the Proſecution whereof, without reckoning the ſmall Trading- 
ſhips loſt on either Side, the Spaniards ſuffered at leaſt Twelve Mil- 
lion Sterling Loſs in Capital Prizes and Men of War; and a Peace be- 
ing concluded in 1748, it was agreed by a ſubſequent Treaty in 1750, 
That his Catholic Majeſty ſhould pay to the Sauth-Sea Company 100, ooo. 
And to prevent any illicit Trade, and all Diſputes ariſing therefrom, 
the Company's Right of ſending their Annual Galleon ſhould entirely 
ceaſe and determine. | mY | 


Preſent State of Spain.] The Stariards have parted with almoſt all 
their European Dominions out of Sparn, particularly Burgundy, and 
the Netherlands, Milaneſe, Naples, Sicily, and Sardinia : But as the 


Princes of the Houſe of Bous hon poſſeſs France, Spain, the Sicilies, and 


Parma, the Intereſts of Spain and France ſeem to be ſo firmly united, 
that they will probably join againſt any other Power in Europe, when- 
ever either of them are attacked: I look upon Spain therefore, to be 
much more formidable at preſent, than it was before the Duke of 4njuu 
mounted that Throne. We find France took this Kingdom under its 
Protection in the laſt War, and thus united, they appeared an Over- 
match for all the Allies at Land, though they were no Match for Eng- 
- land alone at Sea. And as France is the great Support of Spain, no 
Doubt they will make the French ſome Return, by favouring their 
Traffic with Spaniſh America. Alliances are never more firmly eftab- 
liſhed, than when it is the Intereſt of both the contracting Parties to 
obſerve the Terms they have agreed on. VV 
Neor is the Alliance of France the only Benefit ariſing from Spain's 

having a Prince of French Extraction on the 'i hrone. The Court of 
Spain have conſiderably improved their Revenues, and increaſed their 
Forces by Sea and Land; fince that Event, the People are encouraged 
to apply themſelves to ManuſaQures and Huſbandry, and to ſhake off 
that idle and heavy Diſpoſition, which had rendered them to contemp- | 
tible in the Eyes of other Nations; and they may probably, in a few 
Years, make a more conſiderable Figure in Europe, than they did un- 
der their Native Princes; and it is not at ali improbable, that /i 
| ſhould, on ſome Pretence or other, hereatter add Portugal to her Do- 
minions again, ſince France will ſcarce ever make a Diverſion in Fa- 
vour of that Kingdom, as it is uſed to do, when Pertagal was invaded 
by Spain : No Nation beſide France can protect Portugal againſt Spain, 
except Britain with its Fleet; and ſhould Portugal be reduced by the 
9paniards, it will probably greatly affect the Brizi/h Traſhe. From the 
Junction of the Spaniſh and French Fleets, which are now increaſing, 
we have a great deal to apprehend. I ſhould have remembcred, that 
the Spaniards are ſtill Matters of Oran, Ceuta, and fome other Places 
in Africa, and are perpetually at War with the Alger nes, and the fcſt 
ot the Powers on the Coaſt of Barbary, which maxe trequent Deſcents 
on the Coaſt of Spain, and carry whole Villages into Captivity, as 
e as plunder all the defenceleſs Ships they meet with at Sea of that 
Nation. | | 
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Mountains. Portugal | is as mountainous a Country as Spain, and 
thoſe Mountains are uſually barren Rocks ; the Chief of them are the 
Mountains which divide A/garva from Alenteye ; ; thoſe in Trales Mon- 
tes; and the Rock of Lion at the South of the 9s called Cape 


| Bore. or Sintra. 


Rivers.) The Rivers in Portugal are, 1. G 2. Tajo. 3. 


Mondero. 4. Douro; and 5 Minbo; all falling 1 into the Atlantic Ocean, 
[For their Courſe, ſee Sparn.] 


Premontories or Capes.] 1. Cape Mondego, near - the Mouth of the 
River Mondezo. 2. Cape Roca, at the North Entrance of the River 
74 3. Cape Eſpithel, at the South Entrance of the River Tajo ; and 
4- Cape St. Vincent, on the South Weſt Point of Algarwa. 


Bays.) 
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— Bays.) Bays are thoſe of Cadoan, or St. Ubes, South of Liſbon and 


Lagos Bay in Algarva. . 
Air.] The Air is not ſo pure as in Spain, neither is it ſo exceſſive 
hot as in ſome of the Southern Provinces of Spain, lying for the moſt 
Part on the Sea, and refreſhed with Breezes from thence. 
Foil and Produce.) The Soil is not fo fruitful as that of Spain, nor are 
their Fruits ſo good, though they are of the ſame Kind; they have 
Plenty of Wine, but very little Corn, great Quantities whereof are car- 


_ ried them from England. The Fleſh of their Cattle and Poultry is lean 


and dry, but they have a great deal of good Sea Fiſh. | wy 

Animals.) The Horſes in Portugal are briſk lively Animals, as they 
are alſo in Spain, but of a ſlight Make; and Mules being much ſurer 
footed, are more uſed both for Carriage and Draught. Some Black 
Cattle and Flocks of Sheep are ſeen here, but they do not abound, 
and their Fleſh is generally lean and dry. Their Hogs and Kids are 
much the beſt Food. 5 N 

Manu factures.] Either their Wool, or thoſe that Manufacture it are 


in Fault; for they make only ſome coarſe Cloth, worn by the meaneſt 


of the People; others wear Engliſb Cloth or Stuffs; but black Bays 
more than any other Kind. . . 
Traffic.) Portugal has a conſiderable Foreign Trade, eſpecially with 


Enęland, exchanging their Wines, Salt and Fruit for the Britiſh Woollen 
Manufactures, with which they turniſh their Colonies and Subjects in 
Aſia, Africa, and America. Their Plantations in Brazil in South Ame- 


rica are immenſely rich; yielding Gold, Silver, Diamonds, Sugar, 


Indigo, Copper, "Tobacco, Train-Oil, Brazil, and other Dying Woods, 


Gums, and Drugs. They have very extenſive Plantations alſo on the 


Faſt and Weſt Coaſt of Africa, from whence they bring Gold, Ivory, 
and Slaves ſufficient to manure their Sugar and Tobacco Plantations 
in Br.zi// They carry on a conliderable Trade alſo with the Eaft- 


Indies, being till poſſeſſed of Goa their Capital, and ſeveral other 
Places there. 9 . . - 
Liſbon is the greateſt Port in Eurepe, except London and Amſterdam 
Oporto and Viana allo are conſiderable Ports, as well as St. Nes, where 
Engliſh Ships frequently load with Salt when they are bound to America. 
_ Conſtitution.) The King of Portugal, as well as the King of Spurr, is 
looked upon to be an abſolute Prince: "The Cortes or three Eſtates have 
long ſince fold their Part in the Legiſlature to the Crown, and only 
ſerve to confirm or record ſuch Acts ot State as the Court reſolves 
upon, to declare the next Heir to the Crown when the King 1s plcaſed 
to nominate him, or to ratify Treaties with Foreign Princes who ſtill 
eſleem their Conſent of any Weight, | 
Kiry's Titles, ] The King's '1itles are, King of Portugal and the A- 
garva's on this vide ; and beyond the Seas in Africa, Lord of Guiney, 
and of the Navigation, Conquell, and Commerce of Ethiopia, Ara- 


big, Perſia, India, Brazil, &c. 


In the Year 1748, the King of Portugal was dignied by the Pope 

with the Title of His 2 Fairbful Majejty: — 
The eldeſt Son of Portugal is Iuiled Prince of Braz J. 

Arn, The Atms of Por iuc at are, Argent, hye Eſcutcheons 

| | L | Azure, 
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Azure, placed croſs-wiſe, each charged with as many Beſants of the 
firſt placed Salticr-wiſe, and pointed Sable, for Portugal. The Shield 


| bordered Gules charged with ſeven Towers Or, three in Chief, and 


two in each Flanch. Ihe Creſt is a Crown Or, under the two Flanchez, 
and the Baſe of the Shield appears at the End of it; two Croſſes, the 


_ firſt Flower de Luce Vert, which is for the Order of Avis, and the ſe- 


— 


cond Pattee Gules, for the Order of Chriſt ; the Motto is changeable, 


N'obility.] The Degrees of Nobility are the ſame as in Spain. 


Orders of Kniphthoed.] Their four Orders of Knighthood are, 1. 
That of Avis. | : 
and, 4. The Knights of St. John; who have all Commanderies and 


9. The Order of Chrift. 3. The Order of St. Fame, 


Eitates annexed to their reſpective Orders, as in Spain. 


Forces] Neither their Fleet or Land Forces are very formidable 
they are now the moſt inconſiderable of all the Maritime Powers, and 


their Land Forces the worſt Militia in Europe. 


Revenues.) The Revenues of this Crown, ſince the Diſcovery of the | 


Brazil Mines, may be equal to thoſe of any Prince in Eurgpe ; but their 


each King aſſuming a new one; but it is frequently theſe Words H, 
Rege et Greee (vi. For the oY and the People. = | 


Forces by Sea and Land are very inconſiderable; ſo that here the com- 
mon Obſervation, that Power uſually attends Wealth, does not hold. 


Taxes.) The Cuſtoms and Duties on Goods exported and im- 


Ported are a conſiderable Part of the Public Revenues, and are uſually 
farmed out by the Crown from three Years to three Years. I bele 
Duties are very high in Portugal, and could not be advanced without 


the utter Ruin of the People. Foreign Merchandize pays 23 per Cent. 


on Importation, and Fiſh from Newfoundland 25 per Cent. Filh taken 
in the neighbouring Seas and Rivers pay 47 per Cent. and the Tax 
npon Lands and Cattle that are fold is 10 per Cent. The Duty on 
Snutf alone amounts to 50000 Crowns, Beſides which the King 
draws a conſiderable Revenue from the ſeveral Orders of Knighthoos, 


of which the King is Grand Maſter. And the Pope in Conſideration 


of the large Sums he draws out of this Kingdom on other Account,, 
gives the King the Money ariſing by ſeveral Bulls from the Holy See; 
as thoſe for granting Indulgences, Licences to eat Fleſh at Times pro- 


|  hibited, &c. And it is computed that the Royal Revenues, clear ot 


all Penſions and Salleries, may amount to three Millions five hundred 
thouſand Crowns. The Nobility are not tax'd but upon extraordinary 
Emergencies, and then not very high. „ 

| Perſons and Habils.] As to their Perſons and Habits the Pertyparie 
are not eſteemed ſuch Perſonable Men as the Spaniards : They do not 
confine themſelves to wear black Cloaths as the Spaniard; do, but on 
Feſtivals appear very brilliant. | 


In other Reſhects there is no great difference between them and thcir 
Neighbours ot Spain. 


Ceni u, Cuſioms, c.] As to their Genius, Cuſtoms, Diverſions, Sf 
they reſemble thoſe of Spain, of which they were a Province. I heir 
Religion is the lame, and diere are a proportionable Number of Con- 
vents. A Patriarchate has lately been erected at Liſbon, which is the on 


7 


Difference between the Lecleſiaſtical Government of Spain and Portngs' 


Lung age ] 


e 5» 


that of Spain. It is wniverſally ſpoken on all the Coaſts of Africa, and 


Ala, as far as China, but mixed with the Language of the ſeveral Na- 5 


tions in that extenſive Tract of Country. Their Pater-nofter runs thus: 


Padre noſſo que efias nos Ceos, Sant iſicado ſeia o ten nome: Venha a nos len 


reyuo: Seia feita a tua vantade, afft nos ceos, commo na terra. O paonoſſa 


| de cadatia, dano lo ore Veſladia. E perdoa nos ſenhor, as noſſas dividas, aff 3 
como nos perdaamos a as nofſos devedores. E nav nos dexes cahir em textatio, 


mas libra nos do mal. Amen. TT 5 | 
Laws.) The Laws of this Country are all contained in Three Vo- 

lumes Duodecimo ; and founded on the Civil Law, and their particular 

Cullen foo | „ | yy 2 


Religion. Their py, is Popery and they have a Patriarch, as 


vell as Archbiſhops and Biſhops, but all under the Influence of the Pope. 
The Inquiſition reigns here with as great Fury as in Spain, the De- 


ſcendants of the Jews, who were compelled to profeſs Chriſtianity, arg 


uſually the unhappy Sufferers, on Pretence they are not ſincere, but re- 
main Jews ſtill in their Hearts, which occaſions great Numbers of that 


Nation to fly into England and Holland with their Effects. Pretenders 
to Witchcraſt and the Black Art are alſo frequently roaſted with the 


Jews, at their Auto de Fe, annually. 6 | 
Archbiſpoprics and Biſhoprics. The Archbiſhoptics are, 1. LIS BOE. 
2. BAA; and, 3. EBora. There are allo Ten Biſhoprics. 
 Univer/ities.] The three Univerſities are, 1. Liſbon, 2. Ebora. and 
3. Coimbra. ls Co 
Gold Coins of PORTUGAL. 


The double Moeda new coined — — — 1 6 1 
The double Moeda's as they come to England — — 1 6 
Johns — 9 | . 
| The Half Quarter of theſe in Proportion. 

| Silver Coins of PORTUGAL. 
The Cruſado, or Ducat — 6 210 
The Patac, or Patagon © 4 6 


Thouſand whereof make a Milrea. , 
A Cruſado of Silver is 480 Rea's. 


In Portugal, Accounts are .kept in Rea's, an imaginary Coin, a 


Revolutions and memorable Events. 


HE Hiltory of Portzgal is blended with that of Spain, un il it 


| was recovered from the Moors. Aiphonſo, ſixth King of Leon, 
taving made a Conqueſt of the Northern Provinces of Portugal, con- 
lututed Henry of Burgundy, a. noble Voluntier in theſe Wars, Earl of 
Portugal, Anno 1093, Alphonſo, Son of Henry, aſſumed the Title of 
King. ung 1139, having recovered ſeveral other Provinces from 
the Moors; and his Succeſſots continued the War with the Infidels, till 
they had reduccd all Fortugal. The Crown continued in this Lire 
| 3 | Es until 


tupitſc Language does not differ much from 


„ — A a oy N 
until the Reign of Ferdinand, upon whoſe Death John his Baftard Bro- 
ther uſurped the I hrone, Anno 1385. This Prince invaded Africa and 


took the Port Town of Ceuta from the Moors. The Madeira Iſland; 


and the Azores or Weſtern Iſlands allo were diſcovered in this Reign, 
and added to the Kingdom of Portugal, with the Coaſt of Gutney ; 
and, after a glorious Reign of near fifty Years, John left the Crown to 


his Son Edvard. His Grandſon Alphonſo invaded Morocco, and took | 
the Towns of T anger, Areilla, Alcaſſar, and ſeveral others on the Coaſt 


of Africa from the Moors. 


John II. was the firſt Prince who endeavoured to trace out a Way to 
the Eaſl- Iudies, round the Coaſt of Africa: leaving no Children he wa: 


ſucceeded by his Couſin Emanuel, who baniſhed many of the Jesus and 


| Moors out of Portugal, and compelled thoſe that remained there to pro- 
feſs Chriſtianity on Pain of being made Slaves. It was in this Reign 


that Poriupat arrived at the higheſt Pitch of Glory, for their Fleet; 


paſſed the Cape of Cod Hope, the moſt Southern Promontory of . 


rica, and planted Colonies in the Eaft-Indies, whereby they became 


ſole Mafters of the I rafhc between India and Europe; which was be- F 
fore carried on through Erypr and the Turkiſh Dominions, from whence | 


the Venetians, Genneſe, and other Maritime Powers in the Mediterranean, 
uſed to tranſport the Indian Merchandize to Europe, and grew im- 
menſely rich and powertul by that Traffic; but have declined ever ſince 


the Portugueſe brought the Riches of India to Europe by the Way of the 
Cape. lhe Portugneſe alſo poſieſſed themſelves of the rich Couniry | 


of Brazil in South America. | : | = 
Fobn III. the Son of Emanuel ſent out a Multitude of Miſſionaries to 
convert the Ea/tern Nations, and among the reſt, the famous Francis 


Xavier, who planted the Chriſtian Religion in India, Perſia, China, and 


Tapan, as well as on the Coaſt of Africa, where the Portugueſe have 


till numerous Plantations and Settlements ; and he ſent other Miſſion- 
aries to Brazil in America. 1 | 76 | 


His Grandſon Don Sebaſtian, tranſported a powerful army into 
Africa, at the Inſtance of Muley Hamet King of Morocco, who had been 


_ depoſed by Muly Malucco ; and joining Muley Hamet, they attacked 
the Uſurper with their united Forces, but were defeated. Don Sebafti- 

an and moſt of the Portugueſe Noblilty, together with Muley Hamer, the | 

_ depoſed Prince, being killed in the Field of Battle. Muley Maluces 


the Ulurper died of a Fever the tame Day. Don Sebaſitan leaving no 
Iſſue, was ſucceeded by Cardinal Henry his Uncle, the only ſur iving 
Male of the Royal Family: and he dying after a ſhort Reign of tuo 


Years, Philip II. of Hain poſſeſſed himlelf of the Kingdom of Por- 


_ tugal, Anno 1580, which he claimed in Right of his Mother, though 


the Braganza Family were deemed to have a better Title io the 


Crown. - | 


Portucel remained under the Dominion of Spain ſixty years; during 
which Lime the Dutch having ſhaken off the Spaniſh Yoke, poſſeſſed 
themſeives of the beſt Settlements the Portugueſe had in the En/-Indics, 


Africa, and America, which the Portipueje had enjoyed without a Rival + 


for upv-ards of an hundred Year: ; but tife Porruoueſe afterwards recover- 
ed the Provinces, the Dub had reduced in Brasil, i. 


- ww. 


Spain | 


„ by 
Spain being weakened by a long unſucceſsful War with France, and 
the Revolt of Catalonia, the Portugueſe alſo tevolted, Anno 1640, and 


advanced the Duke of Braganxa to the Throne, who having reigne'l 
' ſixteen Years, left two Sons, named» Don Alphanſa, and Don Feare, 
and a Daughter named Catharine, afterwards marricd to Charles Il. 


King of Egland. "Philip IV. of Spain reviving his Claim to Portugal. 
| invaded that Kingdom; but the Portugueſe being ſupported both by 
England and France, obtained a deciſive Victory over the Spariards at 


Villa Vicioſa, Anno 1666, and obliged Philip to renounce all Pretenſions 


to the Ciown of Portugal. EW oy 
Alphonſo King of Portugal was very unfortunate in the latter Part 


of his Reign, tor having married the Princets of Nemours, ſhe and 
his Brother Don Pedro conipired againſt him, depoſed the unhappy 


King, and ſent him Priſoner to the Iflands of ren. After which 
Pedro procured a Diſpenſation from the Pope, and married his Brother's 


Wife in his Life-time, taking upon himſeti the Adminiſtration of the | 


Government in his Brother's Name till he died, Anno 1683, and then 
Don Pedro cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed King, and governed in his 
own Name. 5 | | | 


In the fuſt War between the Confederates and France, which com- 
menced Anno 1689, Portugal ſtood neuter. In the ſecond War, the 


Portugueſe came into the Grand Alliance, Arm 1703, on the follow- 
ing Conditions, viz. That the Archduke Char/es (who had been pro- 
claimed King of Spain by the Emperor Leopold his Father) ſhould come 


over to Portugal with 12,000 Engliſb and Dutch Troops: That the ſame 
175 Powers ſhould take into their Pay 13,000 Portugueſe, 


and fit gut a large Fleet to protect the Coaſt of Portugal. And King 


Charles was accordingly convoyed to Portugal by the Confederate 
Fleet, with the Forces agreed on; but there was not a third Part of 


the Horſes provided for remounting the Eng/i/bþ Cavalry, as they had 
promiſed. They inſiſted alſo, that the Forces of the Maritime Powers 
ſhould be commanded by every Governor of a Province thraugh which 


they happened to march, and that the Portugueſe Forces ſhould take the 
Right-hand of the Allies. Nor would they fuffer the Engl and 
Dutch to remain in one Body, but they were diſperſed in their de- 


ſenceleſs Frontier Towns, where they were frequently made Priſoners 
by the Enemy. Whereupoa Duke Schomberg, General of the Engliſh, 

denred to be recalled, and the Earl of Galway, another French General, 
was ſent over in his Room, who ſubmitted to all the Indignitics the 
Portugueſe were pleaſed to impoſe upon the Foices of the Maritime 
Powers; and as the Portugucſe did not bring into the Field half the 
Forces they had engaged to furnith, and their Horſe uſually ran away, 
{as they did at Almanga without ſtanding a Charge) this proved a very 
unſortunate War on the Side of Portugal 


Von Pedro dying Anuo 1705, was tucceeded by his Son Don Jobn 


his late Majeſty, in the firſt Year of whoſe Reign the Battle of Almanza 


was loſt. And Don Jobn dy ing in the Year 1750, was ſucceeded by 


his Son Don Joſeh his preſent Majefty. The remaining Part of the 


Hiſtory of Portugal is blended with that of Spain, is 


E 3 Poſen 


- c zw. 
Between \ fn þ Lon. 


Between : IN. Lat. 


70 N R 4 e | 
Preſent State.) The Civil Government of Portugal exactly re. | 


ſembles that of Spain. The Court of Liſbon affects td conform itſelf | 


to that of Madrid, or rather to ſhew that ſhe is no Way inferior oo 


her Neighbour. Others obſerve, that the Kings of Poytugal do in 
eality look upon themſelves as the only rightful Sovereigns of all 


| Spain, and therefore chuſe to imitatè the Cuftoms of that Country; | 


they affirm that the Females of Caffile cannot transfer the Succeſſion 


to à Foreign Prince by Marriage, and conſequently the Princes of the 


1 


Houſe of Portugal, who are not deemed Foreigners, vught to have 
ſucceeded to the Crown of Spain, when the Male Branch in that King. 


dom became extinct. | 


The City of Liſbon was entirely deftroyed by à terrible Farthquake, 


followed by a Conflagration, on the 1ft of Nov. 1755, being the Feat | 


of 41! Saints. By this Misfortune many Thouſands of the Inhabitants | 

J — A 5 
As ſoon as an Account of this melancholy Accident arrived in Fapland, 

the Parliament voted the King ioo, ooo J. for the Relief of the Sufferers 
St. Wes, not far from Liſbon, was alſo deſtroy ee. 
The Shocks continued for ſeveral Days after, and were felt in moſt 


Parts of Europe. And the Waters were agitated in many Places in a 
moſt ſurprizing Manner. . „ 


The Cities of Fez and Morocco alſo received conſidetable Damage 
from the ſevere Shocks they had in thoſe Parts, where Numbers of the 
Inhabitants were likewiſe deftroyed. rn 2 


CI —_ . 


„„ CE. 
Situation aud Extent . 

1 600 Miles in Length. 

Being | 


FR. 


500 Miles in Breadth. 
Boundaries.) | A RANC E 13 bounded by the Engliſh Channel 
I and the Netherlands, on the North; by Germany 
Sewitzerland, and Italy, Eaſt ; by the Mediterranean, and the Pyrenean 
Moun ins. South; and by the Bay of Biſcay, Weft. 1 5 
This Kingdom may be thrown into four grand Diviſions, wiz. 


. Picardy | 8. Provence 
Tr i <4 France On the | 9. Languedoc Os ths 
* C.hampaigne > Noreh 1.3: „ 
4. Normandy ' 10 0 1 uth. 
C5. Bretany ; | | 
l | ii. Danphine | 
56. Orleancis In the 4. J 12: Burgundy On the 
© ( 7. Lionars adde z. Lorrain Eaſt. 
Ex | | 1 14. Alſac e Y 


| Xetherlands, French, will be found under the Title Netherlands, : 
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FRANCE. 71 


PIC 4 R D is divided into the Hi eher 0 on the Soub, 
and the Lower on abe North. - 


Chief Towns. 

* 3 E. Lon. 2-30, 
N. Lat. ©... 

ip Fs 49” 5 
f St. Quintin 
Frronne. N 
Abbeville 
J Boulogne 


Lower Boulognois . 
contains ] Ardres . tArdres © 
® — Country | © Calais, C. Guiſnes. 


'N 0 RMAND Y is dividid into the Higher on the Eal. 
and the Lower on the Weſt. 


_ Subdiviſions. | Chief 8 
I KNouenoit:;·q— Russ, E. Lon. 1-6. N. Lat. 49-30. 
Higher ] Pais Caux — Caudebec 
contains I Eurer [I Evreux 
| Bray _ Gournay. 
Caen! ³ © Caen W. Lon. 25 Min.N. Lat. 49: 20. 
| Lien — 9 I ee 5 
5... ?} Bayeux — — | Bayeux 
; Lower | as — 2 Coutance 
| contains | Fverancbes — | Averanches 
| See „ 
2 — — 1 


Ilands, Guernſey, Jerſey, and win ſubject to Great Brivain. 
Port Towns, Dieppe, Havre · de-Grace, Harfleur, Cherburg, and Honfleur: 


Towns from whence ſome Engliſb Noblemen take their Titles, WIS. 
Aunale, or Albemarle and Granville. 


EC a4 MPA 1 GNE is divided into ths 3 on the 
South, and ihe Higher on the North, 


135 Subdiviſions, | Chief Towns. 
| ( Chanpaignt Proper Troyes, E, Lon. 4-45. 


Lower N. Lat. 48- 
Champaignt J Semis Sens Me 
contains Baſſigni — — Langres 

Brie Champenois — C Provins, 
| Rbemois 7 C Rheims 

Upper Heb Clin an Fed, ( J D 

1 ih Champai gs e, or Perthoi: \ of. Dis 
anne, ae K alen 
CYalage — ( Jomvis, 


4 = = 


The ISLE of FRANCE 6 dud into two Parts, 
one N. E. of the Seyne, rhe otber S. W. of the Seyne. 


- Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. 
* France 1 Paris, E. Lon. 225. 
| N. Lat. 48--50. 

I YValois — Senlis, Cale — 
N ar Vexin Gant. — {| Pontoiſe 
(ZE — — F Beaver 


Soifſons —— | Soifſons Dr 
| Laonois ——— | | Laos 
I Brie — | | Meaux, Logyy 
3 1 — J Meh. 5 
S. W. of ( Mantois c Maunts . 0 
* Seyne Lege Montargis, — 
Palaces, Lerſaills, Marli Puebla, and St. Germains. 


B R ETANY is divided into the Higher e on the E. 


and the Lower on the Weſt. 
Subdiviſions 5 | Chief Teens 
VVV — 7 1 Lon. 145. 
EP 3 | t 8 Z 
Higher | I Nantois - Nants 1 
r Brieur : Brieux 
CER 22. Mob — — St. Malo 
e : Dole 
[Vannes | Vannes 
I ower J}Tripuer — 5 Triguer POE, 
Contains St. Po, de Leon — Breſt 
Ouimper Corentin =, ) Duimper 


Port Tos „ Morlaiæ, Port Louis or Blavet, and Port L'Oriex. 
Iſlands, Uſbant, — and Poir Mautier. 


OR LEA N O I S 5 divided, 1. into the A which 


lie upon the Loire; 2. thoſe which lie North f the 
Lone; and, 3. thoſe South of the Loire. 


Subdiviſions. | Chief Towns. 
Orleanois Proper Orleans, E. Lon. 2. N. Lat. 47-55. 
fo " | [2 vis. 
| Provinces | Tourgin — — Tours 
on the 4 Anjou Angers 
Loire. Beaufort, from whence the Duke 
- | of Beaufart takes his Title. 


bs Vera — — E, C Never, 


Subdiviſions. 


a pogo o* © thy = ra90n hgh —— _ — "EN * — — ER — 


opp 
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F. R 4 N C. E. 
Subdirſions 


Chief Towns. 


Chartres 


| Angouleſme 
—_ — 4 
* from whence the Duke | 
Richmond takes wet : 
Duke in France. 5 
1 Bourges N 


> | Gaftinaty "oy — J [ Montargis. 
Other great Towns, Saumur, 3 
Iſlands, Oleron, Ree, and O5. 


LIONOTS s divided into EA and Weſt. 


the Loire 


_ ___ Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. 
kat ¶ Lionais Proper "Nia. Lon. 4-55 
on EO VEE II ape i po 

„ Beaujert 
— — Feurs. ©. 
TL, Auvergne Higher — Clermont 
Weſt ) Auvergne Lower — (J St. Flour 
Lionais  Bourbonais I Bourbon Archibant 
Marche Gueret. 


2 


PROY EN CE is divided into the following Divceſes. 


Subdiviſions. Chef Jews. | 
| 2 — J [fix E. Lon. 525. N. Lat. 43-30. 
iex — — | | Riez ) 
2 — | Senez Yin the Middle of Provence. 
{| Digne — Digne 
FF Ra. „ 
' _ ] Marſeilles - . Marſeilles e 
I Thoulmm — Toulon [ on the Sea. 
| Frejſus — | | Frejus rn, 
TY* I _ — 11 Grote 754 
Dioceſes of INE . 
I Glandeve — | | Glandeve | 
* = HE” mw 
eu „ 
| Forcalquir -- | | Forcalquir © 8 
 Venaiſhn -- | | Avignon ; 1 
. 1 8 Subject to the Pope. 
Orange — | | Orange on the Rhone, now fubjeQ to 
3 LH. 


Port Towns, Hieres and Antibes on the Sea. 
INands, N Porteros, Levant, St. Hmorat,- and St. M garet. 


LAN- 


74 F R ANCE 


 LANGUEDOC is dividhd 0 the Upper o the we 
and the nt rhe Zaß. wy 


| Chief Towns, 


. a 4340. 


GUIENNE \ is Aue FA eight ſeven, fro $ Saul, 
| 1 Four Nerth. 5 


| 645 co Nr is di vided 1016 * Parts, 1. That 
North of tbe Adour; 2. that upon the Adour; and, 


3. that South bf the Adour. 


Sabi Chief Tom. 
3 — Re or Aux, E. Lon. 1-20: 
P „ Np 4340. N 
Nan . of 4 Ullads — 2 Die 5, ot 
ch Aberkkkwaↄqq Aber 
4 ———— | | Co 
3 ——— 1... 
| e or Baſques Bayonne : 
Upon the ] Ga 28 — 1 


| „E. Lon. 1-5. 


Subdiviſions 


the 


| 


15 
1 


2 


q 


| Diois ens 
The Birohies' — 


BURGUNDY is Ae! into tle "Duc 


8 and County | 


15 - of e 
| Subdiviſions. EL f Towns. 
[ Dijonais — ? 1 E. Lon. 5-4. 
e | N. Lat. 4715. 
—— — * 
i Iban? — Chalons on the Soane 
Dutchy of Aurbi:· ! ! ; Semur 5 
Burgundy | Auxerrois — i 85 Auxerre 
5 | Charolors — Charolles 
| Briemoi-— | Semur 
Macconois — | | Macon 
L The Mountains : | Chatillen. 
(Dole E. Lon. 9—2 
45 Bailiage of Dit | 4 N. Lat. 47 8 
| Beſanco | 
2 bene of trot 14 
County c 8 Bailia of 45 id Paligny 
Burgundy or 4 Je ge \4 In Claude 
N "Compre 1 Brefle — — ourgh 
| Beupey — — | | Belly 
2. — — — Gex 
| Dombes Proper — Trev:ux 
\ Montbelliard -— | | Mont belli ard, ſubſe to the 
* . AY * Duke of Wirtemburg. 


LOR- 
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we 


1 T vic 


LORRAIMN 5 is. vided into | the Dutchy of Laila 
Proper on the South, and n Ee Fi Bar- e on 
the North. | a 


Sabin = Chief Towts, 


$ of - 


\ 
, 


Bai liage 


pl 4 5 Fes 
7 — Le ee | 
3 L 54 CE ; is divided. into tht Ger. Alſace on 0 
North, and Nr Alſace on. . South, and the. 
- DUNtgOWe.,.. i nol) fern ant") 
Subdiviſions. * = | 55 Chief Tink 
. essen, E. Lon. 7-35. 
NaLat. 48-38. - | 
Hagena 
Fort 2 
Meiſſenburg 
Landau. 1 
Colmar 
Schlecſiat 
Munſter 
Pfirt or Forette 


5 1 - 
* 0 —_ 


Lower Alſace 


Upper Ajace | 


| Tn the Suntgew 


Mountains.) 1. The 4 which divide France from Italy. 2. The 


Pyrenees, which divide France from Spain. 3. Vauge, which divides 
Lorrain from Burgundy and Alſace. 4. Mount Jura, which divides 
Franche Compte bow Sqvitzerland. 5. The Cevennes in the Province of 

Languedoc; _ 6. Mount Dor in the Province of Auvergne. 
Rivers. The Rhone, which riſes in Switzer/and, and at Lyons 
is joined by- 2. The Soane; then dividing Daupbine and Pros ence 
from Languedoc, falls into the Mediterranean below Arles, receiving 
the 
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che Rivers Jere and Darance in its Paſſage. | 3. Garomie, which riſes 
ia the Pyrences, runs N. W. and falls into the Bay of Biſcay below r 
Bourdeaux, receiving the Rivers Bet and Dordbune. 4. Charante, 
which riſes in Limon, and running Weſtward, falls into the Bay of 
Biſcay towards Rochfort: 5. Loire, which ariſing in the Cevennes, 
runs N. and afterwards W. by Orleans, falling into the Bay of 
Biſcay. below Mantz. receiving in its Paſſage the Aller; the Cher ; 
the Vienne; the Linle Loire, the Sarte, and the Mayenne, 6. Seyne, 
which riſes in Burewndy, and runs N. W. by Paris and Rouen, falling 
into the Engli/b Channel at Hawre-de-Grace, receiving in 2 
the Tonne; the Aube; the Marne, and Oyſe. 7. The Rhine, which 
riſes in Sqwitzerland, und running N. W. divides Aljace from Suabia, 
being the Boundary. between the Territories of France and Germany, 
towards the Eaſt, and continuing its Courſe N. through the Nether- 
Landi, there divides. itſelf into three Streams, receiving the Moſelle, 
* .and the Sart in its Paſſage. 8. The Maeſe or Meuſe, which riſes in 
Champaigne, and running N. through Lorrain and the Netherlands, 
* falls into the German Sea below the Briel, having received the Sambre, 
at Namar. The. Schelde, which rifing on the Confines of Picardy, 
"> runs N. E. through the Netherlands, and then turning Weſt, falls into 
the German Sea, at the Iſland of Walcheren, receiving the Lis at Ghent, 
' and the Scarpe at Conde. 10. The Somme, which runs N. W. through 
Picardy, and falls into the Engliſh Channel below Abbeville, 11. 
Var, which riſes in the A, and runs 8. dividing France. from 
lialy, falls into the Mediterranean W. of Nice. 12. Adour runs from 
, 4 to W. through Gaſcoigne, and falls into the Bay of Biſcay below 
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Ports, Bays and Capes.] The principal Ports and Bays are the = | $4 
Ports of Calais. Bologne, in PicarDy, is now almoſt choaked up. The ks Ob 15 
Port of Dieppe in Nou ANDY. The Ports of Havre de-Grace, Hon- e 
eur, and Harfleur, at the Mouth of the Seyne, and the Capital Town „ 
and Port of Ronen, higher up the ſame River. The Ports of Caen, TIM, TI 
Bayeux, Cherburg, Coutance and Avranches, with the Capes of Barfleur Kt. og 
and La Hogue, are in the ſame Province. 1 "ws 


The Harbours or Bays of St. Malo, Brieux, Treguer, Morlaix, 
Breſt, Audiern, Port L'Orient, Port Louis, Vannes and Nants in VT. 
BxirAxx. n i oe = ER i GR „ 1 
The Port of Rochelle in Aunis, Bourdeaux and Bayonne in Gui- m4. Ba | 9 
ung and Gascon r. . „ — 1 | 
The Ports or Bays of Narbonne and Beffiers in Lax uE DOC; and 1 e 

the Ports of Marſeilles, Toulon and Antibes, in PROveNCE. 5 | 

Air.] The Air of France is temperate, neither fo cold as the King- 

doms of the North, nor ſo hot as Spain and [taly. | 


Soil and Produce.) It produces excellent Corn, Wine and Oil. 
and every Thing almoſt defirable in Life; but they have neither 
ſuch Plenty of Corn, or good Paſture, as we have; the Summer 

Heats in many Places burning up the Graſs, and making the Fields | 
look like a ſandy Deſart; but then they abound in Fruit which has 
a mote delicious Flavour chan ours. The South of France about 

| | Z : Moni c lier 
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| Gentlemen from every Noon ee hnther, when 2 them. 
ſelves Tha LOR 40 
Animal, eir 7 are e with Wol 
and Chamois Goats on has pat but = ner 
Neat Cattle are ſo latge or ſo ſerviceable. 


Manfactures.] Theix 1 ManuſaRures are Lawn, Lace, 

and Silk Manufactures, Veivets, . 

cades, Ala modes, Leather; Hard Ware; vis, Gun-locks, Sword- blades, 

and other Arms, Toys, Hats, Paper, e Tapes, and aber Ha- 
berdaſhery Wares: 


Traffc.] Their — Trade to nah ind Turkey four Marſeille | 8 
| ad the South of France; and from Nantz, St. Malces, and other Ports 


| in the Weſt of France, to the Weft and Eaft-Indies ; and trom the Ports 
in the Eng4/b Channel, tothe Baltic and the North, is very great; but 
in none have they ſucce more than in that of Sugar, which they 
have in a Manner mo ized : Their Fiſheries alſo are very conſi- 
derable, eſpecially on the Coaſts of Nezwfoundland and Cape Breton. 
And they have had of late a great Share in the l iſhery on the 
Coaſt of Great Britain and Shetland, ' 


| Conſlitution.] As to the Conſtitution of the b it appears 
From their Hiſtory, that they were a free People until the Reign of 
Lewis XIII. and every Province almoſt kad its Parliament, without 
whoſe Concurrence no Affairs of Confequentt were tranſacted. They 
are obliged chiefly to Cardinal Richlien for the Deſtruction of that Con- 
ſtitution, and rendering France an abſolute Monatchy in the Reign of 
Lewis XIII. The Females, by their Calique Law, are never fu ered 
to aſcend the Throne. 


King's Titles.) The French King ſtiles himſelf [FER by the Grace 
of God, King of France and Nawarre. The Pope in his Bulls gives 
him the Title of, Ele Son of the Church; and the moſt Chriſtian 


King. as he is ſtiled by Foreigners; but his Subjects, in writing or 
ſpeaking of him, call him, the King, or his Majeſty only; and in 


ſpeaking to him, give him the Appellation of Sire. 


Arms.) The Arms of France are three Flowers de Lis Or, in a 


Field Azure, ſupported by two Angels in the Habit of Levites, having 
each of them a Banner in his Hands with the ſame Arms ; the Creſt is 
nn open Crown ; the whole under a | guard Azure Pavilion ftrew'd with 
Flowers de Lis Or and Ermins, and over it a cloſe Crown with a 
double Flower de Lis Or; on the Sides of it are flying Streamers, on 
Which are written the Words uſed in Battle, Montjoy Re Dennis; and 


abave them on the Royal Banner or nene Lili non labor 1 negue 
nent. 


Nolility |] The Nobility of France conſiſts of four Degrees, 1. That 
of the Princes of the Blood. 2. The higher Nobility. 3. The ordi- 


_ nary Nobility; and, 4 The Nobility lately made. He is denominated 


flirſt Prince of the Blood, who ſtands next it the Gwe alter the 3 
| Snares. | _ 5 Th 
” e 


Montpelier has the a of being the moſt healthy Air j in Eure, 1 


P 


|  Land-Tax. | 
| The 7 aillon, which the Nobility are obliged to pay as well as the 
Commons, is only another Land-Tax. e 


The Order of St. Lewis was inſtituted in the 
XIV. and was deſigned purely for the Encouragement of the Generals 
and Officers of the Agpy. ; 


K-38 #-N-C-&. „ 

The Dukes and Counts, Peers of France, aſter the Princes of the 
Blood, have the Precedence amopg Nie igher Nobility. Anciently 
there were but fix Ecclefiaſtic and fix Lay-Peers ; three of the Eccle- 
Gaſtics were Dukes, wiz. the Archbiſhop of Rheims, and the Biſhops of 
Langres and Laon; the other three Eccleſiaſtics were Counts, wiz. the 


| Biſhop of Beauvais, the Biſhop of Chales, and the Biſhop of Mere. 


The three Lay-Dukes were the Duke of Burgundy, The Duke of Nor- 


mandy, and the Duke of Guieme ; and the three Counts were thoſe of 


Champaign, Flanders and Toulouſe :. The Lay Peerages-have been re- 
united to the Crawn except Flanders, which at preſent has another So- 
vereign ; and the Kings of France have ſince created man | Dukes, 


| Counts and Peers, without limiting them to any certain Number, and 


theſe take Place according as they are regiſter'd in Parliament. 


Kaights.) The Knights of the Order of the Holy Ghoſt alſo are 


Tanked with the higher Nobility; as alſo the Governors of Provinces 
and Lieutenants General. ” | | 


The Three Orders of Knighthood in France are, the Order of St. 


Michael, the Order of the Holy Ghoſt, and the Order of St. Lewis. 


The Order of St. Michge! was inſtituted in the Year 1469, by Lewis 
XI. in Honour of St. Michael the Archangel, and conſiſted of 36 


Knights at firſt, but bas ſince been enlarged to 100. It is not eſteemed 
very Honourable at preſent, only it is neceſſary a Perſon ſhould be ad- 
mitted of this Order before he receives that of the Holy G. 

The Order of the Holy Ge was inſtituted in 1578, by Henry III. 
King of France and Poland. This Order is compoſed of 100 Perſons, 


without including the Sovereign, and is conferred on the Princes of the 


Blood, Peers, and other great Men of the firſt — 555 


Forces] The Forces of France in Time of Peace are about 200,000, 


and in Time of War 400,000, beſides a formidable Fleet of Men of 


War; thev had not leſs than 100 Ships-of the Line in the Reign of 


Lewis XIV. And tho? their Royal Navy was almoſt defiroyed in the 


late War, they have vaſtly encreaſed it ſince the Peace of Aix-la-Cha- 


pelle. 


Revenues.) The ordinary Revenues of the Crown amount 10 about 


Ten Millions Sterling, and they are enlarged at Pleaſure, by raiſing 


the Value of the Coin, compounding State-Bills or Debentures, and 
other arbitrary Meaſures. 1 V 
Taxes.) The uſual Method of raiſing Taxes is by the Taidle, ot 


By Aids, which we call Cuſtoms on Merchandize. 
By Gabels, which is a Tax upon Salt. 

_ By a Capitation or Poll- Tan. 

ey the Tenths of Eſtates and Employments. 


ear 1693, by Lewis 
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By the Sale of all Offices of Juſtice. „» ! 
By a Tenth, or Free Gift of the Clergy. 
The Court have lately required the Clergy to give in the full Value 
of their Eſtates, that they may judge what Proportion their free Gift 
bears to the Tares paid by the Lait x. on 
Laſtly, by Confiſcation and Forfeitures. OS 
Perſons and Habits, ) The French are of a low Stature, and ſlighter 
Make than ſome of their Neighbours, but well-proportioned, nimble 
and aQtive : their Complexion indeed is not much admired, but the 
Ladies never fail to mend it with Paint. As to their Habits, th 
change their Faſhions almoſt as often as the Moon changes, in whic 
they are imitated by the Beau Monde in England, and therefore they 
need no Dees. 5 1 
Genius and Temper.) They are a gay ſprightly people, ſeldom de-“ 
jected by Misfortunes, but uſually preſerve their Temper in the loweſt | Þ | 
Circumſtances ; they are however extremely vain, looking on the Na- 
tions round them as little better than Savages. In Courtely and good! 
| Breeding, as it is called, they ſeem to exceed other People, but no- 
thing more is meant by all their Cringes and Flattery, than to recom - 
mend themſelves to the Eſteem of the World. They are pretty much 
Strangers to Sincerity and real Friendſhip ; and —_— no Men ſubmit 
to adverſe Fortune with a better Grace, or act their Parts in low Life 
with more Decency, they are intolerably inſolent in Proſperity, and ex- 
tremely litigious. The Nation is ſeldom at Reſt, perpetually invading 
and inſulting their Neighbours, and when they have no Foreign Wars 
they fall upon one another at Home; we ſeldom find a Gentleman 
without a Law-Suit; and they were perpetually engaged in Duels, as 
well as Law-Suits, until Lewis XIV. put a Stop to that barbarous 
Cuſtom. „%% : „ 
heir Women enjoy great Freedoms here; the Men are ſeldom 
tormented with Jealouſy, but on the contrary, introduce their Wives : 
into all Companies, and are proud of ſeeing them admired and courted; 
but if their Women make a tolerable Figure when they are dreſſed and 
Abroad, they cannot be too much commended for their Modeſty or 
Cleanlineſs at Home. Baſhfulneſs is eſteemed a moſt unpardanable IF ” 
Fault among the #rench Ladies. | „ 5 =: 
Diverſions. } The uſual Diverſions of the French are either Plays, 
Gaming, Walking, or taking the Air in Coaches. They have two 
Kinds of Play Houſes, one for Opera's, and another for Comedies. 
They are given to gaming; but Games of meer Hazards are prohi- 
| bired. Great Part of the 1ime of People of Quality is taken up in vi- 
ſiting in their Coaches: In the Evening they take the Air in the Courſe, 
which conſiſts of three pleaſant Walks of Trees along the Banks of the 
River Heine. Thoſe who have a Mind to take the Air ſurther out of 
Town, drive to the Bois de Bologne or the Bois & Vincennes ; and as 4 
Paris is of a round Form, it is but a little Way to the Fields from ary 
Part of the Town. © | ys 
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About Eight or Nine o'Clock in the Evening moſt of the Coaches re- 
turn to the Gate of the Txz/leries, where the Company light and walk 4 
in the tine Gardens of that Palace. | 1 
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The French Nobility and Gentry, or Nobleſſe, learn to Dance, Fence, 
and ride the great Horſe; and Hunting is their principal rural Di- 
verſion, though they ſeldom ride a Fox Chaſe as the Engliſh do. A 
French Gentleman when he hunts provides himſelf with a heavy Pair 
of Jack Boots, a huge War Saddle, and a monſtrous Curb Bridle, as 
if he was to charge an Enemy rather than ride after a timorous Hare 
or Deer; but theſe Gentlemen go out rather to ſee the Game kill d than 
hunted : This is the Buſineſs of the Huntſmen, who call their Lords 
to ſee the Game deſtroyed, when they have brought it into the Toils, or 
direct them to proper Stations where they may take a View of the Chaſe 
now and then. : PT N | 


Antiquities and Curioſities] The moſt remarkable Curioſities in 
France are, a Triumphal Arch almoſt entire at Orange; another at 
Rheims ; an Amphitheatre at Ni/mes 1 and a magnificent 
Bridge twelve Miles from thence, conſiſting of three Stories of Arches 
above one another, the laſt of which was an Aqueduct: There is alſo 


S$ 2 Temple of Diana, ſtill remaining near Niſmes. There are the Re- 


mains of Roman Aqueducts in ſeveral Parts of France, and a Roman 


| Obeliſk of Granate at Arles in Provence, 52 Feet high, and ſeven Di- 


ameter at the Baſe, all of one Stone. The Royal Canal, or Canal of 


Languedoc, which preſerves the Communication between the Ocean and 


Mediterranean, being 100 Miles in Length, is one of the greateſt Works 
of this Age, begun and finiſhed by Lewis XIV. carried over the 
Mountains and Valies, and even through a Mountain in one Place. 
The Palace of Ferſailles was another of the Works of Lewis XIV. 


| eſteemed the moſt beautiful and magnificent Palace in Europe ; and the 
Places or Squares in Paris, uniformly built of hewn Stone, may well 


be reckoned among rhe Curioſities of France. Take the whole City 
of Paris together, it is one of the grandeſt and moſt beautiful Cities 
in Curope : We no where meet with ſuch a Number of Noblemen's 
Palaces, elegantly built, among which that of Luxembourg is uſually 
eſteemed the fineſt. This City is about fifteen Miles in Circumfe- 
rence, and contains upwards oi {1x hundred thouſand People. 
Language.] The Language of France is a mixture of Latin and 


ig Dutch, or German (the laſt of which was introduced by the 


Franls ) but the Latin ſtil! prevails moſt. I-has been very much im- 
proved and refined by the Academy at Paris of late Years, and is ſpoke 
in moſt of the Courts in Europe. The Lord's Prayer in French is as 
10:.0WS: Noftre Pere gui es au ciel, ton nom ſoit ſanctiſie; ton regne a ienne 
% volunte ſoit fait fur le terre comme dans le ciel; donne nous & T'avenir 
chaque jour notre fain; fpardonnes nous nos offences comme nous pardonnes 
« ceux qui ns ont offer.c:s ; ne nous mets pas dans la tentation, mais de— 
liver eg nous du mal ; puilque le regue, la puiſſarſe, & la glerie Fapparten- 

nent pour jamais. Amen. | | oe 
Feligion.} "The Eitabliſhed Religion is Popery, ſince the Proteſ- 
tante have been ſuppreſſed, as they were ia 1684; but they never 
would admit the Inquiſition here: And the Pope's Supremacy was 
rejected until the pretent Reign; but according to the Conſtitution 
Cnigenicus, he Pope's Supremacy ſeems now to be eftabliſhed, and 
| | | F „ ever 


* 
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every Eccleſiaſtic is obliged to ſubſcribe that Conftitution ; though every | 
Parliament oppoſed this Meaſure with great Warmth, as well as the 
Clergy. At preſent their prieſts refuſe to adminiiter the Sacrament to 
thoſe that do not ſubſcribe the Conſtitution Unigenitus, which advances 
the Pope's Power above that of the Crown, and the King takes the Part 
of the Prieſts againſt his own Prerogative, which the ſeveral Pzriiaments 
of the Kingdom addreſſing his Maſeſty againſt, the Parliament of Pari; 
hach been baniſhed, and it is expected this will occaſion a Breach be- 
tween the Clergy and Laity, and may produce a Reformation ot Re- 
ligion in that Kingdom. 

The Number oi People in France, before the Perſecution and Ex- 
pulfon of the Proteſtants, was computed at Twenty Millions, but now 
they are not more than Fifteen Millions; their continual Wars, as wel 
as Perſecutions, having very much letſened their Numbers. 

Archbiſhop ics and Biſboprics.] There are 17 Archbiſhoprics 1 in France 
viz. 1.LYONS; a ene the Biſhoprics of Autun, Lang res, a- 
con, and Cha.on. 2. SENS 3 compreliending the Bilhopiics of Tri, 
Auxerre, and Nevers. 3. PaRis ; comprehending the Biſhoprics of 
_ Charires, Orleans, and Meaux. 4. Ryeins ; comprehending the hi. 


ſhoprics of SCoiſſons, Laon, Chalons, Noijon, Beauvois, cimiens, Seulis, aud 


Heulugue. 5. ROVEN ; comprehending the Biſhoprics of Pazcux, Lu 
reux, Averanches, "Ray Lifieux, and Cuutances, 6. Tours ; compre 
hending the Bithoprics of Mans, Angiers, Rennes, Nantes, Cornouaille, 
i? St. Malo, St. Brieux, 1 reguier, St. Paul de Leon, and Ucle. 7. 
Bovuxcts comprehending the Bithoprics of Clermont, Limoges, St, Flour, 
Le Puy, and Julle. 8. ALgy ; comprehending the Biſhoprics of Ca- 

res, Mende, Rodez, Cabors, and Vahors. g. Bourpetavux ; compie- 


bending the Biſhoprics of Poidiers, Sauintes, Angouleſme, Perigens, Agen, 


Condam, Sariat, Rochelle, and Lucon. 10. Auch; comprehending the 


| Biihoprics of Acqui, Aire, Bazas, Wag Cominges, Conjerans, Le- 


tour e, Mejcar, Oleron, and 7 arbes.  ThovyLovsx ; comprehending 
the Biſhoprics of Pamieres, Mirai, Montauban, Labour, St. Vat cul, 
Lombez, and Rieux. 12. NARBON NE, comprehending the Bichopric 
of Carcaſſoue, Alet, Begiers, Agde, Lad de, Montpelier, N Tſmez, Ujcs, 


St. Pons, and Perpignan. 13. AkLEs ; comprehending the Biſhopiics F 
of Marjeilles, Orange, St. Paul de Ch zateau, and Thoulon, 14. Alx; 


comprehending the Biſhoprics of Apr, Keiz, Frejus, Cap, and vijieron. 
15. VIER NE; comprehending the Biſnoprics of /alence, Die, Grenoble, 
[iviers, and Maurienue. 16. BESANCON; comprehending the Bithoprics 
of Bellay, Bafil, and Laujane, in a And, 17. EMB&RUX; 
adden. the Biſhoprics of Digne, Glandeve, Vence, Scnez, Grace, 
and Nice 

The Archbiſhop of Lyons | is Count and 3 of France. 

Ahe Archbiſhop of Cens is Primate of France and Germany. 

{he Archbiſhop of Faris is Duke and Peer of France. 

Ihe Archbithop of Rheims is Duke and Peer. 

And the Archbiſhop of Kauen is Primate of 2 

{he Uni werſcties of France are 18, viz ] 1. Paris 2. Orleans. 
; = Reims, 4 Foidtier 5.” 5. Bout aux. 6 Angers. 7. Nang. 
8. Cue. 
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{ The Half and Quarter in Proportion They have alſo Pieces of 3—E | 


of France, Abratewds, and Bretapne ; and, 4. Belgica, containing Picardy, 
the reſt of Champaipne, Franc he Comple, the Nether/ands and in all that 


NN TT, 
8. Caen. 9. Bourges. 10. Montpelier. 11. Cahors. 12. Valence. 
13. Aix. 14. Avignon. 15. Dale. 16. Perpignan. 17. Pont à Mouſor. 
18. Orange. : | „ 5 
Academies.) Beſides theſe, ſeveral Acadetnies are erected, as the Aca- 
demy Franguis; the Royal Academ 7 5 of Sciences; and Academy for 


Painting and Sculpture; another Architecture; and the Gobelins 
here all Mechanic Arts are exerciſed and improved. 5 5 


e They compute there are about 750 great Convents of 
Monks, and 200 of Nuns in France, and about 10, ooo other leſſer Con- 
vents. That there are in all upwards of 200,000 Monks and Nuns 
in the Kingdom ; and that the Revenues of the Clergy and Religious 
Houſes of all ens, amount to Twenty: ſix Millions Sterlin g fer Aunum. 


FRENCH Gold Coins. „ 


The Half and Quarter i in Proportion. 


The new Les d Or, or Guinea — e [0 0- 


The Half and Quarter in Proportion. 


_ FRENCH Silver Coins. a 
The old Ecu of, Fyguee, being 60 Sols Tournois = — 0 4 * 
z 


The new Ecu, being 5 Livres, or 100 5ols — —— 0 


and five Sols, and a Liard, the 4th Part of a Sol. 
Accounts are kept in France by Livres, Sols and Deniers; 1 Livre i is 
20 Sols, and 1 Sol 12 Deniers; but by late Arrets their Livres are re- 


duced to half the Value. 


O 


Revlutions and memorable Events. 


\RA * SALPI NE Gaul, now 1 France, was pro- 

bably peopled from Itahy, which adjoins to it on the Faſt. The 

firſt remarkable Revolution that we read of here, was the Conqueſt of 
this Country by the Romans, under the Conduct of Julius Cæſar, about 
forty-eight Years before Chrij}. He found it divided into abundance 
of petty Kingdoms and States, whom he attacked ſeparately, and 
tnereby made an eaſy Conqueſt of the Whole; and had they been 
united, the Romans were ſo much ſuperior to the Gaul in military Diſ- 
cipline, that they muſt have ſubmitted to their Dominion in 1 End. 
Auguſtus divided this Country into four Provinces, vis. 1. Gallia 
Narbonenfis, ſo called from the City of Narbonne, 83 
Languedoc, Provence, Dauphine, and Part of Savwy., 2. Aquitanica, 
to called from the Capital Aque Augu/iz, now Dax, comprehending 
the Province next the Pyrenees. 3. Celt#, which was the largeſt, con- 
taining Lioncis, Orleans, { ournais, Burgundy, Part of Champagne, the Iſle 


Vart of Germany which lies Welt of the River Nins. 
2 The 
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The Ninas continued in the Poſſeſſion of this Country until the 
Year 400, or there2bouts, when the Northern Nations broke in 
upon the Empire, dig. the Gs, Vandals, Sutvi, and at length the 
Franks, German Nation, which came irom Hancuntd, fixed ther- 
ſelves in that Part of Gau!/ which lies North of the River Loire, and 


dave it the Name of Frankentand, nove France. 'l he Tur guudlig Th 


ether German Nation, paſſed the Rhine about the ſame Time, und 
having poſſeſſed the South Laſt Parts of Gau gave the Name of . : 


oundy to their Conquelts, the % ſtill remaining poſſeſled of the 
South-Weſt Provinces of Gaz!. Pharamend is ſaid to have been the 
firſt King of the Frans in Caul. and to have begun his Reign abou; 
the Year 420; and Werowee is 3 their Third King, from whon 


the firil Race: of their Kings is denominated the Merapinian Line; 


but Father Daniel, one of heit bell iſtorians, is of Opinion that 


Ci us their fri King, ho began his P en Anno 450; being 0 


D 


the firſt Chrifian Monarch of that Nation, at whole 8 ther | 
relate the ho Oil, kept at Rheims for Anointing their Kings, 0 


brought from 6 by a Dove; -:- 

The Generals of the Franks, on the Conqueſt of Gaul, Attribute 
the Lands among their Officers, and thele with the Clergy, contli- 
tuted their tuft great Councils or Parliaments. The firſt Government 


here {ecms to have been a Kind of mixed Monarch v, nothing of 


Moment being tranſacted without the Concurrence of the Grand 


Council, conſiſting of the principal Officers, who held their Land: 
by Military Lenures: But as to the conquered Gauls, their Hiſtorian: 


are of Opinion, they were reduced to a Stare of Servitude, and on!" 
manure the Lands for their Maſters the Franks, having nothing ties 


could call their own, This was the e of the Government, 1 


during the ri es of their Kings, until Cha? es Martel uſurped the 
Sovetel enty, Anne 732. 

This No W. man was Marſhal of France, or Mayor of the Palace, 
and Jong ex-rci! ed the Sovereign power in the Name of King (V 


GEric A ab MSC Prince, as many of his Predeceffors had been 


and ine Saracens who were at this Time Maſters of the South 6 


Vance penetrating into the r art of the Kingdom, were entirely de- 
fonrted bv Charles Martel ; which rendered him to popular, that with 
the Content Ot the Rae and the Pope, who looked upon him as te 


Deliverer of Cli/endom. he aſſumed the Dominion of France in h. 


. o7 


Gen N ame, ling himſelf Duke cf all Trace; and having a victorio!s 


Army at his Devotion, did not only depoſe the King, but altered the 2 
Conley: dean depriving both the Nobility and Cie T&y of their Share in! 

(Gorermnent, re nderin: 7 himſelf an abſolute Prince. And his Son Pet ol 
tank upon nim the Stile, as well as the State, of a King; ns ger he 


S ? 
reltored the Nobrary and Clergy their ancient $50 and Priel! 


Ryce oi their Rings 

e allo divided the Provinces amongſt hie principal Nobility, 
Serra them tg exercie e Sovereign Author ty in their re. pective e Go- 
vetuments, until they at length affumed an Independency. (as 150 
Ceran 177208 89. at tits Db) only acknowiedoing the King HEY 


Tead 5 


en then Cre eing tO confirm his Ur dur TPation, and lettin aſide the KP” | 


J. R A N #1 Z. E's 


Head ; v. hich was the Riſe of thoſe numerous Princip?! ties, 2nd 61 
their ſeverai Parliaments, for every Province ietuined the fame Form 


of Government as had been exerciied ia the Whole. No Laus wee 


made, or Laxes taiied, without the Concurrence of the Grand Coun- 


cil, confittinz ot the Clergy and Nobility. 
Charle MU!TN, th 28 Son — i in, CON! uCTL n Hay, Cer es and ITO! 


fy: | 


8. Alis, and Was crowned E. mperor 01 the e by! F be Sn Tom 800. 


And from him this Race of Kings was called the Carlatiinias Line 3. he 


dicd 814, and Jeft the Empire 10 his Son E. the Fn bite was 
G1 110 ed from Fance about tree ers alterwardsz an Franice, ſut- 
Race Very much from the Inv aſion 01 the Normanis, * ho tav2 god 
je whole Country, and laid Siege to Paris s V.. 3 an the French 


5 d eo yield up Nor mand; and Br: tag to Kili, their Commander, 


about the Lear 9c, on Condition he would witilraw his I 8 Gut 
o the other Provinces ; which he did, and mari ying Cilia, the FINGY 
king's Daughter, he was perſuaded to protets himſelf a (, 

The Carliciniun Race of Rings l Sovereigns of Fraue until 
the reigu of Lewis IV. Juno 887, rhen Flugh Cafet, 4 | popula r Nobie- 
man, u.urped the Throne, and hens a new Line or N3 OHA CN © Called 
the Caf tine Line. | 

Some fe Years after, wiz 4 os 188 IT illiam Duke of Arman ty 
invaded Exoland, and ks defeated Ring Haro!d, who was Litled in 
the Battle, mounted: his 'I hrone. Cruſado's, or Lxpedion; to the 
Hily Land, for the Recovery of Jeruſalem from the Sarac eas, being 


preached up by the Orders of the Pope at this Time, the Princes ot. 
every Kingdom! in Larope, with many of their Subjects, engaged in theſe 


Holy Wars, as they were called, in which many th ouſhnd People pe- 


rithed ; and though they took Aatiach, Jeruſal: m, and veel Other 


ſcrong Places i in Patz/line, they loſt them all again Within 200 Years 


e ps with moſt of the Novility of Vase „Was taken Priſoner 


in on cle Expeditions, (in 010 and it colt them an immente 


Sum 5 8 their Liberty. 


The Pope introducing the French into Sicily in the ame reigu, they 
were mallacred and expelled by the Szcilians in the next, vis. 202 
The Maſſacre N executed on Eaſier-Ere, When the Bells rung ſor 
Prayers; this Slaughter is generally called the Sici/ran Velpers. 

The Kingdom or ne was added to the Crown of France in 
the Year 1285, by the Marriage of 1 545 iV. with Jane Quoen of 


Hatarre. 


The Conſtitution of the Government received a b Alte- 
ration 1n this Reign ; for the Clergy and Nobility refuſing to grant the 
King Supplies tor the Wars, he ſummoned the Deputies or Repreſen- 
tative ot the Commons to Parliament, and conflitute d them a Thuch 
Ut ate on their Granting v hat he wanted. 

And the Pope having commanded ine > Clergy to grant hin no Mo- 


ney, he Procure ed a brench Cardinal to be elected on the Deatu of the 


Pope, who removed the See from Rome to Arignen in Frame wacre it 


conuinued 70 Years. 


"IF a 


In this Reign alſo the Order of Knights TemPplars Wag aboliſlicd 


i 3 1 


—— ͥ́ — — 
PD 


: K 
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in Trance, and in the Kingdoms of Europe, Anno 1312. Theſe Knigh': 


were an Order that had devoted themſely es to the Defence of the 2 

Land, and of the Pilgrims that reſorted thither, and had large con- 

manderies of E:tates ſettled on them in every Chr ian Country. 
Hubert, Count Dauphin of Vienne, transferred his Dominions to the 


Crown of Lane, Auro 1344, on Condition that the eldeſt Son of iran: | 


ſhould be liled Dauphin, as he is at this Day. 


Eduard. Hing of , 'noland. claiming 4. Crown of France 25 (ts 
; ſc: ended in a Circ & Line from Phil:p IV. "invaded. that Kingdom, 2114 


obtaite la decifive Victory at Crejiy 1 in Picardy, Ana? 134 10, and the 
nex Year took Calais. 


The French were again defeated, Ann 1354, at Pei Tiers, by Be 


the Black Prince, eldeſt Son of Edward III. and John the French Ning | 
and his Son Fhilip, brought Priſoners to England. | 


Charlcs V1. the French King, being ſeized with a Kind of Frenzy, 


and unfit to govern, the Dukes of Burgundy and Orleans contended fer 


the AJjminittration ; and the Quarrel grew to that Height, that the 


Duke of Burgund) cauſed the Duke of Orleans to be aſſaſſinated in the 


Streets of Paris, which laid the Foundation of a Civil Warin the: 


nry V. King of . inv ading Rae hos the fame T Time, 


and obtaining a Victory at Agincourt, in Artois, Anno 1415, the . 


pro; o ed a Reconciliation between the Duke of Burgundy and the Fa- 


milly of Orleans; and a Conference was held between the voung Duke 


ol Or lan; and the Duke of Burgundy, to accommodate Matters; bu: 


AST 


at a ſecond Conterence, the Dauphin and the Duke of Orleans cauſcd 


the Duke of Purgundy to be murthered : Whereupon the young Du! 


of Burgund) and the Queen j joined the Engliſh, v ah whoſe Alliance 
King Henry made almoſt an entire Conqveſt of France And hiding 


2 Pal; ament at Paris, the Ring of England was conſtituted Regent ct 


EST) 


France, during the Life of the French King 's rr Vi. declared gur. 


ceſſor to that Cn, and at the fame Time married the Princeſ, Ca- 
tharine, the French King's Daughter, Charles the Dauphin being en- 
cluded the Succeſſion. But King Herry dying, and leaving an Infant 
Son behind him, Charles the Dauphin cauſed himlelf to be procizim. < 
Ring, and recovered all the Countries the EVH had poſſoſſed them— 


ſeives of; though the Infant King Henry VI. bad been proclaimed a 


crowned King of France in Paris, Anno 1491. 


Charles VIII. annexed the Dutchy of Pretagne to the Crown ol 
France, by mvrtying the Heireſs of that Dutchy, Anne 1.451, 
The Fres:b have often invaded Italy, and as often been unſogu— 
nate in their Wars on that S'de. King Francis I. was taken Priſoner 
at the Battle of Pavia by. the Imperial iſta, and carried 1 into Hain, 
Anne 15 25. 
France was diſtracted with Civil Wars abcat the Year 1500, {OMe 
Encroachments having been made by the Court on the Right? 


and Libcrties of the Subject; and a ' Perſecution. was alſo raited 
agalnſt the Proteſtauts, who took the Part of the Patriots or Male- 
contents; and an 1 Peace being made with them, many | 


Thoutand 
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Thouſands of the Protefiants were matficred in Pi, and other Parre 
„ of the Kingdom, Anno 1572. Ning Henry lil. being thought 10 [2- 
vour the Proteſts fs, v2; "aflaflinated by one Cle ment a MNionk I his 
Prince being the laſt of the Houte of / aheis, was ſuccceded by a 
diſt ant Relation, e. Henry IV. King of Saris, the tirit o! the 
—_ . that fat upon the Throne of Iron,; and he being 
Proteſlunt was obitinatcly oppoled by the Catholtc Party ; and though 
he changed his Religion to ingtatiate Limiclt with his Subj ects, yet hav- 
ing paſſed the Edict of Ante tor the Loleration of the eic oute he 
as uflatlinated by one Ret iliac 4 Far, 1 in the Streets 0: Paris, Aung 
1010. | 
| Lexwis XIII. a Miar of nine Years ot Age ſucceeding; his! Mo- 
ther, Mary of Meicis, was declated Regent, who continued to invade 
the Liberties of the Subject, and revived the Perſecution againſt the 
Proteſtants, which occalioned another Civil War; but Cardinal Rich- 
lien being introduced into the Miniſtry about this Jime, eicher by 
creating Diviſions among the Mlalecontents, by Bribes, or Force, en— 
tirely ſubdued the Pariiatieat of Faris; and put a final Period to their 
Liberties; took ail the Towns that had been given to the 1974415 lot 
their Security, the at of which was Rochelle, which furren:ieied to him 
on the 8th of Ofober 1028, after a Siege of two Years; and rom 
this 1ime fins may be looked upon as an abſolute Monarchy: On. 
the Death of Lewis XIII. and Cardinal Richlieu, which happened about 
the lame '{ ime, Cardinal Mazarine was admitted into the Adminittra- 
tion, who followed Kichlien's Steps, in rendering the Crown Arbitrary, 
and extending the Frontiers of France on every | Side, viz. I. auer, Gere 
many and Hain. And at the Hyrenean Treaty, 1680, 2 l en in (- 
talonia, and moſt ed the Towns in the Netherlands taken by France, 
were confirmed to that Crown, and Lewis XIV. thereupon ma rricd che 
eideſt Infanta of Miu. | 
The Freach invaded the Unired We her lands, ene 172 end re- 
duced three Provinces, Lee MV. keeping his Court almost a Whole 
Year at Utrecht; but retired from thence in 1673, on the Germans 
maiching to ihe Aſſiſtance of the Dur : How: ever in 1077, the 
Jensch took the County of Darovndy, and the Towns of Falen 5 
(umbia and Thee, in the  cherlards, from the Mani. wr ds ; CES 
were conhrmed to France by the Trea aty nf Nm 10 78, . in 
the Year 1660, the French lurprized e „ wich witli! race N22 
a:icrward: ceded to them. | 
In che Year 1684. Lewis XIV, revealed the Edi - eau, ard 
began a {evere Ferfecution of the 72“ ef: Ants, v ho fed 11 1 
into Fuglaui, and other Countries, where they let up HE Sul. Nas 
nu aQures. | 


Ihe Grand Monarch alſo bombardec Genoa, and laid it in Alber. 
In 1089. he invaded the Palatinate of the Kine, and bannt ST f 
froyed all the fine 4 owns in that Country, As to hein! Nitot. tir, 
| mult reer to the Sete 0! "pain; 1 al only 00:21 ve, Nat thougn 
the Arms of Frauce were tuccetctul in the tit Var egaintt the Coo 


1 75 


ſecerates, they rejtored ali they had taken al ihe Peace ol Nees 


inns :0g7. | | 
F 4 Py 


— — — 


— 3 


- 
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And in the ſecond War they were beaten on every Side, and lol. 
Ita y, and great Part of Flanders ; and reſtored to Great-Briiain, Nu 
Scotia, Hudſon's Bay, New foundland, and all they had taken in America, 
at the Peace of Utrecht. Anno 1713. 

Preſent State.) The French boaſt much of their Salique Law, w hich 
limits the Succeſſion of the Ciown to the Male Iſſue; but notwith- 
ſtanding this pretended Sa/ique Law, the Kings of France, when tl: 
Leziilative Authority was lodged in them ſolely, and the King nd 
States, or Parliaments, when the Legiſlative Authority was Velico in 
them Jo! intly, bave taken upon them to ſet aſide the eldeſt Son of the 

Pre :ceding King, and fit another upon the Throne. | 
Where the King is a Minor, that is, before he has entered the four- a 
teenth Year of his Aye, the Admiaiiiation of the Government | 
lodge in a Regent, ulually the Queen-Mother, if the ſurvive the 
ceaſed King, or the nrit Prince of the Blood, according as 2:7 Ih _ 
them can make Intergſt, or influence the Parliament of Paris, whole 
Determination in this Matter is uſually acquieſced in by the reit of tis 
| Kingdon); but if the deceaſed King appoints a Regent by his l, 
Z th-re i is ſeldom ny — about the Matter. | 
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Extent and Situation. 


Between and % E. Lon. 600 Miles in Length. 
| 19 3 „ 
= 38 „ 1 9 5 
Petween and N. Lat. 400 Miles in Breadth. 
47 


O U NDE b by Switzerland and the Albs, which 
| divide it from Germany, on the North; by another 
Part of Germany, and the Gulph of Venice, Eaſt ; by the Mediterra- 


nean. South; and by the ſame Sea, the 4/ps, and the River Var, which 
Civide it trom France, on the Weſt. 
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Grand Diviſions. Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. 
| [ Tuſcany, Duked. Il i Florence 
The Middle Divi- J Pope's Territories ) Rome 
ſion contains Lucca IJ Lucca | 
3 | St. Marins \ dt. Marins 
(The Lower or South (Naples Kingdom, Naples 


Diviſion contains 


e 
Subdiviſions. 


Savoy proper 


Sev oy, Dads, 4 2 5 
ject to the King 1 rhe ves * 


t Sardinia 
91 & | | Tarantaiſe 


Maurienne Valley 
LH e 
[ Fiedmon! Proper | 


| 2 5 Ts | Perccil Lordſhip 
| Piclmont, Principali- 
iy, ſubject to the 4 N 
King of Sar diuia. | Suſe Marg: 


Saluzzo, Marg. 
Vaudois Vallics 


Nice, or Nizza, IT 
Tende, C. 


(Ale, C 


Mont ſerrat, Duich y, ſubject. to the 
Kung of Sardinia 1 


* ©C Milanſe Proper 


Subject to the | Prof n 
4 Queen of Hun- & Nowares 
8 4 gary Comaſco 
S | Lodeſon 
5 ; LC remone/e 
Subject to the ¶ Tor 'oneſe 
King of Sar- 4 Alexantrin 
Luna 


Laumeliin 


Now called | 
\ 


1 
* 
| 
4 


| Mafjeran Princip. 


Chief Towns. 
*s Chamberry, E. Lon. 
| 5-45. N. Lat. 45-40. 
| Montmeiian 

Annecy 
Sy Tor, or Thonon 
| Mouftriers | 
St. John de Maurienne 


L Bonneville. 


4 Turin, E. Lon. 7-15. 
N. Lat. 44 - 50. 
Pignerol 
Carignan 
Verceil * 
3 | Maſſeran 
' 3 Forea 
4 7 Asti 
Suſa 
Saluzzn, Con! 
Pragelas, or . 
8. 


ende 


L Aoufte. 


[ 
3 
"+ 
2 
| 
f 
83 
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Cajal, E. Lon. g9—25. 
N. Lat. 45. 

Alby 
Aqui. 


. E. Lon. 8—35. 
N. Lat. 45. 

avi 

Novara 

1 Como 

Ludi 

7 8. en 

Tonlona 

Alexandris 

Laume/io 
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Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. 
{ Genoa Proper J C Genoa, E. Lon. 9—3 
N. Lat 4430. 
 Sawona, Ter. Savona 
Vado, | er. Vado 
Nei, Ter. | Noli 
; Final, Ter. Final 
Gena Weſt Coaſt 4 A benga, Ter. | | Aibenga 
Oneglia, Ter. >4 Oneglia, fubjed? . to the 
e King of Sardinia 
St. Remo, Ter. | St. Remo 
„ Ventimiglia, Ter. | Ventimiglia | 
Subject to its Prince LA, Pr. II Monaco 
| ee I Rapalls, Ter. Rapallo 
Eaſtern Coaſt \ Lavupna, Ter. | [ Lavign 
OS . Spe iq; Ter. ] | Spezia. 
Parma ſubject to Parmeſan 3 N W * . ; 
Don Philip | Placentia, D. Placentia — 
5 Madena, D. J Medena, E. Lon. 11-20. 
1 „„ N. Lat. — 5 
Modena ſubject to Mirandala, D. Mirandola 
its own Duke Rbegio, D. Rhegio 
 Borſello 
Ig | en | 
.  H. Mantua, E. Lon. 1115. 
Manina, D, ſub ef N. Eat. 48 20. 
to Auſtria, except Gaa/ſialla, D. Guaſſalla, ſubject to the 
Guaſialla, ceded to 1 5 5 Prince of Parma | 
Don Philip. Caſiiglione 
| = © as Luzzara. 0 
Venice, D. ? ſ Venice, E. Lon. 13. 
3 N. Lat. 45-40. 
Paduan : * Ne 
Veroneſe Verona 
Dee e 
85 | . | | | Bergamo 
1 8 remaſco \ 3 Crema 
Fenice, Rep ublic 4 Vi Do 73 Vicenza 
Rovigns Rowigo 
Trevipiano Treviſo 
| Belluwe/e Belluno 
| Friuit | ! Aquileia 
1 Udineſe Lina | 
L 1ria Part 1 Cabo de Iſtria. 


Ilande i in and near the Gulph of Venice; Cherſo, Oſeroo, Vegia, Arbe, 
Pago, Longa, Brazza, Leſina, Cur zola, Cepbalonia, Corſi, Zant, Lad 


Pr aga. 


Subdiviſions. 
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NE SubGiyihons. Chief Towns, 
x Zara, E. Lon. 19, 
1 Y N. Lat: 44 
Venetian Towns on the Coaſt of Dalmatia < Nona 
| | Spalatto 
$5: 1 Sebinico. 
Merlachia eee Segra. 
5 ¶ Florewine, 277 Florence, F. Linn. 
| ny f 1215 N. Lat. 
e Grand Dutchr, fs. 


I ian 
1 


lubject to the : Emperor 4 Siemn . D 1 2 
| _ 
8 J 


| 
12 
7 Lobos 1 ſubj. to thed 


Piembino Em peror. 


Maſſa Carare, Principal , ſubject to its 1 
Prince N . Lampe | 
ho iD {El 
Coaſt del Pref dii, or the Garriſons ſubject "To ol -45- 
to the King of the Tuo Sicilies, — ; gens 


6 Rene, E. N 13. 


N. Lat. ho 


Campania of Tivoli 
Nome Freſcatti 
N | 12 
) } Albans, 
\ { Fiterbo 
1 | (c Civita Vecchia 
St. Peter's Patri-  Bracciano 
mon | Cajtro 5 
= Ae 
Aquapendente. 
1 | Stoletio 
Pope's Territories — |, -L of 
5 | } Onbria or Spoletto- A 18 nt 
Terni 
Re 
| Ancona, M. [ 1 
_ | Loretto 
” Urbino 
. Urbino, D i 2 ) Peſaro | 
* Semigalta. ons 
| Romania FE 4 * Nawenna 
f : Pimini. 
| | Bolton oneſe — Pgiogua 
2 Ferrara 
5 * — 88 1. 
St. Marins, Republic — — St. Marino. 
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| Subdiviſions. 
be Lavoro 


Ultra, Princip. 
| Citra, Princip. 
Moliſe 
: Baſilicate 
< Citra Calabria 
+ Ult, Calabria 
Ult. Abruzzo 
Citra Abruzzo 
Capitinat, or Apugl. 
Barri 
Otranto 


1 El 


| Naples, now called 
Sicily, 


ITAL TAN Iſlands. 


Subdiviſions. 
5 Val de Mazara 
Sicily — | P Val de Demona 
| Fat d: Noto 


[Cabo de C kart 5 
Sardinia won * . 
Cabo de Lagodari 
Corſica : 


| Malta, ſubject to the Kaights of St. Jobe 


of Torn 
Lipari 


Litari lands, North Strombulo 


4 La Rotte 
| of Sictly Panaria 


Elicuſa 


— 


— 


„% 


Chief Towns. 
. Naples, E. Lon. 12. 
| [ N. Lat. 41. 
Capua 
Gazeta 
| Benewento 
Salerno 


2822 
Chieti 


 Manſredenia 
Bari 
Otranto 


Brundiſi 
3 CTarenta. 


Chief Towns. 
Palermo, E. Lon. 1;, 
N. Lat. 38—30. 
Meſſina 
Catania 

Syracuſe 

Noto 5 1 
C Cagliari, E. 1 9-12. 
N. Lat. 39. 
Oriftagnt 
Saſſari 
Caſtel Arngoneſe. 
( Baſtia, E. Lon. 9 40. 
N. Lat. 4220. 
Bonifacio. 
 CMa'ta, or Vale!!n, 
EL. iN. Lit. 
| 45 15. | 
Lipari, E. Lon. 15. 

N. Lat. 30 


— 


Subdivions*, 
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Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. 
[ Capri | J ( Capri, E. Lon. 14--50. 
MH | N. Lat. 40--45. 
Iſchia {| | {chia, E. Lon. 1440. 
| N. Lat. 44. 
5 | Ponza 
| „ Wag | Gielio 2-3 - | 
8 * 1 Elba . Porio Longone, E. Lon. 
FF 1111-30. N. Lat. 42-25. 
| SS ſubject to Sicily. 
* _ | Piamſa | | Porto Ferraio, ſubject to 
7 ä Tuſcany. 
— ͤ „„ 
e 3 | Gorgenn, E. Lon. 10-50. 
J N. Lat: 43--20.: 


> eee . The thr en he Nor and Welt; 2: the ee 
{ which run the hel Length ofe Italy, from the N. W. to he S. E. 
3. Veſuvius, a remarkable Volcano near Naples. + 


Lales.] 1. Maggior ; 2. Lugano; 3. Como; 4. Tio; 5. Garda in 
the North ; 6. Perugia, or Thrafimene ; 7. Bracciauo; ; 8. Terni and 
9. Celano in the Middle. 


Rivers.] 1. The Po which riſes in r and running N. | 
paſſes by Turin and Chivas, then turning Eaſt runs through Mont- 
ferrat, the Milaneſe, and the Territories of Venice, falling into the 
Adriatic or Gulph of Venice, by ſeveral Channels, and receiving in its 
Courſe the two Dorio's, the Stura, Seſſia, Tefſino, Olona, Adda, Oglio, 
Mincio, on the North; and the Tanaro, Trebia, Taro, Sochia, and 
Parma, on the South. 

2. The Var, which riſes in the Alps, and running South falls into 
the Mediterranean below Nige or Nizza. 

3. The Adige, which riſes in Tirol, and runs South by the City of 
Trent, and turning Eaſt at Verona, falls into the Gulph of Venice. 

4. The Tagliamenia; 5. The Piava ; and 6. The Brenta; all 
3 riling 1 in the Alps, run S. E. through the Territories of f Venice, 
and fall into the Gulph of Venice. 

7. The Ams, which riſes in the Appenine Mountains, runs Weſt 
through Tuſcany, paſſing by Florence, and falls into the Mediterranean 
. below Piſa. | 

8. The Rubicon, the combers Boundary of the antient Ciſalpine 
Gaul. which riſes in the Appenine, and running L. talls into the Gulph 
of Venice near R8mini. 

be Jiler. which riſes in the Appenine, and runs 8 W. by Nome; 
falling i into the Mediterranean Sea at Ojtia, receives in its Courte the 
Chiara, Terni and Tiwverone. 

10. The Volturno, which riſing in the Appenine, runs W. through 
the North Part of the Kingdom of Naples, and fails into the Medi- 
terraneau below Capua. 11. The ere riſes in the gs, and runs 
through Savyy i into the Rhone. 


Seas, 
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Seat, Gulphs, of Bays, Capes, Promontories and Siraits.] The Seay 
of Italy are, the Gulphs of Venice or the Aariatic Sea, The Scas of 
Naples, Juſcany, and Genoa. The Bay or Harbours of Nice, Villa 
Franca, Oneglin, Final, Savona, Vado, Spezia, Lucca, Piſa, Leghorn, 
| Fiombino, Civitta-Vecchia, Gaieta, Naples, Salerno, Holicaſiro, Reggio, 
Quilace, Taranto, Manfredonia, Ravenna, Venice, Triefle, Iria, and 

Fiume; Cape Spratavento del Alice, Otranto, and Ancona, and the 
Strait of Mefma between „aby and Sicily. ER 


In the Italian Wlands.] The Gulphs or Bays of Fiorenza, Baſiia, Ja-. 
laba, Ports No, Cape (%, Bonifacio, and Ferro in Cob ſicu, and the 
Strait of Boniſacio between Corſica and dardinid. 

The Bays of Cagliari and Oriflagui; Cape de Sardis 
. — / CC CESSES: | 

The Gulphs of Mina, Melazzo, Palermo, Mazara, Syracuſe, and 
Catania; Cape Faro, Melazzo, Orlando, Gallo, Jrapnto, Pafſaro, and 
Aleſſio in Sicily; and 2 | \ | | | 

Ihe Bays oi Porto Feraio, and Porio Longone in the Iſland of Elba. 


Cavallo, Monte- 


Air.] The Air of Jraly is very different, according to the different 
Situations of the feveral Countries it is compoſed of: Fhe Northern 
Parts which lie upon the Alps are cold, and covered with Snow 121 
Winter: The Hills of the Appenine alto, which run almoſt the whole 

Length of /taly, are cold enough. The Countries on the North ot 
the Appenine are temperate; thoſe on the South are very warm. The 
Campania of Rome is unhealthful, and fo is the Ferrareſe, occaſioned 
by Bogs and ſtagnant Waters. In other Parts the Air is generally pure 
and dry; and though Naples might be thought the hotteſt from its Sou- 
thern Situation, yet being almoſt ſurrounded by the Sea, it is continu- 
ally refreſhed by Breezes from thence. | | „ | 


Soil, Produce, Manufadures and Traffic. } The Soil affords a great Va- 
riecy of Wines, and the belt Oil in Lurope ;- their tender Plants, ſuch 
as Oranges, Lemons, Cc. on the North Side of the Appenine, are co- 
vered in Winter, but on the South Side they have no Need of it. There 
2 not tuch Plenty of Corn as in ſome other Countries, but generally 
enough tor the preient Inhabitants, who are not ſo numerous as in the 
Time of the Romars, when the Seat of the Empire was fixed here. 
The Country produces excellent Silk in Abundance, and their Manu— 
tactutes of Gold and Silver Stuffs, Brocades, znd Velvets, arecſteemed 
the beſt in Europe, which our Merchants bring.chiefly from thoſe noted 
Ports of Ceuta, Leghorn, and Venice; we import alſo from hence the 
| fineſt Marble and Alabatter. — | | 


Animal; ) The ſame as in France. 


Perſons Genius and Habits.) As to the Perſons of the Ttaliar:, 
they are generally well-proportioned, and if their Complexions art 
not the beit, the Women ſay they only deſire good Features, they can 
make their Complexion. what they pleaſe. 1 look upon an Halicr 
— 5 : e | 8 


as a Medium between a Frenchman and a Spaniard ; he is neither fo 
ſprightly as the French, nor ſo grave and ſolemn as the Spamards ; but 
in Wit and Genius there is a great deal of Reaſon to think they ex- 
ceed both. Naples, and thole Countries which have been under the 
Dominion of the Spaniards, imitate their Faſhions, wearing always 
Black; and the King of Sardinia's Territories, which lie upon the 

Frontiers of France, they imitate the French. 

In Architecture, Painting, Carving, and Muſic, no Nation exceeds: 
the [tal:ans ; and a good Voice is ſuch a Recommendation, that the 
poor Women ſometimes make Eunuchs of their Children, that the 

| may retain their Voices, and get Preterments in the great Choirs. The 
Vice the l:alians are generally charged with is Sodomy, to prevent 
which the Church 4s not very ſtrict in confining a Man to one Woman. 
But though they have ſuch a Variety of good Wines, they are very 
ſober People, never fitting down to drink in Company, as the Northern 
People do. | "= 2 


Antiquities and Curicſties ] The greateſt Curioſities in Rome are the 
antient Theatres and Ampitheatres, Pagan Temples, Triumphal 
Arches, Baths, Aqueducts, Fountains, Catacombs, Obeliſks, Cirques, 
Sepulchres, Bridges, Churches, Palaces, Statues, Paintings, Piazza's, 
Colleges and Hoſpitals. The City is generally magnificently built; 
the Streets ſpacious, adorned with 300 Churches, and th. elegant 
| Curioſities above recited. The Church of St. Peter's is the fineſt 
Structure of the Kind on the Face of the Earth; St. Paul's in London 
was taken from that Model, but that of St. Peter's is vaſtly larger, and 
better adorned with Statues and Paintings. 
The Amphitheatre at Jerona is almoſt entire, and it is computed 
would hold Twenty four Thouſand Spectators. „ : 
The Catacombs in Naples are very great Curioſities. Theſe are 
vaſt long Galleries cut out of a Rock, three Stories of them one 
above another, about twenty Feet bioad, and fiſteen Feet high, and 
are ſaid to run ſeveral Miles under Ground. They are ſuppoſed to 
have been the Burial-Places of the Ancients, both at Rome and 
Naples. „ | | | . 
CY There is a noble Scene of Antiquities at Puzzo/i near Naples, par- 
ticularly, a ſpacious Highway dug through a Mountain, half a Mile in 
Length, at the Entrance whereot is Virgil's Tomb; and near this is 
the Grotto de! Cane, remarkable for its poiſonous Steams, that kill any 
Dog that enters it, or Men if they ſtoop to the Ground. —_ 
Ihe Via Apia, the Via Flaminia, and Via Emilia, Stone Cauſeways 
which run half the Length of Jag, are noble Remains of the Roman 
Grandeur. N 5 „„ 


Language.] The Jtalian is the old Latin, corrupted by the Goth 
and other Northern Nations, which demoliſhed the Roman Empire. 
The Lord's Prayer in this Language runs thus; Peuro noſiro, che 
fei ne cieli, fia ſandificato il tuo nome; il tus regno wenga ; la tua 

| wulunta fia fatia, fi come in cielo ceſi anche in terra; ducci boggi i! 
/r pane cotidiano; erimetticit noſiri debiti, fi come noi - ancbora 
 Tirulltiamo @ ne/irs debiteri; e nen indurci in tentalione, ma liberaci 
e | aal 
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dal maligno ; percioche tuo e il regno, e la _, 1 
terno. Amen. g ou e ia ghr ia in ſempi.. 


Religion of Tral I he principal Points wherein the Church of Rome 
differs from the Prote/lant Churches are, 


1. The Infallibility of the Pope. 
2. Ihe Belief of five Sacraments more than the Proteſtants allow, Viz, 
Confirmation, Penance, Extreme Unction, Orders, and Marriage. 
3. In conforming to the Decrees of the Council of Trent. 
4. Tranſubſlantiation. 
In the Doctrine ot ' Purgatory. 
6. In praying to Saints and Angels. 
In the Worſhip of Images. 
8. In the Pope's Power to grant Indulgences. 
In believing che Pope to be the Succeſſor of St. Peter, and Vier 
ol Chrilt. | 
10. In believing as the Church of. Reme beſteven 


Gold Coins in ITALY. EC „ 
The Seguin, or Chequin of Venice — EN — * 9 - 
Ihe old Italian Piſlole — 5 i Y - 
Double Ducat of Genoa, Venice, md Frere -— 8 18 - 
| Single Ducats of the ame Places —_ — o 9 34 
| Silver Coins in ITAL 5 
The old Ducat of Venice — 3 4 
The new Ducat —— 9 1 8 
The Ducat of Naeles peta 1-4 
The Tarin —— 
The Carlin or Tenth of s Ducat — — o oo 4 
The Teſton of Rome, or 3 Julie's — — — o 1 6 
The Ducat of Florence, a Leghurue —— — — © 6:4 


Sardinia. King's Titles. The King of ane s Titles are, Vicher 
 Fmadeus by the Grace of God King of Sardinia, Duke of Savoy, Cha- 


- Blais, Ac: e, Genevois, and PMoniferrat ; Prince ot I icdmont, Achein, Mo- 


rea, and Oneglta ; Marquis of Saliſſes and Suza; Earl of Ai, Gave, 
NMece, Tende, and Romont; Baron of Vaud; Lack of Verceil, Friburyh, 
Murro, Piella and Novella ; Prince and perpetual Vicar of the Holy 
| Nee Empire in /ta/y, and King of. Cyprus, &c. 

As the Ki ing of Sardinia is a a Member of the Empire, he has a Seſſion 


in their Dyets "among! the Princes of the Circle of the Upper Rhine, 


ge contiibutes his (Quota to a War againſt the Turks ; but 1 do not 
find he is ſubject to the Laws and Conſtitutions of the Empire in other 
Reſpects, unleſs it be, that he receives the Inveſtitute of ſuch Territories 
as he enjoys in the Mam'ferrar and Alilaneſe from the Emperor. 


Teorces.] He 1s always obliged to have a gocd Body of Troops in 
Time of Peace to garriſon his Frontier Towns againſt . France 
and the Hinges but he 60cs.a0t. ſrem to be govern 4 by the Ger- 
| 4: 
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man Principle bf keeping up twice as many Forces as he can maintain. 
It is with Reluctance that ever he is drawn into a War either by 
France or the Empire, and when he finds it unavoidable, and that he 
muſt declare for the one Party or the other, he takes care to make an 
advantageous Bargain: To have ſuch Sum advanced, and Penſions 
annually paid him, that he has little Occaſion to burthen his Subjects 
with extraordinary Taxes. In all that Jong and tertible War he was 
engaged in for thirty Years, till the Peace of Utrecht, I queſtion whe- 
ther be paid ten thouſand Men with his own own Money. OE 
Savoy Knights.] The only Order of Knighthood in this Prince's 
Dominions is that of the Annunciada, ordained by Amadee the Firſt 
Duke, at which Time he defended Rhodes againft the Turks, Anno 
1409. Their Collar is of fifteen Links, to ſhew the fifteen Myfteries 
of the Virgin; at the End is the Portraiture of our Lady, with the 
Hiſtory of the Annuntiation. Inſtead of a Motto, theſe Letters FER 7, 
id eſt, Fortitudo Ejus Rhodum Tenuit, are engraven in every Plate or 
Link of the Collar ; each Link being interwoven one within the other, 
in Form of a true Lover's Knot. The Number of the Knights is 
fourteen beſides the Duke, who is the Sovereign of the Order. The 
Solemnity was held anciently on our Lady-day, in the Caſtle of St. Peter 
in Turin; but of late in the Town of Annunciado, from hence ſo de- 
| | nominated. | . „„ „ 
| Arms] Arms of Save are G, a Croſs, A. This being the Croſs 
of St. John of Jeruſalem, whoſe Knights at that Time were Owners 
of Rhodes. Whereas before the Arms were Or, an Eagle diſ- 
| played with two Heads Sable: Armed Gules ſupporting in Feſſe, 
an Eſcutcheon of Saxony, that is batwiſe, fix Pieces Sabſe and Or, 
2 Bend flowered Vert. A Coat belonging to the Emperor of the Houſe 
of Saxony, from whom the firſt Earls of Savoy did derive themſelves. 


Geneva and Genoa Forces.] The Republics of Geneva and Genoa 
are as much inferior in Strength to his Sardinian Majeſty, and as appre- 
henſive of his Deſigns againſt them, as he is of France, or the Emperor; 
and were they not protected by theit reſpective Allies, would bein Dan- 
ger of falling under his Power. | e 1 oa 


Geneva Armt.] The Arms of Geneva, when under the Command 


of the Earls thereof, were Or a Croſs Azure. 


Nevenues of Sardinia.) The ordinary Revenues of this Prince are 
uſually computed at Five hundred thouſand Pounds Ster/mmg per Annum ; 
but this ſeems to be no mare than an uncertam Gueſs: However, as he 
is poſſeſſed of ſeveral rich and ſertile Provinces, they muſt be very con- 
ſiderable; and as he is abſolute in his Dominions, he can augment them 
at his Pleaſure. | | 


Of Milan.) The conſtant Revenues of the Dutchy of Milan are 
computed at Three hundred thouſand Pounds per Annum; and the 
Complement of Forces for this Dutchy are about Thirty * 
| (> | 2E, 
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Men, though there are ſcarce half ſo many in actual Service, the Off. 
cers putting great Part of the Pay in their Pockets, which is atligned 
for that Service; at leaſt this was the Caſe while they were under the 


Dominion of Hain. ; 


Genius of the Genoeſe] The Genoeſe are eſteemed a cunning, induſ. 
trious People, and more inured to Hardſhip than the reſt of the Ila. 
_ lians, which was the Character of their Anceſtors, the ancient Ligurian:. 
As the Barrenneſs of the Country continues, no Wonder that their 
Manners are the ſame; for nothing makes Mens Wits ſharper than 
Want. But there may be this further Reaſon given for their Sagacity 
and Dexterity in Buſineſs, namely, that all their Nobility and Gentry 
apply themſelves to Trade, and are better acquainted with the Myſte- 
ries of Over-reaching and Cozening thoſe they deal with, than the 
| Gentry of other Countries. = 5 | en 
The Quality in Genca are uſually cloathed in Black, and wear no 
Swords, but throw a Cloak over them when they go out, notwith- 
ſtanding the Heat of the Country. As for the poorer Sort of People, 
ſuch as Labourers, Huſbandmen, c. they ſcarce wear any Cloaths at 
all, nor have Occaſion for any, the Weather is fo warm. The Peo- 
ple of a middle Rank follow ſome the Spaniſh, and others the French 
Modes, according as they are affected. The Womens Petticoats, who 
are pleaſed with the Spani/b Faſhions, are ſtuffed out with Fardingals; 
while the Men wear broad Hats, long waiſted Doublets with hanging 
Sleeves, and ſtrait Breeches, buckling themſelves up with broad Lea- 
-ther Belts. | 8 % 


Milan Societies of Wits.] At Milan, and other Towns, are Acade- 
mies or Clubs of Wits, who ſtile themſelves Naſcotti, that is, Hidden 
or Secret. At their public Meetings they entertain each other with Rhe- 
torical, Moral, or Philoſophical Diſcourſes, and ſometimes with Poli- 
tics; for Travellers relate, that there is no Place where the common 
People enquire into State-Affairs, and entertain one another with Poli- 
tical Remarks, more than in this Country. 1 


Traffic in Mantua.] The Town of Mantua is a Place of good Trade; 
their Silk Manufacture particularly has a great Reputation all over Eu- 
rope; it is from this City thoſe glorious Italian Silks called Mantua's take 
their Name, which our Countrymen find more Difficulty in imitating 
than any other. „ , | 

Tuſcany Traffic.) The principal Trade of the City of Florence, be- 
ſides Wine, Oil, Fruits, and other Produce of the Country, conſiſts in 
Wrought Silks, Gold and Silver Stuffs. The Nobility and Gentry do 
not think it beneath them to apply themſelves to Trade; and the late 
Great Duke was ſaid to be one of the moſt conſiderable Merchants in 
Europe The Gentry ſell their own Wine by Retail out of Doors, though 
not in their Houſes, and even hang out a broken Flaſk for a Sign at their 
Court Gates. Their Cuſtomers come no further than the Cellar Win- 
dow however, where they take and return the Flaſks to the Butler with- 

| „ YT out 
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out diſturbing tlie Houſe; at the ſame Time they look upon it as à great 
Diſparagement to educate their Children in the Profeſſion of Phyſic. 

Lucea Traffic.] The Diligence of the People of the City of Lucca 
has given it the Name of Luccay the Induſtrious: Their Manufactures 
confiſt chiefly in Silk, and Gold and Silver Stuffs. The Olives and 
Oil produced in their Territories are very much efteemed : They have, 
alſo Plenty of Wine, but not Corn ſufficient for their Subſiſtance; the 
common People eat Cheſnuts frequently inſtead of Bread, as they do in 

| many other Parts of Ilal yr. | on, 


Animals and Produce of Venice.] The Territories of Venice are as 
fruitful as any in Hay, abounding in excellent Arable and Paſture, 
Vineyards and Plantations of Mulberries. The Road between Verona 
and Padua is extremely pleaſant, being planted thick with white Mul- 
berry- Trees in Squares, which do not only furniſh Food for great Quan- 
tities of Silk-Worms with their Leaves, and feed the Swine and Poultry 
with their Fruit, but ſerve as ſo many Stays for the Vines, which hang 
all along like Garlands from Tree to Tree; and, within the ſeveral 
Squares are Fields of Corn, which in theſe hot Countries ripens much 
better in the Shade of the Mulberry- Trees, than if it were expoſed to 
the Sun: On the other hand, it is too cold for their Oranges and Ci- 
trons in the Winter, when they are forced to cover them : Whereas to 
the Southward of the Appenine, they have no Occaſion to uſe ſuch Pre- 
cautions. There is alſo Plenty of Cattle of all Kinds in the Venetian 
Territories, which Travellers obſerve; are either Grey or White ; but 
that their Hogs are uſually Black, and their Fleſh much better than in 
France or England, which is ſuppoſed to proceed from their Food, Jiv- 
ing much upon Truffles, (a delicious Fruit) the Huſks of the preſſed 
Grapes, Cheſnuts, Mulberries, Fc. The Sheep of the Paduan afford 
a good Sort of Wool, little inferior to that of England ; and there is no 
where a greater Plenty of Fiſh and Fowl, and all Manner of Game, 
than in the Territories of Venice. . 


Diverſions and Cuſtoms of Venice.] Concubinage is ſo much counte- 
nanced here, that the Wife generally lives in good Correſpondence with 
the Partners of her Bed. The Ladies are ſo indulgent to their Sons, 
that as ſoon as they obſerve in any of them an Inclination for the Pair 

Sex, they bargain with ſome of their poor Neighbours for one of their 
Daughters to be his Bedfelſow; whereby they prevent his marrying to 
Diſadvantage, or. contracting a nauſeous Diſtemper by cohabiting with | 
common Women. The Friends and Relations of the Girl. who is to 
be the young Gentleman's Miſtreſs, come frequently to wiſh her Joy up- 
on the Occaſion, as it ſhe was really married to him. They contract for 
a Month, a Year, or more, as they can agree. This Commerce 1s 
taken to be ſo little criminal here, that they ſcarce ever mention it in 
Confeſſion ; and, if they do, the Prieſt tells them, he will not be trou- 
bled with ſuch Trifles. Thoſe wlio cannot afford to keep a Miſs for 
their particular Uſe, join with two or three Friends, and have one in 
„ | G 2 | common 
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common amongeſt them; there are whole Streets of Wenches who -e. 
ceive all Comers; and as the Habits of other People are black and diſ. 
mal, theſe dreſs in the gayeſt Colours, with their Breaſts open, and their 

Faces painted, ſtanding by Dozens at the Doors and Windows to in- 
vite their Cuſtomers. 

As to the Wives of Fenice, OY are to 8808 Dr. 3 they ate 
| bred up in ſo much Ignorance, and converſe fo little, that they know 
nothing but the dull Superſtition of Holy. Days, 1 in which they ſlay in 
the Churches as long as they can, and fo prolong the little Liberty they 
have of going Abroad on thoſe Days, as Children do their Hours of 
Play. 1 hey are not employed in Domeſiic Affairs, and gencrally un- 
derſtand no Sort of Work, but are the inſipideſt Creatures imaginable ; 
which does not ſeem to agree with what other Travellers relate of the 
Wit and ſprightly Conierfation of the Venetian Women, unleſs we ar: 
to underſtand it only of common Women, whom the Doctor would 
perhaps inſinuate have engroſſed all good Senſe. The married Women 
do not wait the uſual Forms of Courtſhip, but deſcend at once to down 
right Lewdneſs with their Gallants; the firſt Step with them, without 
any Preamble or Preparative, is Confummation. 


As to the Entertainments and Diverſions of the Men, Mr. Audi n 


obſerves, that tho' they live in a very moiſt Air, Drinking is not at all 
in Faſhion with them; nor have they any ſuch Amuſements as Bou! 
ing, Hunting, Walking, Riding, or other Exerciſe, to employ then 
without Doors. At the Carnival, a Jime devoted to Pleafure, the 
great Diverſion of the Place, as at all other Times of Rejoicing, i 
| Maſquerading: The Venelians, who are naturally grave, however give 
into the Follies and Extravagancies of ſuch Seaſons, diſguiſed in a talie 
Perſonage. They are indeed under a Neceſſity of finding out Diver- 
ons that may agree with the Nature of the Place, and make Amend: 
for the Loſs of ſeveral Pleaſures which may be met with on the Conti- 
nent. Theſe Diſguiſes give Occaſion to Abundance of Love-Adven- 
1ures; for there is ſomething, he obſerves, more intriguing in the Amour: 
of aries: than thoſe of other 8 Opera's are another princi- 


pal Entertainment at this Seaſon; but the Poetry of them is generally | 


as bad as their Muſic is exquiſitely good. 
Another Diverſion during the Carnival is Gaming in Places called 
the Rigotti, which are Apartments in the Noblemens Houſes, 
where none but Noblemen keep the Bank ; they diſmiſs the Game- 
ſters when they pleaſe, and always come off Winners: There are 
uſually ten or twelve Chambers on a Floor with Gaming- Table 
in them, and very great Crowds of People; a profound Silence, 
however, is obſerved, and none are admitted without Maſks : licre 
you meet Ladies of Pleaſure, and mariied Women of Quality, who, 


under the Protection of a Maſk, enjov all the Diverſions of the Car- 


nival, but are uſually attended by the Huſband, or bis Spies: be- 
ſides theſe Gaming- Rooms, ther are others for Converſation, 


where Wine, Limonade, and Sweetmeats, are {old : Here the Cen- 


tlemen ate at Liberty to rally and addteſs the Ladies, but muſt take 
Care 
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Care to keep within the Pounds of Decency, or they may meet with a 
ſevere Reſentment trom the injured Huſbands, who too otten employ 
Bravo's or Aſſaſlins to procure them Satisfaction, as 'tis call 'd, for At- 
fronts of this Rind; but thete Practices are not fo common as for- 
merly, the State having in a Manner Cxtirpated this Race of Vil- 


lains. 


Venice N. bi: ity ted Nui. .] The N: ability, though they have the 
Legilative Authority in their Hands, ſtand to much in Awe of the 
State-Inquiſition which they have eſtabliſhed, that they dare not enter 
into any familiar Converſation with Foreigners, or even with their own 
Order, for Fear of being charged with Deſigns againſt the State: Nay, 
'tis held criminal to talk of public Affairs when they are not aſſembled. 
in the Broglio or in their Councils. [ney are not permitted to carry 
any Arms about them, or to wear Silver or Gold- Lace, or F ringe, on 

their Cloaths, except the Procurators of St. Mark, and ſome few others; 

or to keep above a certain Number of Servants: Even the Doge him 
Cf 3 is under the Government of his fix Counſellors: who may viſit his 
Cloſet, and all his Retirements, at any Hour of the Night or Day; 
and he is not at Liberty to go Abroad without them. | 

The moſt honourable among the Nobility are the Procurators of St. 
Mark, who are appointed by the great Council, and have the Guar- 
dianſbip and Adminiſtration of the Revenues, Treaſure, Gifts, and 
| Legacies, belonging to the Church of St. Mark, with very handſome 
annual Penſions for Life. They are 25 in Number, and formerly 
conſiſted only of thoſe who had been concerned in Foreign Emballies, 

or had otherwiſe highly merited of the State ; but ſome have been al- 
lowed to purchaſe this Honour of late Years, when the State wanted 
Money, It is out of theſe that the "Dogs and his Sunn of Ten are 
generally choſen. 


Orders of Knights at Venice. Beſides the Nobility, there are three 
Orders of Knighthood, 1. That of the Golden Star, which 1s con- 
ferred only on thoſe of the Firſt Quality, who have merited of the Go- 

ernment ; they wear a Star bordered with Gold-Lace. 2. The 

nights of St. Mart ; which Honour is uſually conferred on the Of:- 
cer in the Sea or Land Service, who have behaved well, to which is 
aunexcd a Penſion of 1000 Ducats per Annum. They wear a Medal 
with the Figure of St. Mark on one Side, and ſome other Device of the 
»enate's appointing upon the Reverſe. 3. The Doge's Knights, who 
are cilled fo on Account of their being created by lia. and beitowed 
on Foreign Officers in their Service. 

There are ſtill ſeveral Orders of Nobility, as Counts, Marqueſles, 
Te on the Terra Firma in the Venetian Territories, who are not at 
all eſteemed for their Litles at Ferice ; and theſe are the Heirs and 
Deſcendants of ſuch Noblemen as were created by Foreign Princes 
betore theſe Provinces were conquered by the Republic, who have 
loft their Privileges, and now enjoy no more than the Titles of their 
Anceſtors. Theſe the Venctians endezvour to humble and diſtreſs by 
Wes imagf able, that they may render them incapable to 
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carry on any deſigns againſt the Government. They create other 
Noblemen with the like Titles, of whoſe Fidelity they were aſſured, in 
order to balance the Power of the ancient nobility, and are perpetually 
fomenting and encouraging their private Quarrels, that they may be 
diverted from any Practices againſt the State. Another Piece of Policy 
is to diſcountenance all that are eminent and remarkable for they 
Virtues of any Kind whatever. A brave Man is ſure to be Brow. 
beaten ; and if a Perſon is in a little more hoſpitable or charitable than 
| his Neighbours, he is in Danger of the State-Inquiſition, left theſe 
Virtues, or the Appearance of them, ſhould render him popular, and 
the Government be endangered thereby. But, among the Liberte; 
of Venice, there is one I have ſtill omitted: This, ſays Mr. Addijen,- 
is perhaps the only City in Europe, where Painters may beſt ſtudy the 
Beauties of Nature; for there are two Academies, where there ate 
always naked People of both Sexes to be drawn, who are often upon 
the Stage together, in what Poſture they pleaſe to put them ; : 
Man, for the Value of Sixpence or a Shilling. may come in 
a View of them: Nor is it to be conceived with what Aſſurance 
_ theſe young Creatures will ſuffer themſelves to be gazed on by all the 
World. FE , 


Venice Convents.] The Nu 


of Venice, particularly thoſe of St. 
Zachary and St. Laurence, where only noble Yerptians are admitted, 
do not ſo much as pretend/to retire for Devotion; but the Nobility 

ſend their Daughters thither to ſave their eſtates, it being the eaſieſt Pro- 
_ viſion they can make for them. Theſe, according to Dr. Burnet, ate 

not veil'd, neither do they cover their Necks or Breaſts, and receive Va- 
riety of Company; though he acknowledges that thoſe he ſaw uſed the 
ſame Precautions they do in other Nunneries, and had Grates in their 
Parlours, beyond which their Male Friends were not admitted to come. 
"They talked much, he obſerved, loud, and very ungraceſully, and al- 
lowed themſclves a Liberty in rallying, that other Places could not 
bear. The Patriarch intended to have reſtrained the Liberties of theſe 
Houſes, and began with the Nuns of St. Laurence; but they told 
him plainly, they were noble Zenetraus, who had choſen that Wav of 
Life as molt convenient for them, but would not be ſubjeR to his Re- 
gulations; and, upon his attempting to ſhut up their Houſe, they were 
about to tet Fire to it: Whereupon the Senate interpoſed, and required 
the Patriarch to deſiſt. Mr. Addijon relates alſo, that the Fenctian 
Nuns ate famous tor their Liberties ; that they have Opera's within 
their Walls, and often go out of their Bounds to meet their Admirers 
(it they are not miſrepreſented) and their Lovers converſe with them 
daily at the Grate of their Parlour. „ 


. 2 1 . f | 2-1 - | 2. : 8 3 . | | | 
Sicily, King's Titles and Arms.) The King's Titles are, King of the 
Two Sicilies, &c. His Arms, Or, four Pellets Gules, between two 


Flanches Argent, charged with 4s many Eagles Sable, member'd, beat d, 
and crown'd, Azure. 5 | 


„„ 1 


Pope's Arms:] The Pope, as Sovereign of the. andy of the Church, | 


bears for his Eſcutcheon Gules, conſiſting of a long Cape or Head-piece 
Or, ſurmounted with a Crols pearl'd aud garr ind with three Royal 
Crowns, together with the two Keys of St. Peter placed 1 in Saltier. 


Venice Arms] Thoſe of Venice are Azure, a Lion winged, Sejant, 


Or, holding under one of his Paws a Book cover'd, Argent. 


Genoa Arms] Thoſe of Genoa are, Argent, a Crois Gules, with 


a Crown cloſed, by Reaſon of the Iſland ot Corſica onging to it, 


which bears the Title of a * and for Supporters are two 
Griffins, Or. | | 


Tuſcany Knights.) The only Order of Knighthood in this Sate! is 
that of St Szephen, inſtituted by Ceſmo de Medici,, Auuo 1501, and de- 
dicated to St Stef hen; becauſe upon the Feſtival of St. Stephen, Pope and 


_ Martyr, being the 6th of Auguſt. he won the famous Battle of Ma- 


ciao. Pope Pius LV. confirmed it the ſame Year, and granted them all 


the Privileges which they of Malia enjoy, on condition that thoſe of 
this Order thould make a Vow of Charity, of Conjugal Chaſtity and 


Obedience; they are to be nobly born, and in lawful! Wedlock ; of the 


Romiſh Church, and without Note of Infamy. Ihe Robe is of white 


Camblet, with a red Croſs on their Left Side, as well upon their Mi— 


| litary Garment, as their wearing Cloaks ; intended? principally againſt 
the Turks and Moors : for which Cauſe they ſettled firſt at Hiſa, being 
pear the Sea; but after at Coſmopolis 18 the Ile of Ela. The Num- 


ber of them i is uncertain; ; but the Great Duke is the Supreme Maſter 
of it. Other orders are commonly ſimple, but this mixt; being partly 
Religious, partly Honorary. | 


Arms.) The Arms are, Or, five Torteux Gules, two, and one, and 


one in Chief, Azure, charged with three Flowers de Luce, Or. 


Mantua Kuighis. The chief Order of Knighthood in this Dukedom | 


is of The Bloed of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, inſtituted Anno 1608. "The 


Author of it was Duke Vincent Gonzaga, when the Marriage was folem- 
nized between his Son Francis and Lady Margaret, Daughter to the 


Puke of Savoy. It conſiſteth of twenty Knights, whereof the Man- 


nun Dukes are Sovereigns ; and was allowed by Pope Pau! V. The 


Collar hath Threads of Gold laid on Fire idgrWOoven with the W ords, 


Domine Probafti, To the Collar are pendent two Angels, ſupporting 
three Drops of Blood, and circumicribed with, A217“ 10e uit recepto. 


It took this name, becaule in St. Andrew's Church in Mantua are {41d 
to be kept, as a molt precious Relique, certain Drops of our Saviour $ 
Blood, with a Piece of a Sponge. 


Arms.] The Arms of Mantua are, , Argent, a Crols, Patee Gule: A 
between tour Eagles, Sable, mittens ot the Sccond, under an Eſ— 


cutcheon in Feſſe, charged quarterly with Gules, A Lion Or, and thre | 


Bars Sable. 
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Revolutions and memorable Events. 


TALY was probably firſt peopled from Greece, as it is ſeparated 
from it only by the Auriatic Gulph, or Bay of Venice; and was an— 
ciently called Magna Grecia, at leaſt the South Part of the preſent 
ltaly was fo denominated, tor the Bounds and Dimenſions of the an. 
tient were very different from thoſe of modern Itah. 
Antient /:a'y extended no farther North than the River Arno in 77 


can, and the River Rulicou near Kimini; all beyond (being much 
. the greateſt Part of the pretent /taly) was called Ciſclpine Gaul, divided 


into Ciſpaduna und 1 ranſpaaana. The Southern Fart we fd was in- 
habited by various Tribes or Clans, who communicated their Name: 


to the ſew ral S diviſions, as the Latines, Sabines, Tuſcans, Samniles 

Campani, Ini, and Jarentini. The general Name of Italy was 

probably derived from Erolia, a Grecian Nation which lies oppoſite to 

this Country, E!-!1a and Italia 2 little in the Sound. The 
e, 


Lower or Southerr Part now called Naples, alſo was once called Sicih, 


which the preſent! ling Don Carlos has revived. 


The Latins who ſubdued the other Tribes, founded Rome about 
the Year of the World 3300, before the Birth of Chritt 704 Year;, 


and gave it the Name ot Rome, from its Founder Romulus, their firk 


King; in whoſe Line it continued until the Reign of Tarquin the Proud, 
who was depoſed A. M. 3518, by his Subjects, on Pretence that hi 
Son Sex/us had committed a Rape on the celebrated Lucretia. 

And now the Conſtitution was altered from a Monarchy to a 
Republic. The Government was lodged in two Magiſtrates, de- 
nominated Conſuls, and the Nobility ; the two firſt Conſuls being 
Brutus and Celtatinus the Huſband of Lucretia. Two of the Sons of 


Brutus, entering into a Conſpiracy to reſtore the antient Form 


of Government, were condemned to die by their Father. The 
neighbouring Powers alſo, eſpecially the Taſcans, eſpouſing Targpuin: 
Quarrel, laid Siege to Rome itſelf, and were very near reducing !. 


to the obedience of Tarquin again; but the Komans, tis ſaid, pur- 


chaſed their Peace with a Sum of Money of Por jenna, Kino of 
1 uſcany. | 


The Gauls invaded the Roman Territoi ies, A. M. 3666, gained a 2 
ſignal Victory, burnt and plundered Rome, the Garriſon retiring into 

the Capitol, and were forced to ſubmit to very hard Conditions, anc 
purchaſe their Peace of the Gals. 


The Samnites, ſupported by Pyrrhus King of Epirus, invaded the 
Romans, and deſeated them in ſeveral Battles; but the Sqmnmites were 
in the End ſubdued, and the Remans made themfelves Maſters of all 
the South of liahy, A. M. 3777. being 476 Years after the Building 
of Rome. 

The firſt foreign War the 3 entered upon was that of Sicily, 


being called thither by a Parcel of Rebels and Banditti, who had 


ſeircd on Mefſma, and de ſended it againſt the Spracufians and Car- 
« 6-agintans, then the princip=! Powers in that land, who had united 
the:s 
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their Forces to ſuppreſs this Neſt of Robbers; but the Ro, anz, 
tranſporting an army into Szcly, dejcated the Syr achiffeins and Car- 
g hacinias and compelled them to raite the Siege; and the Romurs, 
having made Peace with Syracuſe, took no leſs than titty Cities from 
the Carthaginians in Sicily, and afterwards drove them out of the 
| Iſlands of Sardinia and Corjica. Then they carried the War into 


Africa, but were defcated there by the united Forces of the Lacta 


nians and Carthaginians, nfteen thouſand of their Men, with Regulus 
the Conſul, being made Priſoners, beades many thoutand which tcl. in 


the Battle. However the Roman; being aſſiſted by fome of the States of 


Greece, with their united Fleets, dejeated that of the Carthapimans ; 


and thereupon a Perce was concluded between Rome and « artbave, 
whereby the Italian Iſlands, wiz. Sicily, Sardinia and Corſica, WC con- 
firmed to Rome; Which was the Concluſion of the iirft Punic War. 


The Carthazinians, who had till now been the moit formidable 


Naval Power in the World, being tenvioly touched with the De- 
ſtruction of their Fleet, and foreſecing that their foreign 1rafic mutt 


ſuffer extremely, and perhaps their State be ruined, it the Romans were 


not ſubdued, ailſembled an Amy of 100.000 Men and upwards, in 
Spain, commaaded by the celebrated Fauzipal ; who, paſſing the . 
rerean Mountains and the As, entered [ta/y, and made it the Scat of 

War, defeating the Romans, at Cannæ, and in ſeveral other Battles; 
and had it not been for the Diviſions in the Council at Carthage, would 
intallibly have made an entire Conqueſt of Italy; but not, bei ing ſup- 
ported as he ought, and the Roman; carrying the War into rica, Han- 
nibal was recalled} the Carthagiuians were entirely defeated, and con- 
pelled to make a very ignominious Peace; and thus ended the fecond 
Punic War. 

Aſter which the Grecian State: calling in the Namans to Ae chem 
againſt the Uſurpation and Tyranny of T1 vilip of dacedin, the Romans 
defeated that Prince, and made him their Tributary, whe reby all Greece 
became dependent on them. 

The Romans, upon irivolous Pretences, broke the Peace with Car- 
thage, again; and having driven them out of the Field, made them- 


ſelves Matters of the Capital City of Car: lage, which they entirely | 
demolithed, and reduced their Territories into the Form of 2 Pro-- 


vince; and thus ended the third Punic Wat, 603 Years after the build- 
ing of Phone: 

Attalus, King cf 3 died not long after, and left his Do- 
minions to the Romans, who entering upon them, made themiclies 
Maſters of the greateſt Part of the eſſer Aſia in à very ſhort Time. 
They alſo extended their Conqueſts in 47/7 ia, and made Ring Fu 
ęurtha Priſoner. They were victorious allo over the Teutoanes and 
Cimbri, and other Northern Nations that invaded theigg teritorics 
about the ſame time. But now Civil Wars began to break out among 
them, which ſeem to have procecded fiom ſome Deſects in the Con- 
litution; jor the Nobility, upon the Expulſion of their Rings, had 
lormed an Ar ittocracy, 'oppretling the lower Claſs of People to a very 
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great Degree; whereupon they unanimouſ iy left the City, refuling tn 
return until the Nobility, who compoſed the Senate, conſented to the 
conſtituting Tribunes, to protect the People againſt the Oppreſſions of 
the Senate. Theſe Tribunes, 1 in a little Time, inſiſted on a Right to 


controul the Senate; extorting a Law from them, that the Plebeian; 


might intermarry with the Nobility, and that no Law ſhould paſs with- 
out t the Conſent of the *Itibunes: They even aſſumed an Authority of 
making Laws themſelves, and exerciſing a Kind of Sovereign Autho— 
rity. In their Contentions with the Senate, they were trequent|y 


countenanced by ſome popular Nobleman, who ſerved his ambitious 
Views, by declaring in their Favour. 


Sylla, at the Head of the Senate, and Marius, for the People, began | 


the firſt conſiderable domeſtic Broils, wherein they proſcribed and nur. 


dered many of the worthieſt Citizens in cold blood, according as = 
one or the other met with Succeſs. Sy/la was made perpetual Dicta'c 
by the Senate, which conferred on him an ablolute e ee TTY 
Powet, both in Peace and War; which he laid down however when 
he had ſuppreſſed his Enemies, and, retiring from 2 Buſinet:, 
| died 1 in Peace. | | 
Catiline, a popular Nobleman, afierwands tere i into a Conſpiracy 
to overturn the State, and become —— of Rome, which Cicero, 


then Conſul, boaſts that he defeated. 
The next Shock the Roman State ſuſtained, was Gods a | Confoderary 


of ſome of the greateſt Men of the ec to ſeize the Adminiſtr:- 
tion of all public Affairs; theſe were the famed Pompey, Cefar, and 


Craſſus, who conſtituted the Triumvirate, and, in a Manner, divided 


the Empire between them. Io Pompey was allotted Spain for his Pro- 
vince; to Cæſur, Gau/; and Alia was aſſigned to Craſſus, who peritheq 
there in a War again't the Parthians. "Cali; on the contrary, 1c- 
Jduced all Tranſalpine Gaul under the Dominion of the Romans; while 
Pompey remained at Rome, committing the Government of Spain to his 


Lieutenants. 


Cæſur's amazing Soccefs giving Pompey and the Senate a Jealouſy. 


Ff him, when he petitioned for a tecond Contulſhip, they commanded 


him to diſband his Army, and appear as a private Ferſon at the 
Election; but he finding himſelf at the Head of the greateſt Body 


of veteran Troops in the Service of Reme, and being arrived at the 


higheſt Pitch of Glory and Popularity by his late Conqueſt of Gau/ and 


3 marched directly to Rome, after he had paſſed the Rubicon, the 
utmoſt Limits of his Province; bai ing determined to obtain that by Force, 


which he knew the Senate would never voluntarily confer upon him. 
© The Senate receiving Advice that Caſar was advancing towards 
Rome with his Army, the greateſt Part of them left Rome, and retited 


to Greece ; and (ar entered the City without Oppoſition, obliging 


that Part of the Senate which ſtaid there, to declare him Conſul and 


perpetual Dictator, 

Czar followed Pompey into Greece, where he had aſſembled a nu- 
inerous Army, but was deteated at Pharſalia, and flying to Eryp!, 
was there beheaded 5.6 king 8 E Ceſar aſſumed 


the 
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the Dominion of the whole Empire, and though egregiouſly flattered 


by the Senate, and ſtiled the Father of the People, he was ttabbed 
in the Senate- Houſe, before he had enjoyed his uturped Dominion fix 


Mon ths. 


Upon his Death two Parties aroſe; one R revenge his Death, and 


the other to. reſtore the Commonwealth: Mark Auteny and OXfavius 


were at the Head of the firſt, and Brutus ak Cams of the laſt. Bru- 


1s and Caffius being defeated and killed at Ph:/ippi, Ocinnius, Mark 


Antouy, and Lepi lus, formed another Iriumvirat K. 3 td 


to govern the State ten Years. After which I. tMlus was laid afide, and 
a Miſunderſtanding ariſing between Ocbewint and Antony, they had 


4 


Recourſe to Arms: Antony was deteated in the Sea Fight at Actium, 
and fled, with C/eopatra Queen of Egypt, his Miſtreſs, to Africa; whi- 


ther being purſued by Ofawzus, both Ant7:ty and Cleopatra Killed them- 


ſelves. But I ſhould have remembered that, during the laſt Triumvi— 


rate, a Proſcription was agreed on, whereby each of the Parties ſacri- 


ficed ſome of their beſt Friends and the worthieſt Senators, among hom 
was the celebrated Cicero. 

Oba vius having now. no Partner or Rival in the Government, the 
ſupreme Power fell naturally into his Hands. He rejected the Title of 
King however, as well as that of Dictator; though he aſſumed an Au- 
thority equal to that of his Uncle Julius Cgſar, 2 and is eſteemed the 
Founder of the Roman Empire. 
Conſtantine removed the be of the Empire to Con/lantinople. It was 
aſterwards divided into two Parts; the one called the Roman Empire, 


the Emperor whereof reſided at Rome ; and the other, the Grecian 
Empire, the Emperor whereof refided at C 2n/tantinof/e : But in the 


fifth Century, the Goths, Vandals, and other Northern Nations, broke 
into the Reman Empire, and divided it amongſt them; the North Part 
ol Hay tell at length to the Share of the Lombards, and Rawenna and 


Naples were poſſeſſed by the Grecian Emperors a conſiderable Time at- 


ter the Dellruction of the Empire of Ane, of which Auguſtuius was 
the laſt Sovereign, Anno Dom. 473. 


The Lombards ſubduing the Pearcliate of Ravenna, Oy” atterw 1 | 
laying Siege to Rome, Pegin, King of France, raiſed the Siege, and re- 


covered Ravenna from the Lombardi; which, with the Territory about 
it, he conferred on the Pope, who thereby became a Temporal Prince. 


The Lombards endeavouiin g to recover Ravenna, Charlemaipue, the Son 
of Pepin, invaded Lombardy, took Didier, the lafl 2 Priſoner, and 


put an End to that Ki ngdom about the Year 774 : Af ter which he 
confirmed the Exarchate of Ravenca to the Pope, —_ added the Mar- 


quiſate of Anconc, and the Dutchy ot Spolettn, or Umbria, to the Pope's 


Territories; in Return tor which F avours, the Pope crowned Charle- 


maigne Emperor of the Romans, A. D. $05; and thus a new Empire 


was founded in the Weſt, which comprevengcd Germany, France, Itah n 
and Part of Hain. 

The Emperors refiding in Germany, divided 7:a/y into ſeveral Go 
vernments, the Governors whereof at length aſſumed Sovercign 
Power. And thus a gieat many ſmall Princinalitic; and States were 
erccted, which (til! profelled however to acknowiedge the Emperor 
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their Head; and many of them procured Grants from the Gena 
I'mpcrors to confirm their reſpeCtive Titles, which they purchalcd with 
dums of Money. 

The Pope for à conſiderable Time acknowledged, that he held his 
Territorics of the Emperor, who was ſtiſed the Patron and Defender 


of the Church, until che Reign of the Emperor Henry IV. when the 


Pope. „ weary of the Subjection to the Empcrors, who refuſed tome. 
times to confirm their Election, and at others turned them out of the 
Chair, endeavoured to embtoil the Emperors Affairs in Germany and 
Lal, and incited Inſurtections againſt them; and when Henry IV. 

afſerted his Right of inveſting Bilkops i in their Sees, Pope Gregory VII. 


e him, and compelled the Emperor to part with that 
Branch of his Prerogative ; and at length aſſumed an Authority to judge 


O. 
ot the LPs rors Actions as well as of other Princes, receiving Can: 


plaints from their Subjects, reverſing their Decrees, and if they dif. 


puted his Authority, abſolved their vubjects from their Allegiance, Ges 
oled then, and transterred their Dominions to others. 


Theſe Uturpationz on the |'rerogatives of the Emperors accalioned 


frequent Wars between the Emperors and Popes, in which the Prince. 
o {taly were divided, ſome ſiding with the Pope, and others with the 


Emperor ; and in taele — procured their e on Cither 


5 to be elt ablitlied. 


The preſent S:ate of the Pope's Pwer and Influence, 


HE Pone loft great Part of his Power and Influence at the 


| Reformation, but ſtill he remains a conſiderable Temporal 


Pi rince, and is abſolute in his Dominions. He holds a Conſiſtory 


of Cardinals on Eccleſiaſtical Afﬀairs, but the Cardinals do not 1in- 
termeddle with his Civil Government. The Cardinals are 70 in 
Number when complete, appointed by the Pope on a Vacancy ; and 
he rakes; Care alw avi to have a Majority of Jtalian Cardinals, that the 
Chair mar not be removed from Keme, as it was once to Avionm 1 
kyanco. 

The Pope's chief Painter is the Cardinal Patron: uſually his N 


phew, who amalies an immenſe Eltate, if the Ries be of any wa . 
Duration. Ihe Cam panis of Romo 1; under the Pope's immediate 


Government. Ihe other Provinces of the Eccleſiaſtical State are go- 
verned by Legates and Vicelegateg, and there is a Commander in 
Chict of the Pope's Forces, iu every Province. The Pope monopolies 


all the Corn in bis FFtories, and it is W ot his Agents at ihe 
Price lic 1015 ws or it. 7 


The Tope's Territories are en by PE Territories of Lene, 


on the North; hy ay Guinh of Ferice, on the North-Eaſt ; by Naples, 
an the South-JZuit ; by the Tuſcan Sea, on the South-Weit ; and by 
the Dutchv ot Juſfcany, On the North-Weſt; being 240 Miles long 


end their prearcſt Ereadth 120 Miles; generally a fruitful Soil, pro- 
ducing 5 7 Wine, Oil, Silk, and excellent Fruits proper to 4 
'warm: Ciimatc, The W alls of Reme, his czpital City, are 12 Miles 


round, 
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round, and thoſe of old Rome were no more: There is not a third 


Part of the GrBund within the Walls built upon at preſent, the reſt is 
taken up in Gardens and Vineyards. The Inhabitants thereof do not 


a mount to i 2c, ooo, whatever they might do in antient Rome. There 
are five Bridges over the River ſtill remaining. twenty Gates, and 300 

antique 1 owers. The Caſtle of St. Angelo is a modern Io: trefs of no 
great Strength. Modern Rome ſtands mach higher than antient Rome, 


deing built upon its Ruins, inſomuch that the Tarpeion Rock, m 


which Male factors uſed to be thrown, is not now twenty Feet high 

It is obſerved, there is more Liberty allowed to People of all Relic ons 
at Rome, than in any other Roman Catholic Countty. 

The Pope's Revenues, as a Temporal Prince, may amount to 


about one Million Sterling fer Annum, raiſed chiefly by a Monopoly 
of Corn, the Duties on Wine, and other Proviſions. The only 


Port almoſt he has of Conſequence is that of Civita Vecchia, on the 


Tuſcan Sea, which is ſtrongly fortified, and has lately been made 
a free Port; but the foreign Traffic of the Pope's Territories is not = 
conſiderable, any more than his Fleet, which only confiits of fomc 


- 'Gallies. © 

The Pope's Ecclefiaſtical Dainiaion far cacende his Temporal. 1. 
is computed, that the Monks and regular Clergy, which ate ablolnte;s 
at his Devotion, do not amount to leſs than two Millions of People, 
diſperſed through every Country of the World, to aſſert his Su. 
premacy over Princes, and promote the Intereſt of the Church. Ihe 
Revenues theſe Monks draw from the Roman Catholick Countries do 


not amount to leſs than twenty Millions Sterling per Amnum, beſide 


the caſual Profits ariſing from Offerings, and the People's Bounty to 
the Church, who are tavght that their Salvation . on this Rind 
of elende 


$470 r 


WT. was antiently poiſeſed by the ee and reducec 
under the Obedience of the Romans in the Reign of Auprſ?nc , 
and, having been ſuccetlively {ubject to the Northern Nations which 
deſtroyed the Roman Empire, it was at length incorporated with the 
Kingdom of Burgundy, on the Ruin whereof the Emperor of Gen- 
many poſſelied himſelf of it, and conferred it on Hugh Duke of Sexony, 
creating him Duke of Savoy and Prince of Piedmont, in which Family 
it {till continues. 


F'itor Amadeus II. th e lat Duke of Savoy, married * Marv of 


Valuis, Daughter of Philip Dukes of Orleans, and of the Princeſs Jlch- 
rietta, Daughter of Charles J. King or Eng. aud; and by the faid Marr 
of Valeis had Iſſue the late Duke ot Say (King of Sardinia : 7 Mary 
Adalaide, 
Loviſa Gabrd , who married Philip V. R. ng "of -< pain, by whom ho 
had Ifſve the pNſent King Ferdinand 


The late Duke of Sau oy coming into 4s grand Alliance againſi 
Re Anno 1702, loſt all hi, ſtrong Towns; and 4 Turin, his Capital, 
Wa. 


other cf the preſent French King, _ XV. and Mary. 
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was upon the Point of being taken, when the Allies marched to ji 
Relief and raiſed the viege, utterly deſiroying the Freſth Army which 
lay before it, A, 1506 ; ; and at the Peace of Utrecht, 1713, he waz 
made King ot Sicily, tor the Service he had dore the Allies in that War 
He afterwards exchanged S:cily for the Crown of Sardinia, Anno 1719, 
ol which hi» preſent Majeſty remains poſſeſſed. 

The Dutchy of PMuntferrat, the diexandrin, Yigevano, and Laumeliq, 
have lately becn ceded to the King of Sardinia by the Avftrians, which 
are very valuable Additions to his Dominions. 

he. King o Sardinia is an abſolute Prince, and the Crown here. 


ditary; but the Adminiſtration of the Government, in the ſevere] 
Territories he potleties, is committed to as many Councils, and they 
are governed by their reſpective Laws where the King does not inter. 


pole. Savoy is but a barren Country ; and lying on the French Side 


of the Alps, whenever a War breaks out, is immediately ſeized by the 
French, but uſually reſtored upon a Peace.  Fiedmont is a fine fruity! 


Country, and abounds in excellent Silk, of which the Engliſh hays 
purchaſed to the Value of 200,010 7. fome Yeirs. Piedmont is naty- 
ally tortified againſt Invaders by the Alhs, and has been very much 
ſtrengthens d by Fortreſſes, againfſt which the French loſt many I hov- 


ſand Men in the Reign of Queen Anne, eſpecially at Turin, which tlie, 


were forced- ro abandon after ten Weeks Siege. The King of Car- 
dinia may now be looked upon as a very formidable Prince, by the 
Acquiſition of that Iſland. Montferrat, and a conſiderable Part of the 
iilanefe ; but whatever his Forces may be by Land, he has fcarcz 
any Fleet at Sea: He has but three ſmall Ports in Lali, wiz. Nice, 


Villafranca and Oneglia. In Sardinia indeed are ſeveral good Pom, 


but their Princes have not as 25 applied themſelves much to N=. 
vigation. 

Turin, the Capital of che King of Sardiaie's Denia is ſituate 
on the Rivers Po and Doria. It is of a ſquare Form, three Miles round, 
and admired for its ſpacious Squares, Piazzas and Streets, and pariict- 


larly the King's Palace, which for the Beauty of the Apartments, the 


Richneſs of the Furniture, the clegant Paintings, Cabinets of Curio. 
{ities, and Library, 1s fcarce to he paralleled. The Chapel of the 717 
Handkerchisf, built of black Marble, is much admired : This Hand- 


kerchief, Tradition ſays, was preſented to our Saviour by a compal. 


Gonate Virgin, as he was going to his Crucifixion; and that our Sa. 
viour having wiped his Face with it, returned it with kis Picture im- 


printed on the Handkerchief in the moſt lively Colours. 
The Religion of the King of Sardinia's ivtyects is generally Pope 


tho' there arc ſome Prote eſtants inthe Vallies of the Faudas, who hie 


undergone ſeveral ſevere Perſecutions, but bv the 1 of the Pio 


teſtant Fewers, are ſometimes ſuffered to live at Quiet. 
7 
HE: Ducky of Fr 1 conflituted the North Shs of the an- 


cicnt 2 and was inhabited by the Inſubres, * the 
man. 
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Romans reduced it under their Dominion. The Goths made a Con- 


queſt of it in the fifth Century, and were diſpoſſeſſed by the Lombard: 


in 372. Milan compoſing the beſt Part of the Kingdom of Lombardy, 
which was ſubdued by Char/emaigne the Emperor, about the Year $60; 
but in the Wars between the Emperors and the Pope, Milan withdrew 


her Allegiance, and afſumed an independency, ſometimes in the Form 
of a Republic, and at others governed by Dukes: And it long ſerved 
as a Bone of Contention between the Emperor and the Trench, till 
Charles V. expelled the French about the Year 1525, and gave it with 


S»ain, to his Son Philip II. To which Crown it remained ſubject, until 
the Imperialifts, with the Aſſiſtance of their Allies, drove the French 


out of Italy in 1706. The Spaniards and French recovered it from the 


Inperialiſis in the Year 1734 ; but by a ſubſequent Peace it was fe- 


ſtored to the Emperor, on his ceding Naples and Sicily to Don Carlos, 
4 P O $4 


the King of ypain's Son; and the Auſtrians remain poſſefſed of the 


Putchy of Milan to this Day, the Empreſs Queen governing it by het 


Viceroy or Vicar.  » 
| 1 HE Dutchy oi Mantua allo was Part of the Kingdom of J 


1 Hardy, and conquered by Charlemaigne, Anno $00 ; but in the 
Wars between the Pope and the Emperor, aſſumed an Independency. 


and ſometimes choſe a Republican Form of Government, and at 
others was governed by Dukes; the laſt were of the Family of Gonzaga, 


who held it until the Year 1703; when Ferdinand. Charles, the laſt 
Duke, adhering to the French againſt the Houſe of Au/iria, the Em- 
peror ſeized on this Dutchy as a Fee of the Empire; and the Duke dy- 


ing without Iſſue, Arno 1708, the Auſtrians ſtill keep Poſſeſſion of it, 


only by the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, concluded in the Year 1748, 
Guafalla, Part of this Dutchy, was allotted to Don Philip, together 


with the Dutchy of Parma. 


*F N 4 


| ARMA underwent the Fate of the reſt of 7raly until it be- 


came ſubject to the German Emperors; it afterwards became 
ſubject to the Pope, the Venetians, the Milaneſe and the French, fuc- 


ceſſively. Pope Julius II. Anno 1545, reduced it under the Obedience 


of the See of Kome ; and Pope Paul III. created his natural Son, 


Peter Lewis Farneje,, Duke of Farma ; but the Male Line failing. 
the late Emperor Charles VI. granted it as a Fee of the Empite to 


Don Carlas, Son of the Queen of ain, and Heir of the Houſe of 
Parma, againſt which the Pope proteſted, eſteeming it a Fee of the 


Holy See. 


Parma was afterwards relinquiſhed by Don Carlis, on his being ad- 


 Vanced to the Throne of Sicily ; but by the Jate 'I reaty of Aix la-Cha- 
zelle, Parma is allotted to the Infant Don Hbiii his Brother, together 
Vith the Dutchy of Guafialla in Mantua. ET 
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FIE Dutchy of Modena underwent the like Revolutions with 
the adjacent Countries, until it was annexcd to the Marquigae 


of Ferrara. It was poſſeſſed alternately by the Pope and the F ami) 


of I F/e, until the Year 1 397, when the Pope and the Duke agreed t 


divide the Country between them. The Pope accepted of . 
and the Family of De, the Dutchie of Modena, Rhegro, and An 
aa. The preſent Duke adhering to the Spaniards againſt the Auſtriar:, 
in the late War, was expelled his Dominions; but“ was reſtored by the 
Treaty of Aix-la- Chape.te | in the Year 1 


„ E N 


CT E. Tlands on which the City of Venice 1143 were formerh 
ſubject to Padua. when the Goths and other Northern Nativr: 
invaded Italy in the fifth Century, the Inhabitants of Padua, /quilcia, 
and other Cities on the Continent, fled to theſe Iflands for Shelter, ard 
 tormeda Republic. They elccted a Duke, or Doge, veſting him with 
abſolute Power, but within a few Years the principai Citizens abridged 
his Power to that Degree, that they left him only the Name of Doge. 
or e Duke, veſting the ſuprems Authority in the principal 
amilies, and their Nlalz "Hue, who are now ſtiled noble Vene. 
2 and amount to about 1500; but do not ſuffer the Nobility 
in their Territories on the Continent to have any Share in the 
Government. | 
_ The Signiory conſiſts of the Duke and fix other Members, choſen 
by the Grand Council of the Nobility, and of the three Chief Judges of 
the principal Courts of Judicature; theſe are called the Council of Ten, 
in whom the Executive Power ſcems to be lodged.y and this Council 
elect three of their own Number every three Months, who are a kind of 
State Inquiſitors, or Secret Committee, receiving au Accuſations and 
Informations againſt Perſons ſuipeQed of conſpiring againſt the Go— 
vernment ; and may impriſon, and proceed capitaily againſt them. 
without calling them to make a Defence, if they 21 agree; otherwile the 
Matter is brought beſore the Council of Ten. Th ey have Boards oi 
Councils alſo tor raiſing and collecting the Public Revenues, and een 
other Branch of Buſineſs. 5 | 
The Venetians no ſooner became powerful] at Sca, but they TREK 
their Conqueſts on every Part of the Terra [irma in their Neighbour 
hood, and afterwards to the moſt diſtant Coaſts and Iſlands on the J 
diterranenn and Euxine Seas. "They reduced Daſmatia, and the 1% nds 
on that Coaſt, under their Dominion about the Year 978. They took 
from the Greciar, or Eaſtern Emperor, the iſlands of Rhodes, Fcib, 
mos, Mytilene, and Andros, Anno 1117. And in Confederacy viith. ! 
French, they took even the City of Conſtantive le in 1194. and remaine 
iy Poſſeſſion of Part of that Empire for ſome Time. They reduces 
Candia, and the reſt 0; the Ii lands i in the /onian and Egean Scas, as . el 
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as the 17e and the City of Callipoli on the Helleſpont; and at length 
made a Conqueſt of their Mother-City of Padua, and many other great 
Cities on that Side, extending their Dominions upwards of an hundred 
Miles in the North of /taly. 

They diſputed the Dominion of Sclavonia, Croatia, Merlachia, and 
Dalmatia, with the King of Hungary - and contended with the Genceſe 


for the Empire of the Sea with various Succeſs; but the Tw#s breaking 


into Europe, took from them 4 he/ſalnica in 1453, and demolithed the 
Wall on the Iſthmus of Corinth, which defended the Marea. The 
Pope, France, and | *pain, allo joined in a Confederacy againſt the 


Venetians, and took from them their Dominions on the Continent 
the Year 15cg ; but the Pope and Spain changing Hands, "I reco- 


vercd their Territories on the Continen t again. 


Their greateſt Loſs was that ol the Juda Trade, dt wa \ rutaad ; 


by the Portugeſe Diicovery of a Pailage to India round the Cape of 


Grd Hope; for, before this Diicovery, the Venetians purchafed the 
Merchandize of the Eaſt at A/zxandria, and the Ports of Turkey in the 
Levant, and diſperſed them all over Europe, by which they grew im- 


menſely rich and powerſul, but have declined ever fince they loſt that 


Trade. The Turks took Cyprus, Candia, and all the Iflands in the 


/Archipelapo, from them; and at length they loſt the Mzrea, in the Year 
1718. However, they are ſtil! the greateſt Naval Power in Italy, and 


| have ſeldom leſs than twenty thouſand Men in their Pay in Time of 
Peace, moſt of them Foreigners, both Officers and Soldiers. And the 


Revenues of the State are computed at 1,200,0001. per Annum, 


The Doge annually. every Aſcenſion- Day, formally eſpouſes the Sea, or 
Gulph of Venice, by throwing a Ring into it; being attended by n 


or four hundred of the Noblility i in their Gallies, with a vaſt \umber 


of Barges and Gondola's, richly ad torned. 

As to the Religion of the Venetians, they are the leaſt ſubjet to Bi- 
gotry of any People that profeſs Popery, if they may be ſaid % profeſs. 
it, while they reject the Pope's SUPTethacy. Theit Church is goed 


by the two Patriarchs of Venice and Ajuileia, but ſubject to be con- 
trouled by the State; and the Pope is etl <cemed little more than a [em- 
poral Prince here. Lhe Preltts and Monts make Parties at the Mas- 
querade during the Carniral; they are owed to keep. Co oncubines, 


ſing on their St tages. and uke aa Liberti ies 2moit, fo as they do not 
meddle with the State: Nur have! the Nuns at Venice a much better 
HgBeputation, part; in the Nunneties 01 St. Varhury und St Law- 


rence, where only noble Fenetiaus ate admitted; here thev do not ſo 
much as pretend to retire for Devotion. they 2re not veil d. ot cover 
their Necks or Breaſts, and admit of Variety of Company, > according 
to Lilhop Hur nel. 


G-EN© 


2 2 NA A, Part of the antient Liguria, contin ned under tho 
% J Dominion of the Romans, until the Ruin of that Empire by 
2 75 "a J 


bes, and other Northern People; after which it made à Part of 
* the 


— — — 


* 
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the Kingdom of Lombardy, and then of the German Empire, and at 
length ſet up for a Sovereign State. It was afterwards ſucceſſively ſub. 
ject to the Archbiſhop of Milan; to the French; to the Marquis of 
Montferrat, and the Duke of Milan. The celebrated Andrew Doria 
reſcued it out of the hands of their powerful Neighbours, and eſta. 
bliſhed the preſent Conſtitution of their Government. I 

Their Doge, or Duke, is elected only for two Years, though he i; 


crowned King of Corfica. The Legiſlative Authority is lodged in the 
great Council, conſiſting of 400 Noblemen and Citizens of Fortune, 
_ elected annually out of the Freemen ; tour Parts in five of this Council 


muſt agree to every Law thatis made. 5 | 

Their Naval Force is now reduced to fix Gallies, though formerly 
their Fleet rivalled that of Venice, and obtained many Victories over the 
Turks, Venetians, and Spaniards, and ſettled Colonies in Aa, and on 


the Shores of the Euxine Sea. They had allo a great Share in the L. 


<ant Trade, purchaſing the rich Merchandize of the Eaſt in Turkey, and 
exporting it to Europe: Their Forces by Land were inconſiderable un- 
til the late War; in which even their capital City of Genoa was taken 


by the Huſtrians, who laid it under very heavy Contributions, and 


threatening to raiſe them by military Execution, ſo enraged the Inhabi- 


tants, that they roſe in great Numbers, and having maſſacred many of 


the Auſtrians, drove the rett out of their Capital; thus bravely recover- 
ing their Liberties and their Dominions, which were afterwards con- 
firmed to them by the Treaty of Aix- la- Chapelle, in the Year 1748. 


Their public Revenues are computed at 200,000 J. per Annum ; but as 


great Part of their Eſtates lie in Nahles, they ſeem to be under a Neceſ- 


lity therefore of taking the Part of that Prince, who is Sovereign of 
Naples, in every War. Their chief Manufactures are Silks, Brocades, 
| Gold and Silver Stuffs, and Velvets, of which they uſed to export a 


great deal, as well as Paper, Wine, Oil, Fruit, Sweerineats, Anchovies, 
and ſeveral Sorts of Drugs uſed in Phyſic and Painting. 


V 


\ HE Dutchy of Juſcam, known antiently by the Names of 


Ombria, Tyrrhenia, and Heiruiia, fell under the Dominion 
of the RomaM.about 455 Years before Chriſt. The ©/irogoths pol- 


ſeſſed in the fifth Century, and then the Lombards, who were expel- 
led by Charlemaigne, Anno 800; after which it became ſubject to the 


German Emperors, who appointed the Governor, unti! the Pope encou- 


raged theſe Governors to render themſelves independent, and accept 


of his Protection againſt the Emperor. There were two potent 


Factions in {u/cany at this Time, 1240, which divided the whole 


Empire, and occaſioned a very long civil War, both in Hay and Ger- 
mary theſe Factions went by the Names of the Guelphs and Gilel- 


{ines ; the iſt appearing in the Intereſt of the Pope, and the other | 
in the Emperor's Intereſt. During theſe Contentions between the 


Emperor and the Pope, the Cities of Florence, Piſa. Sienna, and 


(er eral other:, withdrew themſelves from the Dominions of both, 


an 


? 
A 
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and etected ſuch Government as they ſaw fit; and John de Medicis, a 
ular Nobleman, ſo inſinuated himſelf into the Favour of the Fo- 
rentines, that they inveſted him with Sovereign Power. Pope Pius V. 
conferred the Tittle of Grand Duke on Coſmo de Medicis, Amid 1570 ; 
ani it continued in this Family until the Death of Gafton de Meaicis, 
| the laſt Duke without Iſſue, 1737; when it was transferred to the 
Duke of Lorrain, by the Conſent of the ane Emperor Charles VI. 
(who eſteemed it a Fee of the Empire, as the 


the Treaty of Peace at the Concluſion of the War between the Empire 
on one Side, and France and Hain on the other. | „ 


The Great Duke of Tuſcany (now Emperor) is abſolute in this 


Dutchy; his Revenues are computed at 500,000 J per Ann ariſing 
chiefly from the Tenth of all Eftates that are ſold or alienated, and the 
Ground rents of the Houſes in Legborn, and the Duties on almoſt all 
Manner of Proviſions. 


The ſtanding Forces of this Dutchy conſiſt only of two or three 


Regiments of Guards and the Militia. In Caſe of a War they hire 
Troops, particularly S2wi/s ; and though here is a large Sea Coaſt, there 


were no Veſſels of any Force. only Gallies, until the preſent Emperor 

of Germany built four Men of War, and ſtationed them on the Coaſt 

of Tuſcany. Leghorn is à free Port and has the greateſt Foreign Trade 
of any Town in /:aly, but chiefly in Foreign Bottoms; they have not 


many Merchant Ships of their own : Their Exportations conſiſt chiefly 
in raw and wrought Silks, Wine, and Oil. NET Ns, | 


EEE. I 
1 UCCA Republic uſually followed the Fortune of the neighbour- 


ing Cities in Tuſcany, until they purchaſed their Independency of 


the Emperor Rodo/ph, tor 10,000 Crowns, in 1279, and have con- 
tinued a free People ever ſince. Lucca and Piſa were once very conſi- 
derable States ; they had a great Naval Force and extenive Traffic ; 


but Piſa is now ſubject to Tuſcany, and Lucca has no Ships of any 


Force; their Exports conſiſt chiefly in Oil, and other Produce of La. 


5 VF 
* Marino is a little Republic ſurrounded by the Pope's Territories 
5 


and ſituated on a ſnowy Mountain, much admired by Mr. Allien 


for enjoying their Liberties, and not ſubmitting to the Tyranny of 


the Pope; though it ſeems they very lately deſited his Holineſs would 
lake them under his Protection, being diſtradted with Factions among 
tnemſelves. 5 „„ . 


ET OT ELD 
RJ4P?LES the South of Talp, was probably firt penpled from 
N Gree, witch lies but a littie to the Eaſtward of it; certain it 


= Greeks ſent teverel Colonies hither afterwards, and gave it the 


Hz. | Name 


ope did of the Holy 
See) in Lien of the Dutchy of Lorrain, which was ceded to France by 
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Name of Magna Grecia. This with the reſt of Ttaly, was ſubdued 
by the Romans, and on the Decline of that Empire in the fifth Centur 

the Eaſtern Emperor poſſeſſed himſelf of one Part of Naples, and the 
Goths the other. The Lombards diſpoſſeſſed the Goths of their Part, 
and remained Maſters of it until they were expelled by Charlemaign 
about the Year 300. In che ninth and tenth Centuries, the Saracer; 


ſubdued great Part of Naples; but the Pope, with the Aſſiſtance of 


other Chriſtian Powers, drove out the Saracens again. In which Ser- 
vice Tuned the Norman, and his twelve Sons, having had a great 
Share, Pait of Naples was given them by the Pope. Robert, the Son 
"Tancred, was created Duke of Apulia and Calabria, by the German Em- 
peror; and Roger the Son of Robert, was made King of the Tuo bi- 
cilies, vis Naples and Sicily. The Heirs of Tancred enjoyed - thi: 


Crown until the Year 1166, when happening to diſoblige the Pope, he 


| introduced the Earl of Arjon and the French, and his Poſterity were 


Kings of Naples and Sicily, until the Spaniards diſpoſſeſſed them of it 


about the Year 1504. 


The Kings of Spain ara Sorereigns of Naples until 1707. 


when the Spuniards were driven from thence by the Imperzali/ts, and 


Naples was confirmed to the Emperor Charles VI. by the I reaty ot 
Utrecht in 17513. 


The French, Spaniard; and Sardinians entering into a War with the 


| Emperor 1734, reduced Naples, and made Don Carlos, the King of 


Spain's Son, King of Naples; and he was confirmed in that Throne by 
the Emperor, at a ſubſequent Treaty, and till remains in Poſſeilion ot 


that Kingdom, wg himſelf he of the Two Lene, viz. . and 


TO 


Palriar cbt, A 22 and it err ' Suſſragans.. 


A cBliſhap of Turks: — Mondowi, Foſſano, Toree. 
Of the Tarenteſe. Aouſie, Sion. 


Cremona, Newara, Lodi, Alexandria, Tortme, 
Vigevan), Bergamo, Breſcia. Vercelli, Alb), 

80 L Ajit, Caſa, Acqui, Savona, Ventimigha. 
| 07 Venice Patriarch, — Tor gel, Chioza, 


Como, Verona, Vicenza, Padua, Feltri, Freviſe. 


Of Milan, 


Of Aquilcia Patriarch, } Belluno, Concordia, Parenzo, Pola, Tritt, 


Cabo de Iſtria, Cita, Nova, Petin. 


Archbiſbop ef 5 Modena, Regio, Pur mu, Placentia, Crema, Carfi. 
| Bologna, t „ Borgo. St. Domingo. 
_ Of Genoa, Aoli, Brugnaio, Albegna. Bobis. 


m.. — 1 Piltoia, Fieſbli, Colle, Bargo, St. Sets 


chro, Citta, de Sole. 


Lucca, Liwona, Sagona, Aleria, Maſſa, Pienes 


Of Pin, — — 0 Sreſſeto. Chinſi, Sienna, Mont. Alcino, Pigm- 


bino, Alazza. 


Arch- 
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A chi ſc0ps ian1 thi Cuffragais. 


| St. Lion, Peſaro, Semigalia, Cagli, Engul ta, 
Of Urbino, — | 4 Ho ſjambr 110. 

| Mabel, Fr. Severin, Telentin, Macer ati, Re- 
of Fermo, - — SH ; patran/one. | 
Rimini, Faneſtria, Corbi: fakes” Sar/no, Re 


Lerga, F orli, No vigo, en, F 
Pritinioro. | | 


| of Ravenna, _ 


Of Naples, - 


Pexzulo, Ichi a; Nela, Cer ra. 
| | - y ( Gait 1, Aquin, he: *01:; a, Caferta, T; 2110. \ Cajazze, | 
| Of Capua, — 8 Ha, Monde . Calvi, Carnis zcla, He na- 
| | „„ fee, Foudi. 
a ö : ** N Ll PP; 7 a 
07% Salers, \ Policaſiro, Sern, Canis, Canacein, A uſco, 


5 Marſio, Rave, Nocera de Pagni, Accruo 

Of Amalfa, ———  Literi, Capri, M.nori. | 

Of Conza, — Maſſa, Caftela Mare de Stabbia, Vico. 

Of Sorento, — Cadogna, Satriam, Muro, Cangiam, Biſeſica. 

arina, Volturata, Dragenara, Toribelenza, Bo- 

Archbiſbop of  Bene- } wino, Monte marano, Boians, A Adellino, Fri- 
vento, | centi, Ariano, St. Agatha, Taba Alcel, Lie- 

5 renzula, Guardia, D Alficres, Tremoli Leſnia. 


0 f Chieti, . Crwvitta de Fennt?, Cali, Ser mona, Campii, Ortora 
| de Mare. 


Of Lanciano, — None. : | 
Of Manfredonia, — St. Severino, Troia, Fills. 


07 6 
N | Bittetto 


0 if Comms, 132 Teal, Ma! erano, . Tricario, Gre- 
Of Trani, | Salpi, Andria, Biſcelia. 

Of Tarento, —— Mantula, Cafiallanetta. 

Of Brindiſi, N Oftuna, Oria. 


| Caſiro, Nards, Al-/i Fan's, Galipeli * Leche. 
Otranto. — TT St. Maria de Luca. 
Of Rofſano, —— None. | 


Of Coſenza, | Montalte, Mertorano. 


Of St. "BAI; — 1 Stronguli, Balcaſtire, Umbriatino, 1 


Cariata. 


Of Rhegio, - 


lace, Nicotera, Amantiea, Nicaſior, Tropea 


Biſhoprics immediately ſubject to the Pope.) Monte Tiaſ. ans, 


| Comets, Toligns, Afr fe : "Ancona, Himes, Loreito, Reganali, Ascoli. 
| H 
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Labiello, Molfetta, Monerwino, Cone a, Gioe- 


nazza, Bitonto, Rievo, Conſer daro, — | 


| 0 Taverna, Boa, Cortona, Oppido, Gieraci, Seuil- 


— —— — 
—— — 
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Je fr, Oſo, Camerin, Rieti, Todi, Amelia, Narni, Terni, Nercia, Spolett, 


| Arez20, Caſtro, Citta di Crive, Citta di Caſtelh, Peryſia, Alatro, Or. 


Wielto, Rides, Velitri, Sutre, Nepi, Citta Caftelland, Hor ta, Viterbs 
Tuſcanella, Civitta Vecchia, Bagnarea, Segni, Ofia, Sezza, Ferracini 
Fervli, Anagni, Tivoli, A bans, Freſcati, Pale trina, Sabina, and Porto. 


Biſhoprics exempt from Metropolitan Juriſdiction.] Caſauo, 4 
verſa, Ferrara, Vaud, Cortona, Sar ana, Pawia, Trent, Mantua, Sali 62 
Alonte Pulciano, Feramo, Baſignano, St. Marco, Me f, Rawellb, Scala. 
N Aitella, * fone, Mg ca, Trivento, Monte Pelozzo, and Ri. 
(77 | 


Univerſities in hah, Rado: . . 3 Padua, Par. 
wa, Heroa, Milan, Fee, Bononia, Ferrara, Piſa, N. aptes, Salerno, ard 
Feruſia. | 


In the ISLAND f 
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Archlatbopics) Palermo, Monte Real, and Meſſina. 
Biſhoprics ] Mazara, Gergenti, St. Marco, Catanie, Coils, Oyracuſ: 


and Patti. 


Puvoriny.] Catania. 
PT I * T4: 


Archbiſhoprics.] Carkiars, Oriflagni, 5 Saffars 
| meas has ] Caftel Arragoneſe, and Algheri. - 


, ay 
Viſaopr cs.] Baſtia, Corte, Nebbio, Mariano, and Hjazza 


Th great Italian {ſands are, Sicl'y, Sardinia and Corſica. 


Extent and Siation o Sicily. 
Between ö and « | E. Los 170 Miles in Length. 


16 Being 


5 Miles in Breadth. 


99 


Divided from hay by the narrow Strait of Mi ina, which i is not ſere n 


Miles over. 
3 | ; Chief Tow ns. 


| Val de Mazara, Weft (Palermo, E. Lon. 13. N. Lat. 3-30, 


Mazara, and Trapano. 


Val de Demeona, Eaſt Me//ina, Melaz go, Catania, and Nicefia Co 


Val de Noto, S. E. Brent and Ao. 


Mounſains. 


ITALIAN-ISL ANDS. 


Mountains.] The moſt noted Mountain in this Iſland is that of Etna, 


now called Mount Grbello, a terrible Vulcano, fitnate in the Province 
of Val Demona. This Mountain is ſixty Miles! in Circumference, and 


at the Top there is a Baſon of burning Sulphur fix Miles round, from 


whence ſometimes iſſue Rivers ot melted Minerals that run down into 


the Sca. The Hill is fo kigh, that round the Baſon there is a Circle 
of Snow great Part of the Year. Before any great Eruption there is 


generally an Earthquake. The Port Town of Catania was overturned 
by an Earthquake in 1693, and 18,000 People periſhed in it, Syracuſe, 
once the greateſt City ot the Iſſand, has been io often demolithed 2 | 


| them that very little of it remains at preſent. 


* 


Rivers.) Here are ſeveral Rivers and good Springs, but few of theſe 


Rivers are navigable, having but a ſhort Courſe, and deſcending pre- 
cipitately from the Mountzins. The chief are, 1. Chantera, which, 


riſing in Mount Erna, falls into the Eaſtern Sea near Tacrmina; 3. the 


larela. which runs from Wett to Eaft, and falls into the Bay of Cata- 


| nia; and 3 the River Salſa, which r rites in the North, and runs | South | 


almoſt croſs the Ifland. 


Hlarbours.] The chief Habours are thoſe of Me na and Sy -acuſe on 


the Eaſt Coaſt, Palermo and Melazzo on the North, and IR on che 


Well. 


Air.] It lies in a warm Climate, but the Air i 15 healthful, being re- 
frcſhed by Sea Breezes on every Side. 


Soil and Produce ] Both Hills and Vallies are exceeding fruitful, no 


Country producing more Corn, Wine, Oil, and Silk, in Proportion to 


its Dimenſions; from whence old Rome was » principally * with 


Proviſions, when i it abounded with People. 


ManufaQures and Trafiic.] Theſe are chiefly Silk, which, with the 
other Produce of the Iſland, are exported in large Quantities from 


Meſſma, where a Conſul from every nation in Europe almoſt reſides, to 


manage and protect the Trade of this Nation; and of late the Sicilians 
have traded with Turkey and the Coaſt of Barbary, which they never 
did before Don Carlos aſcended the Throne. 

Iſlands he onging to Sicily] There are eight ſmall Iſlands, which lie 
near the North Coaſt of Sicily, to which the Antients gave the Names 
of Moliæ, and Vulcaniæ, feigned by the Poets to be the Scats of ous 
and Vulcan. the Chief of which is, Lirari, from whence they are uſu- 
ally called the Lipari iflands. Iwo of them are Volcanos, wiz. Strom- 


balo and Hiera. The ſmall Iſlands of Levanzs, Maritima, and V avag- 


nana, lie at the Weſt End of the land of Sicily. 


Revolutions and preſon! Conflituricn of G over ment. 


B OTH Naples and Sicily, (or che 9 Sicilies ) were probably 
firſt planted by the Greeks, as they lay next theſe Countries 
on the Eaſt, and gave Naples the Name of. Magna Grecia : They 

* F Bos obtained 
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obtained alſo the Name of the Two Ficilies. Naples was called Lieih 
on this Side the Pharos, or Strait of Meſſina, and the Illand of Sictl 
beyond the Fhar9s: The Ifland was alſo called Trinacria, from its trian- 
gular Form. "The Greeks and Carthagrnians divided the Iſland betwern 


them, but were both} of them ſubdued or expelled the Ifland by tho 


Romans, wi:o reduce it into the Form of a Province, it never havin 

been under the Donlinion of one Sovereign before. This Ifland fol. 

lowed the] ortune of Italy in its ſeveral Revolutions, until the Si:51i 
Veſpers 1280, when the Natives maſſacred their French Maſters, vho 
had then ib> Dominion of it. The French were ſucceeded by the Sp1- 
miard, until tne Year 1997, when they were driven from thence by 
the Imperiatiits; and at the Peace of Urrech! this Iſtand was allotted 
to the Duke ©: Savoy with the Title of King. The Janiardi invaded ii 
in 1718, but were torced to abandon it again; and then it was con- 
ferre4 on the late Emperor Charles VI. who held it till the Year 1737, 
when the hoperialiſts were driven out of this Iſland, and of all _ 


__ f:a'ian Dominious; and Don Carhs, the King of Spain's eldeſt Son, 
by the Princets of Parma his ſecond Queen, was advanced to th 


Throne of the To Sicivies, ( Naples and Sicily) which were confirmed 


to him by a ſubſequent Peace, on Condition of his relinquithing Milan, 
| Parma, and all the reſt of the Emperor's Iialian Dominions, which the 


Spaniards and French had taken from him in the War; and Don Cari 
ſtill remains Ring of the two Stcilics, being an abtolute Nonarch, 
Teſtrained by no Laws but thoſe of his own making. His Land Force: 
are about 30,0co at preſent, and his Revenues what he pleaſes to make 


them. They had no Fleet but Gallies till bis Reign, but the preſent 
Prince is building Men of War, and deſigns to make himſelf for mida- 


ble on both Elements. Ihe preſent Inhabitants are a Mixture of Ha- 

lian, and Spauiards, but ſpeak chiefly Spaniſh, and follow the Saniſb 

Faſhions, particularly in wearing Black. 

In Re ligion, they agree both with the Italians and paniarss, and have 

Jately tolerated the Jcuus to ſettle among them, and make an open Prolet- 

ſion of their Religion, which the Spaniar ds would never ſuffer them to do 
Before 1 leave ih. it may be proper to mention thoſe Whiripoal: ot 


Scylla and Hahl, two Rocks between Italy and Sicily, much dreaded 
by the Antients, wa, in eſcaping one, were frequently driven by the 
Eddy upon the other, but as Navigation is much improved fince thoſe 


Times, our Sailo:« HP them Wit hout any Appiehenſion of Danger 


"There are ſome Ruins near yr, of the Palace of . 7us, tht 


famous Sicilianu 1yrant, as Is conjrCured. 


Extert and &: 11191107 of Sardinia. 


Petvicen and E. Lon. 7 5 Length, from N. to S. 140 Nl. 
5 4 
ro on ON Y 5 
Between and - SN, Lat. ; ; In Breadth, f from E. to W. 60 Niues. 


ap 
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Lying, abont 150 Miles W. of Leghorn in Tuſcany, 120 Miles N. W. 
of Siczly and ſeparated from Cor/ica, by the narrow Strait of Bonifacio 
on the N. | | 


Provinces. | Chief Towns. 
Oriſtagni | 8 


Cabo de Legachri, N] { Safari and Caſtel Aragoneſe. 


Mountains.) It is prettily diverſified with Hills and Vallies; the Moun- 


wer 
_ rains in the North are very high: 


Rivers.) 1. The Sacer riſes in the N. E. Part of the Iſland, and 


running 8. W. falls into the Bay of Oriſſagni; 2 
N. to 9. and falls into the Bay of Cagliari. 


Air. It is a pretty warm Climate, and the Air is not reckoned 
healthtul. | Rn. 5 


dil and Produce.) The Soil is very ſruitſul where it is manured, pro- 
ducing Corn, Wine, and Oil, in great Plenty; but they want Hands, 
and thoſe they have are ſaid to be exceeding lazy and indolent, ſeldom 
making any great improvement in their Ground. The Language is 
Spaniſh, this Iſland being under the Dominion of Spain till very lately. 


Revolutions and preſent Conflitution. 


_FT*HE Phænicians and Greeks firſt ſent Colonies to this Iſland, and 
_ erected ſeveral ſmali States, as they had done in the South of 
Ttaly and Sicily, The Carthaginians ſucceeded them, and had the Do- 
minion of the whole liland almoſt. The Romans diſpoſſeſſed the Car- 
thaginians. | The Saracens invaded it in the eighth Century, as they did 
Naples and Sicily. Ihe Republics of Genoa and Piſa recovered Part of 
the Iſland from them. Pope Boniface took upon him to transfer the 
Iſland to the King of Arragen, who ſubdued the Genoeſe, Piſans, and 
the reſt of the inhabitants, and annexed it to his own Dominions ; and 
it remained united to the Crown of Hyain till the Allies made a Con- 
gueſt of it, Anno 1708. and it was allotted to the Emperor at the Peace 
of Utrecht, 1713. The Spaniard; recovered it in 1717 but were obli- 
ted to abandon it two Years after; when it was conferred on the Duke 
ot Savoy, in lieu of the Kingdom of Scr/y, in 1719, and his Son, the pre- 
ſent King of Sardinia, is now Sovereign of this Iſland; the Revenues 
whereof will not do much more than defray the Charges of the Go- 
vernment, their 'Trathc being very inconſiderable, and their Forces by 


Sea or Land ſcarce mentioned by any Writer. They have been go- 


verned by Viceroys ſome hundred Years. The King ſeldom or never 
vitts them. | 2 5 


Cor ſica 


2. the Sepro runs from 


bs 


Between 4 and E. Lon. 


3 . 
Between and 0 N. Lat, 
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| Corſica Situation, &c. 
8 5 
Ito Miles in Length. 
10 1 a; hy 
Being N 
I. 50 Miles in Breadth. 
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* ving 100 Miles South of Genoa, md 60 South Weſt of Lephorn in 
7 car 7 * from Sardinia * the narrow Strait of —— 


Chief "Towns. 


North Diviſion. Bafa, E. Lon. 940. N. Lat 42.20 
Oe, PT Corte and Calvi. | 
South Diviſion  ( Bonifacio and Hjazzo. 


Mountains.) It is a mountainous, rocky Country, covered with Wood 
Air, Soil and Produce.) The Air is better than in Sardinia, but a bar. 


ren Soil: It does however produce Corn and Wine — for the Na- 
tives, but has very little to traffic with. 


Language.] The Language of this Iſland is lealian, it being ſubject to 
the Genbeſe. 


8 Revolutions. 


Hr Iſland of Corfica wa the like Revolutions as Sardinia 


did, until the Saracens were driven out of it by the Gence/e and 
Piſans, who divided it between them for ſome Time : But at length the 
Genosſe expelled the Piſans, and remain in Poſſeſſion of the whole Iſland 
at this Day, which they tile a Kingdom ; and their Doge at his Ac- 
ceſſion, is formally proclaimed and crowned King of Corfice. 


— —— — —  --— — ́ q I__— — — — 


— 


H ER E are fill ſeveral . ſmall Iſlands on che Coaſt 4 Naples 


and Tuſcany ; the Chief whereof are, 1. Capri, or Caprea, 2. V 
hia.. 3. Procita, 4. Ponza, 5. Giglio, 6. Elba, 7. Piangſa, 8.  Caprarta, 9. 
Gorgona, and 10. Maoria. 

Of theſe Capri is much taken Notice of for the noble Ruins upon 
it. It is ſituated at the Entrance of the Gulph of Naples, about three 
Miles from the Continent, being about four Miles long, and one 
broad. This was the Reſidence of the Emperor Augufius for ſome 
Time, and afterwards of Tiberius for many Years. Ihe moſt con- 


"derable Ruin ſtands at the Extremity of the Eaftern Promontory, 


where there are ſtill ſeveral Apartments left, very lofty and arched 
at the Top. Some Years ago there was diſcovered a paved Road, 
running under Ground from the Top of the Mountain to the Sea- 


Side. What recommended this ///and to Tiber ius was, the temperate, 
Bealrtbful Air, being warm in Winter, and cool in Summer, and its 


jraccelible 
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inacceſſible Coaſt, which is ſo very ſteep, that a ſmall Number of Nen 
may defend it againſt an Army. And here it is conjectured that Em- 
peror had different Reſidegces, according to the different Seaions ot the 
Year. The whole Iſland was cut out into eaſy Aſcents, adorned with 
| Palaces, and planted with as great Variety of Groves, and Garden as 
| the Ground would admit. And the Works under Ground wee more 
extraordinary than thoſe on the Surface, for the Rocks were ail under- 
mined with Highways, Grottos, Galleries, Bagnio's, and ſohiettancous 
| Retirements, which ſuited the brutal Pleaſures of that Empczor, aud 
were afterwards demoliſhed by the Romans, in Deteftation of the un- 
natural and laſcivious Scenes, which had been acted there. 
The Iſland of Tha is ſituate fifteen Miles Weſt of the Coaſt of uſ- 
cany, about forty Miles in Circumference. At the Eatt End of it is 2 
little Town and Harbour called Porto Longe, belonging to the King of 
the Two §zcilies, and another Town and Harbour on the North Side 
of the Iſland, belonging to the Duke of Tu{cary, the preſent Em- 
peror. | | | | | © 

The reſt of the Iſlands on this Coaſt do not merit a particular De- 
ſcription. | > | | | | 


MH 4 L TA 


HE Ifand of Malia lying but a little to the South of Sicihj, 
1 I ſhall take the Liberty of comprehending it among the ta- 
oo ĩͤ SE Ln 
_ Malta, olim Melita, is ſituate in 15 Deg. E. Lon. and 45 Deg. 15 
Min. N. Lat, 66 Miles South of Cape Paſſaro in Srcily, and is of an oval 
Figure, 20 Miles long, and 12 broad. ES | 
Ihe Air is clear and healthful, but exceſſive hot, when it is not 
cooled by the Sea Breezes. It is all a white, ſoft Rock, covered with 
a Foot of, good vegetable Earth. It produces great Quantities of Cot- 
ton, Indigo, Oranges, Lemons, Olives, Figs, and other Fruits, with 
great Plenty of Pulſe. Peaſe, Beans, Roots, Herbs, and other Garden 
dtuff; but they have very little Corn or Wine, with which they are 
ſupplied chiefly from Sicily; nor have they any Wood except Fiuit 
Trees, on the Iſland. | | SS | 
The Town of Malta, or Valetta, is magnificently built, ſtrongly for- 
tified, and has an excellent Harbour. Charles V. Emperor of Germany 
and King of Spain, gave it to the Knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, in 
1530, whoſe Predeceſſors diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the Defence of 
the Holy Land, and the Protection of the Pilgrims who reſorted thi- 
ther. When the Chriſtians were driven out of the Holy Land by the 
Saracens, theſe Knights retired to Cyprus. They afterwards took the 
Wand of Rhodes from the Infidels, and defended it againſt all their 
Power for two hundred Years ; and then, ſurrendering it upon honour- 
able Terms, retired to Malta, which was conferred on them by the 
Emperor Charles V. as has been related - and when Seh man, the Jur- 
kiſh Emperor, invaded Malta, they obliged him to abandon the Iſland, 
alter he had loſt twenty thouſand Men before their Wallis. 1 
ee | | Theſe 
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Theſe Knights conſiſt of ſeven ſeveral Roman Catholic Nations: 
They are all of antient, noble Families. The Grand Croſſes, as they 


are Gilles: are the Heads of each Nation, and are ſtiled Grand "Cx 
Fach of them has his Convent of Knights, kind they have Eſtates, or 


Commanderies, in the reſpeQive Nations to which they belong. Theſe G 
Priors el2&t a Grand Maſter, who is the chief Commander in the Iſland. th 
They ha © Squadron of Men of War, and Land Forces; and arc en- 5 
gaged in tua] War againſt the Turks, Algerines, and other Mah:. k in 
n.ean P 3he Knights make Vows of Celibacy and Chaſtity ; 
_motwitk{tanc.ng which, every Man keeps as many Concubines as he 
plenſes. who are. for the moſt Part Grecian Beauties, which they tate WM E 
in the lands of the Ak N to N 3 — 
8 
| | Sf g 9 V 
 SWITZERL. VD, olim HELPETIA. | > 
Situation and Extent. 

5 2 Y . =. 
Between | and E. Lon. I 260 Miles in Length, _ 8 
Between 4 and 5 e [ 55 100 Miles in Breadth, 
Boundaries] OUNDED by A tare and Sabie 3 in Germany, on the 

North; by the Lake of Conſtance, Tyrol, and Trent, 
on the Faſt; by Hay, on the South; and by France, on the Well. ; 
Divided into 13 Cantons, VIZ. | 
; | 1 


Cantons. Chief Towns. 
Bern, Proteſtant. A 


1 ibs ET 3 «Vs Popiſh 
OO On the Weſt } Ba, , Proteſiant 
M3 Lucern, Popith 


Sohoture, Popiſh ) \ Soloturn, or Seluere. 


( Schnffhauſen, ny 177 — 72 


Zuricl 
Appenzel. 


2 P; oteſtant 
4 penzel, Proteſtant 


Zug, Popiſh 
\ Swiſs, Popiſh 
In the Middle <4 G/aris, Proteſtant 
Uri, Popiſh _ 
as: Fopih 


On the Eaſt 


Glaris 
Altorf 
Stant. 


Allie; 
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Allies of the Switzers. 


2 Land. 


ee e 3 
the 2 en Retia Chiavenna Chiavenna 
n Valteline Tirano 
(Bormio Bormio. 
. St. Gall Rep. 130 
Eaſt — Js Gall 1 oud : | £ Gall. 
| Tockenburg C. | 
: South- Weſt. [Valais : Hon 
North- Weſt Wi | ) Neufchtittel 
Weſt Geneva Geneva 
North Mulhauſen CMulbanſen. 
Subjetts of te Switzers. 
| | ( Sargans DO x. Sargans 
Counties of . Turgow, N. E. Turgow 
„ C Rotwell, 2 Rotæveil. | 
e | Lugano „ 8 E. 
Bailtages of - -: ee —— — 5 F 
| Belients « ( Bellents 


The Towns of Baden, B remgarten, IN Nn . and 99805 
 ewenfield, on the North. 


W ] Switzerland lies upon the Alps, the hizheſt Mountains 
in Europe, and every Canton almoſt is ſeparated from the other by a 
particular Chain of Mountains. 

Lakes.) There is a Lake almoſt on every a the chief Lakes 
are thoſe of 1. Geneva, 2. Conſtance, 3. Than, 4. lucas. 5. e 6. 
Neufchattel, and 7. Biel. 


Rivers.) 1. Rhine, 2. Aar, 3. Raf, 4 lun, . Rhone, 6. Thur, 
and 7. Oęlio. | 

Air.) The Mountains being 3 with Snow great Part of the 
| Year, and their Lakes and Rivers frozen, the Air is very cold in Win- 
ter; and, when the Hills are cool in Summer, the Vallies are very 
| warm. It is Winter on the North Side of a Mountain ſometimes when 
it is Summer on the other; and the Harveſt. Tims of the one is the 
Seed- Time of the other. | 

Soil and Procluce ] Their Mountain produce good Timber and pat. 
ture; and they have large Flocks oi Cattle, with Game,! Liſh, and Foul 
in Abundance, but very Tittie Corn or Wine. 

Manufattures and Traffic J Their Manufactures and Traffic are very 
conſiderable, and conſequently they are very pow ; and for that Rea- 
{on prohibit all Lace and Jewels, and are extremely frugal. They lay 
up Magazines of Corn, in every Province mat 1vainjt a Time of 
Scarcity. There 1; a conſiderable Linen Manufacture way eſtabiiſhed 
in the North Eaſt of Swiizer/and, near the Abby of St. E. 


. Rr AY 1] 
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Charader.) They are a brave hardy People, and the whole Cons. 
try is regimented. and ferve by Turns in foreign Wars, where they get 


more than by any Employment at Home. 


Government] The general Diet which repreſents the Helvetic Bo- 
dy, conſiſts of two Deputies from each Canton; beſides which, the 
Abbot of St. Gall, and the Cities of St. Gall and of Biele, ſend Depu— 
ties as Allies; and a General Diet is uſually held at Baden on the Fea) 
of St. Jahn Zaptift annually, which ſeldom lait longer than a Month. 

Beſides the Genera! Diets, their Differences in Religion have ſince the 


| Reformation occaſioned Partial Diets: Ihe mutual Confidence between 
the Cantons, ſeems, in ſome Meaſure, loſt through the Zeal of each 


Party for their particular Opinions. This enters more or leſs into all 
their public Actions; and through their General Diets are till conti. 


nued to regulate the Affairs of their common Bailiages ; ail other Mat- 

ters of Importance are treated of at particular Diets of the reſpective 
Religions; that of the Proteſtants being held at Arran, and that of the 
Reman Catholics at Lucern ; which being the moſt potent Catholic Can- 
tons, act as their Head; as that of Zurich does as Head of the Pro- 

teſtants. "Theſe Diets are ſummoned whenever either of the Partic: 
_ pleaſe: The thirteen Cantons do not make one Commonwealth, but 


are ſo many Independent States, united together by ſtrict Alliances for 
their mutual Defence. . „ 1 
Ihe Government of ſome of the Cantons is Ariſtocratical, and in 


others Democratical. The ſeven Ariftocratical Cantons are thoſe cf 
Zurick, Berne, Lucern, Bazil, Fribourg, Soleure and Scvaffhauſen, the other 
fix are Democratical. OY 5 | 
Arms.) The Arms of Geneva were Or, a Croſs Azure, and every 
Town almoft has its particular Arms, which this Epitome will not ad- 
mit of enumerating. ” 


Forces.) The Switzer let out their Troops for Hire to ſerve any 
Cauie. They furniſh Nations that are Enemies with ſeparate Bodies, 


w hereby it comes to pals, that the neareft Relations, Father and Son, 


Brother and Brother, are frequently engaged, tis faid, againſt each 
other, and beat out one another's Brains. as it were in Sport, when they 
have no Manner of Concern in the Quarrel. But this, ſay ſome, is 2 


groundleſs Charge: For 1. They never grant their Troops to any 


Prince or State, but by Virtue of tome preceding Alliance: 2. 1 hey 
grant Troops only for the Defence of the Nation they are given to, 


and not to act offenſively ; ſo that the Sv, Troops iu the French Set— 


vice, are never ſuffered to invade the Empire, or Hand; nor on the 
contrary, the Swiſs, who arc in the Service of thote two Powers, fv 


invade France: And 3. Ihe Sovereign never receives any Svbfy v7 


Perquifite from the Prince or State to whom their Troops arc vi anted, 
contenting themſelves with procuring a beneficial Service to their Sub. 
jects, without reſerving any Profit. to themſelves. But what is offered 
or this Subject, ought to be reftratned chiefly to the Proteſtant Can- 


tons; for it is acknowledged, that the Conduct of the Catholic Can | 


tous, 
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tons, and eſpecially thoſe called the Petty ones, have too often given Oc- 
caſion for drawing Reproaches on the whole Nation, from thoſe who | 
do not diſtinguiſh between one and the otner : So that it ſeems the 
Charge is true in Part, though not univerſally. . 

Standing Forces have ever been thought inconſiſtent with the Welfare 
of theſe Republics ſince their Inſtitution ; but there is no where in 
Europe a better regulated Militia: Every Male from fixteen to fixty is 

enrolled, and about one third of them regimented. 


RNewenues.] It is computed that the Revenues of Bern, the largeſt 
Canton, amount to 300,000 Crowns a Year, and that of Zurick to 
150,000; of which two Thirds are expended in the Charges of the 
Government, and the reft laid up in the Treaſury. The Revenues 
of the other Cantons are much leſs, but they all lay up ſomething in 
rt: | | Oe 


Taxes.) Their Revenues ariſe firſt from the Profits of the Demeſne 
Lands, which belong to the State: 2. The Tenth of the Produce of 
all the Lands in the Country: 3 A certain Tax upon Lands, which 
ate not the Property of the Gentry, called in French, Cenſes Funcieres - 
4. Cuſtoms and Duties on Merchandize: And, 5. The Revenues a- 
_ riſing from the Sale of Salt. From the laſt they raiſe the greateſt Sums, 
for the States alone retail it to the Subjects, and impoſe what Price they 


_ pleaſe. There is another caſual Lax ariſing from the Sale of all 


| every Alienation. 


Eſtates ; the Sovereign being entitled to a fizzth Part of the Value upon 

Perſons and Habits.) The Switzers are generally good Bodies of Men, 
tall, and well made, and living in a cold mountainous Country, where 
Hunting over the Rocks and Precipices is their principal Diverſion, are 
a very hardy Race; but as they are frequently expoſed to tempeſtuous 
ſtormy Weather, their Complexions are not the beit ; moſt of them 
wear their Hair, and in ſome Places long Beards are ſtill in Faſhion ; 
but few of them care to part with their darling V hiſkers. 

The Women are handſome, and well ſhaped, and want no Charms 
in their Perſons or Converſation ; but all fine Cloaths, with Silver or 
Gold, Jewels or Lace, are prohibited both Scxes. 8 


Antiquities and Curioſities. © Mr. Addiſon relates, that at Lauſanne he 
viewed the Wall of the Cathedral Church, which was opened by one 
Earthquake, and cloſed ſome Years after by another. 

About five Miles from Nyon, are the Ruins of Cz/ar's Wall, which 


extended eighteen Miles in Length. viz. from Mount Jura, to the 


Banks of the Lake of Gene da, as C.z/ar has deſciibed it in the Virll Book 
of his Commentaries. | 
The Situation of Fribourg, the Capital of that Canton, is fo ifte— 
gular, among Rocks and Precipices, that they are forced to climb vp 
to ſeveral Parts of it, by Stair caſes of a prodigious Aſcent. ſ he 
College of Jeſuits here, is {aid to be the fineſt in = , from 


So f7 


whence there are ſeveral beautiful Proſpect. And they harg a Uri 


— 


CAE 
83 


1nftion of Pictures, repreſenting nd of the Fathets of their Orde: 
among whom are ſome Natives of England, by us ftiled Rebels, and by 
them Martyrs. The Inſcription under Henry Garnet relates, That whey, 
the /Zcretics could not prevail on him, either by Force or Promiſes, to 
change his Kelizion. they hanged- and quartered him. Two League: 
trum Fribourg there is a little Hermitage, eſteemed one of the great 
Curioſities in Switzerland, It lies in the prettieſt Solitude i imaginab/s, 

among Woods and Rocks, which, at firſt View, incline one to be { 
rious. The Hermit had lived here five and twenty: Years, and with hi 
own Hands wrought out of the Rock a pretty Chapel, a Sacviltic, 

Chamber, Kitchen, Cellar, and other Conveniences. His Chimnes i Is 
carried up through the whole Rock, notwithſtanding the Rooms lic very 
deep ; and he has cut the Side of the Rock into a Level for a Garden, 
to which he brings the Earth he finds in the neighbouing Parts, aud 
has made ſuch a Spot of Ground of it, as ſurniſhes out a Kind ot Hus. 


8 


ury for an Hermit; and as he obſerved the Drops of Water diſtiling 


from ſeveral Parts of the Rock, by following the Veins of them, he 
made himſelf two or three Fountains in the Bowels of the Mountain 
wv hich ferve his Table, and water his little Garden. 
1 he public Walks by the great Church at Bern are worth the wien. 
They are raiſed extremely high; and that their Weight might not 
ok down the Walls and Pilaſters which ſurround them, they are buil! 
upon Arches and Vaults. "Theſe Walks afford the nobleſt Summei“ 
Prolpects in the World; for here you have the full View ot a hug: 
Range of Mountains that lie in the Country of the Griſens, and ate co. 


vered with Snow. They are about fouricore Miles Diſtant from Bern ; 
but their Height and Colour make them ſeem much nearer. The ON 
thedral ſtands on one Side of theſe Walks, and is efteemed the moi 


magnificent Proteſtant Church in Europe, out of England. 

In the Alts the Difference of Seaſons in one and the ſame Climate is 
very remarkable; for Travellers may in one Day meet with Winter on 
the Tope of the Mountains; the Spring on the lower Fart of them, 


with pleaſant green Paſtures ; and Hay-timeand Harveſt at the Foot'o: . 


the Mountains 3 and in the V: allevs. 


Some of their Animals, ſuch as Beats. Ilares, and other Game, ate 


white in Winter. And here are the Pyrcte /Eret, of a globular Form 


being a Sort of Marcafites tound on the Tops of the Alps; and tome- 


times waſhed down by Brooks. They reſemblie our Erglifh Nuſt Ball, 
and when broke are full of Sekt from the Circumſerence to the Cen- 


ter, which Hine like Gold and Silver. 
Their fete Diamonds are Pie ces of the pureſt Chrvſtal. with gres 


V oy of Curnets, and moſt vi tem have mort 1mall Columns in tac 


Middle. | 
3. Stones reſembling 2 ; of Money, maiked w ith Strokes, conver 
on both Sides, and lock like Glaſs ; the Surface of which Jooks 48 i 


covered all over with as of Coin. | 
4 1 ſuiuing Chryſtal Stones like Hes kagon Pyra ramide :, ſome 
of which contain blaek Antiniony chtyflallzed. Veins of oliver, 
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Copper, Lead, Talc, and Selenites of Chryſtal with Spots, Which in- 
creaſe and decreaſe with the Moon. | 
Plenty of black Marble with white Veins and 8 Spots, Symptoms of 
Gold Black Pyrites. Veins of Silver Vitriol, Black Fiſſile Stone. 
6 A Well which cbbs and flows once a Day ; and another which 
Pows three Months, and is dry the other three. _ 1 5 
Coins. 1 hoſe ol German 5 Fr. rance and ltaly, are current here: 


. N 0 5 and reel Confeirntion. 


b E. 1 or Farben ers, were brought under the Dominion 
of the Romans by Julius Cajar, who added it to his Province of 
Gaul, They were atiterwards Part of the Kingdom of Bur gundy; then 
ſubject to France, and then to the German Empire: But, being oppreſſed, 
they threw oft their Allegiance, and erected ſeveral independent States; 
and at the Treaty of Il ett; hatia, 1648, they were acknowledged free 
znd incependent. as the United Provinces were at the ſame Treaty. In 
1-12, a War commenced between the Proteſtant and Popiſh Cantons, 
wicrein the Catholics were unſueceſsſul, loſing Baden and other Terri- 
tories. In this War the Canton of Bern alone brought Forty Thouſand 
V len into the Field. Iheſe Cantons were much more conſiderable be- 
fore they were diſunited by their Differences about Religion. 
Bern and the larger Cantons are Ariſtocracies. In Bern, which is the 
largeſt, the Legiſlative Power is lodged in the Great Council, or Diet, 
conſiſting of 299 ot the molt ſubſtantial {nhabitants ; and the executive 
Power in a Senate of 27, elected out of the Great Council. In the little 
Democratical Cantons, the Legiſlative Power is lodged in the diffuſive 
body of the People; and every Male, above ſixteen, whether Maſter 
or Servant, has a Vote in making Lav:s, and in the Choice of Magi- 
{trates. There is a General Diet of all the Cantons held at Baden, at 
Mid/ummer, annually, The Proteſtants allo have a General Diet of 
their Petſuaſion, and the Papiſts another of theirs, but they ſeldom fit 
longer than a Month. 


The Proteſtant Cantons are all Ca! Winiſis, or Preſby terians, and ſo 

are their Allies of Geneva. 
The City of Genzva is ſituate « on . River Rhone: at the Weſt End 
the Lake Lemanrs, ſæv enty Miles South Weſt of Berr, and ſixty Miles 
Kart Laſt of Lynus in Trance, and is about tes Miles in Circumſe- 
tence; admired ſor its Situation on the Lake and River, and the fine 
*roſpedts I it aflords. The Territories of France and Satyy come up to 

ne Walls; and they would long ſince have been reduced under the 

De minion of the one or the other, if they had not been under the Pro- 
iUtion of the Na / Cantons. I ke Inhabitants of Geneva ate ſaid to 
mount to about Thirty Thouſand Souls. Hither the Carviniſts from 
England, France, and Holland, frequentiy refort for Fuucation in the 
-niverſity ; 3 as others do to Larſunne, another City and Univertity, fitu- 
de in the Canton of Vera, on the North Side of the Lake Lemans, and 

'ubje& to the Canton of Bern. 
The Legiſlative Power at Geneva is s lodged i in a Council of 200, 
ind the Senate, en of 25 Members, have the executive ehe | 
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The Clergy here have neither Glebe or Tythes but a Revenue of fifty 


Pounds fer Ann. paid by the States; and there are no Salleries allowe) 


to their Fellows or Profeſſors in the Univerſities, who are maintained 
chiefly by their Pupils. | 

The Language in Swrtzerland is . Hieh- Dutch, French, or li. 
lian, according to the Countries which lie next them. At Geneva, t. 
ſaid, they ſpeak good French, but in other Parts of Switzerland it i; 
very much corrupted. 

The Country of the Griſons was Part of the antient Rhætia, and con- 


ſiſts of three Diviſions, 1. The Griſon, or Grey League, 2. The Leapue 
of the Houſe of God, and 3. The ten Juriſdictions ; and theſe are ſul. 


divided into ſeveral leſſer Communities, which are ſo many Demo- 
craci2s, every Male above ſixteen having a Vote in the Government gf 
the State, and electing Magiſtrates. And Deputies or Repreſcntative, 
trom the leveral Communities, conſtitute the General Dyet of the Gr. 
ſon Leagues, which meet annually, in March, at the Capital City of 


Coire; but they can conclude nothing without the CR of the ſe. 
veral Communities which ſend them. 


Two Thirds of the Subjects of the Gr i/on Leagues are Proteſtant ts, of 


the Sect of Cain. The Vatteline, with the Counties of Bormis and 


Chiavenna were formerly Part of the Dutchy of Milan, and ceded to 
the Gr iſons by the Haas Dukes of Milan, in Conſideration of their 
Services in Defence of that Dutchy ; but it was provided, that the ho- 
piſh Religion only ſhould be proſefſed there. Theſe are fruitful Coun- 
tries; and the /alteline, being a Val'ey by which Germany has an ealy 
Communication with Jef, the Pofſetlion of it has been much contended 
for by the Germans and French, in their Italian Wars. | 

The reſt of the Allies of the Swwrtzers, wiz. the Valais. St. Gall, 5 


Tohenburg, arte ſo many diſtinct Republics; ;and fo is Neufchattel, though 


the King of 80 ia 18 ſtiled Sov ereign of that Territory. 


— — 
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ART of the ancient Gaia lies, and afterwards of the Clicie 
9 Belgium. 


Extent and S7 tuation of the Seventeen 2 OU11 CC, 
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|! Boundaries.) NON DED by the German Sea, on the N. by 
4 


| Germany, E. by Lorrain and France, S. and by the 
Britiſh Seas, W. containing 0 . 


B 5 1. The ben United Provinces, North. 
Grand Diviſion f 2. The Auſtrian and French OY 


United NETHERLANDS. . 


| Provinces Chief Toms. N 
Ss 1. Holland J [ Amfterdam, E. Lon, 125 
. | | | 4-30. N. Lat.g2-20; 1 
1 | | Hague TY : #6 
2. Zealand | | Middleburgh 18 
. RE. 4 ] Fluſbing  - - 10 
The Seven United 4 3. Friefland 0 Lerwarden 15 
Provinces are, J 4. Groningen 4 \ Groningen + 
| I 5. Overyſſel Deventer i 
| 5 1 | Zavoll 5 — bt k * F 
6. Gelderland and | | Nimeguen _ | 20 3 
: . Arnbeim . e 
| C7. Urrecht }J LUrreche EE | BI. 
- The Upper Part of Gelderland is ſubject to the King of Prufia, and Wa 1 „ 
the capital City Gelares. D's 5 ) 1 
Their Situation. 10 . 
Between and % E. Lon. | | 150 Miles in Length. e 
| Between and N. Lat. | | Almoſt as much inBreadth. WL 
Bounded by the German Sea on the N. and W. by We/phalia in be * | Ha 
Germany, E. and by Flanders, Brabant, and the Dutchy of Cleves, S. | 3 1 
They lie 90 Miles Eaſt of England, at the Mouths of ſeveral great Ri- an 


vers, being flat Low-lands, from whence they received the preſent 
Name of the Low-Countries, or Netherlands. The Zuider Sea divides 
Holland from Frieſland, and there is a Lake in Holland called Haerlem 
Meer. They have Dykes to defend them againſt the Inundations of 
the Sea and Land-Floods, ſeventeen Ells thick. 1 5 


1 2 I, HOL. 
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. HOLLAND. | 


Subdiviſions, V Towns: 


7 Amſterdam, E. Lon. 
I 4-30. N. Lat. 52-20. 


Rotterdam 
„ | | 200 ys 
e aerlem 
* Loden 
8 Dort 
| Williamflade 
Naerden 
| Gorcum 
Herd 
3 
1] Edam 
VVV! On Hoorn 
North Holland "2 Enchuſen 
| * Alkimaer 
Monckdam 
| Purmerent 
{Porn ” fl Brie! 
"Ba | —— 
Sen i | 
Goree Goree 
r Ha 
Texel 
Vilie 4 bs Villages only | 
| Schelling Five TO FE 
2 ZEALAND. 
5 Subdivifious.” Chief Towns. 
M balcberen 7  \ Middleburg 
1 5 Fluſhing 
TP Bo 1 | Terveer 
„ II Rammekins 
Hand. ef 4 Schowen > 4 Zerickſee 
| * Brewerſhaven 
N. Beveland | Tolen 
S. Beveland | Catts | 
0 Duyveland - | J L Tergoes 


3. FRIES 


NETHERLANDS. 


FE ::q RIESLAND. 
_= | Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. 
T Ooftergoe Lewarden 
| 5 | Dockum 
W. E. of Holland Weſflergoe Franker 
EO | : | Harlingen 
A Sever xoolaen „ 
4. GRONINGEN. 
© Subdiviſions. Chief Towns, 
En. ANG: Groningen 
„. Z. of Hahl ea 
[ The Omlands (Dam. 


s:0FERIISEL 


Subdiviſions. 
[ {feland 
E..of te Zabder 
Sea I The Drente 
1 I Twente 


r. 
Dedenter 


Zoll 


J Coverden 


Otmarſen, 


123 


. E LDE R LAND and ZUTPHEN. 


Subdivihons. 
7 Velewe ? 
5 | 


Baues, ollm Ba- 


J 
S. E. of Holland „„ 0 
and Utrecht \ | 
= | Zutphen _ | 
| Gelder Quarter 
3 1 
7. REC HTI 
| Subdiviſions. 
On the old Channel of the Rhine 
North of the Old Rhine 


South of the Old Rhine 


Chief Towns, 
Arnbeim : 


[ Loo Palace 


{ Hardewick 
Nimeguen 
Skenkenſchans 
Bommel 


\ Zutphen 


| Doeſburg 
Groll 


Jen 7 ſubj. to 


the Mi ludle. 


Chief Towns. 


Utrecht 
Amersfort 
Dueſlerdwyck. 


| Ruremond TT Dutch. 


| | Gelder, ſub. to Pruſſia 


the 


Rivers.] 1. The Rbine forms itſelf into three Branches on enter- 


ing this Country, called the Waal, the Lech, and the l; the Waal 


and the Lech join the 2. Maeſe, which running from Eaſt to Weſt, 


falls into the Sea oppoſite to England; 3. The el runs North, and 
falls into the Zuider Sea. The Rhine antie 
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by Utrecht, but, this being choaked up, it formed the three River: 
hove-crcadcncd.: 4. The Scheld riſes in Picardy, and runs N. E! by 
| Cambrey, Tournay, Ghent, and Antwerp, below which City it divides i 5 
to two Branches, the one called the Weſtern Sche.d, and the other Oſeer 
Scheld; the firſt ſeparating Flanders from Zealand, and the other running 


North by Berpen-op-200m, and afterwards Eaſt, between the Iſlands of 
Beweland and Schowen, falls into the Sea a little below. 5. The Ve 


runs from Eaſt to Weſt through the Province of Oweryſel, and falls in- 


to the Zuider Sea. Beſides which, there are numberleſs Canals. There 


are few Harbours in the United Provinces ; the beſt are Rotterdam, Hel. 
eoetſluys, and Fluſving ; - as to Amſterdam, tho it be one of the greateſt 
Ports in Europe, it is ſituate on ſo n Water, that loaded Ships 
cannot enter it. 


Air The Air of theſe Provinces 4s | very thick and foggy, and 
it is purifed by the Froſt in Winter, when the Eaſt Wind uſually ſet; 
in for about four Months; then their Harbours are frozen up, which 
is a Diſadvantage to their F oreign Traffic, but very neceſſary for their 
Health. The Winter is much colder than with us, who lie under the 
ſame Parallel, yet their Summers are hotter. The Moiſture of the 
Air cauſes Metals to ruſt, and Wood to mould, more than in any other 
Country; which is the Reaſon of their perpetua] Rubbing and Scour- 
ing, and the Brightneſs and Cleanlineſs in their Houſes, fo much taken 
Notice of. The neighbouring Sea, Salt-Marſhes, and Bogs, occaſion 
this Country to be very unhealthful in Spring and Autumn. Their 


Diſeaſes are chiefly the Scurvy and Gout, and they ſeldom eſcape ma- 
lignant Fevers in dry Summers; an old Man is ſeldom known in this 
Country; both Men and Women ſoon grow corpulent, and perhaps 


ſhorten their Lives by Spirituous Liquors: Another Reaſon of their ill 


vered Boat, in which they are ſcarce ſenſible of any Motion. 


£00d Meadows, by draining them; and tbeir Cattle which they buy 
|: in the North of Germany and i. grow to a prodigious Bulk: 
105 make a great deal of good Butter and Cheeſe, but their Country 

roduczs but little Corn: However here is the greateſt Plenty of Corn, 


any where: The United Provinces are the grand Magazine of uss, 
Goods may be trcquently purchaſed here cheaper than in the Country 


that the Country itſelt atfords. They have no Timber growing, and 
vet Plank and Materials for Building may be purchaſed cheaper here 
than any Where; they have no other Firing but Turf, moſt of ther 
Coals they receive from England; their Lurt they burn yy in Stoves, 


and a Fire is ſeldom ſeen in a Room. 


State of health may be their uſing no manner of Exerciſe either on 
Horſeback or on Foot, for they go from one Town to another in a co- 


Soil and Produce.) As to the Soil, they have made many of their Bog: 


as well as the Produce of every Country almoſt, that is to be met with 


where they grow; though Butter, Cliceſe, Fiſh, and Wild Fow!: are all 


Ani mals. Here are the ſame Animals as in England, their 


Horſes and neat Cattle are of a larger S:z2 than in any other Nation 
5 i 8 * 73 5 ct 
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of Eurofe ; they have alſo Wild Boars and Wolves, and Multitudes of 
Storks which build and hatch on their Chimneys, and they will not 
ſuffer them to be deſtroyed ; the Storks leave the Country about the 
Middle of Augu/t with their Young, and return the February following © 
Their Sea and River Fiſh are the {ame as ours, only it is obſervable that 
they have neither Herrings nor Oyſters on their Coaſts. 


Manufuctures and Traffic. ] There is not a Manufacture in Europe 
but is managed to Advantage here; nor a Place in the World but they 
viſit with their Flzets. They have ſome Advantages in their Traffic, 
which the reſt of the World cannot rival them in, particularly in the 
dale of the fine Spices, which they have monopolized theſe hundred 
Years; and in the Herring and Whale Fiſheries, by which they acquire 
immenſe Wealth. The Revolutions aud memorable Events, in their 
Hiſtory, will be found after the De{cripiion of the Aufirian Netherlands, 
| proceed now to enquire into the Conſtitution of the Government in 
the United Provinces. 3 | N = 

Conflitution.] In theſe Provinces are a great Number of Republics 
independent of each other, united for theit common Defence. 

The State-General conſiſt of Deputies from every Province, and the 
uſually about thirty in Number; ſome Provinces ſend Two others 
more; but every Province has no more than one Voice ; and whatever 
Reſolution the States General take, muſt be confirmed by every Pro- 
vince, and by every City and Republic in that Province, belore it has 
the Force of a Law. = 1 1 

The Deputies of eighteen Cities, and one Repreſentative of the 
Nobility, conſtitutes the States of the Provinces of Llollau, Amfler- 
dam, and every one of thoſe eightcen Cities, are ſeparate and inde- 
pendent Republics. In Amſterdam the Legiſlative Power is lodged 
in Thirty-ſix Senators, who continue Members of the Senate jor 
Life, and when one dies his Place is filled up by the Survivors ; the 
Senate alſo elect the D-puties to repreſent the Cities in the Province of 
Holland, The People had nothing to do, either in the Choice of 
their Repreſentatives or their Magiſtrates; what Alteration the Conii- 
tution may receive from their late Struggles for a Stadtholder, is but 
uncertain ; but-the Prince of Orange feems to be impowered either di- 
rectiy, or by his Influence, to change both the Deputies, Magiſtrates, 
and Officers in every Province and Ciiy : He is Prefident in the States 
ot every Province, though he has not ſo much as 2 Scat or Vote in the 
States General ; but as he Influences the States of each Province to 
ſend what Deputies he pleaſes to the States-General, he has in Effect 
the appointing the Perſons that Conllitute the States-General, and may 
be deemed Sovereign of the United provinces. | 5 

The Stadtholders had once a very great Power; we find one of 
their Stadtholdets appointing what Towns ſhould ſend Deputies or 
Members to the Atſemb!y of the States of Holland; but the Stadt- 
holderſhip was ner Hereditary till now. It is obſerved that the 
States paſs'd by the firſt Stadtholder's eldeſt Son, and appointed his 
younger Son, Prince Maurice, their Stadtholder. And at other 
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Times they have ſuppreſſed the Stadtholderſhip entirely. The late 
Stadtholder William Charles Henry Trias died the 11th of O#ol er 1751. 
He was born hereditary Stadtholder of Friefland the 21ſt of Augrft, 1711, 
elected Stadtholder of Gelderlaud, Zutphen, and Groningen the 12th of 


June 1733 ; he married Anne Princeſs Royal of Great Britain the 1 4th 


of March 1734, by whom he had Iflue the Princeſs Caroline the 15th 


of February 1742, and His Son William, the preſent Stadtholder, born 


the 8th of March 1747. This high Office was ſettled on his Iſſue 
Male, and in Default thereof on his Female Ifſue. Their Mother the 
Princeſs, lately deceaſed, was appointed Governante, ſince wholz de. 


miſe they have been under the direction of the States. 


There is a Council of State, conſiſting of Deputies from the ſcve- 


| ral Provinces: To which He//and ſends three, Celderland, Zealam 


and Utrecht two a-picce, and the Provinces of Friefland, and Gro. 
ningen, each of them one. In this Council they do not vote by Pro- 
vinces, as in the States General, but by perſonal Voices; and every 
Deputy preſides by Turns, and the Stadtholder.” when there is one, 


has a deciſive Voice in this Council, where the Votes happen to be 


equal. This Council calculates what "Taxes or Forces will be neceſ- 
ſary for the current Year, and prepares other Matters ſor the Deter- 
mination of the States-General, In an Aſſembly of the States of 2 
particular Province, one diflcating Voice prevents their coming to any 


| Reſolution. 


Arms.) The Arms of the ſeven 8 are, Or, a Lion Gules, 
bolding a Scymeter in one of his Paws, and a bundle of ſeven Arrows 
In the other, with this Motto, Concordid res paruve cre/cunt. 


Forces.) Their Forces, in Time of Peace, uſed to be about forty 


thouſand, 25,000 whereof were in the Barrier Towns, and paid by the 
Revenues ariſing in the Territories about thoſe Towns. 


o 
No Nation in Europe can fit out a more formidable Fleet of Men of 


War than the Dutch; they have always ſo much Timber prepared for 
building Ships at Sende, and all other Materials for rigging them, 


that they can build a Man of War every Day it they picale, and no 


Nation is better furniſhed with Seamen to man them. 
The Dutch employ great Numbers of Foreigners in their Service, 
eſpecially S2viſs and Scols ; they durſt not truſt the Government en- 


ticely to the Natives, while they were guilty of ſuch Oppreſſions; no 
Government acts more arbitrarily than the Dutch Republics, they can 


put any man to Death without bringing him to a Yrial, as they have 
done many. 

In levying their Taxes, the Province of Holland raiſes almoſt 2 
much as all the reſt, their Trade, and conſequently their Wend, 


being equal to that of all the other Provinces; and as the City ol 


Amſterdam and their Laſi- India Company uſually influence the Pro- 


vince of Holland, ſo Holland has a very great Influence on the reft of 
the Provinces, Rey in a Manner act the Part of Sovereigns when there 


1s no Stadtholder, and for that Reaſon uſually oppole the creating a 


_ Stadtholder. 
Taxes.\ 
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Ga] The States uſually raiſe between Two and Three Millions 
annually, by an almoſt General Excite, a Land Tax, Poll Tax and 
Hearth-Money ; but every Province and City may vary in the Manner, 
and levy of their reſpective Quota's of 'Taxes as they ſee fit. The Du- 
ties on Goods and Merchandize are excceding low ; Tiliendis a kind of 
iree Port, which is the Source of their vaſt Trakic, Their wealthieſt 
Merchants theretore pay little more towards the Support of the Govern- 
ment, t than the common People. The Oppretſions of the great Men, 


in taxing their Subjects, gave Riſe to the 1228 laſurre tian: and Altera- | 
tions in their Conſtitution. 


Perſons and Habits.) The Bonk i are tall id Aron built both Men 
and Women have the groſſeſt Shapes that are to be met with any where, 
or rather no Shape at all. Nor is their Motion leſs diſagreeable than 
their Shape; they move heavily and aukwardly. 'I heir Features or 
Complexions are not to be found fault with, :xcept among the Boors 
and Seafaring Men, who are very numerous; but the Badneſs of their 
Complexion 1 is to be aſcrib'd rather to their being expoſed to the Wea- 
ther than any Thing elſe. Their Gard is excceding J plain among all 
Sorts of People, except the Officers of the Army, and ſome few others 
who affect to follow the French Modes, otherwiſe they change their 
Faſhions as rarely as in Spain. Their Coats have neither Shape nor 
Plaits, and their long Pockets are ſet as high as their Ribs; but that of 
the Women appear ſomething odd to us, their Coats coming no lower 
than the Middle of their Legs: As to the Head dreſſes they have little 
or none, many content themſelves with tying up their Hair, and 

wearing three black Knots upon their Heads, one on each Side, and 
the other on the hinder Part of the Head, on perhaps a hood over 
all when they go out. 


Genius and Temper.) Their Boors or Huſbandmen are a People Ja. 
duſtrious enough, bur Now of Underſtanding ; not to be dealt with by 
haſty Words, but eaſily manag'd by tott and tair, and yielding to plain 
Reaſon if you give them Time to underſtand it. 

Their Seamen are a plain, but rough People, ſurly and ill manner 'd, 
which is uſually miſtaken tor Pride, bat ſuppos'd by Sir William Tenge 
to proceed from their converſing with Winds and Waves, that are not 
to be wrought upon by Language. They ſeldom uſe more Words, 
chan are neceſſary about their Buf neſs, and as for their Valour it is ra- 
cher paſſive than active, not being a very enterprizing People. 

Their Tredeimen are ſomething ſharper, and make Uſe of all their 
Skill to take Advantage of the Folly and Ignorance of thoſe they deal 
with ; and are great Extortioners where there is no Law to reſtrain 
them ; but where they deal with Men of Skill, and apprehend them- 
ſelves within the Reach of tue Laws, there thcy are the plaineſt and 
beſt Dealers in the World. 

Every Claſs of Mea ate extremely Frugal. Every Man ſpends 
leſs than his Income, be that what 1 it will; ; Al Appetites and Paſſions 
run lower and cooler here than in any other Country, Avarice ex- 
roo — are very rare, Revenge ſeldom heard of, and 


Jealou iy 
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| Jealouſy ſcarce ever known. Their Tempers are not airy enough ſor 
Joy, nor any unuſual Strains of pleaſant Humour, gor warm enough 
for Love. This indeed is ſometimes talk d of among their young Fel- 
lows, as a Thing they have heard of, but never felt, and as a Diſcoutſe 
that becomes them rather than affects them. It is very rare for any of 
them to be really in Love, nor do the Women ſeem to care whether 
they are or no: The Men are addicted to Drinking, which ſome think 
ment of the'r Underſtandings. %%% ᷣ 

; Diverſions] The Diverſions of the Hollanders are Bowls, Billiards, 
_ Chets, and Tennis, as with us; but they do not ſeem ſo much ad. 
dictcd to the Games of Chance, unleſs that of Verheeven, or Trick- 
track reverſed ; ſhooting Wild Geeſe and Ducks in Winter, and Ang- 


Tigorous Seaſon of the Year, Sledpes and Skates are a great Diverſion, 
Bandy is another Play much us'd when the Earth. is cover'd with Ice 
and Snow, at which they are very dextrous: They ſeldom play for any 
Thing but Drink, and the Tavern where they ſpend their Winnings 
always concludes the Diverſions of the Day. Hans never cares to go 
to Bed without his Doſe. In Summer we ſee Multitudes of People 
walking out of Town on the Banks of fine Canals, well planted with 
Trees, or by the Sea Shore, or perhaps in the public Gardens ; but the 
End of every Walk is the Tavern, where they do not fail to meet with 


Sum mer- Houſes and Grottos, excellent Wines and other Liquors, Fruit, 
_ Cakes, and reliſhing Meats ; and here you meet with Muſic of all kinds, 
Vocal and Inftrumental” _ | | „ | 

— Thoſe Diſtinctions are not kept up between the Wealthy Traders 
and the Mechanics in Hel/a:d, as in other Countries. They conveile 
pretty much upon the Level, and it is not eaſy to know the Man from 
the Mafter, or the Maid from her Miſtreſs, ſuch Liberties do they al- 
low their Servants, who may not be ſtruck or corrected by them, but 
the Diſpute muſt be left to the Magiſtrate. | = os 
_ Curiofities.] Among their Curioſities may be reckoned their Dykes, 
(made to protect them againſt the Sea and Land Floods) which are 
ſeventeen Ells thick, and yet have not been found ſufficient to rehilt 
the Torrent. Large Tracts of Land were ſwallow'd up on the 5th 
of November 1530, when the Sea overflow'd a great Part of Zealand, 
Strada mentions another on All Saints Eve in 1568, when the Sen 
ſwell'd ſo high, that it broke ſome Banks, and overflow'd otliers, 
with ſuch a ſudden and unheard of Inundation, that it covered ſome 
Iſlands of Zealand, great Part of the Coaſt of /Zu/land, and almoſt all 
Frieſland ; was higher by a Foot than that which happened in 1559, 


20,0c0 People, whoſe Bodies, with thoſe of their Cattle, their Houſe- 
hold-Stuff, and broken Veſſels, floating upon the drowned Country, 
gave thoſe that eſcaped a lively Repreſentation of Noah's Deluge. 
Many People getting up to the Tops of Trees and riſing Grounds, 
were in Danger of being famiſh'd, till they were brought off in 2 

0 : 7 


FR 


neceſſary in this Foggy Air, for their Heaith as well as the I mprove- 


ling in Summer, make another Part of their Paſtimes. In the mt” 


a thouſand little Amuſements and agreeable Entertainments, as cool 


and ſwallow'd up 72 Villages; and in Frieſſund alone deftroy'd abore 
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by the Care of the Magiſtrates. They ſuffer'd likewiſe much by an 


Inundation in 1655; but more by one in November 1665, which 
drove in the Sea with ſuch incredible Violence between the Texe! and 
the Helder, that it carried Part of the Village of Hayſduynen quite away, 
and laid all the Country between Viring and Zyp under Water ; the 
Dyke near Horne was broke in two Places; the Water came to the 
Gates of Medlemblick, overflow'd many Villages, and of a ſudden turn'd 
a large Tract of the Country into a continued Sea, which deſtroyed 
much People and Cattle. The Dyke of Auydenbure was allo broke 
down; fo that all the Country round Naerden, Muyden, and ii en, as 
far as Loren in Goyland, and Palecorm in the Province of Utrechr, was 
under Water. The Gates and Ramparts of Naerden were ruined ; and 
that ſtrong Rampart of Stone call'd the Aſs's Back, built to repel the 
Waves, was hurried away, leaving a Hole where it ſtood of 36 Feet 
deep. In Amſlerdam, the Newwen Dyke, with the Street upon it, and 
the neighbouring Market-Piace, was quite overflow'd. The Dyke 
betwixt Amſterdum and Haerlem was broke in the Middle for 30 or 40 
Roods, fo that there was about 33 Feet Water in thoſe Parts. There 
were many other Dykes had the ſame Fate; the Country in many 
Places, and particularly a great Part of Haterland, was entirely ſwal- 
low'd up. = . 1 


Language.] Their Language is a Dialect of the High-Dutch or Ger- 
man, but French is generally ipoken by the better Sort. The Lord's 
Prayer in Datch is as follows: Onſe Vadir, die in de hemelin : ⁊eit 
een naem worde geheylight : uawhonichrye ch kome ? unven wille peſ- 
chiede gelyck in den hemel afjoo o op den aerden : ons dagelick broot peef 
ons baden ende wergeeft onſe ſchulden gely& ooch wy wergeven 7 
ſebuldenaren : ende en lept ons neit in verſier Hingenaer vertoft un van 
boojen. Amen. VVV . 5 


Religion.] The eſtabliſhed Religion in Holland is the Preſbyterian or 
Calviniſi; none are admitted into any Othce or Poſt in the Government 
but Preſbyterians ; but all Religions and Sects almoſt are tolerated, and 
have their reſpeQive Meetings, or-Alſemblics for Religious Worſhip, 
among v hich none are more numerous than the Papijis. 


Pifboprics] There was formerly an Archbiſhopric at Utrecht, and 
the Biſhops of Dewentcr, Groningen, Middleburg, Haerlem, and Lewarden, 
were his Suffragans, and there may be ſome 'Titular Popiſþ Biſhops ſtill, 


but they have no Authority in this Country. 


Pniverfities.] There are ſeveral Univerſities, one at Leyden, another 
at Utrecht, which are the Chiel ; but none of the Students there 
wear any diſtinguſhing Habit, or live in Colleges, but board in Town 
where thev pleate Gentlemen of the Difſenting or Republican Strain, 
viten ſend their Sons trom England to theſe Univerſities for Education, 


5 tough there are no Exhibitions or Pic(crments to be expected here. 
g It is computed there are about 2000 Students in the Univerſity of 
is wedbr : Francker, Greningen, and Heorderzvich, are inconſiderable 
by Untverſlies. g | | | 
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* 
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ö DUT CH Gold Coins. BO” 
Ducat of Holland | — | — 0 ge 
: | _ DUTCH Silver Coins. 5 93 
Ducatoon of Holland 1 5 — 
Patagon, or Rix-dollar of Holland  ——— — 0 , 5 
The Guilder Piece of Holland, or 60 Stivers w——— O : : 
The Guilder Florin, or Piece of 20 Stivers ——— o , 0 
The Ten Shilling Piece of Zealand, or Piece of 60 Stivers „ 
The Lion Dollar of Holland = — oo 3 7 
The Schelling is a baſe Coin not worth a Penny, but goes for 


Sixpence. 
DUTCH Copper. 
An Orke the fourth Part of a Stiver, or Penny. 


The Revolutions will be found 1 in the e of the Aufirian 


| Netherlands. 


- Arftrian and Freud | NETHERLANDS. 


Ee Proviaces.” Chief Tors 
1. Brabant A C Bruſſels, E. Lon. 46. Deg. Min, 
E %%% N. Lat. 5e o. | 

2. Antwerp rd — | | Antwerp 1. 
* 2 7 en Mechliu di * the Middle 

4. Limburg i Limburg, E. 

5. Luxemburg Luxemburg, 8. E. 

6. Namur — Namur, 8. 
7. Hainault ————— | -] Mons, in the Middle. 
8. Cambreſis — | | Cambra, S. W. 

9. Artois — = Arras, S. W. 


10. Flanders — | Ghent, N. 


Extent and Situation of the Auſtrian and French 


NETHERLANDS. 


Between <4 and 3 FE. Lon. * 200 Miles in Length. 
7 „„ 
| RT. 7 Being 4 
„ | | 1 
32tween _ N. Lat. -- | 130 Miles 1 in {egos 
| 3 1 | 


e OUNDED by the United Provinces, on the Non: ; 
B by Germany, Faſt; by Lorrain, Champaig ne, and 
Picardy in France, South ; ; and by another Part of Picard , and the 


Eng lift de 2, Weſt. 


Fl 


3. Province 


AI 


Province of B RAE ANT. 


Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. 0 


* Boiſleduc 
Breda , SN. 
| Bergen-op-2oom | 
+ Maeſtricht, S. E. 


1. Dutch a 
1. Du f! Grave, N. E. 


. 


- 5 N. W. 
teenbergen 

Bruſſels, E. Lon. 4 Deg. 6 Min. 
N. Lat. 50—50. 

Louvain - © ö | 
Vilworden Lin the Middle. 
(Landen = . 


| } | cn | } in the Middle, 
2. ANTWERP, and, 3. ALIVE S, are 
Provinces independent of Brabant, though ſurrounded 
by 1 it, and ſubject to the Houſe of Auſtria. 


4. Province of. LIMBURG, E. 


Linking; E. Lon. 6— 5. N. Lat. 
$0—37. N to Auſtria, 


2. Auſtrian Brabant — 


3. The Lordſbips of 


FFF r= Ho. 
Valle 2 N the . 

1 Province LUXEMBURG, £ E. 

* Subdiviſions 8 ts Chief Town. 

Auſtrian Luxemburg | — } 12 re , Lars 6—8. 

French n — 3 Le 3 8. E. 

6. Province of N A MUR, in the Middle, ſub ject to 

| Au Aria. _ 


1 We, on the 3 and 


Maeſe, E. Lon. 4—50, N. 
Lat. 50—30. 


Chicf T5 
4 G on the Sambre. 


Province 
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7. Province of HAINAULT. 


„ Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. 

| | | (Mons, E. Lon. 3— 

Auſtrian Hainault _ — Pau Lat. 50 * rl 
| | | Enguien | 


( Valenciennes 5 

Bouchainn e 
Conde 1 * 
| . 


8. Province of CA. MBRESIS, 1 W. 


Chief Towns. 


: E ( Cambray, E. of OE E. Loa. 
Subject to France —— | 3--I5. N. Lat. 50--15. 
J C Crevecezur, S. of Cambray. 


French TIN BOT 


9 Province of AR 7018, 8. W. 


Chief Towns. 


1 Aras. 8. W. on the Scarpe, 

| | E. Lon. 2-50. N. Lat. 50--20, 

5 | | Sz. Omer, E. of Boulogn. 
Subject to France —— _. 5 Aire, S. of St. Omer. 
3 


D 


t. Venant, E. of Aire. 
Bethune, 8. E. of Aire. 
J] LUTerover, S. of St. Omer. 


Province af FLANDE . 


| 2 iſions. | : Chief Towns. 
| - | 1 Sluys, N. 
Dutch Flanders — — þ _ 15 


[as dan Ghent, N. 
ba Ghent, on the Scheld, E. Lon. 
3 
| 
| A 


3—36. N. Lat. 51. 
ruges } 
2 N. W. near the Sea. 


/eav port 


. on che Scheld. 


e 5 on the Lis. 
ixmude 9 855 


333 
Auſtrian Flanders —— 7 90 
| | 
| | Ypres, N. of Li/le, 
6: Tourna on the Scheld. 
J * enin on the Lis. 


Subdiviſions. 
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Subdiviſions. = Chief Towns. 
\ [ Life, W. of Tournay. 
| | Dunkirk on the Coaſt, E. of 
| | | | Calais. 

French Flanders =————— V4 Douay, W. of Arras. 

| one | | | Mardite, W. of Dunkirk. 
| ' St. Amand, N. of Valenciennes. 
b | Graveling, E. of Calais. 


| Mountains. There are none very conſiderable in theſe Countries; 
Flanders is a flat Country, not a fingle Hill in it: Brabant and the reſt 


of the Provinces conſiſt of little Hills and Vallies, Woods, incloſed 


Grounds, and champion Fields; the Foreſts of Ardenne and Soignies | 


are the moſt conſiderable Woods. 


5. Nethe ; 6. Geet ; 7. Senne; 8. Rupple ; 9. Scheld ; 10. Lis; 11, Scarpe ; 
12. Deule: and 13. Dender ; with Abundance of extenſive Canals, par- 
ticularly thole of Bruſſels, Ghent, and Offend, _ 


The moſt conſiderable of theſe Rivers, into which the reſt fall 
are the Maeſe and the Scheld. The Maeſe riſes in Burgundy, and runs 


North through-Lorrain and Champaigne into the Netherland; ; having 
paſſed by Verdun, Sedan, and Dinant, it receives the Sambre, at Namur, 
then runs N. E. by Liege, Maeftricht, Venlo, and Grave; and having 
Joined the ela, diſcharges itſelf into the Sea oppolite to \ England 


Rivers and Canals] 1. The Maeſe; 2. Sambre 'E 3 4. Dyle; 


4 


The Scheld, riſing on the Confines of Picardy runs N. E. by Cambray, 


Valenciennes, Conde, 7. ournay, and Oudenard, receiving the Lis at Ghent, 


and continues its Courſe from thence, as mentioned i in the United | 


| Provinces. 


Air.] The Air of che Auſtrian and French Netherlands | is s generally 
much better than that of the United Provinces, except it be on the 
Coaſt of Flanders and Brabant, which is as unhealthy as any Part of 
Holland. Their Winters are uſually more ſevere than ours, but then 
they have more conſtant ſettled Weather, both in Winter and dummer 
in the Inland Fart of the Country, than we enjoy here. : 


| Soil and Produce.] The Soil of this Country i 1s very different, in 
ſome Parts a deep rich Mould, in others a barren Sand; in the former 
are large Corn Fields, Paſture Grounds, and Plenty of Foreſt and 
Fruit-Trees; and that which was formerly eſteemed a barren Soil, is 


equal, if not preterable to the former, at prelent, as it produces the belt 
Flax. | 


Mamfadur es and 7 aff ] Their 9 Manufactutes conſiſt of 
fine Lawns, Cambrick, Lace, and Tapeſtry, with which they carry on 
a very advantageous T rafſic, eſpecially with England, from whence it 
1s computed they receive a Balance ol half a Mulion annually i in Time 
of Peace. . 


G overnment.] 
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Government. ] The Empreſs-Queen is Sovereign of theſe Provinces 
and in her, or her Viceroy, and the Convention of the Eſtates of the 
reſpective Provinces, 15 the Legiſlative Power in each lod ged. Here neu 
Laws are Enacted, and by their Aſſent alone is Money levied, and the 
whole Aflembly muſt be unanimous in the paſſing of an AQ. The 
Aſſembly, or Parliament of each Province, conſiſts, 1. Of the Bi. 
hops, Abbots, and dignißed Clergy. 2. The Nobility and Gentry 
And 3. The Deputies or Repreſentatives of their chief Towns. "Theſe 
meet at Bruſſel,, except thole of Luxemburg and Geldres, who, by 

their antient Privileges, cannot be ſummoned out of their reſpeclive 
Pitovinces, any more than the States of Brabant : Neither do the States 
of the ſeveral Provinces which meet at Bruſſels, aſſemble in one Houſe 
but each of them apart, and make diſtinct Laws for their reſpective V 
Countries. = V VV!!! OR 
Hheſide the Regent or Governor- General, every Province hath its par- 
ticular Governor ſubject to the Regent; and in every Province ar? 
Courts of Juftice eſtabliſhed for the Trial of Civil Cauſes.  _ 


Laws.} The Civil and Canon Law are in Force here, where they 
do not interfere with the particular Laws of the Country; and from 
the Civil Courts of every Province, there lies an Appeal to the Grand 
Council at Mechlin. As to Criminal Matters, there is an Officer called 
the Provoſt, in every Province, who, with his Aſſociate, hath the De- 
termination of them, but accountable however to the Grand Provoſt, 
or Chief ſuſticge. 5 | . 


Forces.] The Forces in the Auſtrian Netherlands, after the Peace of 
Direcht, were to have been zo, o, and on the Appearance of a War 
40, co, whereof the Imperialiſts were to maintain three Fifths, and the 
| Dutch two, for the Defence of the Barrier; but there is no Barrier 
ſettled at preſent. . | 


Revenues.) The Revenues of the Netherland;, when under the Do- 
. minion of the Spaniards, were not ſuihgent to defray the Charges of 
the Civil Government, (I mean ſince the Revolt of the Seven Provinces, 
and the Decay of their Commerce ;) {or in their flouriſhing State, when 
Antwerp was the Centre of Trade, there was not a Kingdom in Europe, 
which yielded a larger Revenue to its Princes. But their Finances 
having been better regulated by the Imperialiſts, and their Trade ſome- 
thing revived by the vaſt Demand of late for their fine Linen and 
Lace, they are not ſo great a Burthen to the Imperialifts as they were 
to Spain: However, it is ſtill a Queition, whether the Public Revenues 
will maintain the Charges of the Government even in Time of Peace. 
The ordinary Revenues of the Government are either thoſe ariſing from 
the Demeſne Lands, or from the Cuttoms. If there be an extraordi- 
_ nary Tax to be raiſed, it is demanded of the States of the reſpective 
Provinces, with whom the Court uſually maintains fo good a Corre- 
ſpondence, as not to meet with frequent Denials. But the Supplies 
muſt be much more precarious there than with us, becauſe the Conſeut 
of every ſiugle Member is requiſite to compleat the Grant. | 


5 


Hab::s.; 
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Habits and Genius,] As to the Habits, Genius, and Temper of the 
Flemings, theſe under the French Government, or lie near the French 
Territories, reſemble the French ſo much, that they are not to be diſ- 


tinguiſhed from them, and thoſe that live in Dutch Flanders or Brabant 
are mere Dutchmen, . 


Curiofities.] Their greateſt Curioſities ate their Manufaktures of 


Lawn. Cambric, Lace and Tapeſtry, in which they exceed all the 
World. Here are ſome Roman any High-Ways ſtill entire. 


Language ] As theſe Countries contain a Mixture of Dutclgren, 
French and Flemings: 'Thoſe on the Frontiers of Holland very much 
reſemble the Dutch, and ſpeak the ſame Language; and the Provinces 
ſubject to France uſually ſpeak French, and reſemble them in their 

Manners ; the reſt are a Mixture between both, and their Language a 
different Dialect of the German from that of the Dutch. Their Lord's 
Prayer runs thus; Nos Pere, gui et aux cieuæ, ſauct ifie ſoi te nom adveen ton 
rejam e ta wolante j je fait in terre come es cieux; donne nos aujorduy no pain 
quotidien : et pardomne nas del comme ot pardononon nos dett heux : et ne no 
indi en tentation, mais delivre nos des mauæ Ainſin ſoit it. Amen. 


| Religion] The Religion of the Ten Provinces, except that ſmall | 
Part of Brabant and Flanders ſubject to the Duich, are Papiſis; but 
their Governors have not thought fit to provoke the Flemings, by eſta- 

bliſhing the Inquiſition here, as Philip II. had projected. We meet 

with as little Bigotry in Flanders, as in an 2 Roman Catholic Countries. 


Arme,] The Arms of Flanders are Or, a Lion Sable, and. languid 
Gules. 


' Archbiſhoprics.] centro Malin, or Mechiin, 


Biſhoprics.] Gbent, Bruges, Antwerp, Arras, 25 pres, Tarey, St. 
Omers, Namure, and Ruremond. | 


_ Univerſities. Loxwain, Douay, and St. Omers. 


Coins. The German, Dial. and French Coins are current here. 


Revolution and nemor „ble Events. 


11 E Netherland; and that Part of Germany which lies Weſt of the 
| Rhine, was by the Romans called Gallia Belgica. Upon the De- 
— of the Roman Empire, the Gotbs and other Northern People poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of thete Provinces firſt. as they paſſed through them 
in their Way to France and Spain; and here they erected ſeveral ſmall 
Goverments, which were a ind of limited Mor archies; the Nobility 
and Clergy forming a Grand Council under the Prince, who was ſtiled 
Duke, Marquis, Viſcount, Cc. | 
Th: ſe Provinces were firſt united in the Houſe of Purounds, and 
aſterwards in the Houte of Au/tria, by Marriage, Congueit, or Com- 

pat. Charles V. Emperor or Ger * and King of Hain, about 


tae 


= 
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the Year 1539, conſtituted them one of the Ten Circles of the Em- 
pire, under the Title of the Circle of Belgium; and he it was that 
made the firſt Encroachment on their Liberties, by introducing foreign 
Forces, and —- toreigners into Places of Truſt and Profit in the 
Adminiſtration. - His Son Philip II. proce&ded to deprive the States of 
the ſeveral Provinces of their Share in the Government, endeavour- 
ing to render himſelf arbitrary, which occaſioned a general Inſur- 
rection. The Counts Hoorn, Egmont, and the Prince of Orange, ap- 
pearing at the Head of it, and Tuther's Reformation gaining Ground 
about the ſame Time, in the Netherlands, his Ditciples joined the Male- 
contents: Wherenpon King Philip introduced a Kind of Inquiſition, in 
order to ſuppreſs them, and many Thouſands were put to Death by 
that Court, beſides thoſe that periſhed by the Sword : For theſe Per- 
ſecutions and Encroachments had occahoned a Civil War, in which 
{ſeveral Battles were tought. Count Horn and Count Egmont were 
taken and beheaded ; but the Prince of Orange retiring into Holland, 
did by the Ailiftance of England and France preſerve Holland and forme 
ot the adjacent Provinces, which entered into a Treaty for their mu- 
tual Defence at Utrecht, Anno 1579. And they have ever ſince been 
ſtiled The United Provinces ; but theſe Ten Provinces laſt deſcribed, 
were reduced to the Obegience of Spain by the Duke of Alta and 
other Spani/h Generals: However, their ancient Privileges were in a 
great Meaſure reſtored ; every Province was allowed its great Council 
or Parliament, whoſe Concurrence was required to the making Laws, 
and raiſing Money for the Government, though theſe Aſſemblies were 
too oftem obliged to follow the Dictates of the Court; and for thoſe 
who have been reduced under the Government of Fance, they are now 
under the ſame arbitrary Dominion, as the reſt of the Subjects of that 
Crown are. . | £ | e 
Flanders 300 Years ago, was the Centre of the Trade of Europe ; 
the Engliſp Wool was all manufactured there; they had a moſt exten- 
ſive Traffic until the Dutch built Forts at the Mouth of the Scheld, 
and removed the Trade to Am/lerdam and Rotterdam. The Auſtrian 
Netherlands having been the Scene of War for upwards of an hundred 
Years, their Revenues will ſcarce bear the Charges. of the Govern- 
ment ; and, if it was not a very plentiful Country, it could never have 
| ſuſtained ſuch numerous Armies, as almoſt every Year deſtroy the La- 
bout of the Huſbandman : And it maybe proper here to obſerve, there 
are more ſtrong Joes in the Verberlands, than in all the reſt of Euroe. 
and every Gentleman's Houle is a Caſtle or Chattean. | 
The Spariards remained poſſeſſed of almoſt eight of theſe Pro- 
vinces, until the Duke of Mar/boreugh, General of the Allies, gained 
that memorable Victory of Ramillies. After which Bruſſels the Ca- 
pital, and great Part of theſe Provinces acknowledged Charles VI. (after- 
wards Emperor) their Sovereign; and his Daughter the Empreſs Queen 


remained poſſeſſed of them until the late War, when the French made 
an entire Conqueſt of them, except Part of the Province of Luxem- 
burg ; but they were reftored by the Peace of Aix la- Chapelle in the 
Year 1748. And the French retain only Artois, the Cambreſis, Part of 

— 1 — Flanders, 
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: NETHERLANDE "9 
Flanders, Part of Hainault, and Part of Luxemburg, of which they 
have had the Dotninion near fourſcore Years. - : 
I ſhould have remembered that William. Prince of Orange, firſt 

Stadtholder of the United Provincas, was aſſaſſinated by Balthazar 
| Gerrard, a Papiſt, in his Palace of Delft, as he ſat at Supper, Anno 1584. 


G8 RM AN K. 
: Situation and Extent. mw 7 
Between and , E. Lon. | 600 Miles in Length. 
5 | | on 
>. 1x : 
Between 4 and þ N. Lat. 500 Miles in Breadth: 


5 
PR OUNDED by the German Sea, Denmark, and the 
| Baltich, on the North; by Poland, Bohemia, and Hun- 
gary, on the Eaſt; by the Alps and Switzerland, on the South; and by 
the · Territories of France and the Netherlands, on the Weſt. 


Grand Diviſions. 


F*ERMANY is divided into nine Circles, whereof three are in the 
AI North, three in the Middle, and three in the South, 
I ee a (Upper Saxony 
The Northern Circles < Lower Saxony 
| 5 Neſipbalia. 
Hs 8 5 (Upper Rhine 
The Circles in the Middle < Lower. Rhine 
CGE Franconia. 
4 Auſiria 
< Bavaria 
Swabta. 


The Southern Circles 


Jar 


1. Upper S AXONT CGircdk. 


OE 
Diviſions. Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. 
cc N 5 
the North- Swediſh Pomerania, N. W. I Stra/ſund. © 


: 2 _ = 
þ r * , 
— 2 — = "x * 5 , 2 3 * — 
rr 
— 2 — — 2 — — ** <= ot 


Brandenburg in the Middle, C Altmark, Welt } ( Stend:/ ; 
ſubjeR to its own Elector g 1dlemark Berlin, Potſdam 
the King of Pruſſia C Newmark, Eaſt Frankfort, Cuſtrin. 

K 2 TEE Diviſions, 


FWW 


Diviſions. Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. 


8 WO ch 4 Dutchy of Saxomy, N. Wittenbarg 
South, proper een Lufatia Marg. Eaſt Bautzen, Gorlits | 
Elector the King of nia Marg. South Dreſden, E. Lon. 13. 


n, 36. N. Lat. 5 1. 


1 Erfurt, ſubject to a | 
Thuringia Lang: Weſt eee _ der of Mentz. 


Saxe 8 s 1) Mermingen 
” I Saxe Letts . | . 3 :4-S 8 | N 
"om. Tx. a. | Sexe-Altentary, S. E. | _ £ Alienburg 
Ds Dutchies 4 Care. Peiner, Welt } 2 A 1 — 
rede ae, Welt | s = Gotha 
Saxe Eiſnach, S. W. | BS | Eiſnach 
| Saxe Saalfield Bs 2 J] Saal field. 


— Counties Pore —m_ Subjea to bete. 2 


(Mansfield, N. Mansfield. 


bu, N11. C Hall, Middle, ſubject to Ruffra (Hal 
Th e Dutchies ) Sax-Naumberg, lubject to its 
( own Duke | Naumberg. 


The Counties f Stolburg, North Weſt— Stolburg 

of | 1 Hohenſiein, Weſt — 1 [ — 
. | : Deſſau, Zerbſl, 

Principality of — Anbalt, North 4 10 21 ay 

Biſhopric of — Saxe Hall, Weſt 


_ Viigtland South, fabject: to 8815 Pla 
. EleQtor of Saxony . 


Dutchy of — Merſberg, Middle, ſubject to the 
. Elector 1 OP 


ol — 


3 Mey, aer. 


2. Lower SAXON 7 Cel. 


Diviſions. Subaiviſi ns. 8 Chief Towns. 
1 Holftein proper, N. J = 8 2 Kiel, ſub. to Holſtein Gottorf 
Holſtein D.\ Ditmarſb, Weſt TED | Meldorp Sub. to Den- 
North of } Stormaria, South | © Lo } Glucſiat Hun 
the Elbe ] Hamburg, a Sove- 332 « } Hamburg, E. L. 9- 40. N. L. 

5 Sis reign State 88 * an Imperial City 
Wagerland, Eaſt I 826 ec, an Imperial City. 
Lawenlwg Dutchy, North of the Llée 


, ſubje ” 


Hanover Lawenburg. 


_ Diviſions, 


S E N 


14 
Divihons. Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. 
D. Brunjwick C Brunſwick, E. L. 
: | - proper {Ma | | l 30 
Sub. to the Duke | D. Welfembuttle | | I; olfembuttle | 
of Brunſwick C Rheinſieen, South | | Kheinſlein 
Mol embultle 4 C. Blactenburg 74 4 Blackenburg 
| Sub. to che Elec- | D. ca 8 1 
tor of Hanover, | ens * 
| King of Great- D. G rubbenhagen - j Grabbeabapen 
Britain. 222 . : e 36 
| | unenburg proper — Lunenburg 
_—_ 5 3⁰ Zell — — — 72 E Lon. 10. 
ns | | N. Lat. 52-52. 


Bremen D. and Ferden D. ſub. on " Bremen, E. Lon. 8-20. N. Lat. 


to Hamver, North — * L ad an Imperial City. 


CD. Swerin, North, ſubject) 
ber to its Duke 


Swwerin, E. Lon. 11-39. 


| Dutchy - D Guſtrow, North, ſubject N. Lat. 54. 
5 to its Duke : uro. 
Hilde heim Biſhopric, in the Middle, ſub. Hilde eim, an Imperial. 
to the Elector of Cologn — 5 ſ Thy. 
| Magdeburg Dutchy, South Eaſt, ſub) ect to 
the King of Prufha F ; Magdeburg 
* CY ſubject to Profa South { } Ha 2 flat 
3. WESTPHALIA Circle. 
Divides. Subdivifons. | Chief Towns. 


| the King of Pruf/ia rial City 
North Di-] Oldenburg, C. 0 ſub. to the King of (] Ollenburg 


1 C. or Eaſt Frieſland, ſub. to \ | Emden, an Impe- 


viſion Demonburſl M Denmark © Dclmonhbur 
SE, Hoe . Floye 
( Diepbale J ſub. to Ilandoder 5 57 pol 
5 Munſler B. ſubject to the Elector) | Ow FE. Lon 5 
of Culopn | | >. 120 2 
Paderborn B. ſub. to the ſins | Pa 3 5 
Ofrabrug B. ſub. to the ſume Cinal yar | 
Lipte GC ſub. tO its ovin Count In Liste, Pa m3): 


Middle Minden D. Minden 5 
Diviſion 4 Ravenſburp C. ( fub. to Prugjua AS Kn ven 
Weſtphalia D. ſub. to the Elector | Au 


ede a . — 
| 1775 2 0 C. ſub. to their re- | e 
x wakes — 3 cles * 


LScbavvenlurg C. 
| | 3 8 Iiviſt on” 


3 


VVV 


Diviſions. Saen Chief Towns. 
{ Cleves, D. ſubject to the King of) F or Clef, E. L. 
Pruſſia. 1 5-36. N. L. 51-45. 


Berg D. subject to the Elector 
5 Jaller D. Palatine. 
Weſtern 4 Mark C. ſubjeQ to Pruſſia. 8 
Piriſfon. 1 B. ſubje to its OWN BOY ih Liege, E. L. 5-36. 
| | N. Lat 50-49. 
| | i | Huy 
Bentheim C. ſub. to its own Count | Bentheim 
C eigſert C. ſub. to its Count 4 ( Steinfare, - 


Bal eller, 
Zen, Aix 


4. Upper R HIN 2 Circle. 


Diviſions. 5 Subdiviſions. 5 Chief Wis, 
BE ( Heſſe Calſel, Landg. N. 3 Coſt, E. L. 9-20. 


5 ( Lat. 51-26. 
Heſſe — Heſſe Marpurg Landg. N. )} Marpurg 
Heſſe Darmſiat Landg. 8. Darmſiat. 


| Lach of the above Subdiviſions are ſub. to 1 reſpective Landgraves. 


Heſſe Hamburg | Hamburg 
105 Rhinefield { 5 Rhinefiell 
Heſſe Wanfried | Wanfried. 
Naſſau Dillenbur I .= L [ Dillenbur 
1 82 Diets 1 | © 8 . 1 
| Naſſau Hadamar | a — ] Hadamar 
Counties | Naſſau Kerberg 2 Kerberg 
in the i Naſſau fins 4 2 i Siegen 
elle- 1 Noſſau Iaſtein 9 . * allein 
raab, | Neſſau I eilburg 2 8 1 n eillurg 
South. | Nafſau Wijbaden \ © © D | | W: haden 
Naſſas Bielſteiu | - 2 Bielſtein 
Naſſau Otaveiler \ = 5% | Otweiler 
Le aſſau U ngen 3 © L Ufengen.. 


( Frankfort on the 
Maine, E. Lon. 8- 30 
N. Lat. 50-10. an 
Imperial City. 

County of Erpach, ſabjea toits own Count — Erpach, Eaſt. 


$5 Spire on the Rhine, an 
2 Imperial City. 
Dutchy of Zavebruggen, Deuxponts, ſubject to J Deuxponts, in the a. 
the Duke of Deuxponts — — Z lat. 


County of Catzenelbogen, ſubject to He 1 CarzenelbLgen „ on 5 ; 


Calſel — — on. 


Territory of Frankfort, a ta State — 


| Biſhopric of Spire, a Sovereign State 


Diviſions. 
3 


Diviſions. Subdiviſions, Chief Towns. 
(Paldech, ſubject & its own Count J { Waldeck 


Solms, ſubject to i own Count Solms 
Hanau, ſubject to Heſſe Caſſel — [+ Hanau 


I Eyſenberg, ſubject to its own — Eyſenberg 
Counties of 4 Sayn —— 4 ä 
i 3 Tr 
| Witgenſtein ———ů— \ Witgen/iemn 
Hatzfeld — — | | Hatzfeld 
—  CMeſterberg — — J %e.ſerberg. 
Abby of Fuld, ſubject to its Abbot — — Fulg. 
* lubjeR to Heſſe Caſſel — —  Hirchfeld. 
Lower R H 1 N E Frele 
LR lr a Chief Towns. 


Heidelburg, on the Neckar, 
E. Lon. 8-40. N. Lat. 49-29. 
Philipſoure© Manheim, and Franken 
LL «al on the Rhine. 
Cologn, on the Rhine, E. Lon. 
6-40. N. Lat. 50-50. 
Bonn, on the Rhine 
Mentz, on the Rhine, Alchaffen- 
burg, on the Maine 
Triers Triers, on the Moſelle. * 


Pihopric of Warms, a Sovereign 4 Werms, on the Rhine, an Impe- 
State — 1 Cay, 


Dutchy of Simmeren, ſubject to its 
own Duke — — 


palatinate of the Rhine, on both 
Sides that River, ſubject to! 
the Elector Palatine. 


| [ Cologn 
Archbiſhoprics 


and 


— of Matz 


reſpective Elec 


Subject to their 
tors. 


| ne Simmeren. 
Rhinepraveſiem 


Rhinegraveſtein | 
Meurs, ſubject to praſſa | Meurs 
wg Veldents, ſubject to the EleQar Veldents 
(Counties of - | | | 
| Palatine | | 
Spanheim — — Creutznach 
; E — — Lomingen. 
6. BRANCON IA Cick. 
3 5 Chief Tow ns. 
| :  (Waurtfbure, W.) 2 dn I uriſbuig 
Biſhoprics of | e. N. dS oe 0 Rigor 79 Bamberg 
ET L Aich/lat, 8. nn 
¶ Cullenback, ( Cullenback 


BER Subje& to their re- 
Mar uiſates of 4 North Eaſt 7 8 | 
q S {ſpective Margraves On:ſpach. 


K 4 re eons Diviſions 


i Principality of Henneburgh, N. 


S N 


5 | Diviſions. Chief Towns. 
Dutchy of Coberg, North, ſubject to its Duke —— Coberg 
| Dutchy of Hiidbarghauſen, ſubject to id Duke —— Hildburghauſen, 
Burgravate of Nuremburg, S. E. an independent e an 
State — — Imperial City. 
Territory of the Great Mafter of the Teutonick Or- ( 
55 der, at preſent the Elector of Calogn, —  Mergentbeim. 
8. ... T?ẽ⅝—ꝙ' 


15 


Reinect, W. Reineck | | 
Bareith, E. ſub. to its own Margrave | Bareith 
Papenbiini. S. ſub. to its own n Count 1 f Pagenbeim 

Counties of 0 Wertherm, W. "pg 4 Wertheim 

Caſſel, Middle = C ee 

. | Schava mc ſub. to its own | | — 

Count — 1 Middle 


* Helacb, S. W. 


J L Holach. 


„ AUS ＋ R 14 Circle. 
The whole Circle belongs to the Em preſs Queen of Hungary. 


Subdiviſions. 


Archdutchy of Aufria Proper 


Palatinate of Bavaria | 


F rei lingen, ſubje& to its Biſhop © 


Biſhopric of Paſſau, ſubject to its own 


Biſhop en— 


Chief Towns. 


Vienna, E. Lon. 16— 20. 


N. Lat. Wot Lints Eur, 
Weſt. 


( Fiiria and Cilley © J (ratz, Cilley, 8. E. 
. \ Carimthbia | \Clagenfur!, Lavemund, S. E. 
Dutchies 5 Carniola < Lauback, Lerknits, Triefie, | 
N St. Veits, S. E. 
| Garitia Gorits, S. E. 
County of Geol . Inſpruc ) G. W. on the Con- 
Brixen Brixen > fines of Italy and 
Biſhoprics of | Trem =1 Tron 8 eee Ee - 
J 
8. BAVAR IA Circle. 
_ Subdiviſions. | Chief Towns. 
| > fl 1 __— E. Lon. 11—3z. 
2 ME | 3.0 I. Lat 48—5. Landſhut, 
Dutchy of Bawaria | Subj 1 egit, N. W. Dona- 
proper, on the Danube Ele dor of B of B \ wert, ¶ Ratiſbon] N. an Im- 
5 } ee 1 perial City. 


the Danube, ſubject tothe. 
EleQor Palatine. 


Frei fengen. 
© Paſſes, E. on the Danbe: | 
20 Subdiviſion? 


| : —} Amberg, [ Sul? featch] N. of 


— 
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283 
Subdiviſions. Chief Towns 
2 7 el 3 ſubject to he Elec- pf Neu berg, W. on the Dan: * 
Archbiſhapric of Saliſeur 5 fubj ect te its 
own Archbiſhop. — 8 alfrg, 8. E. Hallen: 


9. „„ Girde, 


| Subdiviſiong. Rs 5 Chief Towns. N 
Dutchy of Wurtemburg, ſubject Stutgard, E. 2 9. q Os _ VN 


to the Duke of Wartemburg N. Lat. 48 — ( the FIN 


Stutgard, ( Tubingen, Hailbion 


lach Baden ( On or near 


Mar- Baden Baden) ſubject to their Baden Dour- 
quiſates 4 Baden Dour- þ own reſpective b 
SW eee Margrave Weiler the Rhine. 


| of 


| Augſburg, an Imperial Cit "I 
—_— of Augſburg ſubject to Its —_ Hockjlet, 3 on or 
OO WM © neax the Danube. 15 


Territory of Un, 28 overeign State f Ulm, on the Danube, My I m- | 


perial City. 
Biſhopric of Conſtance, ſub. to its own Bi- F Conflance, on the Lake af 
 _ ſhop under the Houſe of Auſtria Q Conflance, 
Princi- ( Mindelbeim ) Subject to their ( Mindelbeim, S. of rubin. 
palities J Furſiembrg reſpectiye 1 | 
of Hohenzollern Y * rinces Hohenzollern, 8. 
| 5 Oeting | Oeting 
Counties of Konin ert | 51 E ck, South Eaſt 
0 5 — Gemund North | 
3 | . Waldburg Waldburg, South Eaſt 
n ; Limpurg =—— =} Limpurg, North _ 
Kemptem Kempten, on the Iller 
1 Buchaw Buchaw, S. of the Danube 
Ws Lindaw Lindaw, on the Lake of 
Conflance, Imperial Cities. 


Nordlingen, North of the 
Danube 

\ Memminghen, Eaſt 

{ Rotwel, on the Neclar, and 
many more. 


Imperial Cities, or Sovereign States — 


Black Foreſt, N. W. 


Sabie os” 1 IC. | Rbinefield and Lonfinbwe. 
the Houſe of <4 Marquilate of Burgau — Burgaw, Eaſt. 
3 * — — = 1 ky and Brijac. 


Mountains.\ 
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Mountains.) The principal Mountains are thoſe of the 4%, in the. 
South, which divide Germany ſrom Haty. 
Riders] The Danube, or Donau, fo called from the Swiftneſs and 
Force of the Current, and by the Ancients ſometimes Iſier, riſes in the 
Black Foreft, in the South Weſt Part of Swabia, runs North Eaſt 


through Swabia and Bavaria, to Ratiſbon, then almoſt due Eaſt od 


['ic:ma, and then, dividing Hungary into two Parts, runs South Eaſt to 
Peirrade in Servia, on yo? aa running Eaſt, through Turkey, falls 
0 þ 


into the Euxine or Bl, 


gaged upon it in the late Wars between the Chriſtians and the Tu ks. 

The Rivers which fall into the Danube on the South-Side are, the 
liter, or /ſer, which joins it at Ulm; the Lech, which paſſes by Aup;- 
burg, and tails into the Danube near Donawert ; another Iſar, which 


patling by Munich and I and{þut, falls into it oppoſite to Deckendorf; the 


Inn, which riſes in S2v7r2erland, paſſes by Inſpruct, and falls into the 


Danube at Paſſaw; the Ens, which falls into it at the Town of Es; 
the Drae, a large navigable River, which falls into the Danube at E. 
feck , the Save, which falls into it at Be/grade ; and the Morawa, which 
runs from South to North through Serwia, and falls into the Danube at 


Semendria. 5 8 
The Rivers which fall into the Danube on the North are, the Regen, 


vVvhich joins it at Ratiſhon ; the Nab, which runs from North to South, 


through the Palatinate of Bavaria, and falls into the Danube alſo near 
Ratiſton ; the 7 hey/je, which riſing in the North of Hungary, falls into 
the Danube oppoſite to Salankamen ; the Alaula, which in Part divides 
Chriſtendom from Turkey on the Eaſt, and falls into the Danube between 


Widen and Nicopalis ; the Pruth, which riſes in the North of Moldavia, 


and running South, falls into the Danube, on the Eaſt of Bulgaria. 
There are ſeveral Cataracts in the Danube, and ſome unpaſſable in that 
Part which runs through Turkey, which interrupt the Navigation to the 
Black Sea. The Danube runs a Courſe of a thouſand Miles, or there- 
abouts, comprehending all its Windings. 5 
Ihe Rhine riſes in the Griſon Country, and runs North, to the Lake 


of Conſtance, then Welt, to Baſil, afterwards North, between Swabia _ 


and Alſace, then thro? the Palatinate and Electorate of Cologn, and en- 
_ tering the Netherlands, is divided into ſeveral Branches, as related al- 
ready in the Deſcription of the Netherlands. 1 
Ihe Rivers which fall into the Rhine are, the Nectar, which runs 
from South to North, through Sævabia, and falls into the Rhine at 
Manheim in the Palatinate ; the Maine, which runs from Eaſt to Well, 
and falls into the Rhine at Mentz ; the Lhon, which runs from Eaſt to 
Weft, and falls into the Rhine below Naſlau; the Roer, which runs 
from Fall to Welt, through Heſphalia, and falls into the Rhine at 
Du rurg ; the Lifpe, which runs parallel to the Roer, and falls into the 
Rbine at Meſcl. | | | OP 0 | | 5 
The Libe, which riſes in the Confines of Sileſia, runs North Weſt, 


rough Brema, Saxomy, and Brandenburg, and then dividing the 


King 


y ſeveral Channels; being ſo wide and 
Ucep from Vienna to Belgrade, that Fleets of Men of War have en- 
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King of Great. Britains German Dominions from Tlalhein, falls into 
the German Sea abqut ſeventy Miles below Hamburg ; receiving in 
its Paſſage the Myldaw, which falls into it below Prague; the Lala, 
which falls into it below Deſſau; the Havel, which falls into the 
Elbe at Hawelſburg; ; and the klau, which falls into it above 
Harburgb. 
The Spree, which runs from South to North, thro 155 and Dro 
| denburgh, paſſing by Berlin, falls into the Havel near Paſdam a 
The Oder runs from South to North, through Sie and Branden- 
burgh, and then, paſſing by Szezin, divides Eaſtern irom Weſtern Pome- 
rania, and falls into the Baltic between the Iſlands of Ujedom and 
Wollin. 
The Pene runs from Weſt to Eaft, dividing tral /h from Pruſſian | 
Pomerania, and falls into the Baltick oppoſite to > Uſedom. Ele 
| The V eſer, riſing in Heſſe, runs North, receiving the Aller at 
Ferden; then n by Fremen, falls into the German Sea. belag 
Carleſtat. 
Ibe Ems riſes near Munſter, and running North through Wetpbalia, 
falls into the German Sea below Embden. 
The Moſelle, rifing in Lorrain, runs North Eaſt, by Treves, falling 
into the Rhine at Cob ents, receiving the Roer at Area: 


The Saar, riſing in ah ad runs North W ett, and falls into the 
Moſelle at Triers. 


Air.) The Air, in 2 Country of ſo large an Extent as Germany, is 
very different: In the North it is exceeding cold, but in the Middle, 
and towards the South, it is temperate. The moſt ſerene and ſettled 
weather, both in Winter and Summer, is in the Middle of the Coun- 
try, at a Diſtance from the Sea, and from the Mountains of the 
Alps. 

Soil and Produce.) The Soil in the North is generally bares, pro- 
ducing but little Corn or Fruit. The Countries bordering on the 


Hine 2 
produce Plenty of Corn and Wine, as do thote upon the N har and 
the Danube. | 


Manfafures.] The 8 are allowed to be excellent Mechanics 
and Chymiſts. The Art of Printing is ſaid to be an Invention of 
theirs, but the Dutch diſpute this Point with them ; however it was 
practiſed in both Countries much about the ſame Time, vie. in 1450. 
at Men!z, by John Fauſt. Gunpowder, and the Uſe of Guns, is al- 
lowed to be the Invention of Barthold Schavar:is, a Franciſcas Friar, a- 
bout the Year 1330. 

Their Artificers at Muremburg, and ſome other Cities are ſaid to 
excel all Europe i in their Manufactures of Steel, Iron, Braſs, Wood, 
Alabaſter, & Sc. ſelling their Goods extremely cheap: Ant! no Place 
is more famous for Clockwork, Guns, and Locks of all Kinils. 
Their making Tin-plates, or white Iron, was peculiar to the Ge. 
man,; but theſe Plates are now tinn'd and manufactured in Great- 
Britain, particularly in ales. They have alſo great Plantations of 
Flax and Hemp, and make a great deal of Linen, which the „e- 


glijh, 


— 
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gliſh, as well as dther Nations, take off their Hands. They have good 
Iron and Copper Mines, and ſome of Silver... 
Fraſic] Their Exportation conſiſts chiefly of Linen, Skins, 


Iron, Braſs, and Toys; theſe are ſent Abroad chiefly by the Rhine, 
the Elbe, and the Weſer. They export alſo great Quantities of | 
Rhbeniſh Wine, Bacon, Beer, and Mum: And we have an AQ for 


importing Timber from the King's German Dominions. The French 
receive a greats Number of Horſes from Germany to remount thcir 
Cavalry. In lieu of their Exports, they receive the Produce and 
Manutactures of other Nations; particularly they receive from En- 
gland our Woollen Manufactures, Tobacco, Sugar, Ginger, Eaft- 
Indian Goods, Lin, and Lead; but ſeveral Sorts of our Woollen 
Manufactures have been prohibited by ſome of the German Princes, 


and others have prohibited all of them; which makes the Balance of 
Trade with Germany to be againſt us 500,000 J. annually, according to 


Gee. 


Conflitution.] The Emperor is a limited Monarch, in Regard to 


the Empire, though he is an abſolute Sovereign in moſt of his Heredi- 
tary Dominions; and every Prince of the Empire allo is arbitrary, or 
under · very few Reſtrictions, in his German "Territories. The Imperial 


Cities allo are Sovereign States, and the Hans Towns were Imperial 


Cities and Port Towns, fituate on the Baltic and German Seas, which 


entered into a Confederacy for the Promotion of Trade, and had grear 
Part of the Traffic of Europe in their Hands, In every Nation they 


had their FaCtories ; in London they reſided in the Still- Tard, or rather 
Steel-Yard, ſo called from the Steel and Iron, that theſe Merchants im- 


ported from the Baltic. | 


The Title of the Emferor.] The late Emperors of the Auftrian 
Family, having large hereditary Dominions, enumerated all of them 
in their Titles. Charles VI. was ſtiled Emperor of the Romuns, al- 
ways Auguſt King of Bohemia and Hungary, Archduke of Auſtria, &c. 
but the preſent Empieſs inheriting thoſe Countries, her Conſort en- 
Joys only the Title ot Emperor of the Romans, Duke of Lorrain and 
Tuſcany. | : | OO VV; 

Arms.) A Shield creſted with an Imperial Crown cloſed, and raiſed 
like a Mitre ; having, between the two Points, a Diadem ſurmounted 
With a Globe and Croſs, Or; the Shield, environed with a Collar of 
the Order of the Golden Fleece; is placed on the Breaſt of an Eagle, 
diſplayed Sable, membered Or, and beaked Gules, holding a naked 
Sword in the right Talon, and a Scepter in the left; the two Heads 
ſignifying the Eaſtern and Weſtern Empires, and for the Motto, Pax 
& Satus Eprepe, | . 3 

Novilirs.) The French, in Imitation of the Romans, cet 
Crermany into Provinces, over which they placed ſo many Duces or 
Dukes, whom they intruſted both with the Civil and Military Power. 
Jo theſe Dukes, according to Dr. Nichafon, they ſometimes added 
Alſiſtants or Depaties, who, ſtom their Oſhce, were called Counts, 
or Comic, ſhe Duke was generally of ſome noble 3 

| a 6 an 
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and upon his Death, if there was no material Objection againſt it, his 
Son was appointed to ſucceed him ; from whence theſe Dukes at length 
came to inſiſt on a Right of ſucceeding their Anceſtors, and refuſed to 
pay Homage to the German Emperors, eyery Duke taking upon him to 
exerciſe Regal Power in his Province; from whence there has ſprung. 
up ſo many independent Pfinces in this Empire. 1 
Of Counts there are at preſent various Kinds, as, 1. The Schlecht, 
_ Graven, or {imple Count, fo ſtiled from ſome ſmall Caſtle, or Terri- 
tory, of which they are Lords. 2. Counts Palatine, called P/a/tz 
 Graven, or Palſgrave, are ſuch as have a certain Eminence in their 
| Dignity, from the Relation they bear to the Emperor's Court or Palace; 
for Palatinus ſignifies an Officer of the Houſhold : And this Litle is ej > 
ther originally Feudal, and annexed to the Name of ſome Territory 
with ſuch Jura Imperii & Majeſtatis, as other ordinary Princes of the 
Empire want, as in the Title of the Counts Palatine of the Rhine ; or 
merely perſonal, without the Addition of any particular Territory ap- 
propriated to him that hath the Dignity : Of the firſt Kind, was that 
great Officer in the Kingdom of the Franks (long before it was con- 
verted into an Empire) called Comes Palatii, or Count Palatine, who 
was Vicegerent to the King, as the Prafefti Pretorio were to the old 
Roman Emperors: And the Reaſon the Title of Palatine was conterred 
on the Governors of Provinces remote from the Court ſeems to be, 
that theſe Governors were inveſted with all the Royalties, and Jura 
Imperii, in their reſpective Provinces, as the Counts Palatine enjoyed at 
Court, being ſo many Viceroys in their particular "Territories. 3. - 
Counts of the Empire, which were originally ſo made by Patent, 
as the Lord Arundel of Wardour was in the Reign of Quech Eliza- 
beth, by the Emperor Rodo/ph II. in Conſideration of his Services, 
whereby he obtained a Seat in the Imperial Diets, the Privileges of 
purchaſing in the Empire, and to be exempt from all Judicatures, but 
that of the Imperial Chamber. 4. Marcgraves, or Marquiſſes, Counts 
of the Frontiers, ſo ſtiled from the Word Marken, or Marquis, which 
ſignifies the utmoſt Marks or Limits of the Empire, or Kingdom. 5. 
Landgraves, or Counts of Provinces, who have the ſupreme Garvern- 
ment of ſome particular Diſtrict. And, 6. Burgraves, or Counts of 
or Towns or Fortreſſes; Burg in the High-Dutch ſignitying a Caſtle 
or Fort. | » | ES 
The next Degree of Nobility to theſe Counts or Eatls is that of 
Freyhern, or Barons. The Word Freyhern ſignifies Free Lords, ſuch 
as are not Tenants, or hold of any ſuperior Lord; and though ſome- 
times it ſignifies no more than Laird in Scotland, or Lord of the Manor ; 
yet uſually this Title is given only to ſuch as hold conſiderable lerri- 
tories and Juriſdictions of the Emperor; and ſome German Lawyers and 
Heralds maintain, that a Baron, or Freyhern, differs only from a Grave 
or Count in Name and Title, but is the fame Thing in Dignity and 
Juriſdiction. | | | | . 
BZBeſoldus, a German Writer, ſays, a Baron is equal to a Count, only 
the former is ceremoniouſly inveſted in his Territories, and the other 16 
not. | | 


The 
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The Knights of the Empire, beſides thoſe of the Teutoin Order 
(who are at this Day of little Repute) are the dubbed Knights, whom 
the Emperor, like other Princes, creates, by ftriking them lightly on 
the Shoulders with a naked Sword, and ſaying to each of them, E. 
Miles Dei & Sant Stepbani. 


Knights.) There is a "wy of the Kvight! of Mala i in the 1 
peror's hereditary Dominions, who have Foſſeſſions in Bohemia, Au- 
ria, Silefia, and Tyrol. The Empreſs Dowager Eleonora, in 1662, 


1ounded two Orders of Ladies, who are a Sort of Knights: The firſt is I 


called the Order of the Slaves of Virtue, becauſe they profeſs a more 
jevere Virtue thin others. They are thirty in Number, part Proteſtants - 
and part Papiſts. Their Badge is a Golden Medal, repreſenting a Sun 


encompaſſed with a Laure} Garland and their Mot 110, Sola ubique trium- 


fat. The Empreſs is great Miſtreſs of the Order. The ſecond is, 

that of the united Crots-Bearers, ſounded by the ſame Empreſs in 
1665 ; becauſe, when the Palace was burnt, a golden Crucihx, in which 
they 7 oretend there's a Piece of the Croſs, was föund in the Ruins un- 
touched bv the Flames. "They are all Papiſts, and wear on their leſt 
Side a four Cornered Croſs, ſaſtened to a black Ribbon, at the End of 
which there's a iparkling Star; in the Middle there are two wood-co- 


loured Lines; there are four Eagles about it, and the Motto round it is 


Salus & Gloria. Their Patrons are the Mother of God and St. Joſeph. 


It was confirmed by Pope Clement; the Biſhop of Vienna is their ſpiri- 
| tna! Inſpector, and the Empreſs their Protectreſs. She made ſeventeen 


Ladies of the Order in May 1698. 
As for the Title of Armiger, or Eſquire, it is not known in the 


| Empire. A Gentleman in Germany is called Eddellute, and ſignifies 
ſuch as from the Blood of their Anceſtors, the Favour of their Prince, 


or their own Merit, are raiſed above the Multitude; ſome of theſe 
Gentlemen in Franconia, Swabin, and upon the Rhine, are free from 


Jaxes, and ſubject to no other Courts but the Emperor” 5, and have the 


Title of Free Gentlemen, or Ordo Equeſiris. 

As the Princes of the Empire took Advantage of the Neceſſities, or 
indulgence of the German Emperors, to erect the Governments they 
beld in the Capacity of Viceroys, or Governors, into independent 


Principalities; ſo did the Cities now called Frge and Imperial. The 
_ Emperors frequently wanting Supplies of Money to carry on the Wars, 


or tor other Occalions, borrowed large Sums of the wealthy trading 
"Towns, and paid them again in munificent Grants and Privileges, 
making them tree States, and independent of the Governors of the 
Frovinces where they flood: Accordingly, theſe Cities exerciſe all Kinds 


ot Sovereign Power; they make Laws, conſtitute Courts of ſuſtice, 


coin Money, raile Forces, and enter into Alliances and Confederacies 
for their Defence. "They have allo their Seats in the Diet, as has been 
oblerved, only acknowledging the Emperor tor their Supreme Lord, and 
contiibuting theiz Share towards the common Detence of their Country. 


Forces. 


— 


their Eſtates and Dignities. 


The Circle of Franconia 


4 
4 


%% i 
Force.] There is a Matriculation-Book, or Regiſter, kept by the 
Elector of Mentz, Chancellor of the Empire, containing the Names of 


all the Princes and States who are Members of the Empire, with the 
Time of their Inveſtiture ; the Forces and Treaſures every one is 0- 


bliged to contribute for the Defence or Support of it. Here alſo are | 


entered the Admiſſion of all Perſans to Honours or Offices in the Em- 
pire, which is called a Matriculation, and gives them the Poſſeſſion of 


By this Matricula every Circle was at firft obliged to contribute the 
following Forces, or a Sum of Money in Lieu of them, viz. 


| orle. | Foot. Florins. 


— — > —— RO — — ſ———  - — — — 


The Circle of Auſtria — — 174 ©g7 | 5714 
The Circle of Bavaria — —| 231 | 1060 0934 5 
| 249 | 1219 | 8100 N. B. Every 
The Circle of Upper Saxony —| 278 | 1167 | 7972 German Florin 
The Circle of Lower Saxony —| 3214 | 10534] 8992 |, 4? Pence, 
The Circle of Swabia — — 341 | 2100412623 which is dou- 


The Circle of the Upper Rhine| 433 | 1950 [12280 ble the French 


The Circle of the Lower Rhin. 1903 1 $853 2828 Florin or Li- 
The Circle of Heſiphalia ] 30g | 2019 | 8964] | 
The Circle of Burgundy ——| 189 | $31 | 5484 | 


 Totalſz707 [13192332891 


There is another Tax the States of the Empire are obliged to pay 
towards the Charges of the Imperial Chamber or Sovereign Courts of 


Spire and Vienna, amounting to 48925 Florins. 5 


The Empire was anciently divided into ten Circles, which Diviſion 
was confirmed by the Emperor Charles V. at the Diet of Nuremberg ; 


and by the Matricula abovg-mentioned, he appointed whateach Circle, 


and every Prince and Member of each Circle, ſhould contribute towards 


the Defence and Support of the Empire; and thoſe char did not fend in 


their 2ota of Troops, inftead thereof, for each Horſeman were to pay 
twelve Florins, and for a Foot Soldier four Florins. Afterwards it 
was enacted, That ſixty Florins ſhould be advanced in Lieu of e- 
very Trooper wanting, and twelve for every Footman ; and theſe 
Payments obtained the Name of Roman Months, on Account that the 
Forces or Money above-mentioned was at firſt applied towards the 
raiſing a Body of Horſe and Foot to guard the Emperor in his Pro- 
greſſes to Rome, and probably was railed monthly. This Tax the States 
ot the Empire at this Day augment or alter as they fee Occaſion. There 
are in every Circle one or two Directors, who ſummon the States of 
their Circle, and have the Command of the above-mentioned Mi- 


litia, regulating their March, Quarters, Sc. and putting the De- 


crees of the Empire in Execution, where any Prince or Member re- 


fuſes to comply with their Reſolutions. The States ct each Circle. be- 
tides a Genera), (who ie uſeally their Direttor? elect five Lieutenants to 
dy | 
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aſſiſt him, or ſupply his Place in his Abſence. They chuſe alſo 2 
Treaſurer, a Receiver, and a Secretary, for the Service of each Circle. 


When all the Circles meet, it is called a General Aſſembly ; but uſually 
the Circles which lie neareſt together, meet every Year, from whence 


they are called the Correſponding Circles, of which there are three 


Claſſes, wiz. 1. The Upper Rhine, Lower Rhine, and Weſtphalia. 2. The 
Upper and Lower Saxony, And, 3. Franconia, Swabia and Auſtria. 
That of Upper Saxony aſſembles uſually at Leipfick z that of Franconia at 
Nuremberg, and that of Swabia at Ulm. They treat of the Regulation 
of their Coin, the Public Peace, their Treaſure, Magazines, Fortifica- 
tions, and Commerce, rectifying the Matricula, putting the Decree cf 
the Empire in Execution, and appointing Judges of the Imperial Cham- 
ber at Werzlar, or Spire, and ot the Aulic Council at Vienna, and have 
a a Power of enaQting Laws which are not inconſiſtent with the Conſtitu- 
tion of the Empire. 

As to the Forces which the ſeveral Princes of the Empire are able to 
maintain and pay, the Author of the Atlas Hiftorique ſeems to have made 


a very moderate Calculation: Beginning with the Eecleſiaſtical Princes, 
he ſuppoſes that 


The Elector of Mentz may maintain — — — 6000 
The Elector of Triers — 7 — — 6000 
The Elector of Colopn — 2 — 5dͤodoo 
The Biſhop of Munſer — — — _ 8000 
The Biſhop of Liege — — — 8ooo 
The Archbiſhop of Salebug ꝓ— — 8 
The Biſhop of 2 — — — _ 2000 
"Lhe Bilbo of Bamburg — — — $000 
The Biſhop of Paderborn — — — 3 ooo 
The Biſhop of Ofnabrug — — — 25⁰8 
Ibe Abbor of Fulda — — — 6000 
The other Biſhoprics of the Empire — — . 6000 
The Abbies and Provoſtſhips of the Empire — — B8coo- 


Total of the Eccleſiaſtical Princes — 74500 | 


The E for Hungary — — — 30000 
For Bobemin, Silefia, and Moravia — — 30000 
For Auſtria, and his other Dominions — — zo000 
The King of Pruffia — wow — 4coo0_ 
The EleQor of Saxony —— — — 25000 
The Etector Palatine — — — 15000 
The Duke of Wirtemburg — — — 1000 
The Ea zudgrave of Heſſe Caſſel „ = T5coo 
The Prince of Baden — — — _ 10000 
The Elector of Hanwver — — — . 30000 
"The Duke ot Holſlein — — ö — * 1 2000 
The Duke of Meck/enburg — — — 15000 
The Princes of Anbalt  — — — bodo 
"The Prince of Lawenburg — — — 5000 


The 
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The Elector of Bavaria — — — — Z ocoo 
nee, e en, es 10000 
The Princes of Naſſau — — — — — '— 10000 
The other Princes and Imperial Towns — — — — 50000 
The Secular Princess — — — — 379000 
The Eccleſiaſtical Princes — — — 74500 


 feitures, and inveſts the ſeveral Princes in their Eſtates, the Profit of 
theſe Articles may amount to a large Sum, and all the Imperial Troops 
are paid by the ſevcral Princes and States of the Empire, in ſuch Pro- 
portions as the Diet appoints _ . 
Perſons and Genius.) The Germans are of a good Stature, much ex- 
ceeding their Neighbours the French both in Height and Bulk: Their 
2 are generally fair, and their Features agreeable ; but nei- 
ther their Shape or Mein are to be admired any more than the Bright- 
neſs of their Parts, which are not at all improved by their Regimen or 
way of Life, for no People eat and drink to greater Exceſs than the Ger- 
mans. And yet, under all theſe Diſadvantages, Germany has produced 
many great Men; which may proceed from that unwearied Application 
to whatever they undertake, and their Travelling to ather Countries, 
where they converſe with the politeſt Men of every Nation: And it is 
no Wonder if it produces moſt accompliſhed Generals, being perpe- 
tually engaged in Wars either with Chriſtians or Turks. Germany is ex- 
tremely well peopled ; poſſibly there may be twice the Number there 
are in France, and would alone be an Over-match for that Kingdom, if 
they were unfted under one Head as France is: But if they don't make 
ſo great a Figure Abroad, there is no Doubt they are much happier at 
FG: They have more Liberty and live in greater Plenty than the 
French. . | 
Few of the Tertitories of the German Princes and States are fo large as 

to be aſſigned to Viceioys, to be oppreſſed and fleeced at Pleaſure: Nor 
ate they without Redreſs when they ſuffer any Grievance; they may ap- 
ou to the General Diet, or Great Councils of the Empire, for Relief: 
N hereas in France the Lives and Fortunes of the Subjects are entirely at 
the Diſpoſal of the Grand Monarch. 


The Germans are eſteemed now, as they were formerly, an honeſt, _ 


hoſpitable People, and they may be naturally ſo ; and no wonder if 
they are pretty free and open when they have eaten and drank plentiful- 
ly. Men are uſually. off their Guard at ſuch Times, and trank!' com- 
municate their Thoughts, which may poſſibly be looked upon a: the 
Orerflowing of an honeſt Heart; but wife Men will not ;ecommerd | 
ſuch Exceics, eſpecially when the Liquor is forced, and no Man ſuffet- 
ed to go away ſober. The moſt impenetrable Skull, that can bear 
molt Liquor, may appear the wiſeſt at ſuch Times, and the 2 
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who are taught to drink from their Cradles, will kave the Advantage of 
every Southern Foreigner; which may be a very good Reaſon with 


them for tranſacting Affairs of State, as well as private Matters, over 


a Bumper, as they do even when the General Diet or States of the Em- 
ire meet; near half of their Time is ſpent in Drinking. | 
 Diwverjions and Cuſt ms.] The Inhabitants of Vienna live luxuriouſly, 
and are pretty much addicted to Feaſting and Carouſing: Dancing and 
_ Fencing are their ordinary Recications within Doors; and in the Winter, 
when the ſeveral Branches of the Danube are frozen over and the 
Ground covered with Snow, the Ladies take their Recreation in Sledges 
of different Shapes, ſuch as Griſſins, Tygers, Swans, Scollop Shells, 
Sc. Here the Lady fits dreſs'd in Velvet lin'd with rich Furs, and 


adorned with Laces and Jewels, having on her Head a Velvet Cap; ; 


and the Sledge is drawn by one Horle ſer off with Plumes of Feathers, 


Ribbons, and Bells. And as this Diverſion is taken chiefly in the Night 
Time, Footmen ride before the Sledge with Torches, and a Gentle- 


man fitting on the Sledge behind guides the Horſe. 
Crxrioſities.] Some of the Curioſities we meet with here, are their Bath: 
and Mineral Waters; the Baths of Aix-la-Chapelle, and thoſe of Baden, 


have been reſorted to for many Ages; and the Water of Pyrmont and 
the Spa are drank in all the Nations of Europe; and they have innume- 


Table Salt Springs, particularly in Saxem, and the Archbiſhopric of 
Saltſburg.— Ihe Zerknitzer Lake in Carniola is much taken Notice ot, 


from whence the Waters retire in June, and it becomes good Paſture, 


and after Michaeimas the Waters return again with great Fury, ſpouting 


gut of the Ground a Pike's Length. — After their Waters we may men- 


tion their Wine. The Tun of Heidelburg is uſually taken Notice of a- 
Mong their Curioſities. which holds Soo Hogſheads, and is generally full 
of the beſt Rheniſb Wine, from which Foreigners are ſeidom ſuffered to 
Tetice perfectly ſober. Vienna itſelf is a Curiofity, for here you ſee tl. e 
__ greateſt Variety of Inhabitants that is to be met with any where, as 
Greeks, Tranſylvanians, Sclawonians, Turks, artars, Hunparians, Croat:, 


Germans, Polanders, Spaniards, French and Italians, in their proper Ha- 


bits. The Imperial Library at Vienna is in great Eteem, containing up- 
wards of eighty Thouſand Volumes, among which are many very valu- 
able manuſcripts in Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, Turkiſh, Armenian, Coptic, 


and Chineſe. There is a fair Manuſcript of the New Teſtament in Gre, 


written fifteen hundred Years ago, in Gold Letters, upon Purple. Here 
are likewiſe many thouſand Gree#, Roman, and Gothic Coins and Medals, 
With a vaſt Collection of other Curioſities in Art and Nature. | 
Language.] The Language of the Germans is High-Dutch, of which 
there are many Dialects ſo different, that the People of one Province 


ſcarce underftand thoſe of another. Latin or French are ſaid to be the 


moſt uſeful Languages for a Foreigner travelling through Germany, 
every Servant almoſt in their Inns, being able to expreſs himſelf intel- 
ligibly in one or other of thoſe Languages. | ; 


£5 


The German Pater- Noſter is as follows: Unſer Vater, der du biſt in him- 


mel; geheiliget aver dein nahme + zukomm uns dein reich: dein ⁊ville geſchete 
auf erden. wie in himmel]; unjer teglich brod gib uns heut; und vergib uns 
unſer ſchuld als wir vchgeben unſern ſculdigern; und Juerre uns nicht in e. 


ſochyng ſondern erlæſe uns won vehel, Amen. 5 Religion.] 


| 


Tiers 


Magdeburg — 
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Religion. The Empire is pretty equally divided between Papi/ls and 


Proteflants ; moſt of the Proteflants are Lutherans, as in Pomerania, 
Mecklenburg, Holſtein, 1 Lak and Saxony; Auftria and Bavaria 


are generally Papiſis ; the Heſfrans are Calvinifts, as the People ate alſo 
ih the South of Franconia; the reſt, wiz. in Swabia, Weſtphalia, and 
the Lower Rhine, are a Mixture of all thoſe. The Lutherans and Cal. 
vinifts will not allow of a Toleration to one another, where they are 
in Power. The King of Pruſſia and his Court are Calvinifts, though 


his Subjects are generally Lutherans ; and the EleQtor of Saxony, who is 


King of Poland, chole to profeſs himſelf a Tapiſt, in order to his being 


elected King, but his E 8 are moſt of them Lutherans, 


Archbiſhoprics. Suffragans. 5 
= (Shire, Ir, orms, Strafburg, Wurtſburg, aich, R 
Mentz — lien, Chur, Ilildeſbei m, Paderborn, . Hal- 


 berflat and Pamburg. 

Mets, Toul, and Verdun... 

Liege, Munſter, Minden, and Oſnabrug. 

Meiſſen, Maesburg, Naumburg, Baal. ind 
Haweiburg. 


" Prieſt nghen, Ratisbon, Paſſau, Chiemſe, Seckau, 


Cologn 


Salſburg Lava, Brixes, C, and A ga, Viewa ex- 
= empt. 
Bremen Lubec, . * Sebi 


The Archbiſhoprits and Biſhoprics have many of them been ſecu- 
| Jarized fince the Reformation, and converted into Dutchies, particularly, 


Bremen, Ferden, Magdeburg, Halberſlat, Minden, Oſnabrup, and Lubec. 


Vienna, Mentz,, Colopn, Triers, Liege, Heidelburg, 
Leipfic, Erfurt, Friburg, lugolſiat, Tubingen, 


Univerſities -) Roſtock, I ittembu? g. Francfort, Straſburg, Gris 

: | wald, Dillinghen, Jenn, Lewenghen, Helmſlat, 
Siren, Paderborn, Altorf, Cieſſen, Kiel, Gratz, 
and Got lingen. 


No People * themſelves more cloſely to their Studies than the 


Germans; and the Hebrew is no where lo generally learnt, or better 


underſtood. Printing is encouraged to a Fault, every Man of Letters 
is an Author; they multiply Books without Number; Millions of Sup— 


poſitions and  Diſputations are annually publiſhed, with which they over- 


ſtock the Fairs of Francfort and Leip/ic ; for no Man can be a Graduate 
in their Univerſities, who has not publiſhed one Diſputation at leaſt. 


| | GERMAN Gold Coins. 1 
Ducat of the Biſhop of Bamberg —— — 8 9 3 
Double Ducat of Hanover — 0.38 4 
Ducat of Hanover — 0-9 2 
Ducat of Brandenburg —H — © Ye 3 | 
Double Ducats of feveral Forms in Germary — © 18 4 
Single Ducats — — — — 98 9 2 
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Ducaton of Cologn "NS — — 
Rix Dollar, or Patagon of Cology — — 


Rix Dollar of Menrs 


Rix Dollar of Nuremberg — 8 os 


The Gulden of Hanzwer DE 


be Gulden of Zell! 
The Gulden of the Biſhop of Hildeſbrim. 
The Gulden, or Guilder of Magdeburg . 
The Old Rix Dollar of Brandenburg == — 


0 3 Dollar of Ferdinand, Archduke of Auſtria e 
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GERMAN Silver Coins. 


Rix Dollar, or Patagon of — — — — 


Rix Dollar of Frankfort —_ 
Rix Dollar of the Palatinate —— 


I. On 


Rix Dollar of Lunen burg — . 
Old Rix Dollar of Hanover  — _ 
Double Gulden of Hanover — 


- 


The Half Gulden of Hanover 9 


The Old Gulden, or Guilder of — . 
The New Gvilder of Brandenburg — „ 
The Half Guilder of Brandenburg | 


The Gulden of the Elector of Saxony — 7 
'The Old Bank Dollar of Hamburg . 
The Rix Dollar of Lubec — dos _ 
Rix Dollar of the late Emperor Leopold — 
Rix Dollar of the Emperor Ferdinand III. ap 
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' Revolutions and memorable 8 
Pi H E Germans invaded the Roman Empire, and were repulſed by 
Julius Cæſur, about 80 Years before Chriſt. 


Druſus, the adopted Son of Auguſtus, ſubdued Part of Germany, where- 
by he obtained the Title of 8 Quintilius Varus, who 1ucceed- 


ed Druſus in that Province, Joſt all that Drufus had conquered ; where- 


upon Auguſtus made the Rivers Rhine and Danube the Boundaries of the 


Roman Empire, on the Eaſt and North, building Fortreſſes, and placing 
Garriſons on the Banks of thoſe Rivers, to detend the E mpire againſt 
the Incurſions of the Germans. 

The Yandals, Suevi, Heruli, and other Northern Nations, broke 
thro' the Roman Barrier in the Reign of Honorius, about the Year 400; 


Aud having made 2 Conqueſt of great Part of France and Hain, erected 


ſeveral petty Kingdoms and States. Theſe were ſucceeded by the Gol, 
who fixed themleives in Hain, 1:2ly, and the South- of France, in the 
Reign of Auguſtulus, the laſt of the Reman Emperors, and put a final 


End to that Empire about the Year 480. 


The Franks, the moſt powerful Nation of Germany, poſſeſſed them- 


ſelves of that Part of Gaul which lay North of the River Loire, to which 


they gave the Name of Frankezland or France. 

The Burgundians another German Nation, ſubdued that Part of Gaul 
which lay South Weſt of the Rhine, to which allo they communicated 
their Name, which it {lill bears. 


The 


CERMANT © its 


The Saxons, who inhabited the North Weſt Coaſt of Germany, perpe- 


tually invaded and haraſſed Great Britain and the North of France by 
Sea, until they fixed themſelves at length in both. | 
The Lombards, another German Nation, eſtabliſhed themſelves in the 


North of 1taly, from whence they expelled the Gorhs ; but the Laſtern or 


Grecian Emperors, after the Deſtruction of the Roman Empire, poſſeſſed 


_ themſelves of Ravenna and Naples, and great Part of the Eaſtern Coaſt 


of tay. %% ᷣ 8 „ 5 
Cbarlemaigne, the Son of Pepin, King of France, ſubdued the Lombardi, 


and founded a new Empire, being crowned by the Pope Emperor of the 
Romans, at Rome, on Chri/ſ/mas Day, Anno Soo, having at that Time great 


Part of Germany, France, Italy, and Part of Spain under his Dominion. 
The Poſterity of Charlemaigne inherited the Empire until about the 
| Year 880, when the Princes and States of Germeny rejected the French 


Carlovinian Race, and elected Arnu{ph, the Son of Caroloman, King of 
Bavaria, their Emperor, but the Carlovinian Race ſtill inherited the 


Kingdom of Fance. | 


In the Reign of Oe II. 984, the Electors were reduced to ſeven. 
The Emperors of Germany {till poſſeſſed great Part of Italy as well aa 


Germany ; and the Saracens having invaded the South of /taly in the ninth 
Century, were expelled again by the Emperor Henry III. in the eleventh 
Century. e | N 
The Pope in the mean Time, incited Inſurrections againſt the Empe- 
ror, both in Germany and 7taly, and perſuaded the ſeveral Princes to ren- 
der themſelves independent; which occaſioned long Wars between the 
Popes and the Emperors, the ſeveral Princes adhering to the one or the 


other as their Intereſt led them. The Occaſion of this Quarre! between 


the Popes and the ſeveral Emperors was purely the Pope's Ambition; 
| for Charlematpne, and his Succeſſors, for ſome Time, appointed, or at 
leaſt confirmed every Pope in the Chair, and granted the Inveſtiture of 


all Biſhoprics, till the Popes incited their Subjects to rebel, and compel- 
led them to relinquiſh thoſe Prerogatives; and at length aſſumed a Power | 


of depoſing of Emperors and Kings, and tranferring their Dominions 
to ſuch Princes as would acknowledge their Supremacy, which they ex- 


erciſed with a high Hand till the Reformation; but they have ſince lot. 


much of their Influence. . | 
In the Year 1440, Frederic III. Duke of Auſtriu, was elected Empe- 
ror, (and his poſterity had the Addreſs to continue the Empire in their 


Family for 300 Years, notwithſtanding the Empire is eleftive; namely, 
to the Year 1740, when they loſt it only for Want of a Male Heir in 


Maximilian, who ſucceeded his Father Frederic, Anno 1493, married 
the Princeſs Mary Daughter and Heirets of Charles Duke of Burgundy, 


whereby Burpundy and the ſeventeen Provinces of the Netherlands were 
annexed to the Houſe of Auſtria. | 


Charles V. Grandion of Maximilian, and Heir to the Kingdom of 


Hain, in Right of his pe was elected Emperor, Anno 1519 
eru in America were Conquered, whereby 


and in his Reign Mexico and 
he became Sovercign of much larger Territories, and much richer, than 


ver any Prince enjoyed. In this Reign happened the Reformation of 


L z Religion 
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Religion which Chaz les oppoſed, and engaged the Empire in a Civil War 
about it; but though he condemned Luther's Doctrine, he did not med- 
dle with his Perſon. The Reaſon the Reformers were called Proteſtants 
was their Proteſting againſt a Decree of the Imperial Diet in Favour of 
their Enemies in this Reign. Char.es V. tis ſaid, had been victorious in 
above thirty Battles, where he commanded in Perſon ; but in the Decline 
of Life his good Fortune began to forſake him. The French King and 
the Proteſtants of Germany appeared at leaſt 2 Match ff him, whereupon 
he abdicated his Throne; reſigning the Kingdom of Spain, his ialian 
Dominions, the A“ cherlands and America to his Son Philip II. and pro- 
cured his Brother Ferdinand to be clected Emperor, Anno 1558; after 
which Charles retired into a Monaſtery in Spain, where he died two 
Years after: | 

The Wars between the Papifis and Proteſtants continued, wid ſome 
Intervais, until the Year 1648, almoſt, v hen a Treaty was concluded i in 
iFefijhalia, whereby the Proteſtant Religion was eſtabliſhed in all Part: 
of Germany where it was proteſſed; and the Claims and Pretenſions of 
molt of the Princes and States of Europe were ſetiled, Fer dinand III. be- 
ing then Em poor of Germany. 

Legal ſucceeded his Father Ferdinand. Anno 16: 58. and, entering in- 
to a War with the Jus, loſt moſt Part of Hungary, the Hungarian Pro- 
teſtants uniting their Forces with the Tw4s: And in the Year 1683, they 
% Siege to Vienna, the capital City of the Empire, and were upon the 
Point of taking 1 it, when John Sobieſki, Ring ot Poland, came to its Re- 
lief; and joining the Duke of Lorgain, the Imperial General, they at- 
racked the Befiegers in their Trenches, and entirely defeated them; and 
from this J ime the Turks loſt Ground every Campaign, being driven 
entirely out of Hungary in the Year 1688. But the French in the mean 
Time, invaded the Empire on the Side of the Rhine, and burnt and 
plundered the Pa/atinate in a "oy terrible Manner: Wherevpon the 
Emperor and Empire, Creat-Britain, the Dutch, and the Northern 
Crowns, entered into a Conſederacy againſt France the following Year ; 
but the War continuing between the Imperialift and the 7 urks, and the 
Hungarian Na lecontents making a Diverſion in Favour of the Infidels, 
the Empe ror could ſpare no great Number of Troops to join the Conſe- 
d rates in Flanders; however, a Peace was concluded at Feyſevick between 
the Allies and France, Aue 1697, whereby all Places were reſtored that 
had been taken on either Side. And now, the Chriſtian Princes being 
at Peace among themſelves, the Turks thought fit to conſent to a Truce 
at Car liabvitx, Anno 1699. 

Charics II. King of Spain, dying in the Yaw 1 700. and hs his 
Dominion to Fhilip Duke of Anjou Grandſon of Lexis XIV. Kinp or 
Vs ante, the French King immediately ſeized all the Spaniſh Dowinions, 
and proclaimed the Duke of Fnjon King of Hyain; whereupon the Em- 
peror invaded Ja-, and entered into a Confederacy with Great- Britain, 
' the United Provinces, and other Powers, for a Recov ery of the Spaniſh 
Territories, which the Emperor claimed, on Account of his having 
married one of the Infanta's and being deſcended from another of them. 
in which War the Allies being ſucceſsiul, they recovered the Spanijb 
Territories in Itah and the Netheriands : which were confirmed to the 

1 — Emperor 
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Emperor Charles VI. Son of the Emperor Leopold, by the Treaties of 
| Utrecht and Raſtat, concluded in the Years 1713 and 1714. Sicih was 
allotted to the Duke of Savoy, with the Title of King, and Hain and 
Spaniſh America were allotted to King Philip. 
Another War breaking out between the Emperor and his Allies on 
the one Part, and Spain on the other, in the Year 1718, and a Treaty 
being concluded between them the following Year, S7ci/y was IG ta 
the Emperor, and Sardinia to the Duke of Savoy. | 

In the Year 1722, the Emperor Charles VI. having no Sons, ſettled his 
hereditary Dominions on his eldeſt Daughter, the Archdutchets Maria 
Thereſa, which was confirmed by the Diet of the Empire, and obtained 
the Name of the Pragmatic Sanim Ihis Settlement was guaranteed 
by Great-Britaia, France, the States-General, and moſt of the Powers in 
Europe, 

The Emperor C 651 VI. erecting: an F af. India Co ompany at Oftend, 
this created a Miſunderſtanding between him and the Maritime Powers, 
which was however at length amicably adjuſted. 

In the mean Time Treaties were on Foot at Cambray and other Places, 
for adjuſting all Differences betv-cen the Emperor and Sain; but theſe 
Negotiations coming to nothing, the Emperor and Spain entered into a 
Treaty themſelves, whereby they corfirmed the Spaniſh Territories in 
their reſpective Poſſeſſions to each other, and the Reverſion of the Dut- 
chies of Tuſcary, Parma, and I lucentiu, were aſſigned to Don Carlos the 
King of Sfain's ſecond Son, on the Death of the then reigning Prince; 
and 6090 Spaniards were convoyed to Tuſcany to ſecure that Succeflion, | 
Anno 17 30, by the united Fleets of Great- Britain and ain. 5 

A War breaking out again in the Year 1733, between France, Fain, 
and Sardinia on the one Part, and the Emperor on the other, the Empe- 
Tor was driven out of all his Ian Dominions except Mantua ; but on 2 
Treaty of Pcace, which followed two Years aiter, the Emperor” s Domi- 
nions in the North of Italy were reſtored him, on his ceding Naples and 
Sicily to Non Carlos, who thereupon relinquiſhed kis Claim to 7. «ſcany | 

and Parma, and was recognized King of the Tae Sicilies. | 
In the Year 1738, the Turls invaded the Emperor s Territories in 
der dia, and recovered that whole Province, and lay ing Siege to Belgrade, 
that important Fortreſs was yielded to them by A Treaty wherein the 
French were Mediators, and the Rivers Danube and Save made the Boun- 
daries of the two Empires on the South. 

Frederic, King of Pruſſia, dying on the 31ſt of May 1740, was 1 
ceeded by his eldeft Son Charles, his preſent Pr Nas Majetty. He no 
ſooner aſcended the Throne, but he ſeized on the Town of Herſlall in 
the Territory of Liege, and obliged the Bill hop to pay him TOO 
Crowns before he cuitted i it. 5 
The Emperor Charles VI. died ho 28th of OSober following, 175 "= 
Whereupon his Daughter, the eldeſt Arckdutchuis Hari I bereſa, Con- 
ſort to the Duke ot ee Was e cogned (Queen ot VI. UNpAYY and Bobe- 
mia, and Heireſs of all the late Emperor's hereditary Dominions. And not- 
withſtanding her Right had been acknowledged, and guaranteed by the 
King of Pruſſia, Frarce, and moſt of the Powers of Euroje, the King of 
Pruſſia immedi ately invaded S: without ſo much as proclaiming 
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War ; but publiſhed a Declaration, importing that he had no ill De- 
ſign againſt the Court of Vienna; that he only intended to vindicate the 
Righits of his Family to that Dutchy, founded upon antient Conventions 
between his Anceſtors the Electors of Brandenburg, and the Princes of 
Sileſia; but that he was ready with all his Forces to guarantee and de- 


fend the Dominions of the Houſe of Auſtria againſt all Invaders, and 


that he would uſe his Intereſt to procure the Imperial Dignity for the 
Duke of Lorrain: However the Pru/ſians advanced towards the South of 


Siliſia, taking one ſtrong Town after another, and the Auſtrians encoun- 


tering the Y uf zans at Molnitx, on the roth of Apri/1741, were defeated. 
Ihe Elector of Pavaria having married one of the Archdutcheſſes 

(Daughter of the Emperor Joſeph) ſet up a Claim alſo to the hereditary 

Dominions of the late Emperor; and, alliſted by the French, invaded the 


Queen of Hungory's Territories, and compeiled the Electors to promiſe 


their Votes to ſet him on the Imperial Throne; and he was accordingly 


dclected Emperor at Frankfort, by their unanimous Suffrages, on the 21it 
of January 1742. 


And as the French and Bavarians vated the Queen of Hunvary's 


| Dominions, the Imperial Generals, on the other Hand, invaded Ba- 


varia, and reduced it. And after ſeveral Battles fought, wherein the 


King of Pruffia was generally victorious, the Queen of Hungary thought 


tit to yield up all Szle/ia to him, except the Duichies of Tropparo and 
Teſchin. She likewiſe ceded to him, by the ſame Treaty, the County 
of Glatz in Bohemia, on Condition his Pruſſian Majeſty would -ſtand 


| Neuter, which he agreed to do. Soon after which the French, who 


had poſſeſſed themlelves of Prague and all Bebemia, were driven Out 
of the Kingdom by the Auſtrians. | 


In the Year 1742, Great-Britain declared for the Queen of 8 


and the next Year the Dutch promiſed to join the B. Forces, but 
| marched at an humble Diſtance from them into the '[erritories of 22 
And when the Britiſh and Hanoverian Troops engaged the French at. 


Dettingen on the Banks of the Maine, June 16, 1743, the {utc Forces. 
were at a good Diſtance from the Field of Battle; however the French 
were obliged to repaſs the Maine, and the Britiſh Forces marched to 
Hanau, where they were furniſhed with Proviſions, of which they had 
been in Want for ſome Time; and if the French had ſecured the Palle 
to that City, as was intended, great Part of the Allied Army mutt have 
periſhed without fighting. 
Atter which the Low Countries became the Theatre of che War; pe 
whick al Sides being at lait tired, a Feace was concluded at Aix-la-C.ha- 
pelle on the th of Odaber 1748, whereby. Reſlitution of all Places was 
made on all Sides. | 
Notu ithttanding this Peace, a Plan was formed in tbe Year 1756, by 
Auſtria, Ruſſia and Saxony, for ditpoſſeſſing the King of Hu of greet. 
Part of his Dominions, but eſpecially of Szlefra ; of which his Fru 
Majeſty being intormed, he immediately put his Army. in Motion, took 
Polletlion of Saxony, and defeated Marthal Brown, October i, at Lows- 
fitz. In this Action the 2u/trians loſt oo Men, and 1000 Piitoners, 
amongũ them Prince Lotkiavitg,; and the Pruſſians loſt 2000 Men, On 


the ch of May 1757, he deteated Prince Char c of Lorrain and Marſhal 


Broten 
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Brown near Prague, when 20,000 Auſtrians were killed, wounded and 
taken Priſoners, with only the loſs of about 4000 Prufſians. He after- 
wards attacked Marſhal Daun in his ſtrong Entrenchments near Culin, 
but not being able to force them, he quitted Bohemia. November 5, 
he attacked the combined Army of. France and the Empire at Ruſbach, 
and gained a compleat Victory, having killed 5080 French and Impe- 
rialiſts, and taken 12000 Priſoners, with all their Baggage, and 164 
Pieces of Cannon, with the Loſs only of 5oo Men. Prince Sœubiſe the 
French Generel, and the Prince of Hilburgbauſen, General of the Army 
- of the Empire, took different Routes with the Remains of their reſpec- 
tive Armies, and never joined afterwards. On the 5th of December 


following he came up with Prince Charles of Lorrain and the Marſhals 


Daun and Nadaſty, at Liſſa, when a bloody Battle enſued, in which the 
| Auſtrians were entirely defeated : In this Battle the Auſtrians had 12000 


Men killed and wounded, and 20,000 taken Priſoners, beſides 168 


Pieces of Cannon, 43* Colours and Standards, and 3000 Baggage and 
Ammunition Waggons. The Loſs of the Priſſians, which will hardly 
be credited, was only 2000 killed and wounded. This Battle ended the 
Campaign of 1757. 


About the Time of the Battle at Liſa, the Campaign opened on the 


Side of Hanover, though it was then the depth of Winter, and the Wea- 


ther exceſſive ſevere. The French having the Summer before repulſed 


the Allied Army under the Command of the Duke of Cumberland, at 


Latford, on the 27th of July 1757, took Poſſeſſion of Hanover on the 
gth of Auguſt. On the 8th of September a Neutrality was ſigned, where- 
by the allied Army was confined to the Country about Sa. But the 
| beginning of December following, the Haroverians, having been joined 

by a Body of Pruffians, and being fired with Indignation at the many 
Cruelties committed by the French in their Country, marched from Szad: 
under the Command of the Prince of Brunſwick ; and, in the Courſe 
of about three Months, drove the French, in a moſt wretched Condition, 


not only out of all the Electorate of Hanover, but alſo out of all Ger- 


many ; the French having loſt near 60,000 Men i in that Country by Sick- 
nels and the Severity of the Climate. 


June 23, 1758. The Allied Army commanded by Prince Ferdinand 


of Brunſwick, attacked (near Creveli) the French Army commanded b 
Count Clermont, and after an Action of {even Hours, deteated Fs 
and gained a complete Victory. 


There are in Germany near 300 Princes and States; every one of 
uhich is veſted with Sovereign Power, ſubject however to the general 


Laws of the Empire, and ſworn to the Emperor not to engage in any 
Wars or Alliances to the Prejudice of the Emperor and Empire. 


The Emperor 1 is elected by the nine Electors at Frank/cit, wiz. the 


three Spiritual Electors, Archbiſhops of Mentz, Triers, and Colsgn, and 
the fix Secular Electors of Bohemia, Palatine, Br underburg, Saxony, Ba- 
Das ia, and Hanover. 


It a King of the Romans be elected in the Lite-time of the Emperor, 


he ſucceeds of Courſe without any new Choice. The Archbiſhops of 


Meniz, Tiers, and .Cologn, are LieQtors of Courſe, 23 ſobn 2s they are 


elected to thoſe Sces by their re;pective Chapt. ers The Secu! ar Eſectors 


Hiccced 
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ſucceed by Virtue of the Territories they enjoy, the firſt as King of Bo- 
bemia, the ſecond as Count Palatine, the third as Marquis of Brand:n- 
burg, the fourth as Duke of Saxony, the fifth as Duke of Bavaria, and 
the ſixth as Duke of Hanover. | <7 

The Emperor creates Dukes, Marquiſſes, and other Noblemen ; and 
he appoints moſt of the Officers, Civil and Military, in the Empire, ex- 
cept ſuch as are hereditary, as the Great Chancellor, Treaſurer, &c. But 
theſe are only Honorary. | | | | 

The Diet, or States of the Empire, conſiſts of the Emperor, the nine 
Electors, and the Eccleſiaſtical Princes, viz. Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Ab- 
bots, and Abbeſſes; the Secular Princes, who are Dukes, Marquiſſes, 
Counts, Viſcounts, or Barons; and the Repreſentatives of the Imperial 
Cities, which are ſo many Republics, governed by their reſpective Se- 
nates and Magiſtrates. ) 8 

The Diet mects at Ratiſbon, on the Emperor's Summons, and anv of 
the Princes may fend their Deputies thither in their Stead. The Diet 
makes Laws, railes Taxes, determines Differences between the ſeveral 
Princes and States, and can relieve the Subject from the Oppretlions of 
their Sovereigns: And there are two ſupreme Councils, called the Aulic 
Council, and the Chamber of Metglar; to which any of the Princes and 
States, or their Subjects, may appeal when they apprehend themſelves 
agorieved. „ „„ þ 
"There is a Director in every Circle, who is uſually General of the 
Forces of the Circle, and puts in Execution the Acts and Decrees of the 
Diet and ſupreme Councils; he alſo aſſembles the Princes and States of 
his Circle, to conſult of their common Defence, in Caſe an Invaſion 1s 
apprehended ; and ſometimes two or three adjoining Circles aſſemble, 
being called correſponding Circles, as Franconia, Swabia, and Weſipha- 
lia, or the Upper and Lower Rhine; and theſe will conſent to a Neutra- 
litv ſometimes, when they find the Emperor is not in a Condition to 


protect them, of which we have had ſome late Inſtances. 


BOHEMIA Kingdom. 


Situation ond Extent. 


Between and E. Lon. 3 | 300 Miles in Length. 
on TY * Being 4 
. 5 F 
*, Between 4 and N. Lat. | 250 Miles in Breadth. 
52 = 0 


Boundaries. DOUNDED by Saxony and Brandenburg, on the 

| N. by Poland, and Hungary, on the E. by Auſtria, and 

Bawaria, S. and by the Palatinate of Bavaria, on the W. compre- 
bending, 1. Behemia, Proper; 2. Silgſia; and 3. Moravia, | 

| | | Diviſions. 
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Diviſions. Chief Towns. 

Prague, C. Lon. 1 4-20. N. Lat. 50. 

Koning ſeratz, E. 5 

8 E. ſubject to the K. of Pruffia. 

Egra, W b 

Breſlaw, E. Lon. 16-50. N. Lat. 51— 15. 

Gloway, N. 

Crofſen, N. 

Jagendor f, 8. 

7 ropaW, 8. ſubject to che Houſe of Auſtria. 
) I Teſchen, S. ſubject to. the Houſe of Auſtria. 

. South, en ) (Olnutz, E. Lon. 1045. N. Lat. 45 40. 

titely tubject to the Prin, Middle. 

Houſe of Auſtria. ) Lela, S. W. 


Mountain] Bohemia is ſurrounded by high Mountains and Woods, 


1. Bohemia Proper, W 
moſtly ſubjec to 0 
Houſe of ns 


>. Silefa, Eaſt, moſtly | 
ſubject to the King 
of Pruffia. Eee 


and every Province divided trom another, by a Chain of Mountains. 


Rivers.) The principal Rivers are, 1. the Elbe; 2. the Oder; and z. 
the Mulda, which generally run from S. to N. their Courſes having 
been deſcribed already ; 4. the Eger. which runs from W. to E, and falls 
into the Elbe; 5. the Moragu, which runs from N. to 8. through IMora-. 
via, and falls i into the de. + 6. the ela; and 7. the Teza, which 


| runs from E. to W. and uniting their Waters fall into the Moray. 


gir.] The Air of this Country is eſteemed unhealthful, the Woods 
and Mountains which furround it not Jeaving a free Paſſage for the Air, 


Soi! and Preduce.] The Soil produces Cora, Wine, Hops, Flax, Hemp, 
Wool, Timber and Fruit in Abundance ; they have a good Breed of - 
ane which are often bought up to remount the French Cavalry; and 
they have great Plenty of Game and Wild Fowl. There are rich Paſ- 


tures in their Vallies, but ſome of their Mountains are barren Rocks. 


» 


Mines and Manufafures.) No Country in Europe has richer Mines of 
Silver, Quickſilver, Copper, Iron, Lead, Sulphur and Salt-petre. Their 
principal Manufacture is Linen, of which they export great Quantities 
by the Elbe; and have conſiderable Manufactures of Copper, Iron, and 
Glaſs. 

Con/titution.] The Coullitarion or the Government is at preſent an 
abſolute hereditary Monarchy, of which the Empreſs-Queen is now the 


Sovereign. The States of Buhemia indeed are fummoned, for Form Sake, 


every Year, by the Command of the Queen, and meet at Prague; they 
conliſt of the Clergy, Nobility, Genu, and Repreſentatives of the 
Towns. Here a Commiliioner from the Sovereign lays before them the 
Neceflity of granting ſuch Supphes as the Court demands, which uſually 
amount to a very great Sum; and theſe are granted without Hefitation 

or Examination, only they tometimes exprels their Concern at the Ab- 
ſence of their Prince, and ſeem grie ed that their Country is exha 2utted 


to enrich the Auſtriaus, tor whom they have an implacable Averion. 


Ai ms.] The Arms of Bohemia are Arge nt, a Lion Gules, the Tai! 
moved, and paſſed in Saltier, crowned, languid, and armed Or. 


Nobility and Vaſals.)] There are the ſame Degrees of Nobiiity here ac 


in Germany, but the Farmers and Iuieandmen en their LGAlates ate Vaſ- 
TN 
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192  FOHEMITY 


ſals. Here is no middle State, every Lord is a Kind of Sovereign, and 


their Tenants little better than Slaves, having no Property in the Lands 
they manure. Queen of Bohemia is one of the Titles of the preſent 


Empreſs. = TT | 
Revenues.) Her Revenues are raiſed by the States of the Kingdom, 


who are aſſembled annually at Prague, to provide ſuch Sums as the Em- 


preſs demands of them over and above the Cuſtoms and Duties ſhe is 
intitled to by her Prerogative. 5 f 
Genius, Perſons. Cc] As to the Perſons and Habits of the Bobemians, 


they differ but little from the Germans ; their Gentry are naturally brave, 
and more inclined to Arms than Arts: They are of an open and agrec- 
able Converſation ; but the Boors or Peaſants, are ſaid to be a brutiſh 
Generation, and very much given to pilfering and plundering their 
Neighbours. The whole Nation is charged with Intemperance, as well 


as their, Neighbours the Germans : They are alſo exceedingly credulous, 


 abounding in Stories of Spectres and Apparitions, eſpecially in their | 
Mines . 5 | 9 9 a} 


This Kingdom is ſrequently deſcribed as Part of Germany, but with 


very little Reaſon ; for it is not in any of the nine Circles, neither does 
it contribute any "Thing towards the Forces or Revenues of the Empire, 
nor is it ſubject to any ot its Laws. What gives tome Colour to this Mit- 
take is, that the King of Bobemià is the firit Secular Llector of the Em- 
pire, and their Kings have been Emperors of Germany for many Years. 
language.] Their proper Language is a Diale& of the Sclavoniau. 


though they uſually ſpeak the German or High-Dutch, Their Pater- 
N.ſier is of the following Tenour: Oiis maſh, kterifh, iſi Vanyebſzc ; 


oſuety ſce imeno te; pr[id ſera,youſetui tve ; bude wult tva jako wv'nebi tak 


i na zemi ; bleb nuſb wei dei nam dnyeſez ; a odpuſzty nam vini naſke 


jakoſh i mi: pus thyime winyikum naſbiem; ne uvody naſz v pokuſhenyi, alye 


zhaviſhnaſz ode xlebo; nebove jeſt kralyow/elwvii mocs i ſslavana vet.. 


Amen. 5 | | Ta 
Religion.] The eſtabliſned Religion in two of the Provinces, wis, 
of Bohemia proper, and Moravia, i: full Popery ; though there is a 


 Mulititude of Se&s who call themſelves Proteſtants in Morawia, ſome of 


whom entertain very ſhocking Notions of the Chri/tian Religion, yet have 


lately made Proſelytes in Great Britain. They have a Meeting Houſe 
in London, and have obtained an Act of Parliament for a Settlement in 


the Plantations. » | 1 
Archbiſhoprics and Piſhoprics.] The only Archbiſhopric in Babemia ie 
that of Prague; and the Biſhoprics are thoſe of Koningſgrats, Breſſazau, 


and Qlnutz. | 


_ Univerfity.] Prague is the only Univerſity, _ 

; * . 9 I . . . » * 
Coins] "The Coins are the ſame as in Germany, i 
whereol they are already enumerated. | 


(@ 


Revolutions and memorable Events. * 


\ HE Bohemians are faid to be deſcended from the Boi, a 


\ People of Gaul, who retired thither when the Romans under 
| 8 Julius 


n the Deſcription 


J 


VVV 471 
ulius Ceſar, made a Conqueſt of that Country. They were a con- 
Beate Time governed by Dukes; Uiadiſiaus IT. was the firſt King 
of Bohemia, and aſcended the Throne, uno 1086. The Bubemian 
Nobility long elected their Prince, tho' the Emperors of Germany 
| ſometimes impoſed a King upon them, and at length uſurped that 
Throne themſelves. Sigiſmund, King of Hungary, and afterwards Em- 
peror, was upon the Throne of Bubemia, when John Huſs and Jerome 
of Prague, two of the firſt Reformers were burnt at the Council of Con- 

ce, Anno 1414 though the Emperor had given them his Protection. 
This occaſioned an Inſurrection in Bohemia - The People of Prague 
threw the Emperor's Officers out of the Windows of the Council- 
Chamber, and broke their Necks ; and the famous Ziſca, aſſembling. 
an Army of 40, ooo Bohemians, defeated the Emperor's Forces in ſe- 
veral Engagements, and drove the ſmperia/i/i; out of the Kingdom. 
Nor was the Emperor able to recover that Kingdom from the uſes, - 
till they were ruined by their own Diviſions; after which they under- 
Vent a very ſevere Perſecution, and the Emperor eſtabliſhed his Do- 
minion here. . . „ 
In the Year 1609, the Proteſtants of Germany formed a Conſederacy. 
called, The Union or Evangelical League, of which they choſe Frederic 
IV. Elector Palatine, their Head, and with thefe the Prote/tants of Bo- 
| hemia joined. The Emperor Mzthias, in the Year 16:6, advanced 
his Couſin Ferdinand to the Throne of Bohemia, and cauſed him to 
be crowned and Recognized by the States of the Kingdom ; but he re- 
ſiding at Gratz in Stiria, and ſuffering the Proteſtants to be oppreſſed 
and perſecuted by the Popi/h Clergy, they elected the Elector Palatine, 
Head of the Proteflant League in Germany, their King. (This Prince 
married the Princeſs Elizabeth, Daughter of James I. King of England, 
who was Mother of the Princeſs Sophia, of Hanmer.) This Prince 
Palatine being crowned King of Hohemia, the Empercr's Generals in- 
vaded and piundered the Palatinate, while the Duke of Bavaria, with 
another Army, followed the Elector into Bohemia, and in a Battle near 
the Walls of Prague, entirely defeated him ; he was deprived of his 
EieQorate, and expelled all his Dominions, whereupon he fled into 
| Thailand, and was forced to depend on the Court of England for his Sub- 
ſiſtence; his Family not being reſtored until the Treaty of Meſiphalia, 
 Anng 1648. Prince Rupert and Prince Maurice his Sons were Generals 
in King Charles's Army, during the Civil Wars in England. 
The Emperors of Germany have had the Dominion of Bohemia ever 
fince, until the King of Pruſſia invaded and reduced the Dutchy of Si- 
tefia in 1741, which has been confirmed to him by ſeveral Treaties. 
And probably the Reaton the King of Pra made fo caſy a Conqueſt 
was, that the Pro!c/tants of Sileſia looked upon him as their Deliverer 
from Popiſo Perſecution. | ET. 5 


om 
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HUNGARY Kingdom, 
Subject to the Houſe of Auſtria, 


Situation and Extent. 


1 Be I . * 
Between and E. Lon. | 300 Miles in Length. 
I ee Ls Being F: 5 
ES : 
Between 4 12 N. Lat. | {900 Miles i in Breadth. 


Boundaries Trouxow, by Poland, on 'the North ; by Tranf L 
vania and Falackia, Eaſt; by Sclavonia, South ; f 
| and by Auſtria and Moravia, Weſt. 
The * of Hungary is uſually divided into the Upper and Lover 
Hungary. 


Upper HUNGARY, Luer HUNGARY, 
Nor th of the Danube. © South of the Danube. 
„ Townes. ©: + 7 5 Chief Th. 

Preſburg. ſituate on the Danube, | Buda, on the Danube, E. Lon. 12. 
E. Lon. 17-30. N. Lat. 48-20. 20. N. Lat. 45-40. 

Ne uuhbauſi, N. W. Gran, on the Danube above Buda. 

Leopolaftad, N.W. | Kemorra, on the Danube, in the 

Chremnits, N. W. | | Iſland of Schur. | 

Schemnits, in the Middle. © | Raadb, on the Danube, oppoſite 10 

Ejperies, N. the Iſland of Schutt. 

Caſchaw. N. | | Altenburg, W. oppoſite to the 

Tockay, N. E. | | Iſland of Schur. 

Zatmar, N. E. | eiſſenburg, or Alba Regalis, Goin; 

Unghuar, N. E. E of the Lake, called the Plat- 

Mono als, N. E. : tien Sea. 

11” ads Great, E. | Kaniſba, 8. W. of the Platten 

Segedin, S. E. . Sea. 

Auoria, in the Middle. Five Churches, N. of the River 

Peſt, Kr the Danube, oppoſite to Drave. 

7 | 


Mountains.] The chief Mountains are me Carpathian Hills, which 
divide Hunga! from Poland on the North: | 
Lakes.) There are Abundance of Lakes and ſtagnant Waters in 
* Country, among which that called the Platten Sea, and another 
called the 25 Faller Sea in the Lower Hungary, are the moſt extenſive. 
Rivers.) 1. The Danube, which divides Hog} in two Parts, has 
been geſeribed already in treating of Germany ; 2. the Drave, the 
Southern End of Ilugam, is a finz navigable River, gr diſ- 
| charges 
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charges itſelf into the Danube at Eſſeck; 3. The Teyſe 11655 in the 
N. E. of Hungary in the Carpathian |] Mountains. runs W. by Teckay, and 
afterwards turning 8. falls into the Danube oppoſite to Salankamen ; 4. 
the Merifh riſes ii Tranſylvania, and falls into the Terſſe at Segedin; * 
the Kalos riſes in the N. E. of Hungary, and running S. falls into the 
Terſſe ; 6. the Raaò rites in Stiria, and running N. E. falls into the 
Danube apgainit t the Iſland ot Shut; 7. the Haag riſes in the N. of 
Hungary, and running g. W. falls into the Danube, oppoſite the Iſland 
of Schut ; 8. Ihe Temes riſes in the Trongate Mountains, and n 
W. paſſe: by Temijwacr, and tails into the Boker Lake. 


Air.] The Air of 8 is very bad ſuppoſed to N from their 


numerous Lakes ſtagnant VV Vaters, and Marſhes. 


Soil and Produce.] It i is ane continued fruitful Plain, extending up- 


Wards of 300 Miles, viz. from Preſburg to Hel grade, producing Plenty 


of Corn, "rich Wines, and Cattle; and abounding with Deer, Game, 
- Fiſh and Wild Fowl. And in the Carat lian Mountains on the North, 


are Mines of Silver, Copper, Iron, and Salt: "Their Baths and Mineral 


Waters are eſteemed the beſt in Zurope. I he Baths of Buda were mag- 


nificent Structures when e wb the Turks, but are not kept up b 7 


the Chriſtians. 


Trafic and e The Hungarians furniſh the Arftrians, and 
other Countries Weſt of them, with vaſt Droves of Cattle, as well as 
with Variety of excellent Wines, of which thoſe of Tockay are reckoned 


the beſt; their Manufactures are chicfly thoſe of Braſs and Iron, of 


which they export a great deal wrought and unwrought. 


Zrms.] The Empreſs Queen, for Armorial Enſi gn, bears quarterly 


Barwiſe Argent, and Gules of eight Pieces. See Germ any. 


Forces.] The Hliſſars or Hungarian Troopers, ride upon fleet Horſes, 
but not near fo large as the German Hories, and theretore they ſtand u 
on their ſhort Stirrups when they ſtrike. Their Foot are called Hey- 
dukes, and uſually wear Feathers in their Caps, according to the Num- 
ber of their Enemies they pretend to have killed: both Horſe and 
Foot are an excellent Militia, very good at Purſuit, or ravaging and 
plundering a Country, but not equal to regular Troops i in a piiched 
Patte. 

Hungary has been a Scene of War for 202 Years and upwards; It is 
called the Grave of the Germans, many Thouſands having periſhed 1n 
this unhealthful Soil. by Sickne{s as well as the Sword; a kind of 
Plague vifiting the Country once ia three or tour Years. 


 Perſins and Habits.) The Hungarians ate of a 1 Stature and 

weil proportioned ; the Men ſhave their Beards but Icave W hiſkers 
on the upper Lip; they wear Furr Caps on their Heads, a cloſe- 
bodied Coat girt with a Sath, and a Ws Cloak or Mantle over 
all, ſo contrived as to he buckled under the Arm, and leave the 
Right Hand at Liberty. The Troopers wear a Broad Sword, and 
carry a Hatchet, or Battle-Ax: ike Women allo wear ſhort Cloaks 
and 
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and a Veil when they go Abroad ; but the better Sort n imitate 
the French Faſhions. | 


Genius.] They. are a brave Warlike People, and their Country has 
ſtood as a Barrier againſt the Turks upwards of 200 Years. The Ca- 
lours they affect in their Cloathing are Red, Blue, or Green; and the 
young Gentlemen uſually wear Feathers in their Caps. 


Antiquities and Curiofities.] Some of the greateſt Curioſities in this 
Country are their Bridges, their Baths, and their Mines ;, the Bridge 
of Heck, built over the Danube and the Drave, and the adjoining 
Marſhes, is five Miles in Length, and has Towers at every Quarter 


of a Mile's Diſtance, and is a Paſs that has been much contended 


tor by the Chriſtians and Turks, There is alſo a Bridge of Boats 
over the Danube half a Mile long, between Buda and Peſt; and 
there are the Ruins of a Roman Bridge, twenty Hungarian Miles _ 
Belgrade, Kill remaining, that exceeds any Thing of the Kind; 


couſiſted of tw cnty ſquare Piles or Pillars of Stone, one hundred F * | 


high, the Baſes whereof contained ſixty Feet on every Side of the 
Square ; the diſtance between every one of theſe Pillars was one 
hundred and ſeventy Feet, joined by Arches, with this Inſcription : 


PRO VIDENTIA AUG. VERE PONTIFICIS, VIRTUS RO- 


MANA QUID NON DOMAT? SUB JUGUM ECCE RAPI- 
TUR ET DANUBIUS; and to perpetuate the Memory of this 


Structure, Silver Medals were ſtamped with the Inſcription DA- 
NUBIUS. 


The Baths of Buda have bees mentioned already, as the moſt 


magnificent in Europe; and their Mines in the Carpathian Mountains, 


afford every Kind of Metal. 

It is faid a better Account may be collected of eight Emperots 
and Kings, from the Medals and Inſcriptions found in Hungary, 
than has been given by any Hiſtorians. Zamsſius relates, that there 
are Coins to be met with here, that give us the Portraitures of 
' Lyfimachus, Alexander the Great, Philip of Macedon, and Darius. 
There was ſound near the Town of Deva a great Quantity of an- 


cient Gold Medals, each of them weighing two or three Crowns 


2-piece, which had on one Side the Image of Hſimachus, and on 


the Reverſe Victoria; and with the Medals was found a Golden 


| . 


Languaze.] The Langiizge of the 8 is pe eculiar to this 
Country. It comes the neareſt the Hebrew, which is governed by 


Points and Accents as this is; but the meaneſt of the People ſpeak a 


Kind of barbarous Latin, by which they entertain a Correſpondence 
with the Poles and Germans: The Pater-Noſter in the Hungarian 
Language is as follows; My at yank hi dagi a riennyel hen ſzentel- 

% meg @ te reved jeijæn el a te aged leg yen meg a le alder a- 


tal mint menyben wei itt e ſaldæuis ami mindennati ler werunket ad 


7 nerunk ma es bucſald meg a mi_wveiheinket mikeppen LITER meg, 
Doljntunk azolnuk a kik mt ellenſurk wetench e ne 9 9 oninber a 


Ki; triebe 


Kiferrebo ſeabadies meg minket a gonoſstul mer! tied az orſtag tz batolom 
23 mind æræ lle. Ames, y i 
Religion.] The eſtabliſhed Religion here is the Roman Catholick ; 
but the Halſites of Bohemia propagating their Religion here in the 
fifteenth Century, and the Lutherans in the ſixteenth, there are 2 
t Number of Proteſtants in this Kingdom, divided into a Multi- 
tude of Sets: However, they uſually unite againſt the Government, 
by which they have been ſeverely perſecuted for many Years. They 
ſeldom fail to join the Turks againſt the Chriftians, receiving better 
Quarter from Injidels than from bigotted Fay iſts, until the preſent Reign: 
but the Empreſs-Queen having piomiſed the Hungarians a Reſtoration 
of their ancient Rights and Privileges, and the Proteſtants a Toleratioſ 
- their Religion, they exerted themſelves in her Defence in the late 
Archbiſhoprics.] Preſburg, Gran, Colocza. n. wy 
Biſhoprics.] i. Great Waradin; 2. Agria; 3. Veſprin ; 4. Raab; 
and, 5. Five Churches. 1 VVV 


| Gold Coins of HUNGARY. CE 
Double Ducan  ——— | 6 .18 7 
Single Ducats — — 8 9 11 


Silver Coins, the ſame as in Germaiy. 
Revolutions and memorable Events, 


HE Huns, a Scythian Nation, poſſeſſed themſelves of this 
Country in the third Century, and communicated their Name 

to it, being then Part of the ancient Pannonia. 5 
It was at firſt divided into many little Principalities and States, 
which at length united under one Head, who had the Title of Duke; 
the haſt of theſe Dukes was Gez/a, who, becoming a Proſelite to | 
Chriſtianity, was baptized ; after which he reſigned the Government N 


to his Son Stephen, who took the Title of King in the Year 1000. It 1 
was an elective Kingdom many Years, but generally in one Family; „ 
Charles Robert aſcended the Throne Anno 1310, and ſubdued Bulgaria, F Wi 
Serwia, Croatia, Dalmatia, Sclavonia, and many other Provinces, which 675 1 4 
he annexed to his Dominions, ſome whereof the Venelians recovered | 3 ik 1 
from him. The Turks invaded Hunpaty in the fiſteenth Century, in "" 


the Reign of Ladi/laus, an Infant King, but were bravely repulſed by 
the celebrated Hunniads, who was Regent of the Kingdom during. 
the Minority of Ladi/laus. And on the Death of Ladi/laus, the Hun- 
garians, in Gratitude for the Father's Services, elected Mathias Cor- 
imm, the Son of Hunniades, their King, Anno 1458. Lodoxwick, 
| King of Hungary, engaging Solyman Emperor ol the Turks, with very 


unequal Numbers, was deteated and killed in the Battle, Anno 1 526, 
and great Part of Hungary loſt. Jahn Weywode, of Tranſylvania, 
aſcended the Throne of Hungary, Anno 1 =: but was depoſed by 
Ferdinand, Brother of the Emperor Charles V. Soſyman reſtored King 
Job; and at this Jime began the Wars between the German and 
| Turkifh Emperors, for the Dominion of Hurgary, which laſted near 

| 

| 


two hundred Veare. | : : 
| | 7 I Ferdinand; 


%% F R ANS TTL AVI | 

Ferdinand, Archduke of Auſtria, was advanced to the Throne of 
Hungary, Anno 1527; and the Auſtrians have been able to influence 
the Elections in Rick a Manner, as to keep the Crown in their Family 
ever ſince. And this, which was an eleQtive Kingdom, is now be- 
come an abſolute hereditary Monarchy. The late Emperor Charles VI. 
procuring it to be ſettled on his Female Ifſue, 1 in Default of Males, 
his eldeſt Daughter the Empreſs Queen enjoys it at this Day. As to 
the late Wars between the Empire and the Turls, in which the Turks 


| Joſt all Hungary, an 3 of theſe will be found in the n 
of Germany. b 


—_— 


TRANSYLVANIA: 
(Suljet to the eaſe of Auſtria. N 


K and Extent. 


7 0 
and * Lon. 180 Mics in Leng. 


| 
"MY: 
3 Being L 
TM. 13 
Between 4 and N. Lat. | 
VVV 1 
Boundaries. OUNDED by the Carpathian Mountains, which 
divide it 8 Poland on the N. by the Jrongate 
W which divide it from Tg, on the E. by another Part of 
Turkey on the S. and by Hungary on the M 
| Chief Towns. 
88 E. Lon. 24. N. Lat. 46-32. 
Sal:zenberg, in the Middle. | 
Crox/?at, E. on the Frontiers of Tur ö ey. On - 
Befiricia, near the Gold Mines, N. W. = | 
Claujenburg, W. 
 Weiſſenburph, in the Middle, ſituate on the Meri/p. 
Deva, S. a noted Pals on the River Meri/). 
Mountains and Foreſts.) This is a very mountainous Country, of 
which the Carpathian Mountains on the North „and the Jrongate Moun- 
tains on the Eaſt, are exceeding high, and covered with Snow great 
Part of the Year ; the Inland Country alſo is mountainous and covered 
with Woods, as the Frontiers towards 7 urkey alſo are, from whence 
the Latin Name of Tranſylvania was given to 1t. | 
Rivers.| The chief Rivers are, 1. The Alauta, which forms Part 
of the Boundary againidTarkey on the Eaſt, and running from North to 
South. falls into the Dany e; 2. The Meriſh, which runs from North 
to South, through the Middle of the Country, anc then, turning Weſt, 
falls into the Theſſe, oppoſi te to Segedin. 


Air.] Ihe Air is warm here, but not ſo unhealthful as that of 
Hungary, 


Between 4 


120 Miles! in \ Breadth, 


8 vil 


 Sulavoma. 
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Sail and Produce. ] The Soil is fruitful, abounding in Corn, Wine, 


Cattle, and rich Paſtures; and their Mines and Sands of their Rivers 


afford Gold, Silver, Iron and Salt. 


Manufactures and Traffic. ] Their principal ManufaQures are Copper. 


and Iron Utenſils; their foreign Trade is inconſiderable, and, though 
the Soil is rich, it does not yield ſo much Profit to the Sovereign as 


might be expected, It being a Frontier Province, and frequently ra- 
yaged and plundered by Friends and Foes ; which is the Reaſon alſo 


that it is not populous. _ * 


Language.] Their Language is the Sclawonian, of which I ſhall : 


take Notice in the next Province, which till bears the Name of 


Religion.] The eflabliſhed ReligioPhere, as well as in Hungary, 


is Popery ; but there are a great Number of Proteſtants, who were 


perſecuted as the Hungarians were, and uſually joined the Male-con- 
rents of that Kingdom, and the Turks who protected both; but the 
Tranſylvanians are now ſome of the moit faithful Subjects the Queen of 
Hungary has. | EL. es „ 

Biſbopric.] The Biſhopric of Hernanſtadt is the only Biſhopric 


I meet with here; and there are no Univerſities mentioned in their 


Hiſtory. 


any peculiar to this Province. e 
Revolutions and memorable Events. 


: T\RANSYL VANITA, Part of the ancient Daria, is ſaid to hare 


been ſubdued by Ly/fimachus, one of Alexander's Generals, 


7" Julius Ceſar repulſed the Dacians, when they paſſed the Danube, 


and invaded the Roman Empire. Auguſtus fortified the Southern Shore 
of the Danube, to prevent their Incurſions. "The Emperor Trajan ſub- 
dued them, and reduced Dacia to the Form of a Province. It was 
over-run by the Goths on the Decline of the Roman Empire, and the 
Goths were expelled by the Huns. Stephen I. King of Hungary ſub- 
dued Tranhlvania, and introduced the Chriſtian Religion there, 
Anno 1000. From that Time Tranſylvania was a Province of Hux- 
garia, and governcd by an Hungarian, Viceroy, called a Vaiwved, and 
their Yaiwvads at length tet up for themſelves, and aſſumed an Indepen- 
dency. In the Year 1526, two rival Princes contending for this Prin- 
cipality, one of them was ſupported by the German Emperor, and the 


other by the Tun; whereupon this Country became the Sea: of! War 


for many Years. | 


The Princes of the Houſe of Ragolſti were at the Head of the Pro- 


teſtant Faction, and ſupported by the Turks ; but being at length obliged 
to quit Tranfplvania by the Auſtrians, Ragotſki fled for Refuge into 
Turkey. And at the Treaty of Carlowitz, an 1699, this Country was 
confirmed to the Houſe of 4u/tria by the Turks. . 
It is at preſent inhabited by three different People that have little 


Relation to each other,” wis. 1. Saxons; 2. Huns; and 3. Cingars. , 


The Saxon; hive near Two Thirds of the Country; the Poſterity of 


. be 


Coins.] The German Coins are current here. I don't find they have 


Pu teins. Gags EY — — oper nee —— 2 
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the Hunt are ſituate on the North- Eaſt, and the Cingars, who are Gyp- 


ſies, live in Tents, and encamp all over the Count ; and the hiefly 
15 mInage the Hardware Manufacture. = 2 ED ct 


* c 3 . 7 0 N +: *. 
(Subject 10 ile Houſe of Auſtria) 


Si {uation and 1 


Between 3 yo 1 200 Miles i in Length. 
oy on 2 
E LT 
1 | 
Between 4 and * Miles in Breadrh. 
e 
Boundaries. ou NDE D by the River Drave on the N. 5 
| | | by the Danube E. by the Save S. and by Stirie 
in Afiria W. ; „„ | 
| Chief Town,” 
Poſega, E. Lon. 18. 42. N. Lat. 45 35. 
* . Watpo, N. E. 5 


Eſecl, N. E. at the Confluence of the Drave and Danube. 
 Lagrab, W. on the Save. 
Peterwaradin, 8. E. 
_ Salankamen, E. 
Carlowitz. L. 
 Walcowar, E. 
| Gradiſka, S. on the Save. 
 Ratzen, E. . | | 0 
Ratzia is the South Faſt Diviſion of this Province, ſo denominated 
from the chief Town Ratzen ; the People are called Ratzians or Ra/- 
_cians ; their Militia being Part of the irregular, Troops that have done 
their Sovereign, the Queen of Hungary, ſuch Service in the late War 


Soil, Produce, and Manufattures.)] Sclavonia is 2 level Country, not in- 
mated by Woods or Mountains, well watered by thoſe fine navigable 
Rivers, the Danube, Drave, and Save, and other tefſer Streams, which 

render the Soil exceeding fruitful, producing Corn and Wine in Abun- 
dance,. where it is cultivated ; but being a 8 between the 77K 
and Chrifltians, and frequently eaten up by Friends and Enemies, the 
Huſband man has little Enouragement to improve his Grounds, or che 
Mechanic his Manufactures. | 


Perſons of the Natives.] The Natives are of a good Stature, a brave 
hardy Race, Soldiers from their Cradles, there — having becn 
long the Seat of War. 

Language.] The Sclavonia dis one of the 100 original Languages 
of Europe and is ſtill Pelen * the Poles, Ruſſian, Hungarians, 

and 


which ſub 
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and Turks. Some have reckoned up fixty Nation: that {poke this Lan- 
guage. Their Paternoffer tollow:, viz. Otjche nas, ße jeſi naneleſrich ; da 
| Jwialitſe mia twoie ; da per ijdet 7240 wije twoie ; da budet vdlja twijn 
fako nancheſs i na zemii ; chlieb nas wr avis 1 dajid nam dnies ; oa vi 
nam dolgi naſa jaco imij oftavitanjem dolſni bun naſhim ; ; ine Wwed! nas 


evorſkuſchenie ; no 1ſhawwi nas of e ; my '2o01e jeſt ta- ſtrvije i 
fila i ſluaua wo wieki, Amen. 


Religion] The Religion eſtabliſhed here is ey, but there is a 
Mixture of Greek Chriſtians among them as well as Jews. | 


Biſboprics and Univerſuics.] The only Biſhoprics are the Cities 
of Poſega and Zagrab; and as to Univerſities they have none; neither 


Arts nor Traffic can 1 flouriſh i ina e chat is perpetually the Seat of - 
> 


_ Coins.) As to the Coins, there i is no Maat! in . Cry, ; fs the 
German and Turkiſh Coins are current here. 


Name and Rewvlutions.) The ancient Sclavonia contained many large 
Countries, ſome have extended it from the Adriatic to the Euxine Sea, 
It is ſaid to have taken its Name from the Sclawi, a Scythian Nation, 
ed Greece, gs well as this Country, 1n the Reign of the 
Emperor Jaſtinian. The N made a Conqueſt of clavonia, and 
compelled the Natives to ſubmit to the vileſt Drudgeries, infomuch 
that ſome derive the Word Slave from this People, thus oppreſſed and 
abuſed by their Conquerors. The Hungarians and Venetians poſſeſſed 
this Country alternately. The King of Hungary was Sovereign of 
Sclawonia, when the Grand Signior Solyman the Magnificent invaded and 


reduced it, Anno 1540; and the Turks remained poſſeſſed of it until 


the Year 1687, ſoon after which they leſt this, and all the T erritories 
| the Auſtrians poſſeſs North of the Save and Danke. 


8 


ar 


—_ 


. 0 1 4 


. (. jet 10 the Houſe of Av.) 
5 Situation and Extent. 
or 3: © 
Between 4 and E. Lon. 190 Miles i in «Length. 
N 
| : + Being 1 
44. | 
Between 155 CN. Lat. | [7 Miles in Breadth. 


Boundaries. OUNDED by the River Save e. which divides 
5 B it from Sclawonia on the North, by Beſnia on the 
Eaſt, by Marlacbia on be South, and by the — of Carniola on 


the Welt. | | 
M 3 Chief 


* 


MORLACHIA. 
| Chief Towns. | 
 Carl/iat, E. Lon. 16. N. Lat. 46-5. 


Si/eg, ſituate on the Save Eaſt of Carl/iat. 
Caftanowits, ſituate on the Unna, Eaſt. 


. Soil. Reli ion and Revelation} This Country, 25 40 the Air, 
Soil, and bee ſo much reſembles Sc/awonia, that there is no Ne- 
ceſſity of repeating theſe Articles: Their Religion alſo is the ſame, 

and they have undergone the ſame Revolutions as Sclavonia has done. 


Perſons.] The Croats or Bei, ats, are of a good Stature, and eſteem- 
ed brave, hardy Soldiers, on which Account ſeveral German Princes 
entertain them for their Guards. „„ 


Co derument, Biſheprics, Univerſ ties, and Coins.) As to Government, 
theſe Frontier Provinces having all been reconquered from the 7urks by 
the Houſe of Auſiria, they are all ſubject to that Houſe, and under a 
deſpotic abſolute Dominion, having no Laws but ſuch as the Conque- 
rors pleaſe to impoſe I meet with no Biſhoprics or Univerſities here; 
and the Coins which paſs here are thoſe of Germany or 1 hey. 


Language.] The Lapguage is the Sclavorian. 


OR LAC HI 4 


5 Situation and Extent. 
- ET. oo, 9 
Between and & E. Lon. | : | 100 Miles in Length. 
2 being 
44 | | ee 
Between J and N. Lat. 30 Miles in Breadth. 
— 1 } L | 8 


Boundaries. DOUN DED by Carniola and Croatia on the 
| North, by B/nia on the Eatt, by Dalmatia on the 
South, and by the Gulph of Venice on the Welt, e — to the 

| Hujtrians, but now to the Yenetiars. 
| Chief Town. 

Zegna or Zenp, ſituate on a Bay of the Sea in the Gulph of Venice. 

E. Lon. 16. N. Lat. 45--20. the Sce of a Biſhop, Suffragan of 
Sralatto. 
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. Vitula, 


ſubject to its own 
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Situation and Extent. 


Between 1 and * Lat.“ 
57 | = 


Bunde ies. * | 


Divided into thirteen Fee ſubdivided into Palatiaztes. 


Morawvia on the Weſt. 
Provinces, Palatinates. 
0 Poſunuia 
1 Kaliſh 
| Breſlyle Compr. 
I. Geber Poland, I ladiſla vu Cujavia 
"5:08 the Weſt. Nobrzin 
| * Plocſko 
7M | Rawa 
| Lencicia 
Siradia 
| Inowwlacs 


we. Weſt 3 | 
Lublin 


* 
x 


Cracow 
2. Little Poland, on —5 


Pruſſia Royal, 
N W. of the Wei- 
fel, or Viſtula, moſt 4 
of it ſub. to Poland | 


ſubject to the King 
of Pruſſia 
. TOs, 
North 


6. Courland, North, A 


- 4 
4. Pruſſia Ducal, '$ 


Courland proper 


ute Semigalia pr 


the Baltic Sea and Livona on 
the North, by Ruſſia on the Eaft, by Turkey and 
y on the South, and by . Brandenburg, Silefs ia, and 


OUNDED by 


I 700 Miles in Length 
(Being 


| 680 Miles in Breadth 


\ 


Chief TONES. 
hoe 5 
Kaliſb, Gneſua, E. Lon. 
1-48. N. Lat. 5 3. 

Breſtye 

Wiadiflaw _ 
* Debrizn 
; i Plocſho 
Rara 
Lencicia 
Siradia 
Inotulocz. 


( Cracow, E. Lon. 19 
30. N. Lat. 50. 
Sandomir 
Lublin 


Dangicł, a free City. 
| under the Protection 
| of Poland, E. Lon. 
42 2 N. Lat. 54 
Elbing | 
| Martenburg 
| Culm | 
( Thorn. 
Konineſburg, E. Lon. 
21. N. Lat. 54-40. 
Meniel. 


Roſenne 
Midnic k. 


Goldingen 
Mittag. 


| 
J 
- 
[ 
= 


Pro- 


3% ÞO0£ 4 ND. 


- Provinces. Palatinates. „ Towns. 
4.4. Hs: 3 ia E. Lon. 2515 · 
Lat. 55. | 
_ | Braſlaw I | Braſflaw 
7. Lythuama, Po/eſſeo 18 
North-Eaſt. I Wigteſk 4 Wine 
= Tro. | Troki, Grodno 
Minſti 1 | Minski 
Mſciſtuau Mfſciſlaw 
ier 12 


8. Warſovia, wn 1: 
 Myſſewia in * Cxer 5 — 
f Middle. | — | 


Novigred. 
955  Polacbia i in the Biel. 
1 Lade | nw as 1. 
10. Poleſia, i 5 
A 925 i” Ws *. 1 — Bręſſici. 
11. Red Ruſſa, 18 — Chelm 
South-Weſt. r rt 
Lemberg — Lenberg. 
12. Podolia, | Upper Podblia | " Caminec 
South-Eaft. | 13 Podolia. Rraſlaw. : 
13. Volbinia, Upper Volbinia Luſec, or Lucie Ry 
vouth Eaſt. Lower Volbinia I 3 


Rivers.] | The Rivers are, 1. the Dina, which riſes in Lithuania, 
and, running Weſt, divides Poland from Livonia, falling i into the Bal- 
tic below Riga. 

2. The Weiſel, or Viſula, which rifag © in the South of Sileſia, runs 
Faſt into Poland, and having paſſed by Gracoxw, turns North, and hav- 
ing viſited War/azv, falls into the Baltic at Dantzic by ſeveral Channels, 
receiving the Bog above Plocſko. 

3. The Worta, which runs _ Eaſt to Weſt, and falls into the 
Oder at Kuſtrin. | 

4. The Wilia, which rifng i in the Faſt of Lithuania, runs Weſt by 
Wilna, and having received the Berexini or Rus, ſalls into the Ballic 
near Memel. 

5. The Nieper or Boriſtbenes, which, riſing in the Province of Moſ- 
_ runs Weſt into Poland, then turning South, enters Moſcovy again 
at K:of, then continuing its courſe South- Eaſt, falls into the Euxine des f 
at Oczakonw, having received the Frzyprecsz in its Paſſage. 

6. The Bog, which riſing in Volhinia, runs South Laſt through po- 
adhlia, and falls into the Nieper above Oczakow. 

7. The Nre/ter, which riſes in Red Ruſſia, and running "South-Eaſt, 
divides Poland from Turkey, and. having paſſed by Bender, falls f into the 
Euxine Sea at Belgorod. 


Air.] 


C 7 ( 


Air.] The Air is cold in the North, but temperate in other Party 
of the Kingdom. As this is, for the moſt Part, an inland Country, 
the Weather is more ſettled both in Winter and Summer, than in 
thoſe Places which lie near the Sea-Coaft. Their Froſt continues 
| ſeveral Months in Winter, as their fair Weather does in Summer, and 


is not ſubject to ſuch frequent 8 as maritime, Places and lands 7 


are. 


| | Name and Face of the Country ] Poland | is one 6 large Plain, from 
whence it is ſaid to derive its Name. The only Hills are the Carpathian 
Mountains, which divide it from Hungary and Tranhlvuania on the 


South; and there are ſome large Foreſts of Pines and Firrs in Lithnaxia. | 
The only Sea that Borders on Poland is the Baltic. 


Soil and Produce] The Soil is fruitful eſpecially i in Corn, the Dutch 
loading ſeveral hundred Ships here every Year with it. They import 
from hence alſo Hemp, Flax, Leather, Furrs, Timber, Pitch, Tar, 


Turpentine, Hops, Wax, Pot- Aſhes, Nitre, and Vitriol. And here 


are Mines of Silver, Copper, Iron, Salt, and Coals. 
Animal. The ſame as in Germany. 


Iron. 


& | * They never apply themſelves to Traffick ; this is left to 


the City of Dantzic, and other Port-Towns on the Baltic, or Viſtula. 
Theſe are a different Sort of People that live by Traffick, neither 
| ſubject to the Commonwealth or Pol Gentry. Dantzic is a Repub- 


lick, governed by its own Magiſtrates ; and the common People live in- 


2 State of Freedom in this and other wading Towns, if * to 
the Vaſſals of the Poliſþ Gentry. | 


Conſtitution.] Poland does not only reſemble a Keaublick, but is really 
ſo, and ſtiled ſuch by he Pole, themſelves in their Acts of State; for 
the Legiſlative Power is lodged in the States, and the Executive Power 
in the Senate, of which the King is only Preſident when he is preſent, 
and they can meet and conſult without him. 
The King is elected by the Clergy and Gentry in the Plains of Mar- 


ſaw and it the Minority ſhould be fo hardy to inſiſt on their Diſſent. 


the Majority would fall upon them and cut them in Pieces; they all 


appear unanimous therefore, and pretend to adhere to the ſtrongeſt Si de, 8 


whatever their Inclinations may be. 

The new King is obliged to ſign an Inſtrument called the Pa#a 
Conventa, whereby, he engages that he will introduce no foreign 
Forces, or preter any Foreigners or other Perſons but Natives of the 
Province where they are to execute their reſpective Offices; and tho” 
the King appoints the Officers of State, they are only accountable 
to the Republick, and paid by them. The King cannot diſplace an 


Officer; and if he breaks the Pata Conventa, his Subjects are 


juſtified if they reſiſt him, make War upon him, and even depoſe 
him. He cannot touch the Publick Treaſure. All the Forces are 


paid by the Republick, as well as the Officers of State; and the 


King 


3 ] Their Manufactures are Linen, Wodlen, Braſs, nt 
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King has a clear Revenue of 140,000 J. per Annum. He cannot make 
War or Peace without the Conſent of the States. The King cannot 


marry without the Content of the Republick, and the Queen (as well 


as the King) muſt profeſs herſelſ a Papiſt, or ſhe cannot be crowned, of 


which the laſt Queen wa? an Inſtance : She choſe to waht the Title 


of Queen rather than alter her Religion, which was that of a Lutheran 

Protellant. Her Court is kept at the Charge of the Republick, and a 

Prov iſion made for her on the King's Death ng 
The Diet, or Aſſembly of the States, conſiſts of the Senate and the 


Deputies, or Repreſentatives of every Palatinate (County) and City, 
and mect uſually every two Years; and oftener upon extraordinary Oc- 
.caſions, if ſummoned by the King, or, in his Abſence, by the Aich- 


bithop of Greſna. | | 


I be Senate conſiſts of the Archbiſhoprics, Biſhops, Palatines, Caſtel- 

lans, and great Officers of State. . | „ 
The General Diet fits but fix Weeks, and often breaks up in a Tu- 

mult much ſooner ; for one diſſenting Voice prevents their paſſing any 


Laus, or coming to any Reſolution on what is propoſed to them from 


the -Ihrone,: | 15 Pt 
E od » ; » 1 1 — . = fo 
land is in Reality a Confederacy of united States: Every Palatinate, 


or County, make Laws, which muſt not however be contrary to the ge- 


neral Laws of the Republick enaQed by the Diet, or General Aſſembly 
ot the State. „„ | 1 
Poland proper, and the grand Duchy of Lithuania, are fo diſtinct, 
that each of them have their Crown General, and other great Officers 
of State. | Sn „ : : | 
Dantzic, and ſome other trading Towns, are diſtin Republicks, 


governed by their reſpective Magiſtrates. Ducal Praffia is ſubject to 


the King of Pruſſia, and the Dutchy of Courland to its own Duke. 


King's Titles.) King of Poland, Great Duke of Lithuania, Duke of 
Ruſſia, Pruſſia, Moſſovia, Samogicia, Kiowvia, Vilbinia, Podolia, Pudlachia, 


Livonia, Smolenſho, Seweria, and Czernikovia.” 


Arms] The Arms of Poland are quarterly. In the firſt and fourth 
Gules an Eagle Argent, crowned and armed Or, for Poland. In the 
ſecond and third Guies, a Cavalier armed Cap-a-pee Argent; in the 


 Dexter-Handoa naked Sword of the ſame in the Siniſter a Shield 


Azure, charged with a bearded Croſs, Or, mounted on a courier ot 
the ſecond, barbed of the third, and neiled of the fourth, for Lithua- 
nia. For the Creſt, a Crown, heightened with eight Fleurets, and 
cloſe with four Demi: circles, ending in a Monde, Or. The Motto, 
Habent ſua fidera Reges. . 


Forces.) The Forces of Poland are all Horſe, and ſaid to amount 
to 100,050 z but then it is preſumed they include their numerous Vaſſals 


and Servants who are obliged to tollow their Lords, when they are ſum- 


moned, on Pain of forteiting their Eſtates. | ; 
The Gentlemen hold their Land by military Tenures, and are 
obiiced io bring a certain Number of Horſemen into the Field, in 
2 Proportion 


"0 L 4 5 197 
Proportion to the Value or Rents of theit Lands; but then they need 
not remain in the Field above ſix Weeks, and are not obliged to march 
out of the Kingdom. As they have no Foot, they hire Germans uſualiy 
when they beſiege any Place; and, fince the Accethon of the Saxen 
Family to the 1 hrone, they have had more of their Foot than they 

.  defired, though they are no Expence to the Republick, but paid by 
the King. 1 5 | VV 
Perſons, Temfer, &c.] The Pulanders are perſonable Men, and have 
good Complexions ; eſteemed a brave, honeſt People, without Dith- ED + 
| mulation, and exceeding hoſpitable. They cloath themſelves in Furrs _ £ 1 
in Winter, and over all they throw a ſhort Cloak. They are eſteemed 4 
excellent Horſemen. This is meant of their Gentlemen, but the lower | | 1239 
Sort of People are poor, abject Wretches, in a State of Servitude. _ 8 35 
No People keep grander Equipages than the Gentry : They look 8 | * 
upon themtelves as ſo many Sovereign Princes; have their Guards, E 
Bands of Muſick, and keep open Houſes; but there are no Degrees . 74 
of Nobility, or any other Dittinchon amongſt them, than what their | | | | 
Wealth or Poits in the Government create, though we muſt except two | 1 W 
or three noble Families, as the Saphia's and Ogin/zi's out of this De- op g 
V 3% ũ “ ü . 
Uuiuſtoms and Diwerſions.] The principal Gentry have their Horſe and 
Foot Guards, which are upon Duty Night and Day before their Pa- ER 
laces and in their Ante-chambers, and march before them when they 7, 4 
go Abroad. Their Exerciſes are Hunting, riding the great Horſe, 1 . 
Vaulting, and Dancing. They uſually travel on Horſeback : A Poliſh _ 
Gentleman will not walk a Stone's throw without his Horſe ; and they k 
are fo hardy, that they will ſleep upon the Ground without any Bed or bh | 
Covering in Froſt and Snow. | | . 


Auliquilies aud Curioſilies. Among the Curioſities of this Country 
may be reckoned the wild Men that are frequently found in the Woods, 
v hither it is ſuppoſed their Parents carried them in their infancy to a- 
void the Tartars, who often make Incurſions into Poland, and carry off 

whole Villages of People into Slavery: Upon a cloſe Purſuit it is ſu 
poſed that the Women have been forced to leave their Children behind | 193 
them, for they are frequently found among the Bears, by whom they = 
are nouriſhed and taught to feed like them: Thoſe that have been | 
taken go upon all-fours, though they ſometimes land bpright : They 
have not the Uſe of Speech at hrit, but have been taught to tpeak by 
being brought into Towns and uſcd kindly : They retain no Memory 
of their former ſavage Lives, when they come to be humanized aud 
made converſable. 5 
The Salt-Pits in Poland are wonderful Caverns, ſeveral hundred 


Yards decp, and at the Bottom there are a thouſand int:icate Wind- | | 

ings or Labyrinths: Theſe are exceſſive cold, and ſuch Storms of 
Wind aciſe ſometimes. as nothing can rcliit. One of theſe Mines 7 11 
has yielded the Republick the Value of forty thuuſand Pound: 2 4 464 
Year: And in them are three Kinds of Salt, o cxtreme hard, and 1 


a> 


s 5 L456 


as Clear as Chyyſtal ; another not ſo hard but clearer : The third js fot 
and brittle, and of a pure White. They are forced to take great Care 


ol their Lights, for the Vapour, which is nitrous, will ſometimes take 
Fire and ſet them in a Flame. | | WF 


The Gentlemen of Poland have a Right to all Mines found in their 


70 Lands, whether Metals or Salt, except White Salt, of which the King 
has an Eighth, and ſome ſmall Demands which the Queen and the Of: 
ficers of State have upon the reſt. Ea | 


In the Mountains of Kiof, on the Frontiers of Ruſſia, are a Sort of 


Catacombs, or ſubterranean Vaults, which the Ancients uſed for Bu- 


ry ing- places; where it is ſaid human Bodies are found entire that have 


been buricd many Apes, better embalmed than the Egyprian Mummies. 


Language.) The proper Language of Poland is the Sclawonian, but 
intermixed with the High Dutch; and in Lithuania the Language dif- 


fers much from that of the other Provinces. Latin is generally under- 
| flood and ſpoke by the meaneſt People, though not very correctly. 


The Pater-Noſfter in the Foliſb Language is of the following Tenour, 


Dix. Oycze nasf, ktorys na niebioſuch; mech fie ſevieci imie twoie ; mech 


preyidzie kralefizuo twote ; mech bedzie wwola twoia jacko y w niebietak y 
a Ziemi ; chleba naſſego powſſedniego day nam dzifſia ; yodpuſc nam naſſi 


euiny, jako y my odpuſc amy naſſym 2winowaycom ; ynie wwods, nas pokuſe. 


terie; ale nas wybano ode zdlago ; abowiem twoie jeſi kroleſtwo y moc e 


chwala na bie li. Amey. OP = | TT 
Religion.] The eſtabliſhed Religion is Popery, exe in the a. 
Towns near the Baltic, and there the Lutberan Religion is „ 


but irequently perſecuted by the Republick ; of which the Executions 


at 7 bo n are a late memorable Inſtance. ] he Republic tolerate every 
Religion but Proteſtants, for there are a Multitude of Mahometan Tar- 


tial in Lithuania, great Numbers of Jezus, and many of the Greet Re- 


ligion, who are ſeldom or never diſturbed on Account of their ſeveral 
Perſuaſions. EE | | 

Archbiſboprics and Biſhoprics.] There are but two Archbiſhoprics, 
viz. Gneſna and Leopol. The Archbiſhop of Grejna is always a Cardinal 


and Primate of the Kingdom, and, during an Inter-regnum, and in the 


King's Abſence, he 1s Regent. „„ ” = 
The Biſhoprics are thoſe of Poſna, I ilna, Cracow, Culm, Karnsſ- 


kw, WV Ina9Ww, Mednic 3 FP lo:ſhow, Letſhow, Colmemſee, Faſſemburg, | Premiſ- 


law, and Caminec. 90 


W 
The Gold Ducat of Poland — 
The Old Siver Dollar of Dantxæic 
The Old Rix Dollar of Thorn | | 
The Rix Dollar of Sigi/nurd III. and of Uladi/iaus _ 
Kings of Poland 5 
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Revolutions and memorable Events. 


\ HE Van/als, or Veneti, were the ancient Inhabitants of Poland, 


(fic ty the Romans, Sarmatia Europa.) Theſe were diſpof- 


ſeſſed by the 4." ad Rufſes, who erected ſeveral ſmall Govern- 
ments Which, k length united in Lechus, ſtiled their Duke. Cra- 
cus, the Found: , reigned about the Year 500, and left his 


Dominions to his Ch. ren: After whole Death the Poles elected Piaſtus 
their Duke, whoſe Poiterity enjoyed it till the Year 999; When Duke 


Boleſluus Crobray, with the Concurrence of the Pope and the German 


Emperor, aſſumed the Title of King, and conquered e Moravia, 7 


and Pruſſia, making them tributary to Poland. 


Boliſlaus II. added Red Ruſſia to Poland, by marrying the Princeſs i 


Viceſlaua, Heireſs of that Dutchy, Anm 1059. 

In the Reign of Uladiſiaus, who ſucceeded to the Crown, Anno 12033 
the Pope atligned Fruſſia to the Knights of the Teutonigh Otder, for the 
Service they had done in the Holy Wars, the Pruſſiam being then Pa- 


gans, and the Holy See claiming a Right to diſpoſe of all Pagan Coun- 


tries. 


In the Reign of Levis, who was alſo King of Hungary, (137 6) che 


Poles procured ſeveral Limitations and Reſtraints on the Royal Prero- 

gatives, their Kings being abſolute until then. 

The Princeſs Hedwigis, Daughter of Lewis, ſucceeding him in 1435, 
and marrying Nadiſlaus, Great Duke of Lithuania, that Dutchy became 

united to Poland. 

Caſſimir IV. Who aſcended the Throne Amo 1446, entering into a 
War with the Teutonick Knights, (who endeavoured to render Pru/ra 
independant of the Crown of Poland) a Treaty was at length concluded 
between theſe Powers ; whereby it was agreed, that all that Part of 


Pruſſia which lies Weſt of the River Meiſel, ſhopld be ſubject to the 


Crown of Poland, and the Eaſtern Side ſhould remain ſubject to the Ten- 
tonick Knights, provided the Grand Matter took an Oath of F ealty to 
the King of Poland as his Vaſſal, which was complied with. 

In this Reign the Repreſentatives ſrom the ſeveral Palatinates, Or 
Counties, were fiſt called to the Diet, or Aſſembly of the States, the 
Legiſlative Power being lodged in the King and Senate before. 


About the Year 1520, in the Reign of * Sigiſmund, Lulber's Doctrine 


tending to a Reformation, was introduced into Pruſia, and embraced 
by the City of Danizic and other Towns in the North of Poland. 


The Ruſſians invading Li vonia. in this Reign, the Southern Prov inc2s 


put themſelves under the Protection of Poland, and the North of L*- 
vonia Called in the Swedes to defend them againft the Ruſians, which 
was the Occaſion of perpetual Wars amouylt thoſe Powers. 

Henry of Valuis, Duke of Anſou, being elected King of Poland. 
Anno 1574, abdicated Poland on his ſucceeding to the Crown of 
France: w — Sieben Batyri, Piince of Tianglenvia. wa. 
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eleged Ring of P.lmd, who eſtabliſhed Courts to receive Appeals from 
interior Courts, there being no Appeals allowed before but to the King 
and Council. 

Uladi/laus, who acted this Throne Anno 1632, 1 ey Ruſſia a, and 
took the Capital City of wo, obliging the en to cede the Pio- 
vince of Smolenſ{o to Puland. 

In the Reign of Jahn Caſſimir, Brother of UladiſlaN (who was a Car- 
dina]) and aicended the Throne Anno 1648, Charles Guſtavus King of 
$2weden, in one Year, vis. 1655, made an intire Conqueſt of Poland, 
and (aſſimir fled into Sileſia; but the Swedes retiring next Year, Caſſi- 
mir was reltored : Whereupon he entertained German Forces to ſecure 
his Poſſeſſion, but the Poles apprehending he intended to make himſelt 
abſolute, depoſed him; whereupon he retired into France, and became 
Abbot of St. Germain. 

Michael Wiſnowiſki was next elected, Anno 1670; ; in whoſe Reign the 
| Turks conquered the Province of Podvlia, and beſieged Leopol, compel- 
ling the Poles to yay them an annual Iribute, whereupon the Turks a- 
bandoned Leopol. 5 | 

A new War breaking out, John Sobieſki, the Crown-General, gained | 
a great Victory over the TI, but the Poles refuſing to keep the Field 
any longer, he obtained no great Fruits of his Victory. M.iſnoxoiſti dy- 
ing Hive 1674 4, the Poles elected Fobn Sobieſki their King, in regard of 
his Services 2gainft the Twrks. It was this Sabieſti who joined the Duke 
of Lorrain, the Imperial General, when the Turks beſieged Vienna in 
1682, and obtained that deciſive Victory, which compelled the Infidels 
to abandon Hungary not long after. 

On the Death of Schier, Frederic Auguſtus, Elector of Saxony, was 
choſen King of Poland, Auno 1695, in Oppoſition to the Prince of Conti, 
who was proclaimed King by the French Faction, but obliged to retire 
into France ; and the following Year, 1699, at a Treaty between the 
Tuns on the one Part, and the Germans and Pales on the other, at Carln- 
_ evils, the Turks reſtored Podotia, with the City of Caminec, to Poland. 
After which the Pries inſiſted that the King ſhould tend back his Saxon 
Forces to Germany ; which not being readily complied with, the Diet 

came to a Reſolution that the Gentry ſhould mount on Horſeback and 
drive the Saxons out of the Kingdom ; the King however found Means 
to retain theſe Forces, by repreicnting that they were necefſary to oppoſe 
the Swedes in Livonia : And in the Year 1700 he entered into a Conſe- 
deracy with the Danes, Ruſſians, and Brandenburghers, againſt Charles 
XII. King of Sweden, in which War Augaſlus was defeated in ſeveral 
Battles by the Szvedes, who ſepals d him, and advanced Stani//aus to the 
Throne of Po/and, Anno 1704. Ihe King of Szveden afterw ards purſued 
King Hugulin us into Saxony, took ev ery. T; own there ſubject to Auguſtus, 
except Lore len, and raiſed vaſt Contributions. After which he had the 
Aſſurance to viſit King Arguſtus in Oreſdex, without a Guard, and take 
his Leave of him. 


King 


„)) = 


King Staniſlaus remained on the Throne of Poland until the Year 
1709. when Charles XII. being defeated by the Ruſſians at Pulta>vny, and 
obliged to take Refuge in 71, Ring Auguſtus re-aicended the I'hrone 


of Po and, though he had ſworn not to diſturb Su] rw in the Poſer. 


ſion of it. He kept a conſiderably Body of Sar about him afterwards, 


in order to prevent another Revolution, and his Allies the Rufſuans lived 


at Diſcretion in Poland, for many Years, plundering and ravaging the 
Country in a terrible Manner, under Pretence of Arrears due to them for 


their Services againſt Seveder; which occaſiened a Miſunderſtanding be- 
tween Auguſtus and the Crar, which ran ſo gh, that the Kue ſug- 
geſted to the Poles that Auguſtus intended to make the Crown Ty 


in his Family. | 
Some Time after, the Populace at Thorn (which is a Proteſtant Town 


in Regal Pruſſia) inſulting a Popiſh Proceſſion, Ammo 1724, their Magj- 
{trates and ſeveral Citizens were condemned to die, by Commiſſioners 


| ſent from the Court of Poland to enquire into this Affair, for not ſup- 

preſſing the Tumult: In whoſe Behalf moſt of the Proteſtant Powers of 
Europe interpoſed, threatning to revenge the Magiſtrates Death if they 
were executed; but the Fiema and Hanover ['reaties engaging the At- 
tention of the Powers of Europe at this Time, the unfortunate Protet- 
tant Citizens oFT horn were executed. Nothing more remarkab'e hap- 
pened in this Reign, unleſs it were the Poles attacking the Sax. n Forces, 
and compelling them to leave that Kingdom. 

Auguſtus II: dying in the Year 1733, his Son Auguſtus III. was 95 
vanced to the Throne of Poland, by the Intereit of the Aran and 
Ruſſians, though the French Faction had proclaimed King Stani/lar:, 
who retiring to Dantgic, was beſieged in that City by the Saxcns and 
Ruſſians, and eſcaping from thence retired into Frauce; u herenpon his 
Party ſubmitted and twore Allegiance to King Zupu/ius, vr ho does not 
ſeem to be much in the Affection of the Peotes ; for tho' the King of Pru/- 
fra plundered Saxony, and took the Capital Cite of Dreſclen, "the Por; 


did not move a [ot in his Defence, diſobliged probably by his long Ab- | 


ſence out of the Kingdom. He has married two of his Daughters into 
the, Bourbon Family, one to the King of the 72:9 Stiles, and tue other 
to the Dauphin of France; ſo that it cannot be expecicd he mould ever 
engage again in a Conſederacy againſt that Ringdom; in Caſe of ano 
ther War, the moſt that can be hoped for is that he with and ncuter 

It ſhould have been remembered that the Crown of Poland acknow- 
ledged Ducal Fruſſia to be independant of that Kingdom in 1663, up— 
on Condition that it ſhonid revert to the Crown of Polar on Fuilere vo! 
Male Iſſue. 

The EleQor o b Predrric, wt, Dube of PH. tf. 2 
ſumed the Stile of King, in 180. 
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| Benaderies.} * OUNDED by the Ice Sea or 1 Ocean on the 
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tary and Turkey on the nth, and by Poland, the Baltic Sea, and Save. 
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Belgorod 77 75 eroneſe 
Bulgar Bulgar 
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Faſtem \ - N. Lat: 55. 
Provinces ] Czeremiſſi Proleckarſa 
Little Nowoporod Niſe- Nowepored 
| Don Coſſacs Territory | Donetſhoi | 
¶ Great Nowegored J Novopored, E. Low 3 
| | Ruſs Finland [ 2 " 
uſhan Fi urg 
OO. 2 Kexbolm _ 3 x xholm 
Karelia | |} Notteburg 
* N E. Lon. 31. 
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Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. 


{ Livonia —— — ] CRiea, E Lon. 24. N. Lat 57. 
| | | Narwa, Rewel, Dorpat, Pliſ- 
| | 5 . how, Pernaw 
Weſtern _ Smolenſko FJ $ molenſho 
Provinces. Lernigof * 4 Lernipof 
1 Seefjk — | | Seeff 


| Ukrain, or the Country | | Kiof, or Kiow, E Lon. 30- 0. 


L of the old Coſſacs — Ik N. Lat 51. 


5 ket The Seas of Nuſſia are, the Ice Sea or Frozen Ocean, the 
Sea of Weypats, or Nowa Lembla, the White Sea, and the Baltic, of 
which the Gulf of Finland is Part, upon the North and Welt; the 


 Palus Mzvis, or Sea of Aſeph, on the South. Until the laſt War 

with-Turkey they were Maſters of the North Coaſt of the Euxine Sea; 
and ſtill the old Cofſacs of Ruffa have a Communication with the 
Euxine Sea, by the River Nieper or Borifthenes, from whence they fre- 
quently ifſue in great Numbers, in their Wicker Boats, and invade 
 _ theTurkiſd Territories, bringing home Thonlanga of ems Wreches, | 


whom they make Slaves of. 


- 2098] There are Lakes of vaſt Extent | in the North of Ruffia, 


vis, 1, The Lake Ladega, 2. Onega, 3 The White Lake, 4. limen 
| Lake, : Morſero, and 6. Pepus, 


Rivers.) Their Rivers are, 1. The 7550, which, ban 5 in Bulgar, 
runs North, and, joining the Irtis at Johol ſei, the united Stream ob- 


tains the Name of Irtis to 65 Degrees of North Latitude; and then, 
uniting with the River Oby, carries the Name of O0 till the united - 
Streams fall into the Frozen Ocean oppoſite to Nova Zembla, dividing 


Europe from Afia. 

2. The Mangaſea, which runs from South to North parallel to the 
Oby, and falls into the Frozen Ocean. 

3. The Pezara or Petzora, which, riſing i in Fare runs from South 
to 15 and falls into the Frozen Ocean. 

The Dina, which, riſing in Holog da, runs North, and falls into 

© White Sea below Archangcl. 
| The Molga, olim Aha, which, riſing i in 8 runs Sovih- Eaſt 
through European Ruſſia, receiving the Rivers Mologo. Miſco, Kiſma, 
Ocka, and Samar; then bending its Courle till South Ealt, runs thro” 


Ahatick Ruſfie, and falls into the Caſpian Sea below Aſtracan, by ſeveral 


Channels, being the largeſt and deepeſt River on this Continent; and 
yet ſo landed up at the Mouth, that great Ships cannot pats from Altra- 
can into the Caſpian Sea. 


6. The River Don, olim Tanaic, which riſing i in the Middle of FH 


receives the rene, and then runs South Eait to Kamiſinla, then, 


turning South-Weſt, falls into the Sea of A/ or Talus Mæolis, re- 


ceiving the Doncts above Aſapb. 
7. The Nieper, olim Boriſthenes, which, riſing ir in the Province of 
Mee, tuns South-Wen thro" Poland, then Ent — Auſcovy again, 
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and paſſing by Kief, runs South-Eaſt thro' the Ukrain, and then due 


South thro' Tartary, falls into the Euxine Sea at Oczakoww. 


8. The Lower Davina, which riſing in the Province of Moſcory, 
runs Weſt thro' Poland, and then, dividing Poland from Livonia, all 
into the Paltic below Riga. 


Air and Soil.) It lying in ſo many different Climates, the Air 
mult of Courſe be as different. The North is covered with Snow 
nine Months in the Year, and ſcarce habitable : The Middle of the 


Country is temperate and the Southern Provinces warm. And as the 
Air, fo the Soil is very different. In the North, Foreſts, Moraſſes, 
Bogs, and barren Sands, few Inhabitants, and not many Animals. 
The Middle of Ruſſia and the South are fruitful Countries, and ſup- 


ply the North with all Manner of Proviſions by their navigable Rivers, 


Lakes, and Canals. The Middle of Ruſſia is covered with Snow fix 
Months in the Year. They have continued Froſts in Winter, but as 


ſoon as the Snow melts, Graſs and all Manner of Vegriabics {pring up 
and thrive amazingly. 


Perry obſerves, that the North: Eaſt Winds blow much colder than 
any other in the Beginning of the Winter, coming over vaſt 'I raQts of 


Snow and Ice ; but when the Snows are fallen in the South, then the 
South Winds are as cold as the North. 


Produce.) The Country produces Corn, Graſs, Hemp, Flax, 
Pitch, Tar, Turpentine, Oak, and Firr Timber; their Mines, Silver, 
Lead, and Iron in Abundance. No Country produces ſo much 
Honey and Wax as Rua; ſome make their Fortunes by theſe Ar- 


ticles. They will cut down ſeveral hundred Trees in the Forefts, 


and, dividing the Frunks of the Trees into ſeveral Parts, bore them 


hollow, ſtopping them up at both Ends, only leaving a little Hole for 


the Bees to go in: Every Man that cuts down and prepares theſe 
Lees for Honey, has a Property in them by the Laws of the Country; 
nor can the Bears come at the Honey, tho” they are perpetually in Search 
of it. There is a great deal of ſtrong Mead made of the Honey: And 


they extract Spirits from their Rye, which ey pretend to value more 
than foreign Spirits. 


Face of the Country.] Ruſſia is alt, a level Country, except on 
the North, where we meet with the Mountains of Sc/p. 


Animals.) In the North of Rufjia their Animals are chieſty Rein- 
Deer, Bears, Foxes, Ermins, Martens, Sables, Hares, and Partridges; 
Will owl and Fiſh in great Plenty. In the Southern and Eaſtern Pro- 

vinces they have Neat Cattle, Camels, Sheep, and Hortes: The Hories 


ale a linal! breed, but very hardy. 


Mannfadrres and Traffick.} They caſt great 3 Mortzr:, 
Bombs, and Anchors, and make vaſt Quantities of Small Arms. 
They have the moſt valnable Furrs and Skins in Europe; and for 
thele, and for Warlike and Naval Stores, moſt Nations trafick with 
than. There are large Magazine es of cheſe Manufactures at Peter/- 
hin a _— | luz. 


%%% Ho 


Burg, where, tis ſaid, Foreigners load a thouſand Ships with them 
every Year ; for which they exchange the Produce of their ſeveral 
Countries. OG „ 1 | . 

- They have alſo a very great Trade by Land with China and the 
 Faſfi-Indies, for Gold, Silk, Tea, China Ware, Cc. the Profit whereof 


the Court reſerves to itſelf, bringing home theſe Goods by Caravans of 5 


Camels... - 5 en ED 
Travelling.) They travel in Sledges drawn by Rein Deer in Ruſſian 

Lapland, the Snow being frozen hard enough to bear them : Theſe 

Deer run as faſt as a Race-Horſe, flying in a Manner from one Hill of 


Snow to another. In the Middle of N, they travel alſo in Sledges, : 
but drawn N Horſes. The Sledgę-way is belt beaten in February, when 
1 


they travel Night and Day, in a Kind of Coaches fixed upon Sledges, 


ſo expeditiouſly, that they go from Peterſburg to Moſcow, which is 400 
Miles and upwards, in three Days and Nights, there being a conve- 


nient Place in the Coach to lie down and fleep; but the Horſes are 
changed every fourteen or fifteen Miles. _ | 
_ Conſtitution.) Ruſſia has been generally eſteemed an hereditary 
Monarchy ; though there are Inſtances of the reigning Prince diſ- 


poſing of the Crown to diſtant Branches of the Royal Family, and 


ſometimes to Perſons not at all related to it in Blood, as where Peter 
the Great conſtituted his ſecond Wife, Katherine, Empreſs, (though 


| ſhe was of mean Extraction) to the Excluſion of his Grandſon 


Peter II. At preſent the Crown of Rufia may be deemed elective, 


and of the worſt Kind of elective Monarchies ; for the preſent Em- 


| Preſs was advanced to the Throne by the Soldiers, without con- 

ſulting the States, though ſhe had the leaſt Pretenſions to that Throne 
of any of the Royal Family: However, ſhe has got all the Heirs 
of the Crown in her Power. The Infant John and his Mother, with 


the reſt of her Children, ſhe keeps cloſe Priſoners; and the Duke of 


Holſlein, whom ſhe has declared her Heir, and who has indeed a prior 
Title, ſhe keeps in her Palace, and never ſuffers him to fiir out without 
her. | | | 5 


Czar Peter's Reformation.] Never any Nation received fo entire 


a Change as this did in the Reign of Peter the Great, as to their 
Habits, Improvement in the Sciences, military Diſcipline, and 
Navigation. They formerly wore Caps in the Form ot a Sugar- 


Loaf, turned up with Furrs, a Kind of Veſt and Gown down to 


their Heels, like the A/atics, and were very fond of long Beards ; 
but Peter I. obliged them to cut off their Beaids, and imitate our 
ge © Joes i „%% LD | N 

Ihey deſpiſcd all Arts and Sciences, and looked on every other 
Nation with the utmoſt Contempt, never imitating any of their Im- 
provements, or travelling amongſt them. Their Armies were a 
confuſed Multitude, and they had not a iingle Ship on their Coaſts ; 


| when Peter I. travelling through all the polite Nations of £Zuregpe, 


in the Beginning of this Century, obliged his Subjects to, do the 
tame, and be inſtructed in every Art and Science. He alſo eſtabiiſh- 
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ed Academies at Peterſburg, and brought learned Men thither from 
every Nation in Europe. This City he built in the Year 1703, and 
made it the Capital of his Empire Nor did he only encourage 
the Sciences, but introduced all Manner of Diverſions praQtiſed in 
other Cities, as Plays, Operas, Concerts of Muſic, c. But no- 
„thing did he endeavour with greater Application, than the Diſci- 
plining his Troops, and raiſing a Royal Navy. His Forces, which 
were the Contempt of all his Neighbours, he . equal to the beſt 
Troops in Europe. and his Fleet, in a few Years, became an Over- 
match for that of Sweden. And as the Nuſſians are Men of good 
Stature, hardy and robuſt Conſtitutions, if the ſame Diſcipline is 
kept up, which Peter the Great introduced, they cannot fail of 


omg a conſiderable Figure i: in this Fan of me World 1 in a few 
leit. | 


The Titles of the Sovereign and Nobility.] Pr the Great ſled 
himſelf Emperor of all the Ruſſias, and having enumerated moſt of 
the Provinces of the Empire, 2d4dgd Czar of Daour and Samoieda, 
Commander and Lord of the /verfan Countries, the Kartalinſchian, 
Eruſinchian and Kaberdinſchian Dominions of Circaſſia and Georgia, 
and many other Countries Eaſt. Weſt, and North, the Inheritance 
of his Anceſtors: But being wearied with the tedious Recitals of his 
Titles in Addreſſes and Acts of State, he ordered that the followin 
Words only ſhould be uſed in ſuch Inſtruments, wiz. YVoffeas Milleſtia 
Viſbia Sudaria, i. e. To his moſt hiphly gracious Majefiy, and that inſtead 

of their ſling themſelves his Slaves, they ſhould write themſelves his 
Subjects. 


I be ancient Nobility of Ruſſia were ſtiled . or Knazey, Boyars, 
and Varwvods. 
The Knez were Dukes or Sovereign Princes; and when the Duke 
of Ruſſia reduced theſe Princes under his Dominion, he ſtiled himſelf 
Tur GxraT Duke. 
The Boyars were the Nobility of the ſeveral Duchies or Principa- 
lities, and the Vaiwveds were Governors of Provinces. 
The Honours of Knez or Boyars are ſeldom conferred on any 
Subject at preſent. 'The late Czars, as well as the prefent Em- 
preſs, creating Princes, Counts, and Margraves, as the Emperors 
of Germany do: And their Eſtates are divided equally among 


the Sons, the Lene. enjoying the fame Title as their el d . 
Brother. . . 


Arnis. The Arms of Ruſſia are, Or, an Eagle diſplayed, bear- x 
ing on its Breaſt a Shield Guſer. charged with a Cavalier gent, 
(St. Georze or St. Michael) fighting with a Dragon; and over the C 


Head of the Eagle three Crowns, wiz. for Mpſcow, Caſan, and 
Aſtracan. | 
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Forces.) The Ruſſian Forces are computed to amount to three 
hundred thouſand Men, which are eaſily raiſed, every Town and 


Dit ic 


. 15 197 


Diftrit being obliged to ſend in ſuch a Number of able-bodied Men, ; 


as the Government direct. 


Rewenues.] The Revenues of the Crown are ſaid not to amount 


| ts more than three Millions Sterling: But then one Shilling will 
= 3 as much as three with us. They furniſh their Soldiers with 


roviſions as well as Cloaths, both upon a March and in Quarters, 
and only allow each the Value of five Farthings a Day to ipend. 
When the Ruſſian Troops are quartered in their own Country, the 


Peaſants ſend in Proviſion for their Subſiſtance. The Revenues of 
the Crown, paid in Money, are, 1. A Kind of Land-Tax on all 
Eſtates ; the Peaſants alſo are taxed for their Bagnio's, Bees, Mills, 
Fiſheries, and other !'offeſſhons ; other Revenues ariſe from Mono- 


polies. The Court monopoliſes the Furr Trade, that of China, and 


all ſtrong Liquors, whether Beer, Mead, or Spirits: Theſe are ingroſ- 
fed, ns, muſt be purchaſed of the Agents of the Government ; nor 
ate the Clergy excuſed from Taxes. Czar Peter ſeized the Lands of 
the Church, and added them to his own Demeſnes, but reſtored the 
greateſt Part again. The Patriarch's Lands were diſtributed among the 
Monaſteries and Nobility. 1 85 


Perſons and Habits.] The Ruſſians are of a good Stature, and inclin- 


able to Be corpulent. Their Features and Complexions are gocd, and 


they have hale vigorous Conſtitutions. . 
The Features and Complexion of the Women are not to be found 
Fault with; but without a pretty deal of Red in their Faces they are 


not thought handſome ; and if Nature has not furniſhed them with it, 


they lay on the Red very thick, and look upon black Lecth as an Ad- 
dition to their Beauty. | OS, = 
Peter the Great compelled them to conform to the Habit of their 
Neighbours on the South-Weſt of them: And Women of Diſtinction 
follow the German and French Modes. | 5 5 
The Laplanders and Samoieds, who inhabit the Coaſts of the Frozen 


Ocean, are of the Tartar Make, and cloath themſelves, from Head 


to Foot, in the Skins of their Rein Deer, tewing two Skins together, 
ſo that they have the Hair next them, as well as on the Outſide, 
their Coat and Cap being all of a-piece. Inſtead of a Shirt, thev 
wear a Waiſtcoat made of a young Fawn's Skin, which kecps them 
warm. NE nw ; 
Puniſbments.] Every Lord or Maſter, who. has the Command of 
another, may puniſh his Servant with the Batogs ; where the Offen- 
der is ſtretched upon the Ground naked, and beaten with Sticks, by 
two Fellows, till he is ready to expire. The great Officers of State 
are ſometimes thus puniſhed by their Superiors ; for it 1s not their 


Cuſtom to turn Officers out for little knaviſh Practices, but to inflict. 
Corporal Puniſhment on them, and this is iuflicted arbitrarily without 


Trial. ES | | | 
Antiquities and. Curioſities.) Their extenſive Canals may well be 

reckoned among the Curiolities of this Country, particularly that of 

855 - K | M orcnelx, 
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Moronelz, made by Peter the Great, between the Rivers Dox and 


olga, whereby he extended the Navigation upwards of a thouſand 


Miles through his Dominions; and a communication was opened be- 


tween the Baltic, Euxine, and Caſpian SEAS. Men of War were built 
at Woronetz, in the Middle of Ruffia, in order to ſend them down 
the Don into the Euxine Sea, when the Ruffrans were Maſters of the 
Palus Maotis, though there was not a Ship in Ruſſia at the Acceſſion 


of Peter the Great. 


>a . the moſt ignorant and barbarous People, | 
obliging them to alter their Habits and Cuſtoms, and introducing all 


Manner of Arts and Sciences amongſt them, in a ſingle Reign, is as 


extraordinary an Event as ever happened ſince the World began. 


. The Rein Dear of the Laplanders are a Curioſity as well as their 
Maſters; theſe Animals rather fly with their Sledges, than draw them 
on the Top of the Snow ; they browſe upon the Bark and Branches 


of Trees, and dig deep through the Snow to come at the Moſs under- 


ncath, having ſcarce any other Food. 

Their Partridges, Hares, Foxes, and ſome other Animals, turning 
white in the Northern Provinces, during Winter, is very extraordinary, 
and could ſcarce be credited, if there had not been ſo many Eye-wit- 
neſſes of it, not only here, but in all Countries that lie withig or near 
the Arctic Circle. 

The (Yes on the Ukrain have ſcarce any Town in their Country, 


but are perpetually rambling from Place to Place. Every Tribe, of 


which there are upwards of forty, build them a Houſe (where they ſtay 
any Time) with flight Materials, capable of containing a thouſand 
People each, which they leave behind them on their Removal, and 
erect ſuch anciber at their next Stage. Their wicker Boats, covered 
with Skins, with which they iſſue out of the River Nieper into the 
Euxine Sea, and invade the Turkiſh Territories, have been mentioned 
alread 

Moſcone itſelf is one of the greateſt Coriolities i in the Ruff lan Empire. 
This City comprehends four Lovns united, as London does three; and 


is adorned with three Royal Palaces ; three Caſtles regularly fortified, 


and more than 1200 Churches, beſides a magnificent Cathedral, de- 
dicated to the bleſſed Virgin, and 400 Noblemen's Palaces. The W hole 
is of a circular Figure, "hirty Miles in Circumference. The River 


 Meleowa runs through! it. and they have a Bridge over it one Third longer 


than London Bridge There are berween twenty and thirty hne ons 
ſteries in and about the City. | 


Language. ] Their L. Anguage is a Mixture of the Sclavonian and Poliſh. 
The Ruſlan Patcr-No/'er is as follows Oiſte naſÞ, ije ei na nebeſech ; 
da oa imia We da pridet tæarſtwie twoie; da budet woila twoia 
ako ua ut heſi i na gti; cbleb naſb naſuſchit 4/4 namdnies ; i ofiavinam 
dolgi naſta Jil vie ei mi Hu vliaem 7 inicoiu naſhim; i nt Vovedin; nas d 
igel henie, n9 1/0awI 1.45 01 catap 0 Amen. | 


Their Chargers ſomething retemble the Greet; they have thirty- 
"x Letters. Their ra was ſtom the Creation of the World, until 
' | we 
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the Year 1700, and their Year began on the iſt of September; but Czar 


Peter I. then ordered their Year to begin on the iſt of January, and 
the Birth of Chriſt to be their Æra. e | 


Religion.] The Ruſſians are of the Greek Communion, and had a 
Patriarch at 1oſcow, until Peter I. laid him aſide, as thinking it an 
unneceſſary Office, and ſeized on the Lands and Revenues of the Pa- 
triarchate, declaring himſelf Head of the Church: However, they 

have ſtill Metropolitans, Archbiſhops, and their Sees well endowed : 

Their Secular Prieſts have neither Glebe or Tythes, but depend upon 
the Perquiſites which ariſe from their Office, and ſeldom preach but in 
Lent. They deny the Pope's Supremacy, and abhor the Worſhip of 
Images ; but have a Multitude of Pictures of the Saints in their 
Churches, whom they pray to as Mediators. Their Faſts are very 

ſevere: they have four Lents, which take up near Half the Year. 
here area great many Monaſteries and Nunneries in Ruffia ; but by 
a Regulation of Peter I. none are ſuffered to take the Vow until they 
are 50 Vears of Age, or, indeed, admitted till then into a Cloiſter. Ihe 
Doctrine of Trantubſtantiation prevails in the Greet Church. Their i 

Prieſts are allowed to marry, but not their Biſhops ; they believe that N 1 
the Holy Ghoſt does not proceed from the Son. e 


ME TROPOLITANS 650 
Nioauſti and Ha- 5 Mokowſkey and & : Rezanſhoy and 


li Koi . 12 5 odonſſoy. : Mooromſkoy. P | 
{| Tobolſhoy and Ir- | ; Roſtoauſcoy and 1 
N cutzhoy. 1 Vareſtaſſcey. 1 
. (i) 5: 1 Mb: 
| { Nowogerodſtis and . 12 and _ { Niſicorordſcti PL: 
5 0 Welikelutjy. I Beloxerſti. 3. 2 and Jalatorſti. 1 | HE: | 
Kaſanſtoy and Kolomenſti and . Peſcowſky and 15 90 
0 Ivegaſey. i t  Narafty. | | N 
IJ Jiaiſti and Veli- 8 5 Archanikeloroodſei $ WH oronetſhoy and . | 
a coperinſl i. and Kolmoroſky. | 3 Tavarowhey, 9 
{| Chernitowſki and oy Belogordſti and i 0 Uſuſei and n 
Felerburſtoy and Suſclalſtoi and 5 e 
0 5 Sbatenßur toi. 4 Kaſemirſici. „ 
BIS HOPRICS, (7.) 5 e 
1. Aſftrankanſkoi. ) (5. Snolenſtoi. . 154 
2. Smolenſno:. 6. Ladowki, | [} 
3. Perejaſlowſkt. C- 7; Jem. 5 at el 
4. Ter, oi. | | | | 1 þ | 
UNIVERSITIES, (4) Ms 
1. Moſcow, | ſ 3. Chernikow, * | [21h 
2. Kiaw. 4. Harkow. $1 3.1 
| ACADENTIES,. (z.) | e 
At Moſcow and Peter/burr.. = rhe 
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The Metropolitans, ſince the Aboliſhing the Patriarchate, have no Su- 

riors nor, are accountable to any Eccleſiaſtical Court or Juriſdiction: 
The Synod of the Clergy cannot call them to Account. 

Each of the Metropolitans and Archbiſhops, it appears, have two 


Dioceſes, the Biſhops but one. 


The Czar, Peter the Great, did not only ſeize the Lands and ** 
ſeſſions of the Patriarch, but thoſe ot the Monaſteries; but finding 
gave a general Diſguſt, he reftored the Monaſteries their Lands, and 
diſtributed the Landsof the Patriarch —_ his Nobility. 


Coins. The proper Coins of Rufſia are the ſilver Ruble, valued at 
4 5. 6d. and the "Half and Quarter Ruble, with their Copec, or Penny. 
The Chervonitz is a Gold Coin of 95. 64. Value, uſually called a Du- 


cat by Foreigners. 


Revolutions and memorable Events. 


HE Ruſſes are of Seyihian or Tartarian Extraction, a wander- 
| ing People, without _e fixed Habitation ; the very Name of 


Ruſſe, 'tis ſaid, implies a VHaunderer. Kiof, the Capital of the Ukrain, 


was the firſt City they built Their Prince Wolodemir having extended 
his Conqueſt far towards the Eaſt, laid the Foundation of another City, 
Anno 1000, to which he gave his own Name, Molodomir. To this 


City he removed the Seat of the Government; and having mar- 
Tied the Daughter of the Grecian Emperor, Baſilins Porphyregeneſla, 


pro ſeſſed himſelf a Chri/ſiian, and introduced the Greek Religion in 
Ruſſia, Meny more of the 7artar Leaders left their rambling Life, 
and built them Towns about the fame "Time ; but the Kuſes, being 
the moſt potent Tribe, made the reſt dependent on them. Ihe Tar- 


tars of (aſſun, Aſiracan, and other Eaſtern People, obſerving the grow- 

ing Power of the Rufes, entered into a Contedcracy againſt them, Anno 
1237, and, after a War of ſome Duration, obliged the Nuſſiuus to be- 

come tributary to them; and the) e ſubject to the Kingdoms of 


Calſan and Aftracan, upwards of two hundred Years. The Rua, 
having thrown off the Tartur Yoke, removed the Seat of the Govern- 


ment to Moſcow, in the 13th Century. Jobn Haſiloxuilæ, who began 
his Reign in 1450, united the ſeycral States and Principalities of the 


Refrans, and added the Dutchies of Nowevored and 7 weer to his Do- 
minions, as his Son did the Dutchics of Pleſhow acd & ole TFobn, 
or Ian Bajthwits, his Grandſon, vho began his Reign in 1540s 5 


made a Conque!t of the N: in dom of Aaſan and Affracun; and wa 


tir it acknowledged Sovereivn. ci that vaſt Tract ot Country called 
Siberia, which extends Eau are as lar as C ind. It was in this Prince's 
Reign. that the Englijb, under Capt ain Caucellan, (who went out with 
vir {ſigh 12iddleten to diſcover the North Eall Lallage to Chiua lap- 
peel to be driven inte the Port of Archungel, and firſt eſlabliſhed 
a rade with Rufia by Sca; which had never been viſited by the 
Shipping of anv Natlon wazrever tül then. The En:l:ijh entered 


«a 041 


on this Expedition u the Reign of Za VI. King of England, 


FE 1553. 
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Jebn Bafilewitz did not only make very conſiderable foreign 
Conqueſts, but ſubdued the Vaſſal Ruſſian Princes, and perfectly de- 
ſtroyed the Conſtitution, which he could not effect, till he had cauſed 
ſeveral of the T ributary Princes with their Families to be maffacred, 
and ſeized on their Territories, from whence he obtained the Name of 
The Tyrant. The Cofſacs or Czercaſjes, who inhabit the Ukrain, ſitu- 
ate between the Rivers Don and Nieper, ſubmitted to the Czar Ylexis 


Michaelwitz, Father of Peter the Great; many of the Calmucs, Circaſ= 


| fran;, and Georgian Princes alſo have ſubmitted to the Ruſſians. | 
The Czar, Peter the Great, reigned jointly with his elder Brother 


John, until the Year 1696; when John died, leaving three Daughters, 
wiz. 1. The Princeſs Katherine, married to Charles Leopold, Duke of 


Mecklenburg Sverin; the Princeſs Anne married to Frederic-William, 
Duke of Courland, and the Princels Proſcevia., 


Czar Peter, the firſt Year he became ſole Monarch of Ruſſia, laid 


5 Siege to Ajoph, which lies on the Palus Næctis, near the Mouth of the 


River Don, and took it from the Turks, Anno 1696; and thus havin: 

opened a Paſlage into the B/ack Sea, he deſigned to have built a Royal 
Fleet, and to come in for a Share, at leaſt, of the Navigation of that 
Sea with the Turks; and accordingly ſent to moſt of the Maritime 
Kingdoms in Europe for Ship-builders, offering great Rewards to ſuch 


as would come into his Country, and aſſiſt him in raiſing a Fleet. He 


ſoon after travelled into Holland and England, taking young Noblemen 


and Gentlemen with him, to learn the Art of Navigation, as well as 
Ship-building. The Czar, while he was in Exgland, worked himſelf 


in the King's Yard at Depiſord, and made his Noblemen handle the 


Ax. He acquainted himiclf alto with almott every other Art and 


Science, and carried People of all Profeſſions back with him, promiſing 
them great Encouragement. ED 


He made a Truce with the Turts in the Year 1700, and declared 


War againſt Charles XII. the young King of Sweden, having firſt en- 
tered into a Contederacy againſt that Prince, wich the Kings of Den- 
mark, Poland, and Pruf/ia. He was very unfortunate in the Beginnin 


of that War, being deieated by the King of Seweder, as he lay before 
Narwva with an Army of 100,c02 Men, loſing all his Cannon and 


Baggage, though the Swearſh Army did not amount to 20,c00 Men. 

However, the Czar obtained a Victory over the Swedes in Livonia, in 
the Year 1702, and took Marienburg, and leveiel other Towns. It 
was in the luſt mentioned City that one of his Generals took the Lady 
Katherine, v hom the Czar atterwards made his Empreſs, tho' ſhe was 
an obſcure Virgin of mean Extraction. Ihe Ofncer who took her, 


proud of his Prize, could not help doaiiing of it before the Czar, who 


demanded to tee her; at which the General trembied, but dur} not 
di. pute his Sovereign's Commands. Ihe Czar no ſooner ſa her, but 
he ordered tis General to withdrew, und from that Lime tool: her to 
his Bed, and at length married her. | 

The Czar, Chtaining that decifive Victory over the King gi Sweden, 
at Pultowny in the Ukrain, £rzno 17cg, ſbon after made an entire Con- 


Queſt of Livnua, depoted Stauiſtuu, Ning oi Puig, and replaced | 


King A. g op that I hrone again, 


The 
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The Turks breaking the Truce with the Ruſſians in 1911, the Czar 
entered Moldawia, in Expectation of being joined by Mazeppa their 
General, with a great Body of Troops ; in which being deceived, he 
was ſurrounded by the Turks on the Banks of the Pruth, and after a 
Battle of three Days, forced to purchaſe Peace, and agreed to deliver 
up Aſaph, and all the Places he was poſſeſſed of on the Black Sea, 
Having eſcaped from the Turks, he returned Home, and, joining his 
Northern Allies again, he reduced the Swediſh Pomerania in 1913 ; and 
in the Year 1714, his Fleet defeated that of Sweden, in the Gulph of 
Fin and. After which he proceeded in introducing all Manner of Arts 
and Sciences at Peterſburg, and particularly an academy Marine. The 
Patriarch of Moſcow dying about the ſame Time, he cauſed himſelf to 
be acknowledged Head of the Greek Church, ſeized the Lands of 
the Patriarchate, and the Monaſteries, and added them to his own De- 


meines. 


He viſited France in the Year 1717, and particulacly the Academy 
of Sciences; invited ingenious Men of every Profeſſion to accompany 
him to Kula, tempting them with great Rewards to inſtruR his Sub- 
jects. Returning to Peterſburg in the Year 1718, he ordered his only 
Son the Czarowitz, to be tried for a Conſpiracy againſt him in his Ab- 
ſence, and procuring him to be condemned, the young Prince died in 
Prifon. The Czar having made himſelf Maſter of Finland, he invaded 
Srweden itſelf, deſtroying their Copper and Iron-Works, burning and 
plundering the Country in a terrible Manner, (but this was after the - 
Death ot Charles XII. King of Sweden, when the Princeſs Ulrica was 

upon the Throne of Sweden) whereupon ſhe offered him advantageous 
Terms ol Peace, and it was at length concluded inthe Year 1721, that 
Livonia, Irgria, Carelia, and the Diſtrict of Wyburg in Finland, ſhould 
be confirmed to Rah. About the ſame Time the Czar took upon 
himſelf the Title of Emperor of all the. Ruffras, and he was after- 


. . wards acknowledged as ſuch by all the Powers of Europe. 


The Czar, taking Advantage of the Civil Wars in Perfia, made 
himſelf Maſter of ſeveral Provinces in that Kingdom in 1722, e 
larly of the South-Weſt Coait of the Caſpian Sea. 

About the ſame Time he obliged his Subjects to ſwear they would 
obey whomſocver he ſhould nominate his Succeſſor; after which he 
appointed the Empreſs Catherine Alexiewna, being his ſecond Wite, to 
ſucceed him; and dying in the Year 1724, lhe aſcended the Throne 
of Ru Na. 

The King of Denmark having ſeized on that Part of the Dutchy 
of S{zfwick, which belongs to the Duke of Holſtein, and the Cza- 
rina equipping a firong Fleet, which the Danes imagined was for 
the Recovery of Sizfwwick, which belonged to her Son-in-Law the 
Duke of Helſtein, the Danes applied to England for Protection 
againſt the Relſaus, as the Sat edes did allo at the ſame Time, appre- 
henlive of another Invaſion. W hereupon his Briarnic Majeſty lent. 
a Squadron of Men of War into the Ballic under the Command 
o: vir Charles Waper, to protect both Nations againſt the Ruſſiaus; 
and, as it was given out, to prevent the Kyſrans bringing over the 

. Pretender 
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Pretender to Exgland, though the Czarina declared it had never en- 
tered into her Thoughts. Sir John Norris was ſent with another Squa- 
dron into the Baltic the next Year, 1727, on much the ſame Pretences. 


The Czarina dying after a Reign of two Years, Peter, a Minor, 


Grandſon of Peter the Great, and Son of the Czarowitz who died in Pri- 


ſon, was advanced to the Throne of Ku/:a, by the Appointment of the 


late Czarina; to whom the Prime Minitter, Prince Menzzihoff, procured 
his Daughter to be eſpouſed ; but the Ruſſians, reſenting his Inſolence, 
cauſed him to be baniſhed into Siberia. Prince Dolgorubi, the next 


Miniſter, ſplit upon the ſame Rock Menzikoff had done, by cauſing his 


Daughter to be contracted to the young Emperor. For the CzaPdying 
of the Small-Pox ſoon after, Prince Dolgoruli was alto baniſhed into Fi- 


beria by the Empreſs Anne, Succeſſor of Peter II. not only for cauſing 
his Daughter to eſpouſe the late Emperor, but ſor obliging the Emprets 


to ſign an Inſtrument at her Acceſſion, whereby ſhe transferred great 
Part of her Authority to the States; though ſhe found Means to break 
through it, and reigned as deſpotically as any of her Predeceffors. 


The King of Poland, Auguſtus II. dying in 1733. the Czarina and the 
Emperor of Germany, by their Influence, advanced his Son Auguſtus III. 
to the Throne of Poland, though the French Faction bad proclaimed 
| Staniſlaus ; which being reſented by the French King, who had married 


the Daughter of Staniſlaus, that Monarch, with his Allies the Kings of 


Spain and Sardinia, invaded the Emperor's Dominions in [taly and Ger- 


many. | 
The Ruſſians ſent 30,000 Men as far as the Rhine, to the Aſſiſtance 


of the Germans; but the Emperor being ſorſaken by all the reft ol his 


Allies, was forced to yield up Naples and Szcily to the King of Spdin's 


Son, Don Carlos; and the Duke of Lorrain was forced to exchange 
Lorrain for Tuſcany in Italy. This War was no ſooner ended, but the 


Turks invaded Ruffia and the Empire of Germany : and though the HR, 
fans were ſucceſsful on their Side, over-running Crim Tartary and Lit- 
tle Tartary twice, and taking Oczakow, and other Places on the Bluck 
Sea; yet the Emperor being driven out of Serwvza, and Belgrade be- 
ſieged, he found himſelf under a Neceſſity of clapping up a Peace, 
without including the Ruffrans his Allies. After which the Ruf/tans 
were obliged to relinquith all their Conqueſts on the Black Sea, and 


make as good Terms as they could ior themſelves ; and not long be- 
fore the Czarina ſurrendered to the Perſans all the Conqueſts Peter the 
Great had made in that Kingdom, near the Shores of the Caſpian Sea. 


The Czarina Anne, dying on the 25th of Ofober 1540, appointed 


for her Succeſſor John the don of Anthony Ulric, Duke of Brunſjwick- 


WWolfembuttle, and of June his Wite, Daughter of Charles Duke of 
Mecklenburg, and the Princeſs Katharine, who was Daughter of 
the late Czar John, elder. Brother to Peter the Great, During the 
Minority of the young Emperor, who was ſcarce fix Months oid 
at his Accellion, Count Þiron, Duke of Cur land, had been nomi— 
rated Regent by the late Czarina; which the Princels Anne, the Em- 

| peror's 
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peror's Mother, imagining ſhe was better entitled to, if not to the 
Throne itſelf, ordered Count Munich to apprehend the Duke of Cour. 


land, cauſed him to be tried for High 1 reaton, and condemned to die, 


but was content with baniſhing him to Siberia. After which the af. 
ſumed the Regency, but did not enjoy it long; for the Rufron Guards 
and Generals of the Army, conſpiring with the Princels Elizabeth, 
youngeſt Daughter of Peter the Great, pr * her Empreſs on che 
5th of December, 1741; and made the Infaht. Emperor, with his Father 


and Mother the Duke and Dutcheſs of Brun/wwick Wilfſembuttle, Prifoners, 


together with Count Munich and Ofterman the Chancellor. The Sen- 
tencet᷑ paſſed againſi the Family of the Del2orakt's, and other Noblemen, 
in the Reign of the Empreſs Anne, were reverſed, and the Duke of Ger. 


land was recalled from his Exile in Siberia. Count Munich and O//er- 


mn were condemned to die, and led to the Place of Execution, but 
their Sentence was changed to Baniſhment in Siberia. | 
The Czarina Elizabeth ſoon after her Acceſſion, invited the young 


Duke of Holſiein (deſcended from her elder Siſter) into Nuſſia, declared 85 
him her Heir, and gave him the Title of Grand Prince of Ruffra ; 


v hereupon he relinquiſhed his Pretenſions to the Throne of S2veden, to 


__ which he was allo next Heir, and profeſſed himſelf of the Greek Church, 
und is ſince married to the Princels 4l:xiezona of Anhalt Zerbj!, by whom 
he hath Iſſue a Son, named Paul Perrowitz, for whole Birth great Re- 


Joicings were made in England and other F oreign Countries, as well as 
at Peterſburg, the Capital of Rufa. 
In the mean Time a War breaking out between Ruff:a and Sqveden, 


the Swedes were defeated, and the Ruſſans made an entire Conqueſt of 


Finland ; moſt Part whereof, however, they relinquiſhed at a ſucceeding 
Treaty, the Ruſſians retaining only Mybug, and tome other Territories 
Eaſt of the River Kymen. 
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Grand Diviſions. | Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. 


[ Thorne Lapmark —? ( Thorne, E. Lon. 22-45. 


| N. Lat. 65-45. 
1. Lapland and 5 Lapmark — | Kimi 


Weſt Bothnia 4 Lula Lapmark - $4 Lula 


North. Titbia Lapmark - q i Piuthia 

1 Uma Lapmark + | Uma 

Le Botbnia Katan. 

[ Uplandia - - = ¶ Stockbolm, E. Lon. 18. 
II. NI 5-30 

3 | | r 

I Suder mania | | Nikopping 
Meſima nia ] Arofia 


| 2. EPR Proper, 4 Nericia - © = \ ) Orebra 


in the Middle. Geftricia = fete 
| RS Helfingia =- - | | Dilſto 
{| Dalecarlia - = | | Hedmora” 
| Medelpedia - - | | Fudal 
Anger mania Hernoſand 


* Jemptia ) | Reflundt. 
[ Eaff Gothland - = 8 ( Norkoping | 
Well Gothland — Gottenberg, E. Las. 11— 
30. N. Lat. 58. | 


"Ew Woo! 2 | Caimar 


Wermeland - = Carolflade i 
3 Gutbland. 8 5 - 4 Datia - - 34 Daleburg, Malmoe 


Sd v Gan 
| 2 = - | | Chriflianflagh, Corel 
feroon 


{ Halland = 5 L Helmſled. 
1 Eaft — - = }J ( Natarleby 


Cajania C. ajanburg 

Savoloxia op Koſhimpe 
53 Nyland = - #* ; Helſmefort 
+ Finland. 4 Travaſtia = 959 Travaſtius 


: Finand Proper Y | Abo, E. Lon. 21-30. 
| . Lat. 66-30. 
Zo { Raſeburg.. 
The Remainder of Finland, wiz. Kexholm and Carelia, of which 


WW yburg is the Capital, have been mentioned 1 in the Deſcription of — 
to which they belong at preſent. 


{ Weſtern Pomerania, I ( Stralſand. E. Lon. 13- 22. 


Part N Lat. 54-23. 
5. Territories in In Mecklenberg 1 = 5 Wiſmar 
Germany, latel Bremen and Ferden, Bremen, E. Lon. 8-20. 
belon = to * now annexed to the 4 N. Lat. 53-25. 
Seal : Elect. of Hanover \ Br — 


| Denxponts, or Ver- | | Deuxports, E. Lon. 7-15. 
« brugger in the Pa- 3 N. Lat. 49-25. 
L latinale | | 6. duch 
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Gothland «<= = (Vis, E. Lon. 18. 
; N. Lat. 57-30. 
6. Sewediſh Iſlands, <Oeland < © - \ Bornbolm 
| Aland = — Caftleholm 
1 Rugen - = Bergen. 


Mountains] The moſt noted Hills are the Dofrine Mountains, which 


hundred Miles. f 


| Lakes.) There are Abundance of Lakes in Sweden, of which the 
Chief are, 1. The Mellar Lake, on which Stoctholm ſtands; 2. the 
ener; 3. the Wetter; 4. Cajania ; and, 5. Fende. „„ 


Rivers.) There arc few navigable Rivers but a Multitude of Tor- 


Tun from North to South, between Sweden and Norway, for many , 


"rents, which deſcend precipitately from their Mountains. The chief 


Rivers are, 1. Torne, which riſes in Norwegian Lapland, and, running 
from North to South, falls into the Bottom of the Bothnic Gulph. 
There are a great many Copper and Iron Mines near the Banks of it, 
and Abundance of Mills on the Stream, and Forges for working their | 


Metal. The Fiſhermen, who live on the Banks of this River, exchange 


their ſalted and dried Fiſh, Furrs, and Skins, with their Southern Neigh- 


| bouts, for Cloathing and Proviſions, the Soil of Lapland producing but 
little Corn or Vegetables : Inſtead of Corn, they grind the white inward 


Bark of Firr- Trees, of which they make a Kind of Bread. 2. The Ri- 
ver Mimi; 3. Lula; 4. Pithia ; and, 5. Uma, all fall into the ſame Bay 
of Buhnia ; 6. the River Dalecarlia, riſes in the Dofrine Mountains, 
and, running from Weſt to Eaſt, falls into the Bothnic Gulf between 
the Provinces of Up/and and Geſtricia; 7. the River Kymen in Finland 
runs from North to South through the Lake of Jender, and falls into 
the Gult of Finland. ; „„ e 
Seas] Their Seas are the Baltic; and the Gulfs of Botbria and Fin- 
land, which are Arms of the Baltic; and on the Weſt of Sweden are 
the Categare Sea and the Sound, a Strait about four Miles over, which 
divides Sweden from Denmark. 5 „ 
Theſe Seas have no Tides, and are frozen up uſually four Months in 


the Year ; nor are they io ſalt as the Ocean, never mixing with it, be- 
caule a Current fits always out of the Batic Sea into the Ocean. 


Face of the Country and Air.] Sweden abounds with barren Rocks 
and Mountains, covered with Snow near nine Months in the Year, 
which, with its Noithern Situation, occaſions this Country to be ex- 
ceilive cold in Winter; though the little Summer they have is warm 
enough. 5 | 155 

Soil and Produce.) This is generally a barren Country, though 


there are ſome truitiul Vallies. It does not produce Corn enough tur 


the Inhabitants; they import it therefore from Poland or Livonia. 


Their Mines of Copper and Iron make them ſome Amends, being very 
rich, particularly in the Provinces of Torne and Dalecarlia, They 
abound 
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abound in Furrs and Skins, as they do alſo in Pitch, Tar, Firr Timber, 
and other Naval Stores. | 


Animals.] Their Horſes and neat Cattle are but ſmall, but their 
Horſes are ſo hardy, that they will bear the longeſt Journies, and are, 
on that Account, eſteemed more than the largeſt German Horſes. The 
Wool of their Sheep is coarſe, and only fit for the Cloathing of the 
common People. Their wild Beaſts are Bears, Wolves, Elks, Deer, 
Foxes, Hares, and Squirrels, of which the three laſt turn white in 
Winter, as they do in Ruſſia. They have Plenty of Tame and Wild 
Fowl. The Reder is a Fowl as big as a Turky, and the Fleſh much 
admired : The Orras is as big as a Hen; and there is a Bird called the 
| Yerper, much like a Partridge, and another beautiful Bird the Size of a 
 Feldifare, the Feathers tipped with Scarlet; there are few Pigeons, 

the Northern Countries abounding with Birds of Prey, ſuch as Eagles, 
Hawks, Ec. which deſtroy the Breed. There are the ſame Fiſh in 
their Seas, and freſh Waters, as we have, many of which they ſalt up. 
and theſe ſerve for Part of their Winter Proviſion. 


Manufatures and Traſſi k.] Their principal ManufaQures: arethoſe of 
Hardware, Braſs, and Iron, of which they export a great deal. wrought 
and unwrought ; but to no Countries do they export greater Quantities, 

and to greater Advantage, than to Erg/and, from whence they receive 
Silver, and ſometimes Crown Pieces, for their Iron, it is ſaid; ; though _ 
the Engliſh might receive the ſame Articles from their Plantations, and 
exchange their own ManufaQtures tor them. Of this the laſt Parlia- 
ment were ſo ſenſible, that they made an Act for importing Pp Iron 

from the Plantations, Duty Free, into any Part of Great Britain ; but 
Bar Iron is only to be imported to London. As to the French, they ex- 
change their Sugars, Wines, and Silk, for the Produce of Sweden, as 
the Dutch do their Spices. And the Swedes do not only ſell the Sou- 
thern Nations Naval Stores and Timber, but Ships ready rigged, parti- 
cularly a large Squadron of Men of War to the French in the Year 1748. 


5 | Royal Stile] The King's Stile i is, King of the Gothe and Vandals, 
Great Prince of Finland. Duke of Schonen, Pomeren, Sc. 


Arm.] The King of Sweden bears quarterly. In the Firſt and 
Fourth, Azure, three Crowns, Or, two in Chief, and one in Baſe, for 
Sweden. In the Second and Third, Barry Argent and Azure; a Lion, 
Or. crowned Gules, for Fin/:ind, For the Creit a Crown Royal, adorned. 
with eight Flowers, and cloſed by as many Demicircles, terminating in a 


Monde, Or. The Supporters two Lions, Or, crowned with the ſame. 
The? Motto, Dominus Prote&or mens. 


Forces.] The Forces of Sweden are a well regulated Militia : Each 
Province is obliged to find its Proportivn of Soldiers, according to 
the Number of Farms it contains: Every Farm of 60/7. or 50/1. per 
Anna m, is charged with a Foot Soldier, furniſhins him with Diet, 


} Lodgi nz, 
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Lodging, and ordinary Cloaths, and about twenty Shillings a Year in 
. ; or elſe a little wooden Houſe is built him by the Fa armer, who 
allows him Hay and Paſturage for a Cow, and plows and fows Land 
enough for him to ſupply him with Bread, which a married Soldier 
uſually chuſes rather than quartering on the Farmer: And both the re- 
cruiting and maintaining the Foot Soldiers is entirely at the Expence of | 

the Country. | 
The Officers of ' Horſe and Foot are maintained out of Lands, be. 

longing to the Republick ; every Officer having a Houſe and a Portion 
of Land aſſigned him in that Part of the Country where his Regiment 

is quartered, with the Rents of other Farms to the Value of his Pay. 
The Soldiers are ſubject to the Civil Magiſtrate while they remain 
in 8 but when called out to actual Service they are under mili- 
tary Diſcipline. Every Company perform their Exerciſes once a Month, 
every Regiment twice a Year, when only they wear the King's Cloaths, 
which at other Times are Jaid up in their Churches. But the Guards 
and Forces of Pomerania are not upon this Foot but paid in Money out 
of the Treaſury. 

Before the Loſs of Livonia and Bremen they had fifteen Regiment: of 

_ Horſe, amounting to 17,500 Men; twenty-eight of Foot 35,000 Men; 
one Regiment of Guards, 2000; the Forces of Pomer ania, Bremen and 
Ferden, ſix Regiments, 6600 z ; amounting in the Whole to 60,000 ef- 


| fective Men. 


| " low]. The Sævedl. 2 Royal Nary 3 of about forty Men of 
War of the Line. 


Rewenues and Species of 7. TIER. The Revenues « the Republick 
are computed to amount to about one Million Sterling per Arnum, 
ariſing from the Crown Lands and Cuſtoms; the Silver and Copper 
Mines; Tythes, which the Crown deprived the Clergy of at the Re- 
formation; Poll- Money Fines ; ſtamped Paper, and other Duties pay- 
able on Proceedings at Law. The Poll-Tax, levied only on the Pea- 
ſants, is Twelve-pence per Head tor all above ſixteen and under ſixiy 
Years of Age. The greateſt Oppreſſion exerciſed in the Reign of 
Charles X\1 was the compelling the People to bring in their Silver and 
Copper Money, and exchange it for Copper Pieces of little intrinſick 
Value; a Piece not worth ae was valued at Half a Crown. 
The people alſo were obliged to take Government Notes and Deben- 
tures, though no Funds were aſſigned for the Diſcharge of them. 
And 'tis faid Baron Gortz was ſacrificed to the Fury of the People, as 
the Author of thoſe Oppretlions, in the next Reign. 


Perſons and Habits] The Swedes are generally of a large Stature, 
robuſt Conſtitutions, and bred very hardy. Their Hair uſually in- 
clines to Yellow, like that of other Northern People. The Women, 
that are not much expoled, have good Complexions and tojer- 
able Features; but the Peaſants, and the lower Rank of People, are 
coarl2 en ough; for the Men make their Wives and Daughters do 
all the common Drudgeries in Huſbandry, and the moſt laborious 

| Employ- 
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Employments, The Women go to plough, threſh out the Corn, row 
upon the Water, ſerve the Bricklayers, and carry Burthens. 

Cloathing] The Cloathing of the better Sort of People in Winter 
is Furrs, and the common People make their Cloaths of Sheep-ſkins, 
with the Wool on: Such warm Cloathing is very neceſſary here, for 
thoſe that want it ſometimes loſe their Limbs by the Severity of the 
Weather. The uſual Remedy for frozen Noſes or Fingers is to rub 
them with Snow; for if they come near the Fire, or into their Stoves, 
they endanger the Loſs of them. As to the Faſhion of their Cloaths, 

it differs but little from that of the Germans or our own. And as they 
want Heat in this Country, ſo they do Light, for they have ſcarce five 

J —— ᷣ 
| Genius and Temper.) As to their Genius and Temper, their Hiſto- 
rian Puffendorf obſerves, that they have a becoming Gravity, and are 
fond of making a grand Appearance above their Circumſtances ; that 
they are well verſed in the Arts of Diſſimulation, and are extremely 
jealous and diſtruſtful ; and that they have not Patience to make them- 
ſelves Maſters of any Science or Mechanic Art. Another remarks, 
that the Swedes are ſeldom endowed with an eminent Share of Vi- 
vracity or pregnant Wit; and yet by Induſtry, Experience, and Travel- 
ling, ſome of them have made very great Men. But this ſeems not to 
be the Talent of that Nation, they are more apt to fit down with a ſu- 
perficial Knowledge, than purſue their Studies to any Degree. They 
ate much better qualified for a Life of Labour and Fatigue, than of 

Art and Curioſity. N 5 7 

Their common Soldiers endure Cold, Hunger, and hard Marches, 

to Ad miration. The Nobility and Gentry are Men of Courage, and 
of a graceful Mein; they, will not condeſcend to accept any Em- 
ployment in the Church, or to practiſe Law or Phyſic, any more than 
they will exerciſe Trade. Their Tradeſmen are given to over- 
reach and impoſe on them they deal with; and their Peaſants, who 
hve in a wretched poor Way, uſually make their own Cloaths, Shoes, 
and Inſtruments of Huſbandry, after a bunghng Manner. Thoſe, that 
can afford it, are guilty of as great Exceſſes in Eating and Drinking, 


ds the Germans. 


Diwverſions.] The chief Diverſions here, as in other Northern Na- 
tions, are Scating, running Races in Sledges, and failing in Yachts upon 
the Ice, which they do with incredible Swiftaeſs, much beyond any 
| Veſſel in the Water. | . | ! „ 


Antiquities and Curloftties.] Among their Curioſities may be reckoned 
their Mines of Silver, Copper, and Iron, vaſtly deep and ſpacious, and 
have been wrought for many Ages. Copper is fo plentitul here, that 


they cover their great Churches and Palaces with it. 


Among their Antiquities are many Funeral Inſcriptions, rudely 
cut on Rocks, or rough hewn Stone, in the ancient Gothic Language 
and Runick Character. They have alſo, in Manuſcript, a Tranſla- 
tion of the Evangeliſts into the Gorhick Language, 1300 . 

: done 
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done by a Biſhop of the Goths in Thrace, of which this is the only 
Manuſcript Copy. 4 BE WE Ry 3 955 
The Swediſh Laplanders, the moſt ignorant Mortals in this Part 
of the World, are charged with being Conjurers, and are ſaid to 
have done ſuch Feats by the Magick Art, as do not come at all 
ſnört of Miracles; that they will give the Sailors ſuch Winds as they 
want in every Part of their Voyage; that they can inflitand cure 
Diſeaſes at any Diſtance ; and inſure People Succeſs in their Under- 
takings: And yet they are juſt ſuch poor, miſerable Wretches as 
uſed to be charged with Witchcraft here, and cannot command fo 
much as the Neceſſaries of Life; and, indeed, none but very credu- 
lous and ignorant People give Credit to ſuch Fables at this Day, 
tho' the whole World ſeems to have been bewitched in believing them 
> eo os hal „ | 
Language.] The Langunge of the Swedes is a DialeQ of the 
Teutonick, or ancient Dutch, Their Pater-Nofter is of the following 
Tenor. Fader war, ſum aft i himmelen ; helpate ard titt namyn; 
 tillcomme titt rede; ſhee tin wilie ſa fa jordenne ſom i himmelen ; war 
dazligs brod giff i dagh ; och forlat ofs wara ſhulder, ſa ſom of wi 
 forlaton them of ſkyldige aro ; och inledb of icte i freſtelſe utban frails 
, i fra ondo; tii rijket ar tit! och machten och harlighten i ewipheet. 


Religion.] The Swedes were Pagans till the ninth Century, when St. 
 Sigifrid, a Native of Britain, planted Chriſtianity amongſt them. The 
Reformation commenced here at the Beginning of the 16th Century, 
in the Reign of Gu/tawvns Erickſon, who promoted it as well upon ſe- 
cular as religious Views. The Clergy were his Enemies, and exceeding 
rich; whereupon he ſeized their Lands, and united them to the Crown, 
leaving the Clergy but a ſſender Maintenance. 0 8 | 
Lutheraniſm is the only Religion profeſſed here ; they tolerate no 
other. The Archbiſhop of Up/al is Primate of Sqveden, and the only 
Archbiſhop among the Lutherans, having ſeven Suffragans under him. 
The Archbiſhop's Revenues. do not amount to more than yoo J. 
per Annum; and the Biſhop's Revenues are proportionably ſmall. 
There are eight or ten Superintendants, with much the ſame Power 
as Biſhops. I heir Clergy are all mean People, the Sons of Peaſants 
and Mechanicks ; and have but a Third of the Tythes of the Pariſhes, 
and a ſmall Portion of Glebe, the reſt having been ſeized by the 
Crown. Fs e p 1 
Theo chief Differences between the Lutherans and Calwiniſts are, 
that the Letherans have Biſhops and Superintendants for the Govern- 
ment of the Church; whereas the Calwvini/? Clergy are all equal, 
and govern their Churches by 2 Prefbytery, from whence they are 
called Preſbytetians with us. Another Thing they differ in, is, the 
corporal Preſence in the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. The 
Lutherans hold Conſubſtantiation, <2. that in taking the Elements, 
the Body and Blood of Chriſt are conſubſtantiated and taken with 
them, not tranſubſtantiated into the Body and Blood of our Saviour; 
whereas the Caivini/ts elteem this Sacrament only a Commemoration 


k. 
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of our Saviour's Death. Laſtly, the Lutheran look upon Man as a free 
| Age ent, that he can chooſe Good or Evil; whereas the Calvinifts main- 


tain, that every Action of a Man's Life is decreed, and that he 1 no 


Freedom of Choice. 


Archbiſbopric and Biſboprics.] The only Archbiſhopric i in Sweden or 
in any Lutheran Country, as has been obſerved already, is that of Upſal. 


The Biſhoprics are thoſe of Gottenburgh, Lunden, Linkopping, Abo, Wexio, | 


Stregnes, and Scara. 


Univerſities.) Their Univerſities are Upſal, Lunden, and Abo ; ind 
| thoſe lcarce ever frequented by People of Diſtinction; the Saved: 5 No- 
bility and Gentry n all IE as Pedantry. 
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A Gold Ducat of Sweden is — — o 9 3. 
An Eight-Mark Piece of Siven—— — A 5 'S: 
A Fowr-Mark Piece — | 


F 
There are Copper Coins (ſome as big as a Man 8 Hand) of hn 
Values ; and as they frequently pay foreign Merchants in Copper, the 


Merchants take Wheelbarrows with them, inſtead of Bags, \ when they 
are to receive Money. 


Revolutions and memorable Events. 


the Reputation of ſubduing all the Southern Nations in Europe, 
but it is not to be ſuppoſed that this Nation fingly could effect thoſe 
mighty Conqueſts; they were, no Doubt, joined by the Normans, 


Danes, Saxons, Vandals, and other People, and by many Adven- 


turers in Germany, and other Countries through which they paſſed, in 
Hopes of ſharing the Plunder of the World with them, and poſſeſſing 


warmer Climates. 
It appears that the Countries of Scandinavia, (Sweden, Denmark, 


and Norway) were ſometimes under the Dominion of one Prince, | 


and at other Times had each of them their reſpective Sovereigns. In 


the Year 1523, Sweden being Subject to Denmark, Guſtavus Erickſon, 
a Swediſh Nobleman, aſſembled the Miners of Dalecarlia, with whom 


he had lived under Ground for ſome Time, and joining other Advo- 


cates of Liberty, raiſed ſuch a Force, that he expelled the Danes out 


of this Kingdom; in Gratitude for which Service the Swedes firſt 
elected him their King, and afterwards made the Crown hereditary in 
his Family. 

G on Adolphus, who aſcended this Throne, Anno 1611, the moſt 
powerful Protector of the Proteſtants in Germany, ſubdued Ingria, Li- 
wonia, and Pomerania, but was killed at the Battle 9 Lutzen near Leip- 
fich, 16 2 

Queen Chri/tina, his Daughter, ſucceeded him ; in whoſe Reign 
the Treaty of We ſiphalia was concluded (1648.) whereby Bremen, 
Fer den, and Pomerania, in Germany, were ceded and confirmed to 


| Sweden, 
| O 2 Queen 


HE Gotht, the ancient Inhabitants of this Country, have had 


—— —— — — — — 
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Queen Chriftina reſigned the Throne, changed her Religion, and 
retired into a Convent at Rome in 1654. Ea 
Charles Gu/lawus, her Nephew, who ſucceeded her, drove the Dane; 
out of the Provinces of Schonen, Smallund, Halland, and Bleking, in South 
 Gothland, © Ne NO | 
Charles XI. His Son ſucceeding him in 1660, and being ſucceſsful in 
his Wars againſt the Danes, the States of Sweden agreed to ſurrender all 
their Rights and Privileges they had not parted with before to the King, 
and make him abſolute. Po oc | 
Charles XII. His Son ſucceeding» him in 1697, the Poles, Danes, 
Ruſſians, and Pruſſians, entered into a Confederacy, and invaded his 
Tertitories in 1700, on all Sides, during his Minority; but the 
Engliſs and Dutch ſending a Squadron of Men of War to the Af. 
filtance of the Swedes, the Danes were compelled to make Peace with 
Charles. After which he tranſported 20, 00 Men into Livenia, and 
defeated Frier the Great, who was beſieging Narva with 100,000 
Ruſſians, And the ſame Year Charles defeated Auguſfus II. King of 
Poland, who was beſieging Riga. He afterwards depoſed Auguſtus, 
and ſet Stani/laus upon the Throne of Poland in 1704. Then he 
followed Auguſtus into Saxony, and laid his Country under Contri- 
bution. After his Return into Poland, he penetrated far into Ruſſia, 
with a Deſign to depoſe the Czar, as was apprehended ; but Part 
of his Army that was following him with Supplies, being cut off by 
the Ruſſians, he was himſelf defeated by the Czar, as he was be- 
ſieging Pulibava, and fled into Turkey, where he reſided ſeveral Years ; 
nor could the Turks force him to return Home, till they fired the 
Palace at Bender about his Ears, which they had aſſigned him for his 
- Reſidence. | | | 
At length he returned through Germary to Stralſund in Pomerania, 
where he was beſieged by the ſame Allies that began the Wer againſt 
him; and having defended the Town ſeveral Months, when it was 
no longer tenabje, embarked for Schi. He afterwards meditated 
the Siege of Copenhagen, but was prevented by the Britiſh Fleet, either 
to truſtrate his Defign of recovering Bremen and Ferden from the E- 
 teQtor of Hauer, or to diſappoint an Invaſion of Britain, which he 
was ſuppoſed to have defigned in Favour of the Pretender: Where- 
upon he invaded Norway, and laying Sizze to Frederickſball on the Fron- 
tiers of that Kingdom, he was killed in the Trenches by a Muſket- Ball 
in 1718. | | $2 : | 
The Conſtitution changed.) "| he S<vedf2s, weary of an arbitrary Go- 
vernment, upon the Death of Charles, eiccted Uirica Elronora his young - 
elt Siſter Queen; in which Choice they wetce {upported by the Army, 
which was commanded by the Landgrave of [ze Cafe! her Conſort ; 
but it was upon Condition the vould transter the ſupreme Power to the 
States, and acknowledge ſhe held the Kingdom of them, which fhe 
tubmitted to; and, having reigned two Years, ſhe reſigned the Crown 
in Favour of her Conſort the Prince of Heſe, who was elected King in 
her Stead, on the like Conditions as ſhe had been advanced to the 
Throne. But this Prince was not able to defend the Kingdom againſt the 
Kizſſurs, who invaded Steen, plundered the County, and deſtioyed their 
: Copper 
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Copper and Iron Works: Whereupon, at the Requeſt of the Swedes, 
a Fleet was ſent into the Baltic by the King of Great Britain to protect 
that Kingdom. | Oe. | # 

The Queen of Sweden dying without Iſſue, the Swedes elected the 
Duke of Ho/flein Gottorp, Son of the elder Siſter of Charles XII. to 
ſucceed to that Crown after the Death of his late Majeſty ; but the 
Duke rendering himſelf incapable of the Crown of Sweden, by ac- 


cepting the Reverſion of the Ruſſian Empire, the Swedes made Choice 
of the Duke of Ho{ftein Eutin, Biſhop of Lubeck, who is now upon the 


Throne. 


The Conditions on which the Prince of Heſſe was advanced to the 
Throne of Sweden were, That he ſhould renounce eue ar in which 
he was educated, and all Sovereign Power, and acknowledge he held 
the Crown of the States; and declare that Lutherani/m was the only 
true Religion, and that he ſnould not conſent to the Toleration of any 
other; — the Legiſlative Power, the raiſing Taxes, and making 
Laws, ſhould be veiied in the States only, as well as the Power of 
making Peace and War; that the executive Power ſhould be lodged 
in fourteen Senators choſen by the States, or Diet, of whom the Kin 
ſhould be Preſident ; but that he ſhould not meddle with the publick 
Money, or diſpoſe of any Commiſſions, Civil or Military, without the 
Conſent of the Senate. _— | 
The like Articles the Duke of Holfein Eutin ſubſcribed and ſwore 
to when he was declared Succeſſor to the Crown of Sqweden. Their 
Kings were elective for many hundred Years, and as much reftrained 
and limited as at preſent, till the States made ſome of their victorious 
Kings a compliment of their Liberties. Pe 
As to the preſent Conſtitution of the Government, it conſiſts of four 
Eſtates, with a Prince at their Head, who had the Stile and State of a 
King, but very little of the Authority of a Sovereign. 5 | 
Ihe four Eſtates are, 1. The Nobility and Gentry, 2. The Clergy, 
3. The Burgeſſes, and 4. The Peaſants. With the Nobility and Repre- 
ſentatives of the Gentry, the Colonels, Lieutenant-Colonels, Majors, and 
Captains of every Regiment fit and vote. | 
2. The Clergy elect one from every rural Deanery (conſiſting each of 
ten Pariſhes) which, with the Biſhops and Superintendants amounting to 
about 200, repreſent that Body. | 

3. The Magiſtrates and Council of every Corporation elect the 
Burghers to repreſent them, of which there are four for Stackbo/m and 
two for every Town, amounting to about 150. 

4. The Peaſants chuſe one of their own Number, and not a 
Gentleman, to repreſent them out of every Diſtrict, amounting to a- 
bout 250. 95 REA, 
All theſe generally meet at Stoch holm, and, after the State of Affairs 
has been repreſented to them from the Throne, they ſeparate and fit in 
four ſeveral Chambers or Houſes, in each whereot the Votes of the 
Majority conclude the reſt ; but every Chamber has a Negative in the 
pailing any Law. 
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The Senate, without whom the King can determine nothing, are 
reduced by the laſt Act of Settlement to Fourteen, and are elected in 
the following Manner: Twenty four of the Nobility or Upper Houſe, 
twelve of the Clergy, and twelve Burgeſſes, chooſe three Perſons, on 
| a Vacancy ; and preſent them to the King, who appoints one of them 

to ſupply the Vacancy; but two of a Family cannot be of the Senate 
at the ſame Time, and the Peaſants have no vote in the Election of a 
Senator. When the King is abſent or fick, the Executive Power is 
lodged in the Senate; (and the King has no more than the caſting 
Vote when Preſent) but they are accountable to the Diet for their Ad- 
- miniſtration. | 5 5 . 

Every one of the ſuperior Courts of Jaſtice has a Senator for its 
Preſident; and there are Councils or Boards eſtabliſhed to manage the 
Publick Revenues. A War-Office, Commiſſioners of the Admiralty, 
others for the Mines, for Commerce, and every other Branch of Bu- 
fineſs. i „ = 
Law-Suits concerning the Titles of Eſtates are but of ſhort Conti- 
nuance, all Sales and Alienations of Lands being regiſtered, as well as 
the Incumbrances on them. People are allowed to plead their own 
_ _ Cauſes if they think fit; and in fo little Reputation is the Profeſſion of 

the Law in Sweden, that no Gentleman will undertake it. Criminals 
for ſmall Thefts are condemned to labour in the Publick Works, For- 
tiications, Buildings, High-ways, c And what is peculiar to this 
Country, they have Courts of Honour erected, where, if any Gen- 

tleman has received an Affront, he may have Satisfaction awarded him. 


The Puniſhment of Popiſh Prieſts here, by Caſtration, I have not met 
with any Inſtance of. | | 


—— 
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HE King of Denmarl's Dominions conſiſt of 1. Denmark Pro- 


per; 2. Norway; 3. his German Territories; and, 4. Eaſt and 
Weſt Greenland, and the Iſlands in the Atlantic Ocean. | 


DENMARK Proper. 


Situation and Extent. 


1 LY 1 „ 
Between 4 and te Lon. 1 5 Miles in Lengch. 
. f . 

Being . 
44 ET | es 
Between and I Lat. 180 Miles in Breadth. 
58 J 


Boundarics. 4 


[3 OUNDED by the Scaggerac Sea, which divides 
x it from Norway, on the North, by the Sound which 
divides it from Sewrden, on the Eaſt, by Germany and the Baltic on the 
South, and by the German Sea, which divides it from Great Britain 
on the Weſt, © Dipiſions. 
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Diviſions. Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. 
A — — Alburg, E. Lon. 10. 
Futland, on the | N. Lat. 57. 
Continent, ſeparated | V ” — myburg 
from the Iſlands by ( Aarbuſen — 


a Strait called the Ren 


pen 
Leſſer Belt. Slefwwic | — 
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Ilands at che En- f Zealand — 1 { Copenhagen, E. Lon. 13. 
trance of the Baltic F — Lat. 55- ** 
Sea; Zealand, the hs | | en 3 55 
chief, is divided from gls 7 on * enſee 
Sweden by a Straits 22 * 1 5 5 
called the Sound, and ä | ee wid aj 
from Funen by ano- OY . | N 
ther Strait called the 1 | Bore 
und HE. 4 Aljen — — LS — . 


VO R * AT. 


Situation and Extent. 


Between and & E. Lon. 


Between 5 and f N. Lat. | goo Miles in Breadth. 
. | 


Boundaries. ] OUNDED by the 250 Ocean on the North, 

B by Sweden and Ruſſia on the Eaſt, by the Scage 
gerac Sea, which ſeparates it from Denmark on the South, and by the 
Atlantic Ocean on the Weſt. 


1000 Miles in Length. 


Diviſion. _ Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. 
4 > ws Wardbuys, or FT Wardbuys, E. Lon. 28. 
North Diviſion. 1 . N. Lat. 71. | 
Drontheim, and Drontbeim, L. Lon. 10, 
” 30. N. Lat. 64. 


4 E. Lon. 6. 
N. Lat. 60. 
Stavanger. 
Apgegerbuys, E. Lon. 11. 


Middle Diviſion. Bags. 


| | N. Lat. Frede- 
South Diviſion. | 2 Anfhn, or Agger buys | ricſiadt, E or 
| Chriſtiana, 


O 4 A Daniſh 
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Daniſh Territories in Germany. 


Diviſions. Subdivifions. Chief Towns. 

5 Hulſtein Proper] Kiel, E. Lon. 10. N. Lat. 
Hol sein, divided be- | II 54-2, fubj. to the Duke 
tween the King of |”. | of olftein Cottorp. 
Denmark, the Dukes Ditmarſh m4 Meldorp, fubj. to Denmark. 
of Holſiein, and the | Stormar — | | Hamburgh, E. Lon. 9-40. 


Imperial Cities of) N. Lat. 54. Imperial; and 
WES To 
eck. already men- ,, = 2 SD 
* in the Circle | Varia — * 1 ; - 
of Lower Cp. DIE > oro apo ban 
U J L the Duke of Holſiein Pleen. 


f the Weker. 7 Lat. 53-35. and Delmon- 
e . 355%, fubj. to Denmark. 
Capes er Promontories.) 1, The North Cape in Norway, the moſt 
Northerly Promontory of Furope. 2. The Naze, another Point or 
Cape in the South of Norway : And, 3. The Schaggerriff, the North 
Point of Fulland. | e | og 
Rivers.) There are innumerable Rivers, or rather Torrents, in 
Norabay, which falling precipitately from the Mountains, and run- 


ning but a ſhort Courſe, are ſcarce any of them navigable beyond their 
Months. . = 


Fat andWet GREENLAND, and the ISLANDS 

in tbe Atlantic . 
Eaſt GREENLAND. 

S fituate between 10 and 30 Deg. E. Lon. and 76 and 80 Deg. N. 

Lat. Claimed by Denmark, but uninhabited. The chief Whale 


Fiſhery is on this Coaſt, which the Dutch have in a great Meafure mo- 
nopolized. 1 | 


In We//phalia, Weſt 22 E. ſims „E. Lon. 7-32.N. 


We GREENLAND 
S fituate between the Meridian of London and 50 Deg. W. Lon. 
and between 60 and 75 Deg. N. Lat. inhabited by a barbarous 
People, among whom the Danes have lately ſent Miſſionaries to con- 
vert them to Chriſtianity ; but I meet with no Towns in the Country, 
or any Produce that will tempt Strangers to traffick with them ; but 
they have a very valuable Fiſhery on this Coaft. | 


ICELAND Iſland 
Ts ſituate between 10 and 20 Deg. W. Lon and 63 and 67 Deg. 
N. Lat. The chief Town is Skalholr, where the Daniſh Go- 
vernor refides, It is a poor barren Country, and yields the So- 
X | vereign 


OE = & 3 - 29 
vereign little Profit. The moſt remarkable Thing i in it is the W 
of Mount Hecla. 


T he FAR O Hands 


IE between celand and Scotland, and are fubjeRt to Denmark. 


Theſe are very fmall, and lie in 7 Deg. W. Long, and 64 Deg, 
N Lat. 

There are alſo a great many ſmall Iſlands on the Coaſt of Norwoy, 
the Chief whereof are Malſirom and Hifteren. 


Lakes and Rivers.) There are ſome Lakes in Zealand and Jut- 
land; but ſcarce one navigable River there, till we come to Sleſwic or 


South Jutland, where we meet with the Eyder and the Tron : Theſe run 


x n ſhort Courſe from Eaſt to Weſt, and, uniting their Waters, fall into 
| the German Sea below Tonningen. The River {rave riſes in the Duchy 
of Holſtein, and running Eaſt, falls into the Baltic below Lubec. 


Seas.] The Seas bordering on the Daniſb Territories are, the Ger- 
man Ocean, the Baltic, the Scaggerac Sea, the Sound, which divides 

| Zealand from Schonen; the Great Belt, which divides Zealand from Fa- 
nen; and the Leſſer Belt, which divides Funen from the Continent of 
Rutland At E/jenore, which lies upon the Strait called the Sound being 


about four Miles broad, the Danes take Toll of all Merchant _ that 
paſs to and from the Baltic. 


Air.] As Danmark Proper is a flat Country, 3 in Bogs and 
Moraſſes, and ſurrounded by the Sea, they are extremely ſubject to 
Fogs and bad Air. 


Soil and Produce of Denmark Proper.) a the chief of the 
Iſlands, and the Seat of the Government, is a barren Soil. No 
Wheat will grow. here, and they have but little good Paſture ; great 
Part of it is a Foreſt, and reſerved for the King's Game. . 
the next largeſt Iſland, has barely Corn ſufficient for the Inhabitants. 
The Iſland of Laland is a fruitful Soil, and ſupplies Copenhagen with 
Wheat. The Iſlands of . Fa Her, and Mona, are 17 
fruitful. 

The Continent of Jutland has Corn ſufficient for the Natives, and 
_ abounds in Horſes and neat Cattle, which are purchaſed by the Dutch, 
and grow to a prodigious Size in their fat Paſtures. Slefwic, or South 
Futland, and Holſtein, abound in Corn, Cattle, and rich Paitures ; but 


| Stormar and Ditmarſb, hing ne near the Mouth of the 28 are ſubject tc to 
Inundations. _ 


Soil and e of Norear.] Norw orwny 18 incumbered with Rocks 
and high Mountains, covered with Snow a great Parr of the Year, the 
Chief whereof are the Dofrine Hills, which divide Norzvay from Sawe- 
den. It produces, however, a great deal of good Firr Timber, and 


+ Oak, Pitch, Tar, Copper, and Iron, and their 1 abound in Fiſh, 
which 
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for Jutland. Or, two 
. Gules, a Fiſh crown'd Argent 


,, ET 


1 they dry upon the Rocks without Salt, and ſell them to moſt 


Nations in Europe, to victual their Ships in Jong Voyages. 
Soil and Produce of Iceland and Faro.) The Iſlands of Iceland and 


Faro are as barren as Norway ; Corn will ſcarce grow in any of them. 


They feed on the Fleſh of Bears, Wolves, and Foxes, and make Bread 


of dried Fiſh ground to Powder. Scarce any Trees grow in Jce- 


land but Juniper-Shrubs, Birch and Willow. Their Fi iſh, with their 


Roots and Herbs, are their greateſt Dainties. 


Seil and Prodace of Greenland.] Weft and Eef Greenland produce 


ſcarce any Trees or Herbage. The Fiſheries on the Coaſt are what 


renders them moſt bangs and theſe the * have the 1 : 
Share of. 


Animali.] The hn as in Sweden, 
Manufactures and Traffic.] The Manufatinrce of theſe Crates 


are chiefly thoſe of Hardware, unleſs the dried Stock-Fiſh of Nor- 
way may be reckoned among their ManufaQtures. The Territories 


of Denmark are extremely well ſituated, on the German and Baltic 
Seas, for Foreign Traffic; but the two Imperial Cities of Hamburg 
and Lubeck ſeem to have monopolized moſt of the Foreign Traffick 
on this Side. The Danes, indeed, have ſome Trade with Guinea and 
the Wefi-Indies, and very good Settlements in Eaft-India ; and the King 
of Denmark has long been Endeavouring to draw the Trade from Ham- 

Burgh to his Town * Altena, which hes within a Mile of it, but does 5 


not meet with any great Succeſs in this Project. 


Preſent Conſtitution.] Before the Year 1660, the Legiſlative Power 
was lodged in the States, and the Executive Power in the Senate; ; 
of which the King was no more than Preſident. In Time of War, 
indeed, he was General of the Sea and Land Forces; but he could 


neither raiſe Men or Money, or make Peace or War, without the 
Concurrence of the State; but che _— Denmark is now as abſolute 
as the King of France. 


4b. The Stile of this Prince is King of Desert and Meese, 
of the Goths and Vandals, Duke of Slefwic, Holſtein, Cera, — | 
Ditmarſh, and Earl of Oldenburg and Delmonhurft. 


Arms.) The Arms of Denmark are, Or, Semee of Hearts Gules, 


three Lions paſſant-guardant Azure, crown'd, languid, and arm'd, 


for Denmark. Gules, a Lion rampant, Or, crown'd and arm'd, in 
his Paws a Battle-Ax, Argent, for Norway. Gules, a Paſchal Lamb, 
Argent, ſupporting a F ag of the ſame, mark'd with a Croſs Gules, 
ions pw guardant, Azure, for Sleſcvic. 

or Iceland. Over theſe a Croſs Ar- 
gent, on the Centre of which are placed the Arms of Ditmarſb, wis. 
Gules, a Cavalier arm'd Argent. Gules, a Nettle Leaf open, and 
charged in the Middle with a little Eſcutcheon; the Whole Argent, 
for Holſtein. Gules, a Croſs Pattefitchee Argent, for Oldenburgh., The 


8 ſurrounded with a Collar of the Order of the Elephant. 


Knights ] 


VVT 


: Knights. The two Orders of Knighthood here are, that of the 


| Elephant and that of Danbrug. | 


Fluren] His Land Forces are computed to amount tb 40,000 in 
| Denmark and Norway, which are maintained by the Peaſants, as in 


Sweden, when they are at Home; but they are frequently let out to 


Foreign Princes, and the Sovereign receives a Subſidy for them, almoſt 


cegqual to their Pay. Their Royal Navy is eſteemed ſuperior to that of 


Sweden or Ruſſia; but the Danes are not a Match for either of them by 


Land. 


Rewenues and Species of Taxes.) The Revenues of the Crown amount 
to 500,000 J. per Annum, but then the Army is little or no Expe ce to 


the King; they rather increaſe his Revenue when they are in Foreign 
Service. The Cuſtoms and Exciſe on Proviſions, the Rents of the 


Crown-Lands, a Poll-Tax, Duties on Paper and Law Proceedings ; a 
Tax on Stock and perſonal Eſtates; on Marriages; on Tradeſmen, in 


Proportion to the Gains they make, are the principal Species of T axes; 


and the King may impoſe as many more as he ſees fit. 


Taxes in Norway.] The Revenue of Norway ariſes by the Tenths 
of Timber, Tar, Fiſh, and Oil, and from their Mines: Beſides which 


they pay an Exciſe, and other Taxes as in Denmark. The Toll of the 
Sound produces about 65,000 Crowns per Annum. : 


little Caſb in Denmark. ] The Nation is perpetually drained of Caſh 
by the Officers of the Army, who are uſually Foreigners; and, if they 
lay up any Money, place it out in Foreign Banks, as their own Mini- 


ſters do, when they get any Thing conſiderable. The Balance of Trade 


alſo being againſt them, carries off a great deal. It is computed there 
is not a hundredth Part of the ready Caſh in Denmark as there is in Eng- 


Perſons of the Danes.) The Danes are uſually tall, ſtrong-bodied 


Men, with good Complexions, and fair Hair, red or yellow, which nei- 
ther Men or Women endeavour to conceal, but take great Pains to curl. 
They have true Dutch Shapes, and move very heavily. 


| Habits and Genius.) As to their Habits, they uſually imitate the 


French Dreſs, but in Winter wrap themſelves up in Furrs or Wool like 


their Neighbours. Not many of them are happy in a bright Genius: 
They are neither good at Invention or Imitation; neither deeply learned, 
nor excellent Mechanicks. Their Vices too are the ſame as their Neigh- 


bours, Intemperance and Drunkenneſs. The common People are ſaid 
to be poor ſpirited Wretches, nothing of the Warlike, enterprizing 
Temper of their Anceſtors remaining; given to Cheating and Trick- 
ing, and extremely jealous of being impoſed on by others. The Nor- 
wegians indeed are a brave, hardy People, and have much more Cou- 
rage and Vigour than the Danes, by whom they are however hardly 
_ uſed, ſince they have been a Province of Denmark. | 


Curioſities.] 
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Curioſities.) The taking of Whales in the Seas of Greenland, among 
the Fields of Ice that have been increaſing for Ages, is one of the 
greateſt Curioſities in Nature. Theſe Fields, or Pieces of Ice, are more 
than a Mile in Length frequently, and upwards of an hundred Feet in 
Thickneſs; and when they are put in Motion by a Storm, nothing can 
be more terrible. Ihe Dutch had thirteen Ships cruſhed to Pieces by 
them in one Seaſon. ones „ PR. | 
There are ſeveral Kinds of Whales in Greenland, ſome White, and 
others Black. One of the black Sort, the grand Bay Whale, is in moſt 
Efteem on Account of his Bulk, and the great Quantity of Fat or Blub- | 
ber he affords, which turns to Oil. His Tongue is about eighteen Feet 
long, incioſed in long Pieces of what we call Whalebone, which are 
covered with a Kind of Hair like Horſe Hair; and on each Side of his 
Tongue are iwo Hundred and fifty Pieces of this Whalebone. As to 
the Bones of his Body, they are as hard as an Ox's Bones, and of no 
Vie. There are no Teeth in his Mouth, and he is uſually between 60 
and 80 Feet long, very thick about the Head, but grows leſs from thence = 
to the Tail. 5 5 | | 1 
When the Seamen ſee a Whale ſpout, the Word is immediately 
given, Fall, full, when every one haſtens from the Ship to his Boat, ſix 
or cight Men being appointed to a Boat, and four or five Boats uſually 
belong to one Ship. | | 5 VVV 
When they come near the Whale, the Harpooner ſtrikes him with 
his Harpoon (a barbed Dart) and the Monſter finding himſelf wound- 
ei, runs ſwiitly down into the Deep, and would carry the Boat along 
with him, if they did not give him Line faſt enough; and to prevent 
the Wood of the Boat taking Fire by the violent Rubbing of the Rope 
on the Side of it, one wets it conſtantly with a Mop. After the Whale 
has rin ſome hundred Fathom deep, he is forced to come up for Air, 
w hen he m:kes ſuch a terrible Noiſe with his Spouting, that ſome have 
compared it to the Firing of Cannon. So ſoon as he appears on the Sur- 
face of the Water, ſome of the Harponeers fix another Harpoon, or 
barbed Dart, in him, whereupon he plunges again inta the Deep ; and, 
when he comes up a ſecond lime, they pierce him with Spears in the 
vital Parts, till he ſpouts up Streams of Blood inſtead of Water, beating 
the Wavcs v ith his Tail and Fins, till the Sea is all in a Foam, the 
Boats Contin.ice to follow him ſome Leagues, till he has Joft his 
Sirengin ; and when he is dying, he turns himſelf upon his Back, and 
is drawn to Shore, or to the Ship if they be at a Diſtance from Land, 
when they cut him in Picces, and by boiling the Blubber extract the 
Oil, if thev have Conveniences on Shore; otherwile they bairel up the 
Fic:cs, and bring them Home; but nothing can ſmell ſtronger than 
thele Ships do. Every Fich is computed to vieid between Sixty and a 
Hundred Barrels of Oil, of the Value of 3 J. or 4 J. a Barrel. Though 
the Doves claim this Country of Eaſt Greenland. where theſe Whales 
we then, the Dutch have in a Manner monopolized this Fiſhery. 
Beos t leave Greenland, it may be proper to take Notice of the mi— 
c Ee 0f eight Engliſemen, that remained here all Winter in 
the Lear 1030. —— | 
Near 


Near the Concluſion of the Seaſon for Fiſhing, theſe Men were ſent 
by the Captain to kill Rein Deer for the Ship's Company, and ordered 
to meet him at Bell Sound, on the Weſt Coaſt of Greenland, with their 
| Veniſon. Accordingly having killed about 15 Reign-Deer, they brought 
them in their Boat to the Place appointed; but to their Surprize the 
Ship was gone, and they had neither Cloaths, Houſe, or Firing, to de- 


ſend them againſt the approachifty Winter, and were to expect a Night 


of many Months; nor had they Bread or Proviſion of any Kind, but 
the Game they killed. However, with the Materials of the Booths, 
where the Whale Oil was made, they built a Houſe, and covered it with 
another, to keep out the piercing Cold they were to expect; provided 
Fewel to keep a conſtant Fire in the Middle of it, and happened to find 


Whale Oil enough to furniſh them with Lamps dhring the dark Seaſon ; _ 


and thus, with the Veniſon they killed, and the Fritters or Offal of the 
Whales, after the Oil was preſſed out, they laid up Proviſion enough to 
ſerve them the Winter. The Froft preſerved their Meat from Putre- 
faction, they had no Occaſion for Salt, the Want of which preſerved 
them. They had a Spring of Water near their Houſe, which kept 
open till January, but then was entirely frozen up, and they had no 
other Drink but melted Snow afterwards. However, they all lived till 
the Shipping returned in May following, and were brought ſafe to Eng- 
aud, having received no manner of Hurt. | „ 
Ihe Dutch hearing of this, and reaping ſuch vaſt Advantages by the 
Whale Fiſhery, ſent a Colony thither, provided with all manner of 
Neceſſaries, but every one of them died of the Scurvey beiore the Ship- 
ping returned the following Year : However, the Dutch repeated the 
Experiment, and ſent another Colony to Greenland the ſucceeding Lear; 
but theſe Men alſo periſhed in the ſame Manner. From which Time 
no Nation has attempted to make Settlements there; tho” it is evident 
that theſe two Colonies were killed by their Salt Proviſions, from the 
Journals they left behind; and as Meat will keep in this Climate with- 
out Salt, if a Colony ſent thither ſhould kill Deer and other Game, 
enough to ſubſiſt them during the Winter, there is no Doubt but they 
might live there unhurt as the eight Zg/i//-men did; but it is not 
worth the while of any Nation but the Dutch, who have in {ome De- 
gree monopolized that Fiſhery, to make the Experiment again. 


Language.] The Language of the Gentry is [teh Dutch, the fame 
with that of the Germans; but the common People uſe a Dialect of the 
ancient Teutonic, the Pater- Noſter whereof is of the following Tenor: 
Vor fader, ſom er i bimmelin ; belligt <5rde dit nafin; tillomme dit rige; 
&orde din villie paa jorden for i himmelin; gif os i dag vori duglige brod ; 
og forlad vs wor fhyld fom wi forlade wore ſſh dener; og lee d vs iche i friftrelie. 
men frels ot fra ont; thi reget er it og traſt egherhchedi ci hed. Amen. 
KReligion.] The Religion of Denmark is the Lutheran, which does 
not differ in any Reſpect ſrom that of Sweden, aircady deſcribed. Not 
do they tolerate ary other Denomination of Chriſtians. 
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Biſboprics. ] Their Biſhoprics are, Copenhagen, Arhuſen, Alburg, Ripen, 


Iiburg, and Sie ric; beſides which, there are ſeveral Superintendants, 
which differ little from Biſhops. 


* 


Univer fties.] The Univerſities are thoſe of Copenhagen and Kiel. 


GOLD COINS. E 
The Gold Ducat of Denmark is ” — o 9 3 


SILVER coins. 


The old Bank Dollar of Hamburg 1 
The old Bank Dollar of Lubec © 4 
The Four Mark Piece of Denmark — 2 
A Rix Mark 20 01 
A Slet Mark oO © 


Beſides which, they have 9 Coins of ſereral Values, from 2 
= _—_— to a Crown and more. 


Revolutions and memor able Events. 


\H E firſt nicks of Scandinavia (compckenting . 
Norway, and Sweden) deſcended from the Scytbians, who had 

no fixed Habitations : When they firſt ſettled in Towns is uncertain. 

The Cimbri, a German Nation, next poſſeſſed themſelves of Jutland, 

which from thence obtained the Name of the Cimbrian Cherſoneſe. The 
 Tentones, another Tribe of Germans, reduced Zealand, Funen, and the reſt 
of the Daniſh Iſlands. The Jutes and Angles ſucceeded the Cimbri in 
the Cherſoneſe, and from the Jules this Peninſula obtained the Name of 
Jutlund. And in the fourth Century we find the Inhabitants of theſe 
Countries, and the North Weſt of Germany, called Saxons, a People 
very terrible to the Roman Provinces of Gaul and Britain. They in- 
vaded and plundered the Sea-Coatts, and obliged the Romans to ſtation 
their Forces on thele Coaſts, which were commanded by an Officer 
filed, Comes litoris Saxonici But the Saxons were not able to fix them- 
ſelves in Britain until the Decline of the Roman Empire; when Vorti- 
gern, King of South Britain, invited them over about the Year 450, to 
defend his Country againſt the Picts and Scots. After they had repulſed 
thoſe Northern Invaders, they quarreled with the Britains who called 
them in, and at length made themſelves entire Maſters of South Britain. 

\axony, of which Denmark was then deemed a Part, was at that Time 
-Tivided among Abundance of petty Sovereigns and States, which were 
all united under Ge/:1ius their firit King, zbout the Year 7 797- 

The Danes and Nor mani, or Norevegians, invaded and haraſſed the 
Coatls of Gaul and Hrituin in the ef iglth Century, and continued their 
Incurfions until the Year 1012; when Swwazn, King of Denmark, made 

an entire Conguetl of Enolend and left it to his Son Canute, who was: 
Kino of Eng land, Deame rh, Ivorauny, and Sweden, Anno 1020. 


The 
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The Danes and Normans alſo invaded France, entered the Rivers Seyne 
and Loire in their Boats, burnt and plundered the Country to the Gates 
of Paris, about the ſame Time they reduced England; and the French 
were at length obliged to yield up Normandy and Britanny to Rollo the 
Norman General, to preſerve the reſt of the Kingdom. | I 

The Kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, were after this go- 
verned by diſtinct Sovereigns ; but Denmark and Norway became united 
again by the Marriage of Aguin King of Norway, with Margaret, 
Daughter and Heireſs of Maldemar King of Denmark, Anno 1376. 

Margaret II. Queen of Denmark and | "gin {ſubdued Sweden about 
the Year 1390 ; and Sweden was ſubject to Denmark till Guſtavus Erick + 
_ reſcued his Country from their Dominion, Anno 1525. Chriſtian II. 
was then upon the Throne of Denmark, and had drawn upon himſelf 
the Contempt and Hatred of the Danes as well as the Swedes, on Ac- 
count of his ſuffering himſelf to be governed by his Concubine and an 
old Dutch Woman her Mother, and was at length depoſed, his Uncle, 

Frederick Duke of Holſtein, being elected and advanced to the Throne 
of Denmark in his Stead. ” 85 | 
_ Chriſtian III. who ſucceeded Frederick, Anno 1533, was a great Pro- 
moter of the Reformation, in which being oppoſed by the Biſhops, he 
| ſeized on the Lands and Revenues of the Church, and added them to 
bis own. | 55 5 
In the Reign of Frederick III. his Son, the Swedes invaded Denmark, 
and beſieged the capital City of Copenhagen; whereupon the Danes were 
compelled to cede thoſe fine Provinces of Schonen, Bleking, and Halland, 
to Sweden); but how unfucceſsful ſoever Frederick was in his Wars, he 
ſubdued his own Subjects, and rendered himſelf an abſolute Monarch. 
The Commons, it ſeems, were extremely diſcontented with the Taxes 
and other Oppreſſions of the Nobility and Gentry, which they had fut- 
fered during a long War with Seder, and concluded, that their Condi- 
tion could not be worſe under the Government of a ſingle Perſon, than 
under ſuch a Variety of Tyrants. The Clergy were no leſs exaſperated 
than the Commons, whom the Nobility had deprived of their Share of 
the Adminiſtration, (tho' they conſtituted one Chamber of the States) 
and when the Commons repreſented to the Nobility, that they had the 
Profit of the Lauds, of which themſelves were but the Occupiers and 
Farmers, and therefore it was but reaſonable they ſhould bear a Share 
in the public Taxes for the Support of the Government; the Nobility 
Teplied, They had always been exempted from Taxes, and looked up- 
on their Tenants to be their Vaſſals and Slaves; which was lo reſented 
by the Commons, that they withdrew from the Aſſembly, and, uniting 
with the Clergy, attended the King in a Body, offering him their Ai- 
fiſtance to make him abſolute; with whom the King cloſed, and the 
Nobility, being in a fortined Town garrifoned by the King's Troops, 
were compelled to come into the ſame Meaſures, and pals 2 Law to 
render their Ring an abſolute Monarch. After which the King re- 

| | | | ceived 
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ceived the Homage of all the Senators, Nobility, and Clergy, in 


the Sight of the Army and Burghers, who were under Arms to prace 
the Solemnity, and prevent any diſturbance or Oppoſition that might 
be made to this — in the Conſtitution. Ger/dorf, a popular Sena- 
tor, being the only Man who ſpoke againſt it, and having ſhewed his 
Concern at the Approach of their expiring Liberties, concluded his 


Speech with a Compliment to the Throne, that he was confident his 


Majeſty only deſigned the good of his People, and not to govern them 


atrer the Turkiſh Model. Thus was the 3 of Denmark changed 


in four Days Time, Anno 1660, from an Ariftocracy to an abſolute 
Monarchy ; the Commons, inſtead of enjoying the great Advantages 
the Court had promiſed them, had only the Satisfaction of ſeeing their 
tormer Oppreſſors in as miſerable a Condition as themſelves. — The 


Kin gs of Denmark and the Dukes of Ho/ftein have a divided Sovereignty . 


in the Dutchies of Holſtein and Sleſavic; for Chriſtian IV. gave a Moiety : 


ot them to his Brother Ulric, about the Year 1600, from whom de- 


ſcended the Families of Ho/ften Gottorp, Euten, Ploen, &c. But the 


Kings of Denmerk have oftentimes ſeized on that Part belonging to the 
Dukes of Ho{!rin, which they have as often been * to reſtore by 


the Swedes and other Allies of Holflein. Charles, Grand Prince of 
Ruſjio, is now the eldeſt Branch of the Holſtein Family, and Sovereign 
of a Moiety of the Dutchies of Holſtein and Slefawic. 

It has been obſerved already, that Frederick IV. King of Denmark, 
had been compelled by the Maritime Powers to conclude a Peace 
with Charles XII. King of Sweden, in the Year 1701; but he no ſooner 
heard of Charles's Defeat at Pultoway, than he joined his old Confe- 
rates, and declared War againſt Sweden again. His firſt Enterprize 
was the Invaſion of Schonen; but in this he did not ſucceed ; he was 
defeated, and compelled to retire over the Sound again: But he met 


with better Succets in his Invaſion of Bremen and Verden, which he 


made an abſolute Conqueſt of. And now the King of Great Britain, 


as Ele&or of Hanover, entered into the Confederacy againſt Sweden, 


and, in the Year 1715, concluded a Treaty with the King of Denmark 
for the Purchaſe of Bremen and Verden, which the Danes had taken 


trom the Swedes. About the ſame Time the Confederates reduced 


Straljund and all Swediſh Pomerania, which was put into the Poſſeſſion 
of the King of Denmark, except Stetin and the Territories about the 
River Oder which the King of Pruſſia poſſeſſed himſelf of. 5 

By a ſubſequent Peace the Dane reſtored Stralſund, and that Part of 
Pomerania he had taken from the Swedes but Bremen and Verden were 


confirmed to Hanover by Sweden, in Conſideration of the Protection 
the Briti/h Fleet afforded when the Ruſſians invaded them, and perhaps 


{or other valuable Conſiderations; and the Stvedes were obliged to con- 
ſent to pay Toll to the Danes on patling the Sound, as well as other 


Nations. 


His preſent Majeſty Frederick V. King of Denmark, was born the 
zuſt of March 1723, and married the Princeſs Louiſa, youngeſt 
Daughter of his Majeſty George II. King of Great Britain, in 2 
| | derber 
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vember 1743, by whom he has a Daughter, named Sophia 8 
born Fuly 3, 1746; another Daughter named W:lhclmina-Carolina, 
born Ju 10, 1747 ; a Son named Chriſtian, born January 29, 1749 
and a third Daughter named Louiſa, born Tanuary 30, 1750. 


| Majeſty dying ſoon after, the King married the Princeſs Joanna, —— 
ter 2 the Duke of e H. e 


BRITISH ISLANDS. 


Situation ] * \ HE SE Iflands, conſiſting of Great- Britain, Ireland, 
. the Iſles of Wight, Scilly, Man, the Hebrides, or Wel 


tern Iſlands of Scotland, and the Orcades, are ſituate in the Allantic 
Ocean, between 50 and 60 Deg. of N. Lat. a very little Norch of 


France, and Welt of Germany and the Netherlands. 


Name.] The Name of Britain, according to Mr. Camden, is 8 


rived from the Word Brit, which, in the Language of the ancient In- 
habitants, ſignified painted or flained ; the Natives uſing to paint their 
naked Bodies, and wear no Cloaths over them, when they were engaged 


In any laborious Employment or Exerciſe, . in 88 and 
in the Field of Battle. 


Divifi on.] Great Britain being divided into South and North Bri- 


tain, or into the Kingdoms of Enoland and Scotland, I ſhall begin with 
the Deſcription ot England, and ix the firſt Meridian at Lenden. 


E L . 


Stuation and Exlent. 


(2 of. ? 
Between and e Lon. | 


4 0 Miles in Lene: h. 
(66 20 W. 
| | p Being 4 
- (50:0 —_ | 
Between 4% and $N. Lat | 300 o Miles in Breadth. 
C 56 0). _ = | 


Form and Boundaries. E“ LAND is of a angular Figure, bound- 
| , ed by Scaland on the North, by the Germas 

Sea en the Eaſt. by the Engi Channel. winch divides it from France on. 

the South, and by St. Geert, ot the 2% Channel onthe Wet. 


Names ] Eugland teceised its Name ftom the Lxgles, or Ange- 
Saxons, Who came from Aeg, or South Tutland, in Denmark, and. 


with their Br-thren ot Saxony, ſubdued great Part of Britain in the 


Afth. Century; having been calle 1} in hy / er /igern, Ring of 8 outh Pris 
rain, to oppo! eng incurſion? ot the! :e, and | 
4 N PRES 


_ 


IE 454 = — . — 
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Ancient Diviſion of England. 


Grand Diviſion, Counties. Chief Towr:s, 

4. Danmonii | Cornwall and | 2 1 Danmoniorum, 
: pe Devon — Exeter, 

„ 1  Durfttovaria, Dor- 
2. Durotriges — Dorſet | = 75 fer | 
ED Somerſet, Witt, the North ? 
3. Belgæ Pari of Hunts, and fans Au Solis, Bath. 
Iſle of Wight 
4. Atrebatii — Berks GSalleva, ane 


A Regis 


6. Cantium 


7. Trinobantes 


8. lceni 


9. Catieuch- 


lam 


10. Dobutti 
2 Silures 
1 2. Dimelæ 
13. Or dovices 
14. Cornavii 


15. Coritani 


| — Middbſex and Her 
( Suffelk, Norfolk, Cam 


Buchs, Hertford, and Bed- þ (urn, Verulam 


Surry, Sufſex, and PR 
South Part of Hants 


— 


1 N inches 


— Kent 


3 m, Cm. 
bury. 


Tondinum, Londen 


\ Venta 6 Call 
ter, Norauich. | 


bridge, and  Hunting- | 
don 


ford 
C Glouceſter, and 
OY © + 
Hereford, Monmouth, R . 


nor, Brecon, and Gie- 
morgan 


by St. Alban's. 
Glevum, Glourefter. 


leon. 
. Maridunum, Caer- 


marthen, 


ww 6 ca- 


Caermarthen, Pembroke, 
and Cardigan 


[ Hlint, Denbigh, 2 
| Montgomery, Carrnar- 


von, and the Iſle of 
LC Angleſey 
Cheer, Salop, Stafford, 
' Warwick, and /. or- 


| ceſter 


Se nigh Caer- 
nar von. 


land, and Nor * 


{yn 


1 Deus, Cheſter. 
; 


' Lincoln, Nottingham, _ | 
Doty, Mice,  Ret-1 3x dun; Liacali 


Grand 
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Gtand Diviſions. Counties. = Chief Towns. 
DP | ork, Lancafler, Weſtmor-Y C ks 

16. Brigantes 4 land, Cumberland, and | Evoracum York. 
0 Biſhopric of Durbam. SM 

17. Ottadini — Northumberland —— Axelodunum, Hexham. 


Romah Divifio on of E. ard. 


I.  Britanda Prins, comprehended the South of England, 


2. Britannia Jecunda, H ales. 


< 1 Maxima Ce ſarienſis, and V. alencia, the Northern Counties 


| 1 Flavia Ceſarienfis, the Middle of E neland. 
But the exact Boundaries of theſe Provinces are not hs. 


Kingdoms erefled 75 y the Saxons, uſudlly filed The Saxon 
_ Heptarchy. | 


Kingdoms. Counties. Bo Chief Towns. 
1. Kent, founded by | 1 | 


Hengiſt in 457,and J Kent ann ( Footy, 
ended in 823. „„ =” 


2. South Saxons, 


) Ch: 1 


founded by Ella in ) Suſſex — 

491, and ended | in ] Surry — 0 Southwark. 
; 8 Faf— Angles, Norfolk ] F Norwich 
ſounded by Ufe |) Suffolk Bury St. Edmunds 

in 575, and ended ) Cambridge Cambridge 

in 793. (With he Ile of Eb 0 

Cornwall J  7auncefion 
. Weft — Saxons Neven = | Sr 
founded by ü 2 
19, and ended Somerſet 4 Bath 
in 519, and ended$ i, —— f Fa 
in * Hants 3 Wincheſter 


{ Berks „ Abingdon. 
T Lancaſter ——? | Lancaſter 
| York —— | | York 
5. Northumberland, 4 Durham | Dus ham 
founded by Ida in 4 Cumberland ——— : 4 Carli/le 


547, and ended in Weſtmorland Appleby 
792. | Northumberland, aa | ah 
Scotland to the Fryth 
| of Edinburgb. 


P 2 Kingdoms. 
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Kingdoms. 
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Counties. Ghief Towns, 
6. Faſi—Saxons, E/fex | 
founded oy Evens Middleſex, and Part of London. 
win in 527, and Herifed . — | | 
ended in 746. 
[ Glouceſter — Gloucefter 
Hereford _ Hereford 
Worceſter — | | Worcefler 
Warwick — | Warwick 
Leiceſier =: Leiceſter 
Rutland — II Oakham 
| Northamplon — | | Northampton 
| Lincoln — Lincoln 
7. 6 found ed ; Huntingdon — + Huntingdon 
by Cridda in 582,4 Bedford | += >< Bedford 
and ended in 874. e — Aileſbury 
| Ox 7 ord — Ox ford 
re _ Stafford 
Derby — Derby 
Salop — + Shrew 
| Nottingham — | | Nottingham 
] Cheſter — Chefier 
And the other Part bad 
Us | L Hertford. 


The modern Divi fon f England into 75 x Cir cuil. 


Circuits. | 


He- 


Hertferd 


— — — — 


Kent 


1. Home Circuit 4 
| ; g 


| Surs y 


| Srfſex 
3 


Couniice 


Chief Towns. 
— ) # Chelm:ſord, Colchefier „and 


Jarwich. 


_ Hertford, St. Aiban's, Roy- 
ftlon, Ware, Hitchen, and 
Baldic. 


— | | Maidſione, Canterbury, Cha- 
tham, Routhefler, Green- 
wich, Woolwich, Dover, 


Deal, and Deptford. 


— } | Southwark, Kingſ/on, Guild. 
ford. Croxdan, Epſom, and 

'Ricl. mand. | 
— Chicheſter, Lewis, Rye, Eaſt- 
grimſiead, and Hojtings.. 


= 
= 
F-C 


Circuits. 


Circuits. 


5 Oxfard Circuit 


Bn. 


| 
e 
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Counties. 5 Chief Towns. 


Baci. 


. | | Auntingdon 
2. Norfolk Circuit. 4 


| Cambridge 
Suffolk 


8 


. er : 


£ 


Oxon 


6 
1 
x Berks 
| 
| G loucefter . 
\ 


| wigh 5 


| Monmouth 


Hereford 


1 Salop 


| Stafford 


© 
; WI 


—? #\ Ailetury, Buckingham, 
; | Much-Wickbam, and 
Mark. 


— | | Bedford, Ampebill, W -— Hi 


| | unſtable, Luton, and 
. Biggle efwade. | 
hls a don, St. Tres, and 
* o Ki fon. IS 

N 


—  Canbridee, Eh. eee 


and Nayſton. 


8 | Bury, Ieſwich. Sudbury, Leo- 


ſtaff, and Part of Nerv. 


market. 


1 


and Yarmouth. 


Go 
_ 


A ( Oxfird, Sl Chipping 8 


norton, Henly, Burford, 
Woodſtock. 


W, rain... 2 Newbury, 
| Hun wes, and Maiden- 
| * 


— cet, Tewſtbury, Ci- 
renceſter, and Part of 
14 Briſtol. 


— 0 ) IVorcefter, e, and 


| Draitwich. 
— W and Chep/tonw. 
[ ö Hereford and Leominſter. 


| Shrewſbury, Ludlow, Bride- 
# worth and W enlock. 


| Stafford, Litchfield, and 
* Ne awcaſile Under Line. 


Circuits, 


Mb, Thet ford, Lym, 


IWhitney, Dercbeſter, and 


_ ' Abingdon, Windſor, Reading, 


2.30 
Circuits. 


4. Midland 
EIT. 


;. Weſtern 
Circuit. 


| — ortbamplon 
q 


I 


Counties. 
Warwick 


Leicefer 


of 
1 — 


Hants 


il 


BY 


| Dorſez 
o s * 


1 


| Somerſet 


Deo 5 


Cornwall 


L 


— 


? 


J 


EF NCLAND 


Chief Towns. 


ſ Warwick, Coventry, Bir- 
mingham, and Stratford 


upon Awon. 


| Leiceſter, Mellon. - Mowbray, 
and Aſbby de la Zeuch. 


| Derly and Chefe, field. 


4 Nottingham, South-well, and 


i Newark. 


Linas. Stamford, via, | 
5 and Crantbam. | 


. and Uppingham. 


Northampton, Peterborough, 


0 { and Daventry. 
—24 ( Wincheſter, Southampton, 


Portſmouth, Andover, Ba- 
ſingſlole, Chriſtchurch, and 


Newport, in the Ille or 
Wight. 


Saly bury, Dewi zes, Marl. 
orough, Malmſbury, I il- 
ton, and Chippenham. 


| | Doreefer, Lyme, Sherborn, 
| © Shafiſbury, Pool, Bland- 
{ 


ford, and Bridport. 
Bath, Wells, Briſtol in Part, 
— , Bridgwater, and 


Ilchefter. 


| Exeter, Plymouth, Barn//a- 
ple, Biddeford, Tiverton, 
Dartmouth, Taviſtock, Top- 
foam, and Oakbampton., © 


3 Falmouth, Truro, 
Saltaſh, Bodmyn, St. Ives, 


* Padſiow, and Tregony. 


Circuits. 


FFC 
Circuits. _ Counties. Chief Towns. ' 
| [York — —Y York, Leeds, Wakefeeld, Ha- 
| Oy EY fax, Rippon, Pontefrad, 
ull, Richmond, Scarbo- 

rough, Boroughbridpe, Mal- 
ton, Sheffel!, Doncaſter, 
Whitby, Beverley, North- 
allerton, and Burlington 


. 


| or Bridlington. 
Dur ham — Durham, Stockton, Sunder- 
6. Northern land, Stanhope, Barnard- 
Caſtle, and 4wlland. 


Circuit. g 
„ Newcafth, Berwick, Tin- 
mouth, Shields, and Hex- 


ham. 


1 No thumberland 


. 
| a 


Lancaſter | Lancaſter, Mancheſter, Preſ- 
5 ton, Liverfool, and Wig- 

gan. 
174 nor land Appleby, Kendal, and Lonſelale. 


| Cumberland Es | Carliſle, Penrith, C:cher- 
T J L mouth, and Whitehaven. 


Middleſex, being the Seat of the Supreme Courts of Juſtice, 
is not comprehended in any Circuit; and Cheſhire, being a 
County Palatine, is not contained in any Circuit. 


Counties. Chief Towns. 


T Middleſex w— Lo vp ox, firſt Meridian, 
OW „ Well- 
7 minſier, Uxbrigge, Brent- 

| ford, Barnet, Hipheate, 
84 


Counties exclu: | 
ounties exclu- Hampſlead, Kenſington, 


five of they 


Circuits. | | 3 and Hampton-. 
| Chefler — 1 N. autaich; Mace: 
* 1 field, and Malpas, 

Circuits of Wales. 
.. Countics. - Chief Towns. 
[ Flint - om] [ Flint, St. Alaph, and Flo) bye 
| well. 
74 
ogy | 4 Denbigh, | 1 Denbigh, Nrexbam, and 
R e 


| 
} CUorrgemny aud Liauch lin, 


(, Montgomery 
— Dior 


232 C 
Counties. Chief Towns. 


pleſea Beaumaris, Llanrickmead, 
* o | ( and Holyhead. AY 


| | 
North Weſt Ts > — 4 Banger, RT and Pat. 


Circuit. | | 1 | lilh. 
Ld 3 | Del ellen, Bals, md Herks. - 
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| 3 4 : Brecon MJ ; 
e 1 — Llandaff, and Cards = 
( e — -? Cc St. David's, as | 
| | Pembroke, Denbigh, and | 
South Weſt 1 | | Milfordbaven. 
} } 
— | Cardigan — + Cardigan, and £4beryſiwith. 


| | 
L Corrmarthen | 8 Leeder, and Kidwell, 
In ENGL AN D. 


40 Counties, which ſend up to Parliament, — 80 Knights. 
25 Cities, (Ely none, London four) — 50 Citizens. 
167 Boroughs, two each, 5 — 334 Burgeſſes. 

IF Boroughs, { Abingdon, Banbury, 3 
Higham-Ferrars, and Monmouth ) 54 8 Burgeſſes. 
each, | | 


Two Univerſities, — 4 Repreſentatives. 
$ Cinque Ports, (Haſtings, Dover, Sand- 
16 Barons. 


ewich, Romney, Hythe, and their three 
Dependents, Rye, I inchelſea, and Sea 
ford ) two each, | 


Wo: L ES 


12 Counties. 12 Knights. 
hs (Pemb: k , Merianeth | 
* 25 embroke two, Meriane me 12 Burgeſſes. 
„„ O 3 L- 4 N 
Shires, | | — 30 Knights. 
Boroughs, —— — 15 Burgeſſes. 
Total 558 


Some reckon the four Tem which give Names to the four Il. 
fhoprics in Hales, to be Cities; but they are not incorporated, nor ſend. 
any Repreſentatives to Pariiament, any more than Eg. 


- Rivers. } 
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River.] The principal Rivers in England are, 1. The Thames, 


compoſed of the Tame and of which the Js, the molt conſidera- 
ble Stream, riſes on the Confines of Glouceſterſhire, and taking its 
Courſe E. receives the Churne ; then running N. E. to Lechlade in 
Wiltſhire, unites with the Colne, and becomes navigable ; continuing 
to run N. E. it receives the Windruſh, and paſſes on to Oxford, where 
it receives the Cheræwell, and turning due South runs to Abingdon, and 
from thence to Dorcheſter, where it is joined by the Tame; after which 
running Eaſtward, it paſſes by Wallingford, Reading, Marlow, and 


M indſor, and from thence to Kingſton, a little below which it uſed to 


meet the Tide before the Weftmin/ter-Bridge was built, but now the 
Tide flows only to Richmond, or a little higher ; from thence it con- 


tinues its Courſe Eaſtward to London; then dividing the Counties of 
Kent and Eſſex, it falls into the Sea below Sheerneſs, being navigable for 


Ships as high as London-Bridge. | | - 
2. The Medway, which falls into the Mouth of the Thames, is na- 


vigable for the largeſt Ships as far as Chatham, where the Men of War 


are laid up. 


3. The River Severn, Sabrina, creamed the ſecond River in Eng- 


land, has its Source in Plinlimmon-Hill, in Wales, and running North 


Eaſt to Melch-Pool, becomes navigable there; after which it runs 


Eaſt to Shrewſbury, afterwards turns South, viſiting Bridgnorth, 
Worcefler, and Tewkeſbury, where it receives the Upper Avon; then 


paſſing by Gloucefter, bends South Weſt, and receiving the 4/0 and 


_ Uk near its Mouth, diſcharges itſelf into Briffo! Channel near 
King- Road, where the great Ships lie that cannot get up to Priſtol. 


This is a very rapid Stream, and frequently overflows the adjacent 


Country. 
4. The Trent riſes in the Mecorlands of Staffordſhire, and running 
South Eaſt by Newcafile under Line, divides that County in two 


Parts; then turning North Eaſt on the Confines of Derbyſhire, viſits 


Nottingham, running the whole Length of that County to Lincoin- 
ire, and being joined by the Ouſe, and ſeveral other Rivers towards 


the Mouth, obtains the Name of the Humber, falling into the Sea S. E. 


of Hull | 

5. The Ouſe, which riſing in the North of Yorkſhire, runs South by 
York, and falls into the Humber, having received the HD], the Are. 
the Caulder, and the Don, which unite their Streams before they fall in- 
to the Ouſe The Derwent alſo runs from North to South, and falls in- 
to the Ouſe. | 

6. Another Ouſe, which riſing in Bucks, runs Eaſt through Bedford- 
ſbire, Huntingdonſhire, and the Ifle of EY, and falls into the Sea near 
Lynn in Norfolk. 55 | | : | 


7. The River Cam riſes in Hertfordſhire, and running North Eaſt 


thro' Cambridge, joins the Ou/e in the Ifle of Ely, the united Stream fal- 
ling into the Sea at Lynn in Norfolk. 


S8. The Tyne runs from Welt to Eaſt thro' Northumberland, and ſails 


into the German Sea at Tinmouth below Nexwcafile 


9. The 
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The Tees runs from Weſt to Eaſt, dividing Durham from York. 
ſhire, and falls into the German Sea below Stockton. The Tweed runs 
trom Welt to Eaſt on the Borders of Scotland, and falls into the German 
Sea at Bernvick. : 

10. The Eden runs from South to North thro' We e and 
5 and paſſing by Carliſle, falls into Sefway Fryth below that 

it 

11. The Lower Avon runs Weſt through Wilefbire to Bath, and then 
dividing Somerſelſbire from runs to Briſſol, — into 
the Mouth of the Severn below that City. 
112. The Derwent, which runs from Eaſt to Weſt thro? . 

= paſſing by Cockermouth, falls into the Irifh Sea a little below. 

5 The Ribble, which runs from Eaſt to Weſt thro? Lancaſhire, and - 

* by Freſlon, diſcharges itſelf into the Iriſb Sea. 

14. The Merſey, which runs from the South Eaſt to the North Welt 
through 7 beſhire, and then dividing Cheſhire from Lancaſhire, paſſes 
by Liverpool, and fails into the Irifh Sea a liitle below that Town. 

— | 
186. The Dee riſes in Wales, and divides Flintſhire from Cheſhire, fal- 
log? into the Iriſh Channel below Cheer. 


| Lales] There are not many Lakes in England; the largeſt are in 
the Iſle of Ely in Cambridgeſhire, wiz. 1. Sobam Mere; 3 2. Mitileſea 
Mere; and 3. Ramſey Mere: And in W or in a rainy Seaſon, all 
the Fens in the Ile of Ely are overflowed, and form one great Lake of 
40 or 50 Miles in Circumference ; and Winander Mere in Meſimorelana. 


There are alſo ſome {rgall Lakes 1a Lancaſhire, — 89 by the Namo | 
| ot Derwent Waters, SS 


| Capes or Promentaries. 3 Elambarough Heal | in Yorkſhire ; ha Head 
in Yorkſoire: Wintertonneſs in Norfolk ; Eaftonneſs in Norfalk ; Orford- 
neſs in Suffolk ; Wolton-naze in Eſſex, North Foreland, South 'Foreland, | 
Dungeneſs in Kent; Beacby- Head in Cuſſex; Dunnoſe and the Needles 
on the Iſle of V ieht ; Pewerel-Point in Dorſetſhire ; Race of Portland 
in Dorſetſhire ; Berry- Point, Start- Point, Bolt-Head, on the South of 
Dewonſhire; Ligard. Point, Land -Ena, e in Cornwall, 
Hartlund. Point, Bag: Paint, in the North of Devonſhire ; ; Naſs-Poins, 
Waorm's-Head, in Glamorganſbire ; „ St. Goven's Poiut, and Biſhop and 
his Clerks, in Pembrokeſhire ; Cardigan-Point, in Cardiganſbire ; Sarna- 
| buck-Point, in Merionethſbire ; Br ayehilput-Paint, in Caernarwvonſhire ; 
Hoiybead and Hilary Point, in Ang. Ne 3 . in Di e and 
St. Bee Head, i in Cumberland. 


Baths and Mineral Il aters. J The principal Hot-Baths are « hab of 
Bath and Briſtol in Somerſerſbire, and Buxton Wells in Derbyſhire. The 
beſt mineral Waters for drinking are thoſe of Tunbridge, Epſom, Dul: 
evich, Northall, Barnet, Hampſtead, I/lington, Aclou, Col ham, Harroau- 
ale, and Scarborough, The laſt is become the principal Reſort in the 
Kingdom, for People of Diſtinction, i in mmer time. 


Air. 


Air.] The Air is not fo cold in Winter, or hot in Summer, as in 
Countries on the Continent which lie under the ſame Parallel; hut then 
our Air is not ſo pure, nor have we that clear ſettled Weather that they 
enjoy upon the Continent both Winter and Summer. The Weather is 
ever changing here; a Month of ſerene ſettled Weather is ſeldom ſee: 

in England; however, the Air is generally healthful, unleſs in the Fens 
and Salt Marſhes near the Sea; and we are ſeldom troubled with oreat 

Droughts or unfruitful Seaſons. A perpetual Verdure is alto ſeen on 
the Surface of the Earth, whereas the Ground is like a barren Deſert 
in other Countries, during the hot Months; and in Winter the Har- 
bours in Holland and Germany are blocked up with Ice, when ours ate 
open which lie in the fame Latitude. The Winds fit weſterly here the 
greateſt Part of the Year; and theſe are eſteemed the molt healthful. 
The Eaſt and North-Eaſt Winds ſet in uſually in the Spring, and ale 
often prejudicial to the Fruit as well as Health of the Natives, = 


Lace of the Country.) The Country towards the South conſiſts chief! 
of little fruitful Hills and Valles, Champaign Fields, incloſed Grounds; 
Arable, Paſture, and Meadow, Woods, Foreſts, Parks, and Chace, 
agreeably intermixed. We have no mountainous Tracts comparable to 
the Alps or Pyrenees. The higheſt Hills we have are thoſe of the Peat 
in Derbyſhire,” the Peudle, &c. in Lancaſhire, the Wrekin in Shrojſhire, 
the Wolds in Yorkſhire, Cotſwold in Glouceſlenſtire, the Chiltern in Bucks, 
Malvern in Worceſterſhire, the Chiviot Hills, and others on the Borders 
of Scotland, and thoſe of Plinlimmon and Snowden in Wales. 18 


Foreſts.) As to Foreſts, it is computed that two Thirds of the King- 
dom were ſuch before King 57% disforeſted Part of them. There 
were in England, according to my Lord Cole, no leſs than ſixty-nine, af 

which thote of Windfor, New- Foreſt, the Foreſt at Dean, and SHerauoad 
| Foreſts, are now the chief. „%% a NES 


Foreft Trecs.] The Timber growing in this Iſland is chiefly Oak, 
Aſh, Elm, and Beach. We have alſo Walnut trees. Poplar, Maple, 
Hornbeam, Hazel, Willow, Sallow, Sycamores,: Arbeles, and fomg 
other Species of Wood, which are not honoured with the Name of 
Timber, and yet are exceeding uſeſul and ornamental. | 

Our Plantations of Hops are very conſiderable ; thele abound chiefly 
in Kent and Eſex; and there are good Quaatities of Flax and Hemp 
ſown in ſome Parts of the Kingdom. Fn, 5 


Foil and Praduce.] The Sail is generally Clay, but in many Places 
Gravel and Sand; the Clays produce good Wheat and Beans, the 
other Barley and Oats, and both of them good Peas. The Clays 
were eſteemed much the richeſt till of late Years; but ſince we 
found the Way of improving the light (rounds by Turnips, and 
thereby preparing them for a Crop of Barley, they almoſt equal the 
other, except in very dry Years, when the Grain that js ſown __ 
| | | gh 
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light Grounds is liable to be burnt up. The Lands of England have 
been doubled and. trebled alſo in their Value of late Vears, in many 
Places, by incloſing and ſowing them with Clover, Cinque-foil, Tre- 
foil, Lucern, and other Graſs Seeds. | 


Fruils.] Kent is famous for its Orchards of Apples and Cherries ; but 
no Counties afford that Plenty of Apples for Cyder, as Herefordſhire 
and Dewonſo:re, where that Liquor has a Body almoſt equal to White 
EN Y | 

Beſides Apples, Pears, and Cherries, already mentioned, we have 
great Variety of other excellent Fruits, ſuch as Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apricots, Plums, Grapes, Strawberries, Raſberries, Currants, Gooſe- 
berries, &c. But J cannot ſay they have that delicious Flavour as in 
hotter Climates, eſpecially in wet Years; nor will our Grapes make 
good Wine. In FEfex and Cambridgeſhire we meet with Fields of 


Saffron ; and in Bedfordſhire and Buchs, Woad for Dying. Our Kitchen 


Gardens abound in Artichokes, Aſparagus, Colly Flowers, Turnips, 


__ Muſhrooms, Carrots, Potatoes, Onions, Cabbages, Peas, Kidney Beans, 
Windſor Beans, and Variety of other Pulſe, Spinage, Beets, Lettuce, 


Cellary, and of late Plenty of Brockery, and all Manner of raw and 
boiled Sallads. 5 > oe” 


Quantity of Corn produced.) It has been computed, that the Arable 
Lands, ſown with Wheat in England. annually produce thirty-four Mil- 
lions of Buſhels of that Grain; of which, in good Years, great Quan- 
tities are exported, and the reſt converted into excellent Bread and 
Flour, and ſpent in the Kingdom. There is about the ſame Quan- 
tity of Barley annually produced here, according to Dr. Davenani, of 


which twenty-three Millions of Buſhels, are converted firſt into Malt, 


and afterwards into Ale and Beer ; one Million more of Buſhels, made 
into Malt, is converted into Spirits and Strong Waters; and ten Mil- 
lions, the Reſidue of the ſaid thirty-four Millions of Buſhels of Barley 
unmalted, is either made into Bread, exported Abroad, or uſed fer Seed 
at Home. And fince Dr. Davenant wrote, great Part of the light 
Lands, which uſed to be ſown with Rye, are ſown with Barley, and by 
late Improvements produce as good Crops of that Grain, as the richeſt | 
Lands in the Kingdom; conſequently we have much greater Quan- 
tities of Barley annually, than when the Doctor made his Calculations. 
Of Rye we have the leaſt ſown at prelent of any Kind of Grain. 
Our Lands are too good for this Grain, and the common People are 
too dainty uſually to eat the Bread made of it. Of Horſe- Grain, ſuch 


as Peas, Beans, Vetches, and Oats, there are as large Quantities of 


Land ſown annually, as there are with Wheat, Rye, and Barley toge- 
ther; for the very ſame Land, that is ſown one Year with theſe Kinds 


of Grain, is the next ſown with Horſe-Corn, and every third Year the 


Land lies fallow in the Common Fields; but in the incloſed Grounds, 
vrhere the Huſbandman can dung and improve his Land as he pleaſes, 
he has uſually a Crop every Year, | Stun 


Animals.) 
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Animals.) This Kingdom affords Neat Cattle, Sheep, Horſes, Aſſes, 
and ſome Mules, Goats, Red and Fallow Deer, Hares, Rabbits, Dogs, 
Foxes, Squirrels, Ferrets, Weazels, Lizards, Otters, Badgers, Hedge- : 
hogs, Cats, Pole-cats, Rats, Mice, and Moles ; which being common 
to all our Neighbouring Countries, 1 ſhall deſcribe only thoſe in which 
we are ſuppoled to excel. 

Our Oxen are the largeſt and beſt that are to be met with any 
where: We have a leſſer Sort that are bred in Hales and the Noth. 
and the Fleſh ho theſe are as good ro be ſpent in the Houſe 2: the 
former. 
Our Sheep a are to be valued for their Fleeces and Fleſh; thoſe of 
Lincolnſhire are vaſtly large; but the Fleſh of the {mall Down, Matton 
is moſt admired ; and the Wool of both exceeds any in Fug, And 
as to the Numbers of Sheep in England, it is com̃puted there are no 
| lefs than twelve Millions of Fleeces ſhorn annually ; which, at a Me- 
dium of 2s. a Fleece, makes 1, 200, ooo J. and when mianuf-ctured, 
makes five Times as much, «iz. fix Millions. Eighte2a-pence, 1 am 
informed, is as much as we can value a Fleece at now, conſequently 
we muſt deduct a fourth Part of this Sum. 
The Horſes for the Saddle and Chace are beautiſul Creatures, about 
fifteen Hands high, and extremely well proportioned ; and their Speed 
is ſuch, that it is an ordinary Thing to run twenty Miles in Jets than 
an Hour, by five or ſix Minutes. 
The Horſes for Draught, either for Coach or Wa gon, are ſcarce any | 
where to be paralleled; of theſe our Cavalry in the Army coniift: : 
There are not better charging Horſes in the Worid ; they have Abun- 
dance of Mettle, a French Writer obſerves, as well as their Maſters. 
Our tame Fouls are Turkies, Peacocks, common Poultry, Geeſe, 
Swans, Ducks, and tame Pigeons. The wild are Buſtards, wild Gceie, 
wild Ducks, Teal, Wigeon, Plover, Pheaſants, Partridge, Woodcocks, 
Grouſe, Quail, Snipe, Wood Pigeons, Hawks of various Kinds, Black- 
birds, Thruſhes, Nightingales, Goldtinches, Linnets, Larks, c. and 
of late we breed great Numbers of Canary Birds. 


Fiſh and Fiſheries.] England abounds in a great Variety of excellent 
River-Fiſh, ſuch as Carps, Tench, Eels, Pike or Jacks, Salmon, Trouts, 
Perch, Smelts, Gudgeons, Plaiſe, Flounders, Barbles, Roach, Dice. 
Shad, "Mullet, Haddocks, and Bream. = 

The Seas produce Cad-fiſh, Herrings, Pilchards, Oytters, Lob- 
ſters, Crabs, Shrimps, and all Manner of Shell-tith : J he Herrings 
and Pilchards are exported to the Straits in great Quantities, and 
procure very valuable Returns of the Produce of thoſe Countries in 
the Mediterranean; but the Dutch ſend abroad forty Times the 
Quantity of Herrings the Eng l do, eſpeciallyß to Germany and the 
Baltic, though this Fiſhery lies cloſe to the Coaſt of Scotland and 
England, and the Duich have ſcarce a Herring upon their Coaſt: As 
this Fiſhery was the principal Foundation of the Dutch Greatneſs, o 
it is (till one of the greateſt Supports of their State. dir Valter 
Raleigh was of Opinion, they made ten Millions per Annum Profit 
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of this Fiſhery in his Time. And the great De ILit aſſures us, that 
they annually employed a thouſand Buſſes in it, from 24 to 30 Tuns, 
which are now encreaſed to 70, and ſome 120 Tuns Burthen. Theſe 
Buſſes, with the Veſſels that attend them, and are employed in carry- 


ing and diſperſing them all over Europe, amount to many thouſand Sail; 


and this Fithery occaſions the employing upwards of 100,c098 Hands on 


Shore, in their Maritime Provinces, This is alſo their great Nurſery 
of Seamen, and finds Employment for all their Poor; and might be 


of equa] Advantage to this Nation, if duly attended to. Upon a mo- 
derate Calculation, it appears that this Fiſhery is worth annually ten 
Millions Sterling to the Dutch. | „ 5 th 

It has been ſufficiently demonſtrated, that Great-Britain might carry 
en this Fiſhery cheaper, and to greater Advantage, than the Dutch can; 
for they are obliged to begin this Fiſhery every Year 600 Miles from 
Home, and do great Part of their Buſineſs at Sea. They ſend out 
Buſſes of about 160 Tuns, with 14 or 15 Hands, with Proviſions for 
three Months. Theſe drive at Sea, and are forced to cure and pack 


their Fiſh, mend and dry their Nets, Sc on Board: So that computing 
the Expence of Wear and Fare, Proviſions and Wages, every Barrel 


of Herrings ſtands them in fix Shillings per Barrel as ſoon as taken. 

On the contrary, theſe Shoals of Herrings being on our Coatts, and 
even in our Harbours. Bays, and Roads, our People may lie on Shore 
every Night, and with two of their Boats called 'Three-men and Fire- 
men Cobles, (having Perſons ready to take off their Fiſh to cure and 
pack them) may take as many Herrings in a Month, as a Dutch Dogger 
of 160 Tuns and 15 Men can do in three, lying out at Sea. Thus our 
Fiſhermen being employed on the Coaſt by thoſe who will take them off 
their Hands immediately, may deliver them at Twelve-pence, and 
ſometimes Six pence the Barrel; which low Price, in the prime Cott, 


mutt enable us to underſell the Dutch, who are at fix — Charges 


ſor every Barrel of Herring they take, as they fall from the Net. 
As to the great Objection, that we have not the Art of Curing them, 


and that as long as the Dutch Herrings are better than ours, we ſhall 


never meet with a Market; this is very true; but are our People fo 
exceeding dull, that we mutt deſpair they ſhould ever underſtand how 
o cure a Herring; or are there not Dutchmen in Abundance to be pur- 
chaſed, who would cure them for us, if we could not do it ourſelves ? 
here is alſo in the German Sea, a Cod-fiſnery on the Dogger bank, a 
Land between Britain and Holland, where both the Englifs and Dutch 
tale great Quantities of that Kind of Fith. £1: es | 


Minerals.) As to Minerals, we have the beft Tin-Mines in the 
World in Comwall, which have been in great Reputation ever ſince 
the INwnd was diſcovered by the Greets and Pha@nicians. Until very 
lotely we uled 19 fend our Tin to Germany to be manufactured and 
converted into Lin plates or White Iron ; but now this is done in 


rat Dricain, whereby the Nation faves a vaſt Expence. 


Ve 
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We have alſo Mines of Lead, Copper, any Iron, and perhaps ſome 


of Silver; but none of the laſt worth working, ſince the Mines of 


Potoſi have been diſcovered. We have good Quarries of Free-{tone, 
and ſome of Marble, particularly in Derayſtire and Devonſhire, Near 
Plymouth there is Marble, which very much reſembles the Egyptian 
Granate, and has no other Fault but the excceding Hardnets of it. 


Our Alum and Salt-pits in Northumberland and Cheſbire are very con- 


ſiderable; and our Fullers-Larth of ſingular Uie in the Cloathing 
Trade. Pit-Coal and Sea- Coal abound in ſeveral Counties; but the 
Coal pits in the Biſhopric of Durbam and Northumberland, which are 


ſhipped at Newcaſtle and Shields, ſupply the City of London, and many 
other great t in | England, ald . Sea, with that — 


Fuel. 


* ant T 72 There is ſcarce a Manufacture in Eu- 
rope, but what is brought to great Perfection in England, and therefore 


it is perfectly unneceſſary to enumerate them all. Ihe Woollen Ma- 
nufacture i is the moſt conſiderable, and exceeds, in Goodneſs and Quan- 


tity, that of any other Nation. Hard-ware is another very great Ar- 


| ticle; Locks, Edge-Tools, Guns, Swords, and other Arms, exceed 
any thing of the Rind; Houſhold Utenſils of Braſs, Iron, and Pewter, 
allo, are very great Articles; our Clocks and Watches are in very great 
Efteem. There are but few Manufactures we are detective in. In thoſe 


of Lace and Paper we do not ſeem to excel, but we import much more 


than we ſhould, if the Duty on Britiſh Paper was taken off. | 
As to our Foreign Traffic, the Woollen Manufacture is ſtill the great 


Foundation and Support of it. To Holland, Germany, Kuſ/ia, Turkey, 


the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, Stain, Portugal, and Ireland, we export vaſt 
Quantities, for which we receive the Produce ot the ſeveral Countries 
in Return, and from ſome Places a Balance in "Treaſure : but the moſt 


profitable Traffic we have, is with our own Planiations in {mer ica, which 


we furniſh with moſt of their Cloathing and Furniture, receiving either 
Treaſure or Merchandiſe from thence, which produces Ireaſure. 
And thoſe Colonies, it duly encouraged, would in a ſhort Time be able 

to take off all the Manufacture we could ſpare. Leather, Corn, Lead, 
and Coals, are very conſiderable Articles alio in our Exportations; but 
there are ſome Nations it would be very well for us if we never traded 


with, particularly the French, who take but very little of our Produc, 
and what we take from them are chiefly Articles of Luxury, which 


tend to impoveriſh the Nation, and there is a weighty Ballance on their 
Side. The Trade to Sweden alto is very prejudicial, where we barter 
Silver ſor Copper and Iron, when we might have them irom our own 
lantations in America, in Return for our Manufactures. The late AR 
of Parliament for importing Pig-Iron to England and Bar-Iron to London 
from the Plantations, Duty free, will go a great W ay, tis preſumed, 
towards redreſſing this Grievance. 
Le Blanc, ſpeaking of the Eng/iſh Traffic and Manufactures, ob- 
ſerves, that Lug land, without being more lertile than the Countries 


about 
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about it, is inhabited by richer Men : That, wanting Wood, it covers 
the Sea with its Ships: produces few Things, and yet has a flouriſh- 
ing Trade with all the World. That Lock-work, which is rudely 
performed in France, the Patience and Induſtry of the Engli/b bring to 


great Perfection; and the Joiners in Country- Towns put their Work 


together with as much Exactneſs and Propriety as a Maſter- Joiner at 
Paris. | Fae | 
Conſtitution. ] Every Britiſh Gentleman is ſenſible, that he lives in a 
Country where Life, Liberty, and Property, are better ſecured than in 
any Kinzdom in Europe. e 1 | | _ 
'The . Authority (or the Power of making Laws and raifing 
Money) is veſted in King, Lords and Commons, and either of them 
have a Negative when theſe Matters are propoſed. 5 a go 
Ihe Crown is made hereditary in the Hanover Line by ſeveral Acts of 
Parliament, provided they do not profeſs Popery, marry Papiſts, or ſub- 
vert the Conſtitution. | | Pe 
The Peers are created by the Crown, but their Honours are heredi- 
ditary, and cannot be taken from them, any more than their Lives and 
Eſtates, unleſs forfeited by the Commiſſion of ſome capital Crime; and 


| they can be tried only by the whole Houſe of Peers, being ſubject to no 


other Juriſdictio n 2 | 
The Houle of Peers is the Jaſt Reſort in all Civil Cauſes, unleſs 


where the Privileges of the Commons are affected; and they can try 
any Commoner on an Impeachment of the Commons, but no Suit or 


Proſecution can be begun 25 a Commoner in the Houſe of Lords, 
though they may be poſſeſſed of a Cauſe, and determine it finally in 


Any Bill for the making a new Law, or altering an old Law, may 
be brought in firſt in the Houſe of Peers, except a Money Bill ; but no 
Bill relating to the Revenues or publick Taxes can be brought into the 
Houle of Yeers firſt, or altered when it comes up from the Commons, 
though it may be totally rejected by the Lords. 

The Houle of Peers can apprehend and commit any Man for a Breach 
of Privilege, or Refiections on their Judicature (except a Member of the 
Commons) and ſuch a Commitment is of itſelf a ſufficient Puniſhment 
frequently, being vaſtly chargeable ; but ſuch Perſons are releaſed of 


_ Courſe on the Riüng of the Parliament. 


Every Lord, in his private Capacity, may bring his Action of 


' Sravdalum Magnatum againſt any Subject, in the Court of King's- 


Bench, and may recover ſuch Damages for Defamation as a Jury ſhall 


think proper. 


Ihe Commons are ſaid to repreſent the People, though they do not 
in Reality repreſent a fourth Part of them; for only the Freeholders 
vote for a Knight of the Shire, and theſe ſcarce amount to a Sixth 
ol the inhabitants of any Country; and in ſome Cities and Boroughs 
there is as great or a much greater Diſproportion, particularly in 
Londan, where there are 300,004 People and upwards, and none 
but the Liveryinen, who amount to about ſeven thouſand, have a 
Vote in Elections: Many great Towns have no Vote at all in Elec- 
tons. If there was any Streſs therefore to be laid on that — | 

| | 4bat 
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That all juft and legal Power is derived from the Pecple, (from the Mul- 


titude) 3 there has been very few juſt ot legal Governments in this 
or any other Nation. 


The Ladies alſo may think it a Hardſhip, that they are e allow- 


ed a Place in the Senate, or a Voice in the Choice of what is called 
the Repreſentative of the Nation. The French exclude them from the 
Crown, and tho' England never flouriſhed more than under Queens, 
they are not thought qualified to give their Votes for a Repreſenative. 
However, their Influence appears to be ſuch, in many Inſtances, that 
they have little Reaſon to complain. In Boroughs the Candidates are 
ſo wiſe as to apply chiefly to the Wife. A certain Candidate for a 
Norfolk Borough kiſſed the Voters Wives with Guineas in his Month, 


for which he was expelled the Houle ; and for this Reaſon others, 1 


_ preſume, will be more private in theie Addreſſes to the Ladies. 
Le Blanc, à Foreigner, ſpeaking of the Britiſh Conſtitution, ſays, 


it ſeems dictated by Wiſdom itlelt ; but read their Hiſtory, and you 


will be convinced, (ſays he) that this Government, fo boaſted of, is, 
like Plato's Republick, but an Ideal Project, not reducible to Practice. 
One of the Branches of the Legiſlature conſtantly influences the other 
two; and if the Crown can make it appear to be the private Intereſt 
of every Individual, that compoſes the other Branches, to obey its Dic- 
tates, the Briiiſb Court may be as abſolute as any Court in Europe. 
And, it the Crown ſhould aſſume an abſolute Dominion, how can 
this be remedied ? For the Executive Power, (the Power of putting 
the Laws in Execution) and the Command of the Forces by Sea and 


Land, as well as the making Alliances and Treaties with Foreign 


Princes are veſted ſolely in the Crown by Law; and whoever ſhall 


enter into a Conſpiracy to oppoſe or reſiſt this Executive Power, will 


infallibly be adjudged a Traytor. We have, indeed, a Privilege, that 
few other Nations enjoy, of being tried by Juries of our Neighbours ; 


but it very much lies in the Power of Sheriffs to pack ſuch Juries as 


their Superiors direct. 


'The Subject alſo may hw his Writ of Habeas Corpus, when he is 


impriſoned, to be brought to Ir al or diſcharged ; but this Act is always 
| ſulpended on the Rumour of a Plot againſt the Government ; and Per- 


ſons, committed by the Commons, have been denicd the Benelit of the 


Habea: Copus Act. 
And whatever the Privileges of the reſt of the Subjeds may be, 


the Gentlemen of the Royal Navy or Army have very little Preten- . 
ſions to them; they are ſubject to the Sentence of a Court- Martial, 


and may, in many Caſes, be puniſhed without being brought befare 
that Judicature. Theſe are oblived to obey their juperior Others 
without Reterve, and thoſe Officers mult obe y NViti ee from whom 
they reccive their Commiſſions. Ihe Moment theretoie a Gentleman 
enters into the Service, he waves all the Righis and Prleile, cs he 
might be entitled to as an Zxgh/lman, or rather barters them 2 away lor 
a laced Coat and . Feather. 
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The King's Title. George II. by the Grace of God, of Great-Bri- 
tain, France, and Ireland, King, Defender, of the Faith, Duke of 
Brunſwic and Lunenburg, Arch-Treaſurer and Elector of the Holy Ro- 

man Empire. | | | | 


Arms.) In the firſt grand Quarter, Mars, Three Lions Paſſant Gar- 
dant in Pale, Sol; the Imperial Enngns of England, impaled with the 
Royal Arms of Scotland, which are Sol, a Lion Rampant, within a 
double Treſſure flowered and counterflowered with Fleurs-de-Lis, Mars. 
The ſecond Quarter is the Royal Arms of France, Jupiter, Three Fleurs- 
de-Las, Sol. The third, the Enfign of Ireland, which is, Jupiter, an 
Harp, Sol, ſtringed Luna. The — grand Quarter is his preſent 
Majeſty's own Coat, Mars, Two Lions Paſſant Gardant, So/, for 
| Brunſwic, impaled with Lunenburg, which is Sol, Semee of Hearts, 
proper, a Lion Rampant, Jupiter, having ancient Saxony, viz. Mars, 
an Horſe current, Luna, grafted in Baſe ; and in a Shield fur tout, Mars, 
the Diadem or Crown of Char/emain. The Whole within a Garter, 
as Sovereign of that moſt noble Order of Knighthood, inſcribed with 
this Motto, Honi foit qui mal y penſe, given by King Edward III. the 
Founder of the ſaid Order. „„ re 3 


Creſt.] A Helmet full-faced and grated, mantled with Cloth of 
Gold, doubled Ermin, and ſurmounted of an Imperial Crown, on 
the Top of which is, a Lion Paſſant Gardant, Sol, crowned the 
— ls EE 


Smpporters.] On the dexter Side, a Lion Gardant, Sol, crown 
as the Creit, the proper Supporter of the Engliſ̃h Enſigns; on the 
finiſter, a Unicorn, Luna, horned, maimed, and hoofed, Sol, gorged 
with a Collar of Croſſes partee and Fleurs-de-Lis, a Chain fixed 
thereto, all Gold, both ſtanding on a Compartment, from whence 
iſſue from one Stem the two Royal Badges of His Majeſty's chief 
Dominions, vis. on the right a Roſe, Party per Pale Argent and 
Gules, ſtalked and leafed Vert, for England; and on the left, a 
'Thiftle, Proper, for Scetland; being ſo adorned by King James I. 
' whoſe Supports (as King of Scotland) were two Unicorns; but un- 
der him England, being united to that Nation, gave Occaſion for our 
carrying one of them on the finiſter Side; and in the Year 1614, as 
King of Ireland, he alſo cauſed the Harp to be marſhaled with the 
Arms of Great Britain, ſince which Time it hath been put on the 
Britiſh Coin. | | 


Turces.] The Land Forces of theſe Kingdoms, in Time of Peace, 
are about 40,00% all National Troops, iz. 18, 00 in Great Bri— 
lain, 12,000 in Ireland, 800 in the Gatrtiion of Gibralter, Ec. 
and about 2000 in Anndpolis, in Newa Scotia, Neww ! ork, and Ja- 
— | | | | | 


In Time of War there have been in Brie Pay, Natives and Fo- 
_ Teigners, upwards of 152,090. | 


The 
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The Complement of Seamen, in Time of Peace, is uſually 12 0 


15,000. In Time of War, Money has been raiſed for 60,000 Seamen. 
There are Men of War of the Line of Battle, (from 100 down to 
5o Guns 150 Sail; of fifth Rates, of 40 Guns each; of ſixth Rates, 
of 20 Guns each, 70 Sail; Sloops of War, of 16 Guns. and 100 
Men each, 54 Sail. Total of the Royal Navy, 310 Ships of War, 
beſides Bomb- Veſſels, Fire-Ships, and Royal Yatchts. 


Revenues.) The King's Revenues for the Civil Lift is $00,000 /. per 


Au. and if the Cuſtoms and other Duties, aſſigned for the raiſing of it, 


fall ſhort, that Sum is to be made good by the other Taxes ; but if 


they ſhould amount to a Million and more, the King 1s to have the 
Overplus without Account. „ 
The other Charges of the Government, for the Payment of the 


Forces by Sea and Land, and diſcharging the Intereſt of the National 


Debt, amount to about four Millions more; and in time of War there 


have been raiſed or borrowed twelve Millions within the Space of a 


Year. 5 
The ſeveral Species of Taxes are, . 
1. The Land-Tax, which, at 45. in the Pound, — 5 
18 * „ 2,000,000 +. 
upwards of — — 88 
2. The Malt- Tax raiſes — Joo, ooo 
4 La 3 f computed at _ — 6,000,000 15 
5. The Stamp Duties ——  <—— — 125,000 
6. Window-Tax, 
7. Coaches and Chairs, Þ ſuppoſe — 1,000,000 
8 


. Hawkers and Pedlars, 1 — 
e Total — 9,825,000 


—— — E_Y 


Perſons.] The Britons of the preſent Generation ſeem to be a good 
Medium between the Dutch and French. They are neither lo large as 
the Germans, nor of ſo diminutive a Size as their Southern Neighbours ; 
neither ſo heavy as the one, or ſo exceeding mercurial as the other, but 
well-ſhaped, of a good Stature, and an agreeable Mein; their Motion 
graceful and becoming ; their native Complexions a Mixture of Red 
and White, unleſs too much expoſed to the Weather, or Pains is taken 
with Waſhes and Paints to ſpoil them, Our Town Ladies, it ſeems, 
defire no Colour in their Faces; this, they imagine, approaches too 
near the Milk-Maid or the Pealant, and, tis ſaid, will take Phyl:ck-to 
procure a pale, ſickiy Complexion, rather. than ſulter a Biuth upon 
their Checks, which they cannot be ignorant, however, that the Gen- 


tlemen generally admite, whoſe Devotion they molt atfect. The La- 


dies Taſte, as to Complexion, I am informed, is altered of late; they 
affect a little Red in their Checks, and if they have non? naturally, they 
know how to improve it. 
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The Hair of moſt People is a dark Brown, and we have our fair and 
our black Beauties; but nothing ſeems more admired than a good Com- 
plexion, adorned ai black Hair ; nor any 'Thing more ſhocking than 
golden Locks at preſent, tho' exceedingly admired the laſt Ape here, 
as they ſtill are in Denmark, and other Northern Nations. The Eneliſh 
] adies think ſuch Hair the greateſt Curſe that can befa] them, though | 
uſually it is attended with the belt Complexion ; and ſuch Ladies are 
eſteemed the moſt amorous of the Sex. 

A fine Set of Teeth is much admired, and the more ſo, becauſe it 


ſeldom falls to the Share of a Southern Beauty of Quality; theſe live 


too high to preſerve their Teeth. A good Set of Teeth is oftner found 
ina Cottage, or in North e where their F ood does not contribute 


to {poi] them. 


Habits.) The Ladies now wear their Hair combed up very ſmooth 
behind, and ſome have it braided behind, and dragooned before, or 
cut ſhort, with very ſmall Caps; and, in full Dreſs often have no 
Caps. | 
They wear little Hats alſo, which they never put off unleſs they 
make a formal Viſit. Their Hoops are formed like Bells, and five or 
fix Yards in Circumference at the Bottom: The Petticoat is of the 
ſame Shape, trimmed up every Seam with Gold, Silver, or Silk Trim- 


ming. They wear allo long Sacks or Negligees with long Trains: 
© heir Shoes have round Toes and French Heels. 


Habits of the Gentlemen ] The Dreſs of the Engliſh Gentlemen was 
formerly exceeding neat and plain; a Suit of Broad-cloth or Velvet 
in Winter, and vilks or Stuffs in Summer; good Linen, and good 
Wigs. Their chief Extravagance, like that of the Ladies, was in Fo- 
reign Thread-Lace, Lawn, and Cambrick; but at preſent laced and 
embroidered Cloaths are much worn, and white Stockings univerſally 


by Ladies and Gentlemen, in which they are imitated by their In- 
feriors. | 


Genius and Temper.] Foreigners uſually aſcribe to the Engliſh a very 


odd Medley of Virtues and Vices, of Excellencies and Defects. One 


of them obſerves, that they are active, courageous, thoughttul, and 
devout ; Lovers of the liberal Arts, and as capable of the Sciences 
as any. People i in the World; and that he was fatisfied, from many 
Years Experience, that the more ——_— were acquainted with the 
Enzlifh, the more they would love and eſteem them. On the other 
Hand, he ſays, they are paſſionate, melancholy, fick le, and unſteady; 
one Moment applauding what they deteſt the next; and that their 
good Nature, for whica they are ſo eminent, lays them open to a 
thouſand Misfortunes. They know not how 10 deny any Thing 


they are preſſed to do, though entirely agaiatt their Judgment and In- 
clination. | 


fr 
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Le Blanc, another Foreigner, is of Opinion that the Fogs produce 
our melancholy Conſtitution, and make us fo violent in our Paſſions : 
Their dejected Souls, fays he, have not Fortitude enough to ſuffer. 
Their Air is the Source of their Inconſtancy; but notwithſtanding the 
Engliſh, in their outward Appearance, have ſomething rough which pre- 
| judiced Men take for Ferocity, no People have more Humanity, of 
which their Enemies are very ſenſible. 


Here, as in moſt Kingdoms, ſays Dr. Davenant, the Court has been 


a Shop with Wares in it, for all kinds of Cuſtomers. There is Hope 


for ſome, which feeds many at a ſmall Expence; there are Titles for 


the Ambitious ; Pleaſures for the Young and Wanton ; Places for the 
Buſy, and Bribes to be cloſely conveyed, for ſuch as defire to main- 
tain an Appearance of Honeſty, and betray their "Truſt but now and 
then in important Matters. With theſe Bates and Allurements, Princes 
_ eaſily draw into their Nets the unthinking Gentry of their Land, there- 


by poiſon the Fountain-head, and ſap the very Foundation of the po- 


litic Inftitution. Pn 


Before I conclude the Character of the Engliſh, I cannot but reflet | 


on the Injuſtice which Sorbiere and ſome other Foreigners have done 
us, in charging the Eugliſb with being rude and inhoſpitable to Stran- 


gers, when no People ever received diſtreſſed Foreigners with greater 


Kindneſs and Indulgence than we have done; witnets the Multitude of 
French and others that have been naturalized, and permitted to ſet up 
Trades in London ; and are grown very rich there, by the unexampled 
Bounty of the Natives of this Kingdom ; tor hither they came deſtitute 
of every Thing, and by public and private Charities were put in a Way 
to provide for their Families; from the Revolution to this Jime, being 


| ſeventy Years, fifteen or twenty thouſand Pounds have been paid to 


them annually by Authority, towards the Subſiſtance of the Poor. 


| Religion.) Of the Religion profeſſed in the Britiſb Iles it may be 


ſaid as of the Conſtitution, that it was originally the beſt Inftitution in 


the World, but has been ſo metamorphoſed and detormed, the Proſeſſors 
broken into ſo many Sects and Parties that bear an implacable Enmity to 
each other, that the Spirit of Chriſtianity is in a Manner loſt; Vice and 
Profaneneſs reign triumphant : the ſacred Truths of Chriſtianity are 


queſtioned and diſputed; and a Man that is not an Infidel, is ſcarce al- 


lowed to have common Senſe among thoſe that look upon themſelves to 
be the polite World, and Patterns tor the reſt of Mankind to follow : 
Which ſeems the more ſtrange, ſince no Hiſtory was ever better atteſted 
than that of the Goſpel, or better calculated for the Happineſs of Man- 
kind in this Life: And there are ſome Evidences of the Truth of the 
Facts related therein, that no other Hiſtory can pretend to, particularly 
the Teſtimony of the Jeaus, its greatelt Enemies, who are diſperſed 
through every Part of the World: Iheſe acknowledge the Facts, though 
they aſcribe the Miracles of our Saviour to a different Caule than the 
Chriſtians do. The Mahometans allo acknowledge that Chriſt was 2 


— 


great Prophet, and in that Reſpect are leſs Infidels than many that pro- 
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ſeſs Chriſtianity amongſt us. Another Argument, which other Hiſtories 
want, is drawn from the ten Perſecutions, wherein thouſands of People 
laid down their lives to atteſt the Truth of it, who could have no Views 
to this World, being ſure to meet with nothing here but Diſtreſs and 
| Perſecution for profeſſing themſelves Chriſtians. 

Another Evidence is its wonderful Progreſs, without Force, thro? 
moſt of the Kingdoms of the World, when all the Powers on Earth 
ſeemed combined to ſuppreſs it, gaining Ground purely by the Excel- 
lency of its Doctrines and Precepts; and were there no other Evidence 
of the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion than this, _y rational Man 
muſt yield his Aﬀent to it. 
An Epiſcopal Church is ſaid to be eſtabliſhed in 5 68 but ſo 
weakly eſtabliſhed, that every one is at Liberty to diſſent from it, and 
ſtrike out what Religion he pleaſes ; he may declare himſelf an Infidel 
with impunity, and theſe are clteemed by ſome the beſt * riends to the 
-—_ 
Religion is the Butt of almoſt every Fool, and if he has no other Pre- 
tence to Wit, his ridiculing every Thing that is ſacred intitles him to 
that Denomination, in the Opinion gf the Beau Monde. 

But notwithſtanding there 1s too much Truth in this Rewe dsa 
generally, there are ſtill many left amongſt us, that adorn the Chriſtian 

Profeſſion by their exemplary Lives; nor can any Nation equal us in our 
extenſive Charities. The rich and noble Hoſpitals i in the Cities of 
London and Weſtminſter, are the Admiration of Foreigners; and the pri- 
vate Charities of the Natives exceed any thing of the kind Abroad; 
theſe we hope will cover a Multitude of Sins, and preſerve us from that 


Deſtruction which the Profaneneſs and Infidelity of many give us too 
much Reaſon to expect. 


er and Biſhoprics ] There are in England two Provinces, 
_ viz. Canterbury and York, cach of which has its Archbiſhop. 

In the Province of Contertery are the Biſhoprics of 1. London, 2. 
IVinchefler, 3. Ely, 4. Lincoln, 5. Rochefler, 6. Litchfield and Coventry, 
7. Hereford, Worceſter, q. Bath and li ells, 10. Saliſbury, 11. Exeter, 
12. Chichefler, 13. Norwich, 14. Gloucefler, 15. Oxford, 16. Peterbo- 
rough, 17. Briſtol; and in Wales, 18. St. Davids, 19. Landaff, 20. 

St. Aſaph, and, 21. Bangor. 
inthe Province of 7 wk. are, 1. The Biſhopric of Durbam, 2. Carliſle, 
and 3. Cheſter. 

In all, two Archbiſhoprics, and twenty-four 8 To which 
may be added the Biſhopric of Sodor aud 0m. but this Biſhop has no 
Seat in the Houſe of Peers. 


Univerſities.) There are but two Univerſities i in u Oxford 
and Cambridge ; but the great Men educated in them, their numerous 
magnihcent Bui' cings, and rich Endowments, are the Ad miration of all 
Foreigners that viſit them. 

In Oxford there are twenty Colleges and five Halls, and upwards of 
two thouſand Students of all Sorts. 

In Cambridge there are ſixteen Colleges, and tho' fome of them are 
denominated Halls, they are all endowed, and there is no manner 
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of Difference between a College and Hall in Cambridge ; whereas 
in Oxford the Halls are not endowed, but the Students maintain 


themſelves. | Re 

The Number of Fellows, Scholars, and Students of all Sorts, in the 
Univerſity of Cambridze, are uſually about 1 500. 5 | 
There are Profeſſors in all Languages in each of theſe Univerſities, 
_ richly endowed ; and the late King George, in the Year 1724. conſti- 
tuted a Profeſſor of Modern Hiſtory and Languages in each Univerſity, 
and on each of them ſettled a Revenue of three hundred Pounds per 


Annum ; but tho' theſe Profeſſors have enjoyed their Salaries ever ſince 
the Year 1724, they never read LeQtures in Modern Hiſtory ; nor do 


other Profeſſors read Lectures in the Univerſity. No Univerſities have 
produced Men of greater Learning or Genius, among whom may be 
reckoned the two Bacont, Sir Iſaac Newton, Mr. Locke, Dr. Atterbury, 

and Mr. Addiſon, the Glory of Europe, and of this Nation in particular. 


Language.] As to the Language of the Enpliſh, it is needleſs to ſay 
any more of it, than that it is compounded of Dutch, Latin, and French. 
I do not know whether we retain any of the ancient Britiſh Words or 
Phraſes. VV 5 8 

1 CC 


The Engliſh Gold Coin is the Guinea, which goes for twenty-one 


Shillings, but the intrinſic Value is not much above twenty Shillings ; 
and there are a great Number of Half-Guineas coined. 


The Silver Coins are, Crowns, Half-Crowns, Shillings, Sixpences, 


Groats, c. down to a Silver Penny. 


Revotutions and memorable Events. 


TD NGLAND was probably firſt peopled from France, (the ancient 


L Tranſalpine Gaul) ſince it lies within Sight of that Continent, and the 
Britons reſembled the Gauls in their Cuſtoms and Manners, as well as in 
their Religion and Superſtition. The firſt tolerable Account received of 
Great-Britain was from Julius Cæſar, who invaded it about 50 Years 
before Chrift. He made two Campaigns here, defeated the Britons 
in ſeveral Engagements, marched through the Country, ſubdued their 
Capital Fortreſs of Verulam, (St. Alban 's) in the Heart of the Country, 
and obliged the Britons to become tributary, and to give him Hoſtages 
as a Pledge of their Submiſſion and Fidelity to the Reman State, which 


he thougnt ſufficient to prevent a Revolt, and did not leave a ſingle 
Soldier in the Iſland, when he returned to the Continent. From 


whence ſome Hiſtorians have imagined, that Cæſar received ſuch 
Repulſes, and ſound ſuch a Confederacy formed againſt him, that the 
Reduction of Britain at that Time was impracticable: But had this 
been the Caſe, Can it be ſuppoſed the Britons would ever have given 
Hoſta ges for their Fidelity to the Reman State, and have ſubmitted 
to a Tribute? But if we conſider, that Cz/ar's principal Defign in 


this Expedition was to increaſe his Fame, and render himſelf more po- 
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pular at Rome, and pave his Way to the Empire, which he afterwards 
obtained; that this Invaſion of Britain furniſhed him with a Pretence 
to demand an Augmentation of Forces and Treaſure, and of keepin 
up a Body of diſciplined Troops, that might enable him to ſubdue els 
that oppoſed his ambitious Views on the Roman State, we ſhall not 
wonder at his abandoning Britain. If Czſar had intended to add Bri- 
- tain to the Roman Empire, he had certainly the faireſt Opportunity of 
doing it in the World, according to his own Relation ; for he informs 
us, that the Iſland was then divided into a Multitude of ſmall Govern- 
ments: That their Princes were at Variance among themſelves : That 
| ſeveral of them had ſent over Ambaſſadors to him into Gaul, and made 
their Submiſſion : That the City of the Trinobantes, on his ſecond Ex- 
pe dition, deſired that Mandubratius, who had fled to (æſar for Protec- 
tion, and was the Son of their former King Inmanuentius, whom Caſſi- 
bilan had depoſed, and put to Death, might be reſtored to his Terri- 
tories, promiſing to obey him; and further, that moſt of the reſt of 
the Bri1i/h Princes, even Crf-5ilan himſelf, actually ſubmitted to Cæſar, 
and gave him Hoſtages, as Plcdges of their Fidelity to the Romans. And 
yet Cæſar leſt no Forces here, or erected one Fortreſs in the Ifland to 
ſecure his Conqueſts. This was a Conduct very different from what 
ke and his cotemporary Generals obſerved in other Parts of the World, 
and can be only aſcribed to his ambitious Defigns on the Roman State, 
which muſt have been fruſtrated, if he had left ſo great a Part of his 
Army in Fritain, as was neceſſary to keep the Natives in Subjection to 
the Romans, and to reduce thoſe Parts which had not yet ſubmitted. 

The Account Cæſar gave ol the Natives was; That the Huts they 
inhabited were like thoie of the Gauls ; that the Country was exceeding 
populous, and the, People differed. very little from the Gauls in their 
Manners : That the People cf the Inland Country ſowed no Corn, but 
tived upon Milk and Fleſh, and cloathed themſelves with Skins, which 
they threw off when they were in Action; and their Bodies appeared of 
a blue Caſt, having ſtained them with Woad : That they wore the 
Hair of their Heads Jong, but left none on their Faces except on their 
upper Lip ; and that ten or twelve Men uſually married as many Wives, 
and had them all in common, only the Children belonged to that Man, 
whoſe Wite brought them into the World. 

It was upwards of ſourſcore Years, after Cæſar's Expedition, be- 
fore the Romans returned to ein in a hollile Manner; namely, 
in the Reign of Claudius, in the 42d Year of the Chriſtian ra; 
during which Interval, there ſeems to have been a friendly Cor- 
reſpondence carried on between Rome and Pritain. For Hiſtory in- 
forms us, that Tenuantiz:, the Succeſſor of Caſſebilan, who oppoſed 
Ca ſar, made the Emperor Auguſtus ſeveral rich Preſents, and that. 
Cunoboline, the Son of Tenuantius, was brought up in the Court of 
Auguſius, whoſe Capital was Camalodunum, (now Maldon) as appears 
by certain Coins fil remaining. In the Reign of Tiberius, it ap- 
Pars, that the £74195 entertained ſeveral Riman Soldiers that were 
| cat 
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caſt away upon their Coaſts, and ſent them Home in a friendly 
Manner. | hi | 

But, in the Reign of Claudius, one Bericus, a Britiſh Nobleman, 
who had incurred the Forteiture of his Head, for ſome traiterous 
Practices againſt his Sovereign Caractacus, fled to Ryme, where he in- 
cited Claudius to invade his native Country, probably in order to re- 
venge himſelf on his Enemies in the Court of Caractacus. Whereupon 
Claudius, for Want of a better Pretence to invade Britain, inſiſted upon 
their paying the Remains of the Tribute, which had not been de- 
manded in many Years. The Britons refuſing this, Plautius, the Ro- 
man General, was commanded to aſſemble an Army, and make a De- 
ſcent on the Coaſt of Britain ; which he did without any Oppoſition, 
the Britons retiring to the moſt inacceſſible Parts of the Country. Here 
he attacked their Works, and entirely defeated them. After which he 
ſent Advice to the Emperor Claudius, that the Iſland was in a Manner 
ſubdued, and invited him to come over, that he might have the Honour 
of the Conqueſt. . Whereupon the Emperor immediately embarked 
with another Army, and no ſooner arrived, but the Britiſh Princes 
came in and made their Submiſſion : Whereupon the Emperor re- 
turned to the Continent, having continued no more than fixteen Days 
in the Iſland, and, on his Arrival at Rome, was decreed a Triumph. 
In the mean Time,. Plautius reduced the South Part of Britain into 
the Form of a Roman Province, and, before the End of the Year 48, 
that mountainous Country of Wales was conquered, and Caratacus 
the King, with his Queen and Family, carried Priſoners to Rome ; but 
the intrepid Behaviour of Caractacus, when he was brought before the 
Emperor, was ſuch, that it procured them all a Pardon.  _ 
The Tyranny and Oppreſſion of the Romans in this Iſland, after the 
ſubduing of Wales, however became inſupportable; of which their 
Uſage of Queen Boaricea is a flagrant Inſtance ; Proſutagus, King of 
the Iceni, her late Huſband, in order to ſecure Part of his Eſtate to his 
Family, made Cz/ar Coheir with his two Daughters, by his Will, which 
the Roman Officers ſo little regarded, that they plundered the Palace of 
the deceaſed King, my hy Queen Boadicea his Widow, and raviſhed 
his Daughters, treating the whole Roya! Family as Slaves. Boadicea, 
being a Princeſs of great Spirit, incited the Britons to revenge her's 
and their Country's Wrongs, with which they were ſo affected, that 
they offered her the ſupreme Command, and aſſembling to the Num- 
ber of an hundred Thouſand, they firft ſtormed the Caſtle of Camalo- 
dunum, and put the Garriſon to the Sword; then they defeated an en- 
tire Legion ot the Romans, and afterwards plundered London, not ſparing 
the Lite of a ſingle Reman,” *I hen they marched to Peru/am, which un- 
_ derwent the ſame Fate, deſtroying, in the Whole, upwards of ſeventy 
Thouland Roman; : But Suetonins, the Roman General. engaging the 
Brits with ten Thouſand Veterans, at a nairow Paſs. where their Su— 
periority in Numbers could be of no Scrvice to them, the £ritors were 
intitely 
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intirely defeated ; and Boadicea, finding all was loſt, it is ſaid, diſpatched 

herſelf with a Doſe of Poiſon. | 
Agricola, being ſent to command in Britain during the Reigns of 
Titus and Veſpaſian, tubdued Hales, which had revolted, and Scotland, 
defeating Ga/gacus, the laſt of the Britiſh Princes that made any con- 
ſiderable Oppofition to the Roman Arms. This Battle was fought in 
Scotland, in the Year 84, near the Mountain Grampius, or Graigforain 
Hill, in the County of Marr. 

Agricola, lo ſecure his Conqueſt as far as Stirling, Bed 2 Line of 
Forts from the Frith of Forth or Edinburgh, to the Frith of Clyde ; all 
to the South of that Line being civilized, and within the Roman Pale; 
and all beyond, whither the Pics retired, was denominated Caledonia. 

The Emperor Adrian, coming into England, Anno 121, built a Wall 
between Solway Frith and the River Tyne, or from Carli/le to Newcaſile, 
which he made the Boundary of the Roman Province. In the Year 181, 
Lucius, a Britiſh King, who was ſuffered to retain the Stile and State 
of a King, profeſſed himſelf a any and 1 1s generally held to be 

the firſt Chriſtian Monarch. 

In the Reign of the Emperor Diocleſian, Anno 290, happened the laſt 
of the ten Perſecutions; which extending as far as Britain, St. Alban of 
Verulam ſuffered Martyrdom i in the Place where the Abbey now ſtands. 
which took its Name from that Martyr. | 
Conſtantine the Great, it is faid, was born in Britain, being the firſt 
Emperor that profeſſed the Chriſtian Religion, about the Year 310. 

In the Reign of the Emperor Honorius, in the Beginning of the fifth 
Century, the Roman; withdrew from this Iſland, carrying over with 
them all the Forces, Roman and Britiſh, leaving the Kingdom expoſed 
to the Incurſions of the Pid's and Scots: Whereupon the Britons elected 
ſeveral Monarchs ſucceſſively, who were depoſed almoſt as ſoon as 
they were advanced to the Throne, until they made Choice of Forti- 

gern, whoſe Reign was of a pretty long Duration, This Prince, by 
the Advice of his Subjects, invited over the Saxons from Germany, to 
aſſiſt him in the Defence of his Country *. the Pids and Scots, 
about the Year 447. 

Hengi/! and Horſa, two Brothers, were the firſt Saxon Command- 
ers that came over, bringing with them about 1500 Men, and 
having joined King Yort:gern, obtained a Victory over the Pids 
near Stamford in Lincolnſhire. Several other Bodies of Saxons came 
over afterwards, to reinſorce or recruit their Troops, and with them 
Rqwvena, the beautiful Daughter of Hengif/, whom King Vortigern 
married, and ailigned her Father the County of Kent for his Refi- 
dence ; which was afterwards erefted into a Kingdom in Favour of 
Heng iH, v hoſe Poſterity enjoyed it many Years, this being the firſt 
of the Saxon Kingdoms into which that People divided South Bri- 
tain. It was not long before the Saxons either found or made ſome 
Pretence o quarrel with the Br:/ons, who invited them over, and 
made an intire Conqueſt of the Kingdom, except ales and Corn- 
wal, whither the Britons reured, who were moſt tenacious of their 
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Liberties; the reſt, ſubmitting to a State of Servitude, were employed 
by their Conquerors in all Manner of Drudgeries, and particularly in 
cultivating thoſe Lands for their Matters, of which they were before the 
Proprietors. = 5 

But before this great Revolution was accompliſhed, it is ſaid the Bri- 
tons fought ſeveral Battles with the Saxen, in which they were gene- 


rally victorious; but were ruined at length by their Diviſions, ſome of 


them deſerting over to the Saxons rather than ſubmit to an oppoſite 


Faction. The chief of theſe Britiſb Generals, according to Tradition, 


were Ambrofius and Arthur, whom ſome Writers have honoured with 
the Titles of Emperors.” on 
Arthur, it is ſaid, was crowned at Caerlemm in Wales ; and after a 
victorious Reign of ſeventy Years and upwards, was mortaily wounded 


in a Battle he fought near Camelford in Cornwall, with his Kinſman _ 


Modred, who was in a Confederacy with the Saxons. King Arthur was 
ninety Years of Age when he died, and was buried at Glaſtonbury in 


| Somerſetſhire. This Prince is ſaid to have inſtituted the Order of the 


Knights of the Round Table. 
The Britons being entirely ſubdued, the Saxons erected ſeven King- 
doms, denominated the Saxon Heptarchy ; but it was not long before 


one of the ſeven Saxon Kings aſſumed a Superiority over the reſt, and 


made them in ſome Meaſure dependent on him: Ethelbert, King of 


Kent, was the firſt that claimed ſuch a Superiority, as deſcended from 


Hengi/!, the firſt of the Saxon Kings; which he was enabled to do by 


his Alliance with the French King, whoſe Daughter he married. And 


ſhe bringing over a Biſhop with her, Pope Gregory looked upon this 
as a very happy Opportunity of introducing Chriſtianity among the 
| Saxons, who were yet Pagans; and accordingly ſent over Au/tin the 
Monk to King Ethelbert's Court, in order to prevail on this Prince 


to profeſs Chriſtianity, which his Queen had repreſented in fo fair a 


Light, that Au/tin did not nd much Difficulty in converting both 
the King and his Subjects. After which he conſecrated Biſhops, and 
_ diſpatched Mittionaries to other Parts of the Iſland, particularly to the 
Kingdom of the Laff Saxons, where Sebert then reigned, who con- 
ſented to be baptized, and founded the Cathedral of St. Paul in Lon- 
don. Ethelbert then propoſed a Union between the Roman Church 
and the Chiiſtian Churches in I,,; but their Clergy differing about 
the Time oi the Celebration of Laer, this could not be effected; 
and it is faid that Ain threatened and promoted the Deſtruction 
of the Britiſh Chriſtians, becauſe they would not comply with him. 
He was the firſt Archbiſhop ot Canterbury, and died in the Year 605: 
And King Erhelbert died not long after, on whoſe Death Redzvald, 
King of the £aft- Angles, reigned luperior to the reſt of the Faxen 
Kings. | | | | 
Ii was in the Reign of EHE j ,, King of Mercia, who made the 
other Saxon Kingdoms dependent on him, that a Penny was firſt 
levied on every Houſe tor the Cſe of the Pope, which was after- 


wards denominated Pe/er-Pence. About the tame Jime Ina, King of 


the Heft-Saxons, rchpned his Crown, ind became a. Monk in a 
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Monaſtery at Rome; and during the Heptarchy, not leſs than thirty 
Saxon Kings, it is ſaid, reſigned their Crowns, and devoted themſelves 
to a religious Life. 1 7 5 | - 
Egbert, King of the Weſt Saxons, aſcended that Throne in the 
Year 800, about the ſame Time Charlemaign laid the Foundation of 
the German Empire; and as the Emperor brought moſt of the Powers 
of the Continent of Europe under his Dominion, ſo Egbert made an 
entire Conquelt of the reſt of the Saxon Kingdoms in this Iſland, and 
reigned ſole Monarch of South Britain (Wales excepted.) And he it 
was that firſt commanded this Part of the Iſland to be denominated 
Engle-lond, or England, in Acts of State, which it never was before, 
though ſome are of Opinion it was called ſo long before in common 
Convertation : But, however that was, England was no ſooner united 
under one Sovereign, but new Troubles aroſe ; the Kingdom was in- 
vaded and plundered by the Danes, who inhabited thoſe very Countries 
the Anceſtors of the Saxons formerly enjoyed. The firſt conſiderable 
Deſcent they made was on the Ifle of Shepey in Kent, in the Year 832 
"The next Year they landed in Dor/erſbire with ſo formidable an Army, 
that they obtained a Victory over the Exęliſb, though commanded by 
King Egbert in Perſon ; however, as their Buſineſs was only to plunder, 
they retired to their Ships again: TWO Years after they landed in 
Cornwall, and though they were joined by the Briton:, Ring Heber! 
was fo well provided to receive them, that he drove them out of the 
Kingdom; the next Year (836) this King died at Winchefter, which he 
made the Capital of his Dominions, as many of his Succeſſors did 
afterwards. „ 3 5 . 
Ihe Danes continued to haraſs and plunder the maritime Parts of the 
Kingdom until the Reign of Alfred, who aſcended the Throne in the 
Year 872. He fought ſeven Battles with the Danes in a very ſhort 
Time, with various Succeſs. They did not now content themſelves 
with plundering the Country as formerly, but actually poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of the greateſt Part of the Kingdom; and freſh Reinforcements 
coming over every Year, it was expected they would have made an en- 
tire Conqueſt of the Iſland, until King Alfred equipped a Fleet, with 
which he guarded the Shores, and deſtroyed the Veſſels coming over 
wich armed Troops. However, the Danes were till ſo ſtrong, that 
Alfred was forced to come to a Treaty with them; whereby he yielded 
up the Eaftern Countries of Exgland to them, on Condition of their 
abandoning the reſt. : ROE . 
London was one of the Cities the Danes had taken, which was con- 
firmed to them by this Treaty; but the Danes breaking the Treaty, 
and bringing over freſh Forces the following Year, the War broke ont 
again, when King Alfred recovered London and moſt of the Towns the 
Danes had poſſeſſed themſelves of; and ſo often deſeated their Fleets, 
that they did not think fit to invade the Kingdom tor ſeven Years aftc:- 
wards; though their Countrymen, ſettled here, appear to have been 
almoſt as numerous as the Saxons. | 8 | | | 
Peace was no ſooner reſtored, but Alfred applied himſelf to the 
reſtoring Learning, and improving Arts and Sciences; for at this 
Time there was ſcarce a Layman that could read Li, or a Prien 


ths: 
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rhat underſtood Latin : Oxford eſpecially was obliged to this Prince 
for reſtoring that Univerſity ; and to this Prince is generally aſ- 
cribed the dividing 4 into Counties, Hundreds, Tythings, and 
Pariſhes. 

While he was buſied in theſe Regulations, the Danes returned a- 
gain. and being joined with their Countrymen that were here before, 
ſubdued great Part of the Kingdom, and took the City of Exeter, 


and it was as much as Alfred could do to ſecure London and Rocheſter ; 
nor was he able to expel the Danes, though he fought upwards of 
fifty Battles with them, if we may credit Hiſtory. He died at in- 


cheſter, in the fifty · irſt Vear of his Age, and the thirtieth of his Reign, 
. Anno 900. | 


The Danes continued to plunder and haraſs he Country until the 


Reign of Ethelred Il. who finding himſelf unable to reſiſt them, agreed 
to pay them a Tribute of 10,000 J. per Annum, on Condition they 
would make Peace with him; which they accepted at that Time, but 


made further Demands every Year, until this 1 ribute amounted to 


7 48,000 J per Annum. | 
During theſe Depredation, of the Danes, wiz. about the Year 1090, 


the Univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge were deſtroyed, and no Exer- 


ciſes performed in either of them for ſeveral Years. 


In the Year 1002, our Hiſtories relate, that there was a general Maſ- 
ſacre of the Daues throughout the Kingdom; which is not much to be 
credited, ſince the Danes were then as numerous as the Saxon Inhabi- 


tants, and we find them more powerful a little while afterwards. Swain? 


King of Denmark, landed at Sandwich in the Year 1013, and made an 
entire Conqueſt of the Kingdom, by the Aſſiſtance of his Countrymen, i 


which were ſettled here before; which ſhews the little Credit that is to 
be given to the Account of a general Maſſacre. King Ethelred, on 
this Invaſion of the Danes, fled, with his Queen and two Sons, Ed- 
ward and Alfred, to Normandy ; whereupon the E ngliſ, as well as the 
Danes, ſubmitted to Swain, and acknowledged him King of England. 
He was ſucceeded by his Son Canute the Great, and he by his Son 


Harold ; who leaving no Iſſue, Hardecanute, his Half-Brother, wha 


was related both to the Daniſh and Saxon Kings, {ucceeded ro the 
Throne; however, he is ſtiled the third Dani/þ King, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by Edward the Confe Hor, Son of Ethelred, in whom che Saxon 
Line was reſtored again. | 

Upon the Death of Edward the Cn Hr, Flardl! Son of the 
popular Earl Godwin, ſtepped into the 'Ihrone, on Pretence that 


the Confeſor had appointed him his Succeiſor; but Hilla Duke 


ol Normandy, making the like Claim, invaded he Kingdom, and 


coming to a Battle with Harold near Haſlings in Suſſex, defeated 


tis Rival, who was killed in the Engagem ent; and derenpan 
Millium 1. was proclaimed King of England in the Year 1065. He 
ulcd the Eng. with ſome Humanity at his Acceſnon; but 28 


them ditguiled at his rewardepg his Norman Followers with Erolith 
Ettates, and that they wer c engaged in continual Plots to dethrone 


him in Favour of Eagar Etheling, next Heir to the Crown, he 


treated be Ci barbrrovily, cu: ding off he Lands and Feet of 


Nay 


——— 
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many Thouſands, and deſtroying all the North of England with Fire and 
Sword; and gave away all the Lands to his Normans ; infomuch that be- 


fre he died there was not an Engliſh Gentleman poſſeſſed of an Eſtate in 
his own Right. He had no Regard to the Saxon Laws, but introduced 


the Cuſtoms of Normandy as well as the Norman Language, and all 


Pleadings were in French; and fo jealous was he of an Inſurrection, after 
this Uſage of the Natives, that he obliged them to put out their Can- 


dles and Fires every Exening at eight o Clock, on the ringing of the 


Corfeu Bell. When England was perfectly ſubdued, he invaded Scor- 
land, and compelled Malcolm their King to take an Oath of Fealty to 


him, and do him Homage for that Kingdom : But when the Pope re- 


quired the Conqueror to take an Oath of Fealty to him for the Crown 


of England, he abſolutely refuſed it: though ſome of the Saxon Kings 


had acknowledged themſelves Vaſſals of the Holy See, and granted 


former Popes a Tribute, as an Acknowledgment of their Dependance 


on him. 
In the mean Time the King's eldeſt Son Robert, rebelled apinſt him 


in Normandy, engaged him perſonally in the Field, and defeated him; 


obliging the old King to ſubmit to ſuch Terms as he inſiſted on in Re- 
lation to that Dutchy. 


One of the laft memorable Acts of this King's Life was, his cauſing 
a general Survey of all the Lands of England to be made, and taking 


an Account of the Villains and Slaves upon each Eſtate, together with 


the live Stock; which was recorded in a Book called Doomſday Book, 
and kept in the Exchequer. From whence it appears, that all the Lands 
in England were then in the Hands of the Normans, and the Engliſb but 
Tenants at Will, or Vaſſals to them. 

He died in the fixty-firlt Year of his Age, and twenty-firſt of his 
Reign, and was buried in the Abbey of Caen in Normandy, — his 
oven Foundation. 

He had ten Children, five Sons and five 3 1. Nobert, Duke 
Vormandy ; 2. William, who died young; 3. Richard, who was killed 
in the New Foreſt; 4. William Rufus, his Succeſſor; 5. Henry; 6. 
Cicely, his eldeſt Daughter; 7. Conſtance; 8. Alice; 9. Aale, married 
to Selen, Earl of Blois, by whom ſhe had Stephen, afterwards King 
of England; and, 10. Agatha. | 

1057 ] Milliam Il. ſurnamed Rufus fm his red Hair. ſucceeded his 
Father in the Kingdom of England, as Robert his eldeſt Son did in the 
Dutchy or Normaidy ; and Robert laying Claim to England, a War com- 
menced between the two Brothers, which ended in a 'T reaty ; whereby 
i: was 2creed, that each of them ſhould retain what he poſſeſſed, and 
that the Survivor ſhould ſucceed. both to the Kingdom and Dutchy. 
Aud in the Year: 1093, the King made a Conquelt of Hales, which 
te een Monarchs were never able to ſubdue. 

Duke Eotert altervierds mortgaged his Dutchy of Normandy for 
10% 0 to his brether William, in order to equip himſelf to under- 
tale a Crulado to the Holy-Land; where Teruſalem being taken 
trom the Jatecls, the reſt of the noble Adventurers offered to make 
| bim 
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him King of that City; but he refuſed the Honour, and Godfrey, 
Duke of Bouillon, was made King of Feruſalem. Dt 
In the Year 1100, happened that Inundation of the Sea, which 
overflowed great Part of Earl Godwin's Eitate in Kent, and formed thoſe 
Shallows in the Downs, now called the Godwin Sands. | 


The ſame Year, as the King was hunting in New-Foreft, on the 


2d of Aupuf!, he was woundedyby an Arrow, levelled at a Stag by his 
Bow-bearer, Sir Walter Tyre Norman Knight, of which Wound he 
inſtantly died, in the 44th Year of his Age, and 13th of his Reign, and 
was buried at Winchefter. | | | ares 


1100, ] Henry |. the Conqueror's youngeſt Son, immediate y mounted 
the Throne, and fo effectually diſtributed the Treaſure !!: late King 


had amaſſed by his Extortions, that he was generally rece- ged. The 


Juncture was extremely favourable for him, as his eldeſt B. , Duke 


' Robert was not yet returned from the Holy Land. And to 
 himfelf with his Eng/iſh Subjects, he permitted them the Uſe 0; ire 
and Candle in the Night: but what was ſtill more popular, he co ed 
to reſtore the Laws of Edward the Confefſor ; whereby his Barons, v ho 
were all Normans, were intitled to hold their Eſtates on the ſame ad- 
vantageous Terms the Saxons their Predeceſſors, had enjoyed them; 
and had their Lives and Fortunes aſſured them ; for before the Kingdom 


was governed by the ſole Will and Pleaſure of the Prince; both Life 


and fortune ſeems to have been in the Power of the Crown, from the 
Time of the Conqueſt to that Time. This Revival of the Saxon 
Laws, and reducing the Principal of them into Writing, was the 


MacNna CHART 4. | . | 
Duke Robert, on his Return to Normandy, aſſembled and an Army 
and invaded England; but coming to a Treaty afterwards with his 


Foundation of that Statute, which aiterwards obtained the Name of 


Brother King Henry, it was agreed that Henry ſhould enjoy the King- 


dom for Life, paying Robert the annual Sum of zooo Marks, and 

that the Survivor thould ſucceed both to the Kingdom and Dutchy. 
But the War breaking out afterwards, Henry invaded Normandy, took 
Duke Robert Priſoner, and abſolutely ſubdued that Dutchy. But after 
all this Succeſs, his eldeſt Son, Prince Hi/Llam, and two more of his 
Children, with upwards of an hundred Noblemen and Perſons of 


Diſtinction. were caſt away and periſhed in their Voyage from Ver- 


mandy to England; and he had then only one Daughter left, named 
Matilda or Maud, who was married firſt to the Emperor Henry IV. 
and afterwards to 7effery Plantagenet, Earl of Anjou, by whom the 
had a Son named Henry, afterwards King of England. As for Duke 
Robert, the King's eldeſt Brother, he died a Priſoner in Cardiff” Caſtle 
in Wales, Anno 1134; and the King himſelf died of a Surfeit the next 
Year, having firſt appointed his Daughter the Empreſs Maud, his 
Succeiar, and inade his Subjects iwear to her Succeffion: Noteith- 
ſtanding which Precaution, Stephen Ear! of Bis, Son of Aua the 
Conqueror's fourth Daughter, in 1135, ſtept into the Throne while 
the Empreſs Maud was abſent in France; but the Empreſs coming 
over and claiming the Crown, a Civil War enſusd, and many Battles 


YT E 
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were fought with various Succeſs. At length it was agreed, Anno 
1154, between the contending Parties, that King Stephen ſhould enjoy 
the Crown for Life, and that Henry, the fon of the Empreſs, ſhould 
ſucceed him; and the next Year King Stephen died, whereupon Henry 
IL. in 1154, aſcended the Throne without Oppoſition. 

He retumed the Grants of the Crown Lands which King Stephen 
had made (whom he looked upon as an Uſurper.) He held a great 
Council, conſiſting of the Clergy and Barons, whom he prevailed on 
to {wear to the Succeſſion of his Sons, William and Henry, ſucceſſively, 
and confirmed the great Charter granted by his Grandfather Henry. 
He did Homage to the French King for the Dutchy of Aquitaine, 
( Guienne and Gaſcony) and for Normandy, Aujou, Maine and Touraine. 
In this Reign the Kings of England and France performed the Office of 
 Yeomen ot the Stirrup to Pope Alexander. . 
Archbiſhop Becker and the Clergy inſiſted on being exempted from 
the juriſdiction of the Temporal Courts in criminal Cates, and Becker 
became fo excceding inſolent, that the King let fall ſome Expreſſions, 
as if he wanted to get rid of him; whereupon four of the King's 
knights haſtened to Canterbury, and killed the Archbiſhop as he was 
at Prayers beſore the Altar, for which the King was obliged to do Pe- 
nance. Ihe Qucen and the King's Sons ſoon after raiſed a Rebellion 
againſt him, on Account of his Familiarity with Fair Roſamond; and 
his Sons, being joined by the French King, defeated their Father, which 
broke the Kings Heart. He died on the th of July 1189, in the 
ſixty-firſt Year of his Age. | — 

1189.] Richard I. the eldeſt ſurviving Son of Henry II. ſucceeded 
him. He engaged in a Cruſado to the Holy-Land with the French 
King, conquered the Iſland of Cyprus, and took the City of Acon in 
Palejiine ; but was taken Priſoner on his Return Home by the Duke 
of Aujiria, and an immenſe Sum paid for his Ranſom. He was mor- 
tally wounded before the Caſtle of Chatons in France, and died on the 
Gth of April 1199, in the forty-firſt Year of his Age, and the tenth 
of his Reign. | | 

1199.] John, the Brother of Richard, and youngeſt Son of Henry 
II. took his Nephew Artbur (Son of effery, his elder Brother) Pri- 
ſoner. This Prince lot Nor mandy, Maine, Touraine, Anjou, and Poic- 
tou; and engaging in a War with his Barons, was excommunicated 
and depoſed by the Pope. The Barons were ſupported againſt him 
by Lewis, Dauphin of France, who brought over a Body of Forces, 
and joined the Barons. But King 7-bn conſenting to become the 
Pope's VaTul, and pay him an annual Tribute, the Pope abſolved him, 
and took his Part againſt the Barons; whereupon his Affairs began to 
have a bettet Face; but he died before an End was put to the War, 
in tbe ity1v-recprit Year of bis Age and the Eighteenth of his Reign, 
Atng 1210. | | | 

1210.1 enz III. eldeſt Son of King Jeon, ſucceeded him, and 
did Homage to the Pope. He afterwards defeated the Barons and 
the Dauphin, reſumed the Crown Lands, and cancelled the orcat 
Chan; and a Rebellion being formed again him, he vas com- 


pelled 
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pelled by the Barons to delegate his Power to twenty-four Lords, and 


was made Priſoner by them, but reſcued by his Son, and reſtored. 
1272.] Edward I. eldeſt Son of Henry III. reduced the Power of 


the Clergy, ſubdued Wales and Scotland, and made the King of Scots 
Priſoner. Three Knights were choſen in every County, to determine | 


- 


what Infractions were made in the great Charter. | | 
1307.] Edward II. only ſurviving Son of Edward I. ſucceeded 


him. The Barons compelled him to baniſh his Favourite Piers Ga- 


dveſton, and to delegate his Power to certain Lords. They afterwards 
cut off Gaveſion's Head. (The Order of Knights Templars was 
aboliſhed in 1312.) A Civil War commencing between the King and 
the Barons, they compelled him to baniſh the Spencers his Favourites, 


but he recalled them; whereupon the Queen, and Mortimer her Gal- 


lant, went over to France, taking Prince Edward with them. They 
afterwards invaded the Kingdom, murdered the two Spencers, and de- 
poſed the King. On | 


© 1327.] Edward III. eldeſt Son of Edward II. ſucceeded to the 


Crown in his Father's Liſe time; the Queen and Mortimer uſurping 
the Adminittration during his Minority, murdered Edward II. But 
| Mortimer was ſeized in the Queen's apartment afterwards, by King 
Edward III. and executed. This King invaded France, and obtained 


a Victory at Creſſey, (1346.) and David King of the Scots was made 


Priſoner about the ſame Time. Jobn, the French King, and his Son 


Philip, were made Priſoners at the Battle of Poictiers, by Edward the 


black Prince. But King Edward III. after a long and glorious Reign, 

was governed, in his old Age, by Alice Pierſe his Concubine. In 

this Reign Wickcliffe expoſed the Romiſh Superſtition. 
1377.] Richard II. Son of Edward the black Prince, and Grand- 


fon of Edward III. ſucceeded him. He ſuppreſſed a Rebellion raiſed 
by Wat Tyler ; but the Fam r diſguſted at his Adminiftration, 


compelled the King to diſmils his Favourites, raiſed an Army againſt 


him, made him Priſoner, and procecded to hang the Chief Juſtice. 


The Duke of Lancajter, the King's Uncle, claimed the Crown 


of Caſtile in Right of his Wile, and invaded Spain. His Son, Hany IV. 


the Duke of Lancaſier dethroned Richard II. made him „ 


ſoner, and uſurped the Crown, being (tiled Henry the IVth. He ſum- | 


moned the laſt Parliament of King Richard to meet, which confirmed 
Him in the Throne; and King Richard was ſoon after murdered. He 
ſuppreſſed a Rebellion raifed by Piercy and Douglas, tummoned a Par- 
liament atterwards, and directed, that none but the Creatures of his 
Court thould be cholten. 55 8 5 3 . 
1413.] Henry V. eldeſt Son of Henry IV. perſecuted Sir 7 OA. 


castle, amd the Diſciples of HicAelifte. He invaded France and gained 


2 Victory at Aginczurt, 1415 He married Katterine, Daughicr of 
J arles the French King, and obtained the Regency of France. Ihe 
eee made a Diverſion in Favour of France 1422. | 


1422] Henry VI. only Son of Henry V. and of Katharine of 
Frauce, was crowned King of France at Paris, 1431. Normandy was 


Joit 
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tot Anno 1449. Jack Cade's Rebellion was eaſily ſuppreſſed ; but the 
Duke of 7ort, Clajming the Crown, raiſed another Inſurtection, and 
made the King Priſoner ; the Duke, however, was killed ſoon after. 
1461. Ldaward V. eldeſt Son of Richard Duke of York, obtained 
2 Victory over King Henry's Forces, and King Henry was made Priſoner 
az:un: King Ed: zvard was afterwards defeated by the Earl of Warwick, 
and made | Yrifoner, and King Henry remounted the Throne; but Kin 


8 


I. lu ard eſcaped beyond Sea, invaded England, and re- aſcended the 


Ihrone; after which King Henry was murdered 1471. 
1483 ] Edward V. eldeſt Son of Edward IV. was impriſoned by 


his Uncle the Duke of Glouceſter, who uſurped his Throne, and mur- 


dered both the King and his Brother Richard Duke of 
KH. York. He was the youngeſt Son of Richard the firſt 
483. Duke of York, and was killed at the Battle of Befworth, 


1485, by Henry Earl of Richmond, who was thereupon proclaimed King 


in the Field of Battle. 
143% } Henry VII. was deſcended from John of Gaunt, Duke of 


Lancaſter, the fourth Son of Edward III. He married Elizabeth 


eldeſt Daughter of Edward IV. and thereby united the Houſes of 
York and Lancaſler. He defeated the Inſurrection of Lambert Symnel, 
who perſonated Richard Duke of J ork, and made Lambert Priſoner, 


4457 


Perkin Warbeck afterwards perſonated Richard Duke of York, and 


raiſed a Rebellion, but was made Priſoner, and executed 1499. This 


King extorted great Sums from his Subjects. He married his eldeſt 
Son, Prince Arthur, to Katharine of Spain, November 14, 1502; but 


Arthur died the 2d of April following. He married the Princeſs Mar- 
ares, his eldeſt Daughter, to Fames IV. King of Scotland, 1504. The 

Dutch were in this Reign excluded trom * on the Coaſt of England, 
by Treaty. 


1509 ] Henry VIII. the ſecond but only ſurviving Son of Henry VII. 
by the Lady Eligabetb, eldeſt Daughter of Edward IV. ſucceeded to the 
Crown 1509. 

He contirmed the general Pardon his Father had granted ; and pub- 
liſhed a Proclamation, declaring, that if any of his Subjects had been 
wrongfully deprived of their Goods, under Colour of Commiſſions for 
levying Forfeitures, in the laſt Reign, they ſhould receive Satisfaction. 
The inferior Agents of Empſon and Dualey were ſet in the Pillory, and 


knocked on the Head by the Rabble. 


He ſole mnized his Marriage with the Princeſs Katharine, his Brother 
Arthur's Widow, on the zd of June, and cauſed Fmpſon and Dudley, 
the Inftruments of his Father” s Extortions, to be convicted and executcd 


as Traytors, 18 10 


The Money hoarded up in os laſt Reign was ſoon ſanandered away 
in the Beginning of this, and little or no Satisſaction made to thole it 
had been extorted from. 


The 
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The King, having made Queen Katharine Regent, invaded France 
in June 1510, with a great Army, in Perſon, and retained the Emperor 
Maximilian in his Pay; and, having defeated a great Body of French 
Troops, took Terouenne and Tournay in September. In the mean Time 
the Earl of Surry, the King's General, gained a great Victory over the 
Scots at Flodden Field on the gth of September, King James IV. of Scot- 
land being killed in the Field of Battle. Cardinal J/ol/ey, the Pope's 


Legate, Archbiſhop of York, and Lord Chancellor of England, became 
Prime Miniſter in 1515. e e 


There happened an Inſurrection of the London Apprentices in 1517. 
under Pretence of expelling ſuch Strangers as carried on Trades in 
London ; which being ſuppreſſed, 200 of the Rioters were convicted of OR, 
Treaſon, and fifteen of them were executed, the reſt being pardoned 5 t.. | 
on the Interceſſion of the Queens of England, France, and Scotland, then 
reſiding in the Court of England. | „„ ” 
The Sweating Sickneſs raged this Year, (1517) uſually carrying off 


the Patient in three Hours. In ſome Towns half the People were „ 
ſwept away, and the Terms were adjourned from London for a Year and 
more. 5 | | | 


Tournay was delivered back to the French, on a Treaty of Marriage 
between the Dauphin and the Princeſs Mary, neither of them two | | 
. Pr a ou i noe | 
King Henry writing a Book againſt Luther, about 1521, the Pope 
gave him the Title of DEFENDER OF THE FAITH, which his 
ducceſſors retain to this Day. 3 
Molſey procuring Edward Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, to be at- 
tained and executed for High Treaſon, the Place of Hioh Steward of 
England has never been conferred on any Perſon fince, but upon par- 
ticular Occaſions; as the Tryal of a Peer, when a High Steward is 
made for that Purpoſe. : | 
This King, in Imitation of the Conqueror, ordered an exact Survey 
to be made of the Value of all the Eftates in the Kingdom, 15 22. 
 Wilfey's Legantine Power being continued to him tor Life, 1522, he 
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was thereby empowered to ſupprets the leſſer Monafteries, to enable 
him to found a College at I/, “, and another at Oxford. | 
The College of Phyſicians was firtt eſtabliſhed in 1523. 
Francis, the French King, was taken Pritoner by the Imperialiſts, at 
the Battle of Pavia in Italy, 1524. | 5 | | | 
King Henry, levying Money on the Subject without a Parliament, ö „ 
occaſioned an Inſurrection; but it was ſuppreſſed without much Blood- | | 
ſhed, 15235 . 1 N 
The French agreed to pay King Henry a Tribute for the Kingdom of 
France, 1827. | | 5 
The King applying to the Pope for a Divorce, the Caſe was tried 
before Holſey and Cardinal Campegio the Pope's Legates 1529 ; but 
Queen Katharine appealing to Rome, the Legates did not think fit 
o come to any Determination; at which Henry was ſo much ex- 


„ aſperated. 
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aſperated, that it is ſuppoſed to be the principal Occaſion of Cardinal 
WW oljey A 
| The Great Seal was ſoon after taken from Welkey, and given to Sit 
Thomas More And Wolſety was adjudged to have incurred a Pramunire, 
in procuring Bulls from Kome to execute his Legantine Powers in 1529; 
and his Colleges at Oxford and Ipfevich were ſeized by the King 1530; 
and he was apprehended at York, and charged with High Treaſon, but 
died ut Leiceſter on the Road to London, the ſame Year. 
I he Clergy were afterwards adjudged to have incurred a Premunire, 
in applying to the See of Rome, and ſubmitting to the Legantine Powe: 
in 1531. And now the King thought fit to ſeparate himſelf from Wen 
5 Katharine, and never ſaw her more. 
| © However, the King was cited to appear at Rome, to anſwer Queen 
| Katharine's Appeal, or ſend a Proxy thither ; but he refuſed both. 
The Laws againit Hereſy were put in Execution rgoroudy at this 
Time, and ſeveral Proteſtants burnt. ; 
The King, in 1532, married Ann Bullen, ſecond Daughter of Sir 
Thomas Lullen, Earl of Wilthire and Ormond; and the Convocation 
declared the King's Marriage with Queen Katharine void, 1533. 
Archbiſhop Cranmer pronounced the Sentence of Divorce, and 
the King's Marriage with the Lady Ann Bullen, was confirmed; and 
before the Year expired, the Queen was brought to Bed of a Daugh- 
ter, baptized by the Name of Elizabeth, afterwards Queen of England, 
1 
And now the King and Parliament proceeded to renounce all 
Subjection to the See of Rome, Anno 15 34. And they enacted the ſame 


| Year, That the King was ſupreme Head of the Church of England, 


and gave him the firſt Fruits and 'Ienths. And Biſhop Fiſher and Sir 
Thomas More were condemned and executed for . Treaſon, in de- 
nying the King's Supremacy, in 1535. „ 
All Monaſteries under 200 J. per Annum were given to the King by 
Act of Parliament, whereby 376 were ſuppreſſed, Anno 1536. 
Ten I houſand Friars and Nuns were turned out of the Monaſteries, 
8 ithout any Allowance for their Subſiſtence, or very little, the ſame 
ear. 


Wales vas united and incorporated with England, by AQ of Parlia- 
ment, this Ycar. 


The Bible was ordered to be tranſlated, and printed i in Engl. , the 
ſame Year. 

King Henry in a ſhort Time became jealous of Queen Anne, cauſed 
her to be condemned by the Peers for High Treaſon, in procuring her 
Brother and four others to lie with her; and, obliging her to confeſs a 

Pre- contract with the Earl of North; rake land, was divorced by Arch 
biſhop Cranmer's Sentence; after which the was executed in the Tower 
1536. I he King immediately married the Lady Jane Scymour. I he 
Parliament confirmed the Attainder of Queen Anne, and enacted. I hat 
both the Divorces were legal, and the Iſſue of both Marriages Wegit- 
mate, and W ot inberiring the Crown. 


The 


FVV 
The 2 Monaſteries occaſioned an lalurreclion i in the 

North, about this Time. 

Queen Jane was brought to Bed of a Prince, (afterwards Edward 

VI.) but the Queen died two Days after her Delivery, Anno 1537. 

Many of the great Monaſteries were prevailed upon to ſurrender 
their Chartcrs; and the King ſeized Thomas Becket's rich Shrine, and 
converted it to his own Uſe, Anno 1538. 

The Pope proceeded to abſolve the King's Subjects from their Alle- 
giance, decreed him to be depoſed, and vp” all Chriſtian Princes to 
make War upon him. 

The fix Articles of Religion were eſtabliſhed by AQ of Parliament ; 
and a Statute made, confirming the Seizures and Surrenders of the 


|  Abbies, which amounted to the Number ot 645, whereof 28 were 
mitred Abbots. 1 here were ſuppreſſed alſo 152 Colleges, and 129 Hoſ- 


pitals, Anno 153 


The Biſhops took out Commiliions from the King, 1 impow ering them 


to ordain and execute their Epiſcopal Function. 


Cromwell was about this Time attainted of High Treaſon by AR of | 
Parliament, without being heard, and beheaded on Tower-hill the 26th 


of ** 1540. | 
I be King having married the Lady Anne of Cleves, Archbiſhop Gan- 


mer and the Convocation divorced the King from her, Anno 1540, n 


Pretence his Majeſty's internal, free Conſent was wanting at the Mar- 
riage; and the Parliament paſſed an Act, confirming the Judgment of 


the Convocation. Then the King married the Lady Katharine Hi. 


ward, Anno 1540, who was accuted by Archbiſhop Cranmer of In- 
continence, and attainted of High Treaſon by Act of Parframent, 


without being brought to a Tryal, and beheaded on Tower. bill, on the 


13th of February 1542. 

It was enacted allo to be High Treaſon, not to diſcover a * 8 
Incontinence; and to be High Treaſon in any one to marry th ing, 
if ſhe was not found a Virgin. 

Ireland was, at this Time, Anno 1542, erected into a Kingdom by 
the Parliament of Jre/and, which was confirmed by an Act of the 
Engliſh Parliament, and the King thereupon took the Title of King of 
Ireland. 


The Litany was ſet forth 1n Engliſh, and commanded to be read in 


Churches, Anno 1543. | 
The King married the Lady Katharine Parr, Widow of the Lord 

Latimer, no Virgin daring to truſt to his Conſtruction of the Act he 

had procured concerning a Queen's Virginity. 

An Act was made, limiting the Succeſſion of the Crown n (on Failure 


of Iſſue of Prince Edward) to the Princeſſes Mary and E!izaberh ; 


and, in Default of Iſſue of either of them, to ſuch Perſon as the 
King ſhould appoint by his Letters Patent, or Laſt Will, Amo 1544. 
I he Council of Trent was opened on the Thirecatb of — — s 


1545 | | 
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King Henry died in the 56th Year of his Age, and 38th of his Reign, 
| Anno 1546, and was buried at Windſor, where he founded a College 
for thirteen poor Knights and two Prieſts. As he deſtroyed all the 
Religious Houſes, wiz. 1148, and ſeized their Lands, amounting to 
183,707 J 135. per Annum, he out of them erected fix Biſhoprics, wiz. 
| Wefiminjter, Oxford, Peterborough, Brifiol, Cheſter, and Glouceſter ; 
founded Trinity College in Cambridge, and Chri/t's Hoſpital in London, 
and re-founded Cbri/;-Church College in Oxford. 
| The King being impowered to limit the Succeſſion of the Crown 
by Act of Parliament, ſettled it on the Iſſue of his youngeſt Siſter 
Mary, by Charles Brand Duke of Suffolk, in Caſe his two Daughters, 
Marty and Elizabeth, died without Iſſue, to the Excluſion of Margaret 
his Adeſt Siſter, who had married James IV. King of the Scots. 
He had by the Infanta Katharine two Sons, Henry, and another not 
named, who died young, and one Daughter named Mary afterwards 
Queen of England. 


He had by his ſecond Wiſe Anne Bullen, he Princeſs Elizabeth, after- 
wards Qveen of Enplaud, and a ſtill-born Son. 


He had by his third W*'- the Lady Jane 3 only one Child 
named Edward, who ſuccecded him in the Throne. 
By his other Wives he left no Iſſue. 


1547. FEaward VI. the only Son of Henry VII. by Jane Sey⸗ 
mmour his third Wite, ſucceeded his F ather, being but nine Years of 
Age. 
7 R tones, Earl of Hereford, the King's Uncle, was made 
Protector; who, procuring his Commiſſion to be enlarged, acted arbi- 
trarily without the Concurrence of the reſt of the Regents. In the 
Beginning of this Reign, an Order of Council was made againſt the 
Fomiſb Superſtition, and for removing Images out of the Churches, 
Ec. Anno 15 48. 
The Lord High Admiral Seymour, the Protector's younger Brother, 


was attainted in Parliament of High Treaſon, wRhoue being heard, 
and beheaded Anno 1 


A Peace being concluded with France, Anno 1 550, Bologne was de- 
livered up; but the French King ſtipulated to pay the King of England 
(in Conſideration thereof, and for the Tribute in Arrear from France 
40, oo Crowns: And it was agreed, that this Treaty ſhould not pre- 
judice the Claim of England either to France or Scotland. | 

The Common-Praycr Book was eſtabliſhed by Act of Packiawony i in 
| 56 n and another Act was mace declaring the Marriage of the Clergy 
Vail 

The Duke of Northumberland married his Son, Guildford Dudley, 
to the Lady Jane Grey, Grand-daughter to Mary Queen of France, 
Siſter to Henry VIII and prevailed on the young King to ſettle the 
Crown on this Lady, to the Excluſion of the Princelles Mary and 
| Elizabeth, This Duke allo prevailed on him to ſign another Com- 
miſſion for the Viſitation. oi the Churches; by Virtue waereof he 


ſeized : 
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ſeized on the Remainder of their Plate and Ornaments ; ſoon after 
which King Edward died at Greenwich, in the Sixteenth Year of his 
Age, and the Seventh of his Reign, and was buried at We//minjicr, 
. 

In attempting to find out a Paſſage to the Fa/?- Indie by the North- 
Eaſt, in the laſt Year of this Reign, the Way to Ar changel 1 in Moſcovy, 
by the North Cape, was diſcovered by Capt. Cancellur. "The other 
two Ships, employed with him to attempt a North-Eaſt Paſſage, and 


commanded by Sir Hugh Willoughby the Admiral, and Captain Dafor th, 
both periſhed with their Commanders and Crews, on the Coaſt of 


Ruſfian Lapland, ſuppoſed to have died of the Scurvy, Ann 1553. 


't555.] Mary 1. only Daughter of King Henry VIll. by Katharine | 


of Spain, ſucceeded her Brother Edward; but the Council proclaim— 


ed the Lady Fane Grey Queen: However, Queen Mary prevailing, 
the Duke of Northumberland, the great Supporter of Queen Fare 


his Daughter in-Law, was ſent to the Tower, with three of his Sons. 
Ihe Popiſh Biſhops were reſtored, and the Proteſtant Biſhops (par- 
ticularly Coverdale Biſhop of Exeter, and Ho:per Biſhop of Glouceſter ) 
were committed to Priſon tor exerciling then Functions. 
Archbiſhop Cranmer, Biſhop Latimer, and ſeveral more of the Pro- 
teſtant Clergy, were committed to Priton tor 1 icafon, in oppoſing the 


ueen's Acceſſion; and ſeveral fied beyond Sea. 


The Duke of Norebumberlaud was condemned and executed, with 


| ſeveral others, for High I reaſon, in oppoſing Queen Mary. An Act 
paaſſed alſo, prohibiting the Ditturbing of Prieſts ſaying Maſs, or the 
breaking down Altars or Images. Another Act was made, repealing 
all the Statutes made in King Edward s Reign concerning Religion. 


Archbiſhop Cranmer, Guildford Dudley, and his Wife the Lady Jane Grey, 


were condemned for High Treaſon: And the Lady Jane, with her 
Huſband and Father, were executed in 1544+ and the Princeſs Elizabeth 
was impriſoned. 

Several Thouſand Proteſtant C lergymen were ad of their 


Preferments, and the Popiſn Service reſtored. Philip Duke of Auſtria, 


Son of the Emperor Charles V. arriving in England, was married to the 
Queen at Wincheſter the 25th of Fuly, 1534. The Parliament met on 


the 11th of November, and appeared extremely devoted to Phicip their 


new King, who brought over a vaſt Treaſure with him; and now the 
Laws againſt Lallar di and Hereticks were revived. 
John Rogers was the firtt Martyr of theſe Times, being burnt or 
Hereſy at London, and Biſhop Hooper at Glonceſier, Anno 1555. 
Biſhop Ridl:y and Latimer were burnt at Oxford the fame Year : 


Archbiſhop Cranmer recanted in Hopes of Lite, but was aiterwards 


burnt at Oxford, Feb. 14, 1556, and the fame Day Cardinal Fate was 

made Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
The Emperor Charles V. Anno 1555, reſigned the Crown of 
Spain, and ail his Dominions, to his Son J ilig, the Queen's Contort, 
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who thereupon aſcended the Throne of Spain, and the Engliſh entered 
into an Alliance with Spain againſt France ; whereupon the Queen ſent 
over $000 Men to the Aſſiſtance of the Spaniards in the Low-Countries, 
Anno 1557, by whoſe Aſſiſtance they obtained the Victory of St. Quin- 
tin's: However Calais was ſurprized by the French the next Year, Anno 
1558, after it had been in the Poſſeſſion of the Engliſh above 200 Years. 
The Queen of England, it is ſaid, broke her Heart for the Loſs of Ca- 


ais She died in the 43d Year of her Ape, and the 6th of her Reign, 


and was buried at We -/iminſler. 


1558.) Elizabeth the only Daughter of they VIII. by FEES Bullen, 
ſucceeded her Half. Siſter Queen Mary. King Philip propoſed to marry 
her, but his Suit was rejected. The Parliament addreſſed the Queen 
to marry, which ſhe ever ſeemed extremely averſe to. All the Laws 
for eſtabliſhing the Popiſh Religion, which were made by Queen Mary, 

were repealed Anno 1559; and the Queen's Supremacy was re-enatted, 
and the Act of Uniformity paſſed ſoon after. 

The Oath of Supremacy being tendered to the Biſhops and Clergy, 
all the Biſhops but Dr. Kitchen (Biſhop of Landaff, ) refuſed 1 it, and and 
were committed to Priſon. 
Nobert Dudley, the youngeſt Son of the late Duke of Northumberland, 
was made Maſter of the Horſe and Knight of the Garter, and became 
ſo great a Favouiite, that all Applications to the I hrone were made by 
him, Amun» 1560. 

Queen Elizabeth, Anne 1562. aſſiſted the French Ne who 
put Hawvre- de- Grace into her Hands as a Cautionary Town. The 
Lady Katharine Grey, of the Royal Family, baving married the Earl 
of Hertford, was divorced from him by the Queen's Directions, Anno 
1562, after they had had two Sons; and they were both impriſoned 
and fined. 


The Thirty- nine Articles of Religion were eſtabliſhed by the Con- 
vocation about this Time, wiz. in 1563. | 

The Queen of Scots married Henry Stuart Lord Darnley, whom the 
had lately made Duke of Albany; and the next Day he was e 
proclaimed King, Arne 1565. 

David Rizzio, an ltalian, hy to the Queen of Scots, was 
aſſaſſinated by the King's Direction, and in his Preſence, Anno 1565. 
The King imagined that Rizzio had adviſed the Queen to exclude him 
from the Adminiſtration of the Government. 

'The Queen of Scots was brought to Bed of a Son, baptized by the 
Name of James, afterwards King of England, Anno 1 500. 

The King of Scots was not long after murdered, by the Contri- 
vance of the Earl, of Murray and Bothwell, the ſame Year; and 
Murray, to throw tie Odium of it upon the Queen, perſuaded ber to 
marry Buthavell, {\iter which, Murray and the Lords took the Queen 
Priſoner, and compelled her to reſign her Crown to her Son; but 
he made her Eſcape, and raiſed an "Army, Anno 1568, and, being 
_ defeated by Murray, ſhe fled into England, upon large Promiſes ot 


Favour and Afliſtance ſtom Queen Elcabetb, who attcrwards made 
her a Priſoner. 
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The Puritans began this Year to create Diviſions in the Church, and 


ſet up the Geneva Diſcipline. Several French and Flemiſh Proteſtants 


took Refuge in England about this TI ime, and much improved our Silk 


and Woollen Manufactures. 


The Pope, having excommunicated Queen Elizabeth the preceding 
' Year, now publiſhed his Bull, Anno 1570; abſolving her Subjects from 


their Allegiance, curſed them if they obeyed, and declared her to be 
depoſed ; which occaſioned ſome little Inſurrections by the Papiſts, but 


they were ſoon ſuppreſſed. 


The Royal Exchange was finiſhed by Sir T "I Greſham i in Novem- 


ber 1667 
Both Papitts and Diſſenters ſorſook their Pariſh-Churches, and ſe- 
parated from the Church of Eugland this Year, 1552; though 


they were generally conformable the firſt twelve Years of the Queen's 
Reign. 


The Duke of Morel was s brought to a Trial i in 1672, being charged - 
with High Treaſon, in treating of a Marriage with the Queen of Scots, 
conſpiring to depoſe INES Elizaveth, c. and was convicted and exe- 


cuted. 
A new Star appeared in Caſſnpeid s Chair in 1572, exceeding Fupiter 


in Brightneſs, diminiſhing after eight Months gradually, till it totally 


diſappeared at the End of ſixteen Months. 
I be Prince of Orange and the Provinces of Holland and Zealand, 
offered to accept een e for their e Anno 1575 ; 
which ſhe refuſed. 

Three hundred People, among whom was the High Sherif died 
ſuddenly at the Aſſizes at Oxford, ſuppoſed to be infected with the 
Gaol Diſtemper, by the Stench of the Priſoners, Anno 1571. 


Captain Francis Drake returned from his Voyage round the Globe, 


Anno 1880, having been twelve Days leſs than three Years per- 
forming it. -: TIE ſet fall from Plymouth with five Ships, Nowember, 15, 


1577. 


The Common taking upon them to order a Faſt, the Queen repri- 


manded them for their Preſumption, Arno 1581: Several Members, 


abſenting themſelves from the Houle of Commons, were fined 20 /. 
each, by the Houſe. 


Articles of Marriage were 1 about ifs Time. 1 the 


Queen and the Duke of jou, Anno 1582; but the French King re- 


fuled to ratify them: Whereupon the Duke returned Home, deſpairing 
ol Succeſs, having continued his Courtſhip to the Queen about ten 


Tears. She accompanied him to Canterbury. 
Pope Gregory XIII. cauſed the Calendar to be ed this Year, --: 


whereby the Enplith, and ſome other Proteſtant ountries, which ad- 
hered to the Fulian Calendar, loft ten Days; and this occaſioned the 
Difference of Old and New Stile: But the New Stile was eftablithed 
by Act of Parliament in Great Britain in the Year 1752. 

By an Earthqui+:ce in Herefordſhire, three Actes of Ground in Black- 
more were removed, nm the 'I'rces and Hedges, and, leaving a Grep 


a behind, ſtopped a Highway, Hure 1583. 
| An 
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An Aſſociation was entered into, Anno 1584, by the Engliſb, for the 
Preſervation of Queen Elizabeth, upon ſome Practices of the King of 
Spain and the Duke of Gui/e to deſtroy her. | 

Queen Elizabeth, at the Intercefſion of the Dutch, Anno 1 585, ſent 
the Ear] of Leiceſter, and 6500 Men, to their Aſſiſtance; and had the 
Brill and Fluſhing delivered into her Hands, as Cautionary Towns, for 
the Security of her Charges. „ 
Sit Francis Drake, Anno 1585, with 21 Sail of Men of War, and 
Land- Forces commanded by the Earl of Carliſſe, ſurprized and plun- 
dered St. Domingo in Hiſpaniola, took Carthagena, and arrived at Vir. 
ginia, where he took on Board Captain Pa{ph Lane, and a Colony that 
were in Diſtreſs, having been ſent thither by Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
with them the Tobacco Plant was firſt brought to England. . 

1586.] Anthony Babington and other 1'raitors, being convicted of 
conipiring to depoſe and murder Queen Eligabeth, were executed with 
ſome barbarous Circumſtances. | Bo TE 

The Queen of Scots was charged with promoting and encouraging 
the Conſpiracy, and Commiſſions were thereupon ordered to try her at 
Fotberingay Caſtle in Northamptonſhire. The Qucen of Scots not acknow- 
ledging their juriſdiction, they proceeded however to paſs Sentence of 
Death upon her as a Traitor to the Crown of England. 

Another Plot being diſcovered againſt Queen Elizabeth, ſoon after 
ſhe ſigned a Warrant for the Execution of that Princeſs, who was be— 
headed thereupon, Feb. 8. 1587; but Queen Elizabeth blamed her Se- 
cretary Daviſon for it, declaring that the Warrant was to have lain dor- 
mant; ſhe never deſigned it ſhould be executed, but upon the laſt Ne- 
ceſſity. And to give a Colour to this, Daviſen was impritoned and 
—_— cc ͤ „ 

Admiral Drake burnt and deſtroyed a hundred Sail of Spaniſh Ships 
in the Port of Cadiæ, about this Time. | 
The Earl of Leiceſter, the Queen's Favourite, having ill Succeſs in 
the Netherlands, was recalled ; and Prince Maurice of Naſſau, younge 
Son of the late Prince of Orange, was conſtituted Governor of the 
United Provinces by the States. The Queen at the ſame Time made 
Peregrine Lord Willoughby, General ot the Enghiſh Auxiliaries in the 

etherlands. | 5 | NT 
1588.] The King of Spain this Year fimſhed his Grand Naval 
Armament, for the Conqueſt of England; and this Armada, as it 
was called, ſailed from the River Tagus in Portugal, on the 29th of 
May; but, being diſperſed by a Storm, rendezvouſed again at the 
Groine in Galicia, from whence they ſet Sail again on the 12th of 
July; and entering the Engliſh Channel on the 19th, Admiral Hoaw- 
_ ard ſuffered them to paſs by him, following them cloſe until the 
21ſt, when a Battle began; and a Kind of running Fight continued 
to the 27th, when the Spaniards came to Anchor in Calais Road, 
in order to wait for the Duke of Parma and his "Tranſports, with 
the Land Forces from Flanders. "The Engliſh Admiral, finding he 
could make but little impreſſion on the Armada, the Gallcons being 
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ſo much ſuperior to him in Bulk, ſent in eight or ten Fire-ſhips among 
them in the Night-time, which put the Spaniard; in the utmoſt Con- 


fuſion. They cut their Cables immediately, and put to ſea; and en- 


deavouring to return to the Rendezvous between Calais and Graveling, 
the Engliſh fell upon them, and tcok ſeveral of their Ships; where- 
| mou they all bore away for Scotland and Ireland. 


591. Captain Lancaſter and Captain Rimer failed to the Faft- 


| * about this Time, in order to begin a Trade there. Rimer was 


caſt away, but Lancaſier returned richly laden, with only ſeven H ands 
on Board. 


The Queen erected an univerſity at Dublin 1 591, which ſhe loans 
with a conſiderable Revenue, and the uſual Privileges granted to Uni- 


1 5 verſities. 


1596.) The Lord 3 N and the Far! of Efjex we the 
city of Cadiz and plundered it, and deſtroyed the Ships in the Har- 
bour: the Damage the Spaniards ſuſtained being computed at twenty 
_ Millions of Ducats. 


Sir Thomas Bodley, in the Year 1598, rebuilt and furniſhed the pub- 


lick Library at Oxford, with a vaſt Collection of Books and Manu— 5 


2 from all Parts of the World. 
598.] The Lord George Cii ford, Earl of n Gtted out a 


Fi: of Men of War, and made himſelf Mater of the Iſland of Porlo- 
Rico in the Year 1598 ; but was forced to quit it * on Account of 


the Sickneſs of his Men. 


15600. The Engliſb E „e ladie Company was erected this Year, 
and they eſtabliſhed Factories in China, Japan, India, An bana, Java, 
and Sumatra. | 


The Pope publiſhed a Bull about this Time, to exclude King James 
of Scotland from the Throne of England. 

On the 19th of February 1601, the Earls of Eſſex and W 
were brought to their Trials before their Peers, and convicted of High 
"Treaſon, in conſpiring to depoſe the Queen, and raiſe a Rebellion, and 
Eſſex was beheaded in the Teuer, on the 25th of February. 

1601.] It was reſolved by che Commons, that a Sheriff could not 
be elected Knight of the Shire for his own County, but that he might 
be made a Sheriff after he was elected. 


1602.] The Queen being taken ill in the Beginning of March 1602-3, 


intimated her Deſire that the King & of Scots ſhould ſuccced her, in 
which the whole nation ſee med to concur; no Menticn being made of 


the Suffolk Family. whom her Father FH-nry VIE had appointed to ſuc- 
ceed on the Death of his Daughter Elizabeth without Hue. 


March 24, 1602-3.] James J. the Son of Henry Stuart, Lord 


Darnliy, and Mary Queen of cafe, the only Child of Tomes V. Kin 7 of 
Scots, who was the Son of Fame; IV. and Margaret his Queen, the eldeſt 
Daughter of Henry VII King of FE gland 45 luccecded 10 the Crown 

The King arrived at the Charter-bouje in Lonwan, Play 7, 1003. 


The 
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The Lord Cobbam, Lord Grey, and Sir Walter Raleigh, were tried 
at Wincheſter for High Treaſon, November 4, 1603, and condemned 
the 17th, but reprieved. The Treaſon they were principally charged 
with, was the conſpiring to ſet the Lady Arabella Stuart, the King's 
Couſin-German, upon the Throne, and inviting the Spaniards to afliſt 
them; for which George Cobham, with William Watſon and William 
Clark, Prieſts, who were tried with them, were executed, and Sir 
Walter remained twelve Years a Priſoner in the Tower. 
18603.] A new Tranſlation of the Bible was ordered to be made, 
being the ſame that is in Uſe at this Day. | 5 
A Proclamation for enforcing the Act of Uniformity iſſued; where- 
upon there were but 49 out of 16,000 Miniſters of Pariſhes, that refuſed 
to conform, and were deprived. VVV 
1604.] Tonnage and Poundage were granted to the King for Life, 
as they had been to his Predeceſſors, from Henry VII. to Queen Eliza- 
beth, tor Defence of the Realm, and the Guard of the Seas. 
Nov. 5. 1605.] The Powder Plot for blowing up the King and Par- 
liament being diſcovered, the Oath of Allegiance was firſt required and 
adminiſtered. _ N : 1 
1606.] The Conſpirators in the Powder Plot were convicted, and 
ſome of them executed at the Weſt End of St. Paul's. More of them 
were executed in the old Palace Tard, Weſtminſler. 
An Act paſſed at this Time, impowering the Crown to levy twenty 
Pounds a Month on Popiſb Recuſants, abſenting themſelves from 
Church, or to ſeize two Thirds of their Lands, and declared it to be 
a Præmunire to refuſe the Oath of Allegiance. | 


The Act for levying T'welve-pence a Sunday, on every one that did 
not come to Church, was revived. D | 
An Act paſſed impowering the Lord-Mayor and Aldermen of London 
to cut the Channel of the New River. | | 
Sixty- eight thouſand hve hundred and ninety- ſix Perſons died in Lon- 
don of the Plague, the two preceding Years. 55 
An Act pailed in the fourth Year of this Reign, repealing all hoſtile 
Laws made againſt the Scots; and in Calvin's Cale, ſoon after it was fe- 
ſolved that all Scotchmen, born after the Acceſſion of King James to this 
Crown, ſhould enjoy all the Privileges of Denizens. | = 
1608.] Twenty Engliſh Pirates were executed about this Time, 
who had turned Mabometans, and lived in great Splendor at Tunis in 
Barbary. „„ o 
1609.] A Proclamation was publiſhed againſt erecting Buildings on 
new Foundations, within two Miles of the Ger and another prohi- 
| biting Foreign Nations to fiſh upon the Coaſts of Great-Britain. 
 1611.] Baronets were firſt created by King James I. in May 1611, 
in the ninth Year of his Reign. | | 
1614] The ſecond Parliament of this Reign falling upon then 
Grievances, wiz. the King's Profuſeneſs to the Scots, and the In- 
creaſe of the Popiſh Recuſants, they were diſſolved without paſſing 
one Act. After which the King committed ſeveral of the Members 
8 | Gt 
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of the Commons, for the Freedom they had taken, and raiſed Money 


on the Subjects by way of Benevolence. | 

Sir Thomas Overbury was poiſoned in the Tower, by the Contrivance 
of the Earl of Somerſet and his Counteſs. And, | 
| 1615.) The Murderers were executed: Among whom was Sir 
 Gervaſe Ehvis, whom the Earl had procured to be made Governor of 
the Tower to facilitate his Deſign. 


1.616] The Earl of Somerſet and his Counteſs were 614 and con- 
demned for the Murder, but obtained a Pardon, Arno 1617. 


The King delivered up Fluſhing, Ramekins, and the Brill, to the States 


of Holland in 1616, for leſs than a tenth Part of the Charges they were 
to pay, for the Aſſiſtance Queen Elizabeth gave them. 
 1617,] The Book of Sports was public 


N glect whereof, ſome of them were proſecuted in the Star-Chamber. 


Sir Malter Ralcigh was made Commander of a Squadron of Men of 


War, and ſent to the River Oroonoko in America, in Search of a Gold 
Mine; and attacking ſome of the Spani/h Settlements in Terra Firma, 


he was, at the Inſtigation of the Spani/b Ambaſſador, executed (by 


Virtue of his former Sentence) for High Treaſon, on the 19th of Oc- 
tober, 1617. 


A Match was propoſed between Prince Charles and the Infanta of 
Spain, and Articles agreed on 1618, 


The Synod of Dort in Holland was held this Year, whither rec : 
Engliſh Divines were ſent, and the Doctrine of Arminius was condemned 


b 
5 1 The third Parliament of this Radon met on the 30th of Ja- 
nuary 1621; in which the Lord Chancellor Bacon was convicted of no- 
torious Bribery, and the Seals taken from him. | 

The Parliament being difſolved, ſeveral of the Members of the Com- 
mons were committed to Priſon for their Oppoſition to the Court. 
A Supply was granted His Majeſty in this Parliament, to enable him 
to recover the Palatinate for his Son- in-law the Elector Palatine ; and 


they promiſed to athit him to the utmoſt of their Power, if he could 


not recover it by Treaty. 


1622.] Prince Charles with the Marquis of Buckingham embarked 
for Spain, in order to conclude a Match with the Infanta, and arrived 
at Madrid, March 6, 1622; and Articles of Marriage were agreed on 

between Prince Charles and the Infanta ot Hain in 162 


The Prince, however, returned to England without he lafanta, the 


Match being abruptly Les off. 


A fourth Parliament was called in 1623, and the Procee 1 in the 
Spaniſh Match being laid before them, the Duke of Buckingham's Con- 
duct in Spain was approved, and they gave the King a Supply 0 de- 


ciare War againſt Spain and the Emperor. 


In the Year 1624, the Dutch tortured the Engliſh Factots at Am- 
beyna, to make them cunteſs a Plot againſt OE Hlanders, and dil- 


bullctlcd 


ed about the ſame Time, 5 
allowing i innocent Recreations after Evening Prayers on Sundays; and 
the Clergy were enjoined to read the Book in their Churches, for Ne- 


1 — = 


5 ND. 
poſſeſſed them of the Spice-Iflands, which the Dutch have kept ever 

ince.: :- - e 
In the laſt Vear of the King's Reign, a Match was propoſed and con- 
cluded between Prince Charles and the Princeſs Henrietta of France, 
Daughter of Henry IV. but not conſummated until King Tames's 


Death. | 


1625] Count 1Mansfeld was made General of an Army of 12,008 
Men, for the Recovery of the Paſatinate ; but the Troops being em- 
barked, were denied a Paſſage through France; and moſt of them pe- 
riſhed on Board. 1 | DE 9 
King James died at Theobald 's, in the 59th Year of his Age, and the 
22d ot his Reign. 15 CE. 5 85 
lis Wife was Anne the Daughter of Frederick II. King of Denmark. 
His ſurviving Iſſue were Prince Charles, who ſucceeded him, and the 
Princeſs Elizabeth, married to the Prince Palatine of the Rhine, uſually | 
tiled King of Bohemia, who left Iſſue the Princeſs Sophia, from whom 
the preſent Royal Family are deſcended. CEO 
March 27, 1625.] Charles l. the only ſurviving Son of King James 
I. by the Lady Anne, Daughter of Freaerick II. King of Denmark, ſuc- 
cesded to the Crown of Eng/and, on the Demiſe of his Father. _ 
Ihe Queen landed at Dower in June following, where ſhe was met 
by his Majeſty, and conducted the fame Day to Canterbury, where the 
' Marriage was conſummated that Night. e e 
I) be firſt Parliament of this Reign meeting on the 18th of June, 
1625, and having made no Proviſion for the Civil Lift, the Spaniſh 
War, or the Guard of the Seas, the King found himfelf under a Ne— 
ceſſity of ordering the Officers to continue to collect the uſual Duties 
of "Tonnage and Poundage, ſettled on his Predeceſſors, by his own Au- 
thority. This Parliament was diſſolved the 12th of Auguſt 1625. 

Sir Edvard Cole, who had been Lord Chief Juſtice of England, was 
compelled to ſerve as High Sheriff; and other Gentlemen were com- 
pelled to receive the Order of Knighthood. I 

Ihe Earl of Briſſol and Bithop Williams of Lincoln not being ſum- 
moned to Parliament, the Lords petitioned his Majetty, that they might 
each of them have a writ oi Summons, which was granted. | 
The Earl of Arundel being committed to the Tower by his Majeſty, 
during the Seſſion of Parliament, without Cauſe ſhewn, the Lords ad- 
dreſſed the King to diſcharge him, {looking upon it as an Invaſion o 
their Privileges) with which Addreſs his Majeitv complied. _ 
1626] The Commons remonſtrating againſt the Duke of Buckinp- 
ham's continuing in the Adminittration, and againſt the King's taking 
 Tonnace and Poundage, the Parliament was diflolved without pailing 
one Act. | 5 „ | 
Ihe King diſmifſed the Queen's French Servants about the ſame 
Time, which occaſioned a War with France. | „ 

Some Gentlemen were committed for refuſing to pay the Mo- 
ney required of them by way of Loan for the King's Service; and 
5 | Bo | | | lome 
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ſome of the inferior People were preſſed for Soldiers on their Re- 
fuſal. 

The Duke of Bucks, with 100 Sail of Ships of all Sorts, and 5000 
Land Forces on Board, ſet fail from Poriſmouth in June 1627, for the 
City of Rochelle in France, where being refuſed Admittance, he landed 
on the Iſle of Rhee ; but not being able to make himſelf Maſter of the 
Fort La Pree, he returned to England in November, with ſome Diſgrace, 
having loſt one Third of his Troops without effecting any thing. 


1627.) The third Parliament of this Reign meeting, a Petition of 


Right was preſerred to his Majeſty, praying, 1. That no Loan or Tax 
might be levied but by Conſent of Parliament; 2. That no Man might 


be impriſoned but by legal Proceſs; 3. That Soldiers might not be 

_ quartered on People againſt their Wills; 4. That no Commiſſions be 

granted for executing Martial Law. To which the King anſwered, 7 
will that Right be done, according to the Laws and Cuſtoms of the Realm. 

1628.] A Fleet, under the Command of the Earl of Denbigh, ſet Sail 
from Plymouth for the Relief of Rochelle, but returned without effecting 


any thing. | 


Both Houſes addreſſed his Majeſty for a fuller Anſwer to their Peti- 


tion of Right, whereupon they received this ſatisfactory Anſwer, vi. 
Soil fait comme il eſt deſire. Ss 
I be Commons being about to remonſtrate againſt his Majeſty's re- 
cciving Tonnage and Poundage, the King came to the Houſe of Peers, 
and paſſed the Act confirming the Rights and Liberties of the Subject 
(as above demanded) and two other Acts, whereby the Clergy and 
Laity reſpectively granted five entire Subſidies. 5 | 
The Duke of Buckingham, being at Poriſmouth equipping another 
Fleet for the Relief of Rochelle, was ſtabbed by John Felton, a diſcon- 
tented Lieutenant. | . TE | | 
Mr. Chambers being committed for refuſing to pay the Duty of Ton- 
nage and Poundage, brought his Habeas Corpus, and was admitted to 
Bail. 1 5 
John Felton was executed at Tyburn, and hanged in Chains, for the 
Murder of the Duke of Buckingham. | : 


The Parliament meeting again, and falling immediately upon their 


Grievances, the King declared he did not claim Tonnage and Pound- 


age as of Right, but de bene efſe, and deſired it might be lettled on him 


as on his Anceſtors. The Commons, however, proceeded again on 
their Grievances, and pretended to be offended at the Increaſc of the 


_ Arminians and Papiſ!'s. And Mr. Pym moved, that a Covenant might 


be taken to maintain their Religion and Rights. 

Ihe Officers of the Cuſtoms being queſtioned for detaining the Goods 
of Parliament Men for "Tonnage and Poundage ; the Ring ſent the 
Commons 2 Metfage, declaring that what the Cutiomers did yas bv his 


Order. 
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The Commons thereupon voted the ſeizing Mr. Rolles's Goods a 
Breach of the Privileges; and called upon the Speaker to read their Re- 
monitrance againſt it, and put the Queſtion ; but he ſaid he dared not, 
the King having commanded the contrary ; and endeavouring to leave 
the Chair, was held in by Force, and the Doors locked till a Proteſt was 
read: That whoever ſhould bring in Innovations in Religion, or ſeek to 
introduce Popery or Arminianſm ; and whoever ſhould adviſe the takin 
of Tonnage and Poundage not granted by Parliament, or that ſhould 
pay the lame, ſhould be accounted Enemies to the Kingdom. 
e King ſent for the Serjeant of the Houſe, but he was detained, 
the Doors being locked; then he ſent the Gentleman-Uſher of the 
Black Rod with a Meſſage, but he was denied Admittance until the 
Proteſt was read, after which the Houle 1 in Confuſion adjourned to 2 | 
certain Day. 

Warrants were iſſued by the Privy Council thereupon for ſeizing the 
riotous Members of the Commons: And Mir. Ho/les, Mr. Coriton, Sit 
John Liliot, and Mr. Valentine, appearing before the Council, reſuſed 
to anſwer for what was ſaid or done in the Houle, and were thereupon 
committed cluſe Priſoners to the Tower, 

The King came to the Houſe of Peers, and in a Spench declared, 
that the ſeditious Behaviour of ſome of the Commons obliged him to 
diſſolve the Parliament. And it was diſſolved without ſending for the 
Commons up, or any Act paſſed this Seſſion. 

1629] An Information was ſoon after exhibited in the FTE; 
ber againſt the Members in Cuſtody, wiz. Sir John Elliot, Delzil Holles, 
Benjamin Valentine, Walter Long, William Coriton, William $ troud, John 
Selden, Sir Miles Hobart, and Sir Peter layman, for their unduriful 
| Speeches and Actions in the late Parliament: Whereupon the Members 
brought their Habeas Corpus to be admitted to Bail; and they were of- 
feted to be bailed by the Court, on giving Security for their good be- 
haviour, which they refuſed. And upon an Information preferred a- 

ainſt them in the King's Bench, they pleaded to the Juriſdiction of the 
Gee This being over ruled, they were afterwards adjudged to be 
impriſoned during the King's Pleafure; and being offered to be re- 
leated on their Submiſſion, they refuſed, and Sir John Elliot, and ſome 
others of them, died in Priſon. 

1630.] Dr. Leighion, a Scotchman, was proſecuted for ung 2 
Book intitled, An Appeal to the Parliament, or a Plea againſt Prelacy ; tor 
Which he was ſentenced to have his Ears cut off, his Noſe ſlit, &c. 
which was executed vpon him, after having long rctuſed to make any 
Submiſhon. 

Every Man poſſeſſed of IL. ands of the Value of 40 l. per Amnum, was 
obliged to be knighted, or compound with the Crown, according to 
An old Law. 

The Monopolies of Salt, Soap, Leather, Coals, Pins, Ec. were 
deemed great vtretches of the Prerogative alſo; and nothing but 
Ny could juſtiſy theſe Method: of raihng Money, to which the 

Kings 
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King was reduced. by the Commons refuſing him any Supply, even for 
the dre of his Houſhold. 

1631.] Mervin, Lord Audley, Earl of Caſilebaven, was conv: (Qed of 
volley: and of aſſiſtiug in a Rape on his own Lady; for which he was 


beheaded on Tower-hill, May 14, and two of his Servants hanged eat 


Tyburn, July 6. 


A Court of Chivalry. was erected for a Tryal by Combat between 
the Lord Rea and Dawid Ramſey, Eſq; but the King would not ſuffer 


the Duel to be fought. 
1632.] The King of Nie Prince Palatine. died, havi ing had 
Iſſue by the Princeſs Elizabeth, Daughter of King James I. fix Sons and 


five Daughters; on the youngelt ot which Daughters, the Princeſs SS- 
phia, and her Iffue, the Crown of England, was s ſettled by Parliament, 


on Failure of Iſſue of Queen Anne. 


1633.] The King, going to Scotland, was at at Heolyrood- 
Houſe by Dr. Spotfrwoad, Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's. 


The Declaration for allowing Wakes, (or the Feaſts of Dedication | 


of Churches) and other lawful Sports and Recrcations after Divine Ser- 
vice on Sundays, was revived, and ordered to be read in Churches. 

Mr. Prynne was proſecuted in the Star Chamber, tor publiſhing his 
Book called Hiſtriomaſtix, being a Libel on the Adminifiration ior ſut- 
10 . and countenancing Plays and Maſquerades, Sc. For which he 
was ſentenced to pay a Fine of 50co /. expelled the Univerſity of Ox- 
ford and Lincoln's Inn, diſabled to prote's the Law, to ſtand twice in 
the Pillory, loſe his Ears, and remain 2 Priſoner for Lite : Whereupon 

he obtained the Name of Caro. 


Mr. Sc/en maintained the Sovercignty of England in the Br:tifh Seas 


| againſt Hugo Grolius. 

1635.] At this Time a Proclamation was publiſhed, to rofiraia the 
great Retort of the Nobility and Gentry to the City of Lenden; which 
was found to impox eriſh the Country, and increate inſectious Didem- 
pers in the City. And an Information was ext! ited in the Star Cham- 
ber againſt ſeven Lords, ſixty Baronets and Knights, and 2gainkt above 
one hundred Gentlemen, for Non-ob{-rvance of this Act of State. 

1636.] Mr. Selden's Book, afſertin> the £ngiih Sovereignty of the 
Narrow Seas, and ſhewing the Cuſtom of levying Ship- money by 
iormer Kings, without Aſſent of Parliament, was ordered to be kept 
among the Records, one of them in the Counct!-Chett, another in th | 
Exchequer, and a Third in the Court of Adm:ralty. 1 

The Earl of Northumberland being made Admiral, commanded 2 
Fleet of 60 Men of Wer, with whi ch he attacked the Datch Fleet, as 
they were hihing on the EHHs“ůdg Cor aft; whereupon the Zutch agreed to 


pay the King 30. 000 J. for Permiſſion to th this Year ; and agreed 


upon an annual Tribute for the Future. 

Mr. Richard Chambers, a Citizen of Londen, and W Tn diſputing the 

! egalityzof Ship money, the Opinion of the Twelve judyes was de- 

manded; who unanimouly gave their Opinions vricler their Hands, 

That the N Shib.m. my LAS 6 Wl. 
8 
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\ Dcclaration was iſſued at Edinburgh, for the Obſervation of a Li- 
5 any in Scotlnidl. 

1635 JA Proclamation iflued in Enrland about the fame Time, to 
reſtrain the Prrivans, who refuted to ſubmit to the Diſcipline of the 
Church, from FEEDERS themſelves to Nez Luglard, and other Parts 
of Cmorica, And an Order of Council was publiſhed, prohibiting all 
Non- Con! ſor mitt Ninitters to tranſport themſelves without Licence 
{rom the Biſhops of /5:or and Canter hwy; but fuch Numbers of Diſ— 
Icnter: did. hon ever, tranſport themſelves to Neww England, that they 
C ail alt al] Subjetion to the Church of nnd in that Co! lony, and 
ef 1h hed. the 1nzepcndent Sect there, allowing no Toleration to any 
8 ; Sect, and hanged ſeveral Puakers. _ | 

lem 'V FPirimn, Batchclor of Divinity, I; hem Prynae th: 2 diſaffected 
zartiber, and Dr. Paftgvie a Phyſician, neither of them eminent in 
their Prolstherns, but violent Incendiaries, were convicted in the Star 
Crunncr of G Das ſing ſeveral ſediticus Libels, and ſentenced to be 
pilloried, Jas choir Ears, to be fined goo each, and to be impri- 
toned for Tete. They were ever aſterwauds looked upon as Con leurs 
b 5 Fr: yon FLGNS. 


Juli Lihurn, a Bookbiader, was convitcd in the Star Chamber of 
pub ne ang di perhug ſedlitious Libels, fined 5000. and ſentenced 
to be niliort 4, nd whipped trom the Veet Priſon to Weſtminſter: Hall. 
He wi. impriſoned for three Years. and, upon the 1-urn- of the I imes, 
be: was telcaled, and nme an Oitcer of Note in Cromwell, Army; 


but opnofing « Crnm will aiteiy ads, he Was thrown i into Priſon by him, 


* 11 - 'F . 
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A Bock of Common Prayer bobs pepper ſor the Church of Scot: 
land, v.28 appointed to be read by the Biſhop of Edinburgh, in his Sur- 
plice, at St. Giles's: He was interrupted, and had a St bool thrown at his 
Heal ; 2nd it was with ſome Di. nculry that the Magiſtrates of Edin- 
_burgh di berſed the Mob; after which the Service was Ted through in 
at ant the telt of the Churches of Edinburgh: But the Biſhop of Edin— 
bung uus in Dancer of being murdered in his Return to his Houſe. 

the Sorts immediately after threw oft their Allegiance, and entered 
into a Cove nan or Aflociation againſt the Government, to which they 

apellcc a People to ſubſcribe. Archbiſhop , and ſeveral 
other Serb Filhops, thereupon fled into England. 
The Cate 07 vinp-money, betwcen the King and Mr. Han pate, was 
argue before al the Judges. of Eryland in the Exchequer Chamber ; 
and Mr. Hump being Cait, he was adjudged to pay 1 wenty Shillinge, | 
being the Sum he wa s charged with, towards fitting out a Fleet. lor the 
Guard 9 0 Scans. 

1626 % Ihe biſhops were cited by the Pref bytery of Edirburph, to 


appecr as Criminals at the next General Aſlembly, 10 be held at C. 
ed the 216 Of New 5 
Tho: Conor A fem! b 


- 


. acting in a moſt ſeditious and riodus Man- 
ner, and rcjecang the King's wh: rity, were dillolved by the King's 

o --IDEy- cninued to fit however, declaring, they 
. 1 

| | would 
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would not deſert the Work of the Lord, and that to interrupt their Sit- 


ting, was to contramand and prejudge the Prerogative of 7%. Chr iſt, 
and the Liberties of the Kirk. 


They condemned Epilcopacy as Antichriſtian, and deprived and ex- 


communicated the Biſhops and Miniſters that differed trom them, by 


their own Authority. 

Then they reſolved upon a War, and raiſed an Army under Leſſey, 
whom they lent for from the German Wars. They made themſclves 
Matters of Edinburpb, and ſeized the Regalia, and the King's Maga- 
zines of Arms, Ec. telling the Þ cople they were to expect Popery and 
Bondage, if they did not now quit themſelves like Mien. And they 
addreſſed themlelves to the French King as cheir Sovereign, Leſiting 
his Protection. 5 

16390] The King thereupon marched towards the Scots with an 


: Army of 6009 Horſe, and as many Foot, attended by great! Number s 


of the Nobility and Gentry. 
The King's Generals, the Eatls of Arundel and Lolland. cares 
Letters from the Scots, and cave them Fnconuragenient to advance. 
The Scots preferred a Petitiun to the tir, ill proſelling all Obe- 
dience and Submiſſion; whereupon the "Ii anſented to a Ircaty 
wich them, and a Paciicatica was concluded at Durs; vh reby i it was 
agreed, that all Matters Eccichailical ſhouid : determined by the Kirk, 


and Civil Atfairs by the Parliament; and. th. ta gencral Act of Gbli- 


Vion ſhould be paſſed. 

That the Scots ſhould diſband their Army i in 159 eight Hours; an 1 
diſcharge the ſeveral Tables or Councils they had eſtablihed; and 
ſhould reſtore the King's Caſtles, Stores, Sc. as ailo the 1 and 
Goods of the Royalils they had ſeized. 

'That the King ſhould recall his Fleet and Armies, ac cauſe Reſlitu- 
tion to be made of what had been taken from the Covenanters. | 

The King having diſbanded his Army, returned to The: 52/4's, and 
two Days after to Hꝓpiteball. But the Scots neither diſbanded thcir 
Forces, nor obſerved any one Article of the late Treaty. 


The general Aſſembly meeting afterwards, the Earl of 7 raquair be- 


ing High Commiſſioner, he gave the Royal Aſſent to, and confirmed 
all the Acts of the late riotous Aſſembly at G/a/porw. 
The Parliament of Scatiand N excluded the Biſons, who were 


the third Eſtate, confirmed all the Acts of the General Aſtembiy, and | 


inſiſted on ſeveral Demands to the Diminution of the Nip; 3 5 Prerog 
tive; and being prorogued, they proteſted againſt it, and {ent a De 

putation of their Members to the King, who were big ly careſſed by 
the Malecontents at London; and incited to enter into n new War witl: 
England, particularly by the Earls of Hex, Bedford, ue Iallaudl, the 
Lord Say, Mr. Hampden, and Mr. Pym. 

The King charged the Scotch ee e s with Tre: », and pro- 
duced an intercepted Letter, wherein they invited the Yee King to 
invade his Dominions ; whereupon the Lords Loudon and ( ol ville werte 
committed to the Towrr. | 
1640.] The Letter from the Scots to the French Ring. 1 ng 

his Protection, being re2d in the House of Lords, and appearing to 
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be written by the Lord Loudon; it was thought fit to continue him in 
_ the Tower. | 

His Majeſty ſent a Meſſage by Sir Henry Vane, demanding a Supply 
of ſix Subſidies, but Sir Alenry, by Miſtake, or deſignedly, demanded 
twelve Subſidies, which threw the Houſe into a Flame; then he went 
to the King, and aſſured him, that no Money would be granted againſt 
the Scots ; which his Majeſty giving Credit to, abruptly diflolved the 
Parliament, and afterwards raiſed an Army of 20,009 Men againſt the 
Scots, towards the Maintaining of which the Nobility and Gentry ad- 
vanced him 300,050 /. but the City of London refuſed him the Loan of 
to, oo. The Earl of Aorthunberluu was made General of this 
Army, the Earl of Szaford Lientenant-General, and the Lord Conzway 
General of the Horſe. 
The Scotch Army entering the Enliſt orders, the WN iſſued 2 
Proclamation declaring them Rebels, and ſhewed, that upon Pretences 
ot Religion, they fovgnt to ſhake off the Regal Government; hov!- 

ever. be offered them a Pardon on their Submiſſion. 

Ihe Scors ſtill advancing to Nezwbourn upon Tine, the Lord 9 
who commanded the Van guard of the King's Army at Newcaſ/lle, 
drew out 1200 Horſe, and zooc Foot, to dilpute the Paſtage of the 
Dune; but was driven from his Poſt by Lefley, and forced to retire and 
abandon Newcaſtle, where the Scots ferred the King's Magazines of 

Arms and Ammunition, and wihin two Days after made chemſelve ; 
Maſters of Durham. 

The King, who was advanced to Kr hither tou: upon Advice of thiy 
Defeat, retired to 7%; whereupon the & Jevied Contributions in 
Northumberland and the Diſhoprick of Durban, amounting to 850 l a 
Day. 

A General Council of the Teers was ſummoned by his Majeſty in 
this Exigency, which being atlembic > at Tord, they adviſed him to 
appoint Commiilioners to treat with the Sets; with which his Ma- 
jeſty complied ; and the Commiſſioners met at Ritpon, and immedi— 
ately agreed, that there ſhould be a Ceſſation of Arms, and that the 
Scots might remain in that Part of England they were poſſeſſed of; and 
for the reit, the Treaty was adjourned to London, where the Parliament 
of Englund met (which began the Civil War) on the 13th of Apri/ 
1640. The Commons choſe Hilliam Lenthal, Eſq; their Speaker, and 
reſolved that 100, O00 /. thould be raiſed for ſupplying the Scorch Army, 
which was borrowed of the City. And Articles of Impeachment for 
High Treaſon were carried up to the Lords by Mr. Pym, againſt the 
Ear) of Straford, who was thereupon committed to the Tower. 

Then the Commons voted, that the levying Ship money, and the 
Opinions of the Judges upon it, were illegal. The Judges were 
threatened, and obliged to put in great Bail. | 

The Commons allo voted 300,000 J. to be given their Brethren of 
Scotland, 
„ Bill kor Ten Parliaments receiving the Royal Aſſent, the 

Commons thanked his! lajcfty for 1 it, and laid, There now remained 


nothing 
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thing to be dine, but to teſtify their Devotion t his 14 ajcſiy, and their only 
End was to make bom « glorious King. 

1641.) A Bill of Attainder againſt the Earl of Straffurd was paſſed 
by the Commons, and the Impe achment dropped. # he Reaton of 
proceeding againſt the Earl by Bill of Attainder was, becauſe there was 

not legal Ex: :der:ce to convict him of High Treaion before the Lords. 
What was principally inſiſted on by his Enemies at the Trial was, 
that he had an Intention to alter the Conilitution, from a limited to an 
abſolute Monarchy, which, they ſuggeſted, was High Tre aſon againſt 
the Kinzdom, it not againſt the King. | 


The Lords having puaſſed the Bill or Attajader agal inſt the . Earl of 


Strafford, at the Initance of the Commons, moved nis Majeſty to 
give the Royal Aſſent, which was done by Commiiiop; and another 
Bill patſed at tie ijame Lime, for perpetuating the Parti: ament; by 
which the King ſigned his own Ruin. It is ſaid to hive been done ft 
the Queen's Importunity, to fave herſelf and Family; but however 
that was, the Lat! of Sfraſtard was beheaded on Tower: Hill, May. 12. 
1641. Bills were patſed eren for taking away the Star Chamber, 
and Hign Commillion Court; and for a Pacitication between the King- 
doms ot Enplard and Scutland : Vo effect which, all the C, Demands 
were gained ; ; and it is computed their Coming into England, and Stay 
nere, colt this Nation eleven hundred thouſand Pounds, beſides the Da- 
mages they did to private Men. | 

he King having made the Farl of Eſſex tian General of his 


Armies South of 7 rent, ſigned 2 Commillion for paſling Acts in his 


Abtence, and the ſame Day {et out for Scotland. | 


The Papiſis raiſed a Rebellion in /re/and about this Ti 04, and maſ- 


ſacred a great Number of Froteſeantse Whereupon an AG was made 
for the Reduction of the Rebels in Ireland; wherein it is declared, that 


the King could, in no Caſe but a Foreign Invaſion, preſs a free- born 


Subject into his Service. 

I'welveof the Biſhops, proteſling « 2gainſt all Ads of the Parliament 
ſince they were with-heid by Force irom their Seats, were committed 
to the 7ozver for High Treaſon. 

'The King, while he was in Scotland, 3 diſcovered more fully 
the reaſonable Correlpoudenc e between the Scots and ſome Members of 
Parliament, ordered the Lord Kimbolton to be apprehend2d, together 
with Mr. Pym, Mr. Hampden, Mr. Holics, Sir Arthur Haſelris, and Mr. 


Stroude: Whereupon the Commons reſolved, That whoever ſhould at- 
tempt to ſeize any of their Members, Or their Papers, they ſhould ſtand 


upon their Defence. 
The king thereupon went to the Houfs of Commons, and man 


ed the five Members above mentioned, but they were vot there; then 


the King iiſued a Proclamation for apprehending them; and tho lame 
Day the Commons voted it a Breach of Privi tlepe. 

'The City-Mob were Tat ſed for their Protection. The Commons 
adjourned tor ſeven Days, and ordered a Committee to fit at Grz/d- 
ball in the mean Time. The Mob growing very dangerous, the 
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King and Royal F amily removed from IW biteball to Hampton Court; 
and the Sheriffs of Londlin, and the T rain-Bands, with an armed Mul. 


titude, carried the obnoxious Members in Triumph to their Seats at 
eſiminſler. The Seamen and Watermen, with above a hundred 


armed Veſſels, with Field-Pieces, Colours, fc. as prepared for an En- 


gagement, advanced (Jan. 11.) at the fame Time up the Thames, from 
Lonaon Bridge to #e/iminſter ; ſor which they all received the Thanks 
of the Commons. 4 
March 2.] Upon the Report of the King's refuſing to paſs the Mi- 
litia Bill, the two Houſes reſolved, That the Kingdom ſhould be forth- 
with put in a Poſture of Defence; that all the Lords Lieutenants in 
England ſhould bring in their Commiliions, and cancel them as illegal; 
and ordered the Admiral (the Earl of Nor ebumberland ) that he ſhouid 


equip the Royal Navy, and be ready to put to Sea in their Service. 
Ali this was Cone betore his Majetty had ralted a ſingle Regiment, or 


talen any Meaſures for his Defence. 

Abril 23, 1642.] And when he went to Hull, with an Intent to ſe- 
cure his Magazine there, he was denied Admittance into the Jown by 
dit John Hothaw, who held it lor the Parliament. 

The Parliament afterwards procceded to muſter all the City Militia, 
conſſling of 12,000 Men, in Fin/brry Fields. I heſe were com; Seed. 


ed by Shrpper, and ſuch other Officers as the Houſe could contide in. 


They ſent alſo to the ſeveral Counties to muſter their Militia, purſuant 


to their Ordinance, aſſuring them ol the Protection of the two Houſe: 


againlt any that ſhouid oppole them. 

And now the King thought it neceſſary to raiſe a Guard for the De- 
ſence of his Perſon, which conſiſted of a Troop of Horſe, commanded 
by the Prince of I/a/es, and one Regiment of the Train-Bands 

The Parliament hereupon voted, That whoever ſhould ſerve or aflifi 
his Majeſty, in raiſing Forces, were I'raytors: Aud ſent their Ser- 
ju unt to Tak, to appiehend ſome Gentlemen that attended the King 
there, as Delinquents. 


May 26.] They publiſhed a Remonſtrance alſo, declaring the 


Sovereign Legiſlative Power was lodged in both Houſes ; and that 


the King bad - not fo much as a Negative. On en Hand, 
(June 13) an Engagement was entered into at 7:4, by Forty- fie 
Lords and Great Omcers of State, e that they would not 
an 1 1 10 = Orders of the two Houles ; hut would Gslend his Mi2- 


| eiten, Crown, 0 Divnity, agalnſt all his Enemies. And | 
the Kite 10290 a Commillicen of Arr ay, and made the Karl of Lind- 
wy Genet {Jay BB. the Parts ment thereupon voted, that an 
Arty mould be failed tor the Safety of the King's Perton, and De- 
lence 50k both Hou'ics of Pariizmeat ;. and Md the Earl or 
£5: their General. They pulled an Gan allo, for the levying 


8 uns ge and Foundage to their own Ule ; and applied 100,009/. of 
the Money, given for the Relief of Irelund, towards levying Forces 
271m} the King. And Mr. Hamper actually drew out the Militiz 
of the County of Burks againſt the Ki ng. And (Sep. 1.) the No- 
Lili and Gentry over the whole Kingdom, wio would not declare 
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againſt the. King, were plundered and imprifoned, where the Parha— 
ment prevailed ; and ſome of them were kept u dex Faches ona Bond 
the Ships 1n the Thames. | 

The two Unive ities, about this Time, made the King a Prefen! 
their Plate; but tne Cambridge Fo Was Py wed by E „ MT. 
and applied to the Uſe of his Enemi 


6 ; 


On Sn: dy the 23 The (). Pubzr, . Te 0 in: 155 6 Vernon, wos 


ſonght the Battle of Leb! near Nen, in e. 6 wo re che 
King's Horſe beat the Fnemy's Cavalry out dt the Li ; but. pur- 
ſuing them too far from the Field or Battle, left the inte in ut v one 
poſed to the Enemv's Foot, who wore more numerous: overt. they 
maintained their Ground till Night parted 2a who Loth Pariiss 
drew off. Some few Days Kier this Battle, the Qzcen ardeck al Buy 


lington Bay in 7orkjorre, and brought with her Mone, 
munition, for the King's If OICCsS, 

In the mean lim. the two Houſes e dan Org nene or hs ech! 
Aſlefiment, or Lax, threvoh the Kingdom, anougtin 810 34.888/. fer 
Week, for the maintaining ol en 't roop3. | | 

May 23, 10413.) one Iz m, tom the Commons, impelched the 
Queen of High 'Trezion, for afliſting the Nang her lie band lch 
Arms and Ammunition. 

About the ſame Time, the Aſſembly of Divines met in * A- 
lem Chamber, conſiſting chiefly po about 118 Puritan Freachors, and 
26 Laymen, who had 45-2 Day allowed them for their Servic 

July 5.] Mr. Tomkins and Mr. Chatmer, vii) were en acer wth 
Mr. // . and ſeveral other Gentlemen and Citirent © e in 2 
Deſign to reſtore King Char/zs I. wire e: kecuted as I Tab tors ; and Mir 
IV aller was condemned to die, but reprieved,.on paz! ing a Fins of Len 
'Thoutacd Pounds. „ 
The Parliament ſtill being apprehenſive Py 7 ou not long be 
in a Condition to OPP3, e the Royalii? 5,* lent Sir to iin fi mrue and 


4 
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wihs 


Ileury Fane, uu to invite the Scots to came to EY al Ain tencer And 


1 41 - x - 


SA 
(Ag. 28.) the Scott having agreed to We 2 NLiglind att tilt eir 
rcthren at Heftminſer, the two Hom: es contented to ke the fol mu 
League and Covenant. And has ing harry a now: (test. Seal, be- 


clared that all Lettets Patents and Grants, pate the G at Goal bv 
the King after Hy 22, 1642, thoutid be void; 

their own Great Seal faouid te of the fame Anthoriy as ante > 
in Zngland had iormerly been ; and commrtect 1% Cute 


97 0 } 
Earls of Bot 21 Li and Ne W's "ws to Nr. St. FOIA Setrant I Is. 
Brown, and Mr. {riveans, About the [ame , ine Gfed If. 07 
of the Mhorbas Fediculs;rs, or the 1,ouly D Who, lis 77 
Po Pulatit y and Induence, wa. aſi: ly % 1d i ing Pr, | ; 
The Scots, conſit ing of i, oo e 2020 Srl, zan abe cod 
Diagnons, paſicd the 4 aveed at Saat and entered Leu. id Be- 
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On the other Hand, the loral Nlembers of Parliament, being ſum- 
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moned by the King to appear at Oxford, aſſembled there to the Num- 
ber of 44 Lords. and 118 Commoners. 

Abi 20, 1044] Tue Scorch Army | joining the Engliſp under Ge- 
neral Pairfax, Prince Rzpert engaged their united Forces at Mar/ton- 
rds and was defeated there, 10,000 of the Rqyaliſis being killed, ot 
made Prifoners; and their Artillery, Arms, Ammunition, Sc. taken 
by the Enemy. 

Sept. 2.] On the other Hand, the Parliament Army in the weh 
was aimoſt ruined at this Time; Efex's Foot, under the Command at 
Sippen, were ſurrounded by the King's Forces, and compelled to lay 

down their Arms, and deliver up their Cannon and Ammunition ; bu: 
were permitted, Bow ver, to march away into the Parliament's Quar- 
ders. i 
Now 16.] In the mean Time the Proceedings acainſt Archbiſhor 
 'Laud were revived, and the Lords being of Opinion, that the Arch. 

- biſhop was not guilty of High Treaſon, the Commons ordered hi: 
Grace to be brought before them; and, without hearing any Lv idence 
but what their Council repeated, paid an Ordinance to attaint him 0¹ 
High Treaſon. 

Now: 26.) The Directory being eſtabliſhed about this Time :nflead 
of the Common Praver, the Creed, Lord's Prayer, and Ten Com- 
mandments, were voted uſeleſa; ; and an Ordinance _ for n 
Chri/imas-aay into a Faſt. 

Sir Fob: Hotham and his Son, lng about to come over to the King, 
were apprehended by the Parliament, and b2headed on Tower-h:ll, by 
virtue of a Sentence of the Court-Martial. 

And the Lords, being terrified and threatened by the Common: 
paſſed the Ordinance for attainting Archbiſhop Land of High Treaſon, 
though they had declared him ia guilty; and the Archbiſhop was 
beheaded on Tewwer-h71l, notwithſlanding he produced the King's Par- 
don. On this Day the Directory took Place, in the room of the Com- 
mon Praver ; _ the Pariiament voted, that the Clauſe, for the Pre- 
ſervation ol his Majesty! s Perſon, ſha! de let out of Sir Thomas Fairfax's 
Commiſhion. 

Auris 3. 1645.] The Lords, about this Tim ©, "aſſed the Self dc- 
nying OC. dinance, for Gilabing the Miembers ot cither Houte to have 
any Commiliion. 

oi {roms Fairfax being mude l Les, Manchefler, olle. 

and all the General Oſhcer . Ty at Cromavell ) 8 were Members of 
either Houſe, were obliged to retign their Commillioners ; and Fairfax 
anc 4 ( „me,. thereupon neW-iot. Cclled the Armv. 

* 44 gon alter which the Armies engaged near Naſuby in 
Naribam/tonſoire, and the King was defeated; his Foot were cut to 
= or made Priſoners; his Ane, Arms, and Baggage, were 
tuken, t his Cabinet of Papers: Whereupon he retited to Litch. 
1 HICm thence to Yer op LAKE, the Seat of the old Nlar— 
nis ot Force/rer. In the mean Time, the King's Letters, taken ai 


» 


pd wy. 
Ee ty. an: 


Vr, were read in the Houte of Commons, u ho made themlelves 
very Merry with his private Attairs. However, the fing ſent ſeveral 
\r3acts to the Houte with Propoials of Peace; bat they vere ariotted. 


A Ty. 
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And they voted agunſt any perſonal Treaty with the King, on lis 


offering to come to their Army; and aſſured his Majeſty, that le 


might remain there with all Security, and that his Conſcience ſhduld 
not to be forced. 


April 27 „1646. In the mean Time, the 80555 having, by Mon- 
ſieur r the French Agent, given the King the ſane Invitation, 


his Majeſty left Oæi in Ditouite, taking with him only Dr. Michaet 
Hudſon and Vir. 7551 Aſoturnham. and came to the Seurch Army near 


Neewrafile, on the (th of May following. 5 
Oxford being beſieged by General | Fairſax, the King on bis O;- 
ders to that City, and to all hi; Garritons, to make the beit 'Cerm + 


: they: could with the I* W and lur render: \\ hereupon 05 ford fur | 
rendered, with the reſt of the Garriton 1 owns. The Number of the 


Soldiers and Scholirs in Pay at Oxford amonnted to W „ooo Men, 
who were allow:cd to march out with M. aſks of Honour, and return to 
their reſpectire Dwellings, by Virtue of the Artic ky cf Capitulation 
agreed on. It was ſtipulated in this Treaty, that the Colleges and 
public Buildings in Oxferd ſou! Not be demo ſhed or defaced, or their 
Revenues tequettere, 

The Marquis of Mertreſe ho colltranced the Rogalifts in Scotland, 
and had met with great Succeſs, was commanded allo to dnfd2nd 4 his 
Forces, whereupon he went beyond Sea. 

Jan. 30. Th 1e $0925, notwit hitandins their promiſing the Ki ng Pro- 
tection, in Confider ration of 400. 90 of ct their Arrears paid the m, 
delivered up the King to the Enplih. 

The Marquis of Argyle received 1 for his Share, and 15,0007. 
more were diſtributed among his Friends. Several Miniſters of the 
Kirk received large Sums; and Duke Ilaiuillon had 30,0 OOO. for his 
Share. | | 

There were many honeſt rote however, aſhamed of thi: oo: 


and ſaid their Nation would be diſgraced and intamous to the Und of 
the World, it they yielded to TEN Compack: That by. their Oath of 


Allegiance, and even by their Covenant, they had [worn to protec; 


and defend bin:: That the King had fied to them for reſure, and jt 


it was againit the T aw and Practice of all Nations, to d olive r UP th 
meaneſt Perſon who came for Shelter; how would the Wii! condemn 
them, for giving up their Sovereign 1 inte the Hands oi hi mort! Kae: 
mies., and this by an ACCo their Parliament or State 7. 

The King being brought to Holby. Houſe in Northampton 7 6 

ther bis Servants nor Chapliins were permitted to attend him: WW. 
upon he refuſed to let Mr. Marſhall and Carv!!, who were SEE 
by the de chard tor his Chaplains, ſo mich 23 to lay Grace jor 
him. 
June 4. 1647. But we K King had not been long. at Tlilmbu, inc. 
fore Cromwell ſent Cornet Joyce, with a Detachment ot the run, 
to bring the King from Holmby-Houſe to the Camp. And the Rint 
was thereupon brought to Newmarket, where he was permitted hs, 
Recreations, and the Gentry rctorted to him, with his Chaplains nd 
Servants; Cromwell making great Profeſlion; of his 107 ty and Re 
ainels to lerve hi is Majeſty. 
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" "Aboug the ſame Time the Arm y pre'erred a 8 for purg- 
ing the Parliament of all obnoxious Members, declaring, 4 V ould 
put a Period to their Sitting, Ec. 

The Army proceeded to impeach lallus, Wal'er, and nine more of 
the leading Members of the Commons; and infiſted upon their being 
ſuſpended from their Places: Whereupon thole Members thought tit 
io withdraw. The Speakers of both Houſes, and fifty of the Mem- 
bers, fled to the Army for Protection againſt the London Mob; and 
moſt of the eleven impeached Members fled beyond Sea. 

I ubhe Army ſoon after marched into Lunden, demoliſhed all the Works 
about it, and both the Parliament and City were now ſubject to the S0l- 
dicrs. The King having for the moſt Part marched with the Army, 
after he left Newmarket, was the 16th of Aupuft fixed at Hampton-Cyu ], 
being permitted the Day before to vifit his Children, who were under 
the Earl of Northumberlund's Care at Sion Houſe ; and they were often 
permitted to come to him at Hampton-Cour: ; nor were any of the No- 
bility or Geatry denied Acceſs to his Majeſty. 
During the Contentions between the Parliament and the Army, 
the King was civilly addreſſed to by both Parties, but did not think tit 
to ſhew himſelt inclined more to one than the other; but finding the 
Propoſitions, made him by the Parliament, very extravagant, and that 
Cromwell and the officers of the Army were not ſincere ; and having 
Reaſon to believe his Lite in tome Danger, he made his Eſcape i 
Tichficld, a Seat of the Earl of Southampton's. He was afterwards per- 
ſuaded to truſt himfeif with Hammond, the Governor of the Ile ef 
Tight, who detained his Majeity in the Iſland, and gave AGVIe to 
the Parliament where he was. 
Dec. 24] Whereupon the Parliament ſent the King four Bills for 
is Royal Aſſent. By the firſt, he was to acknowledge the War raited 
againſt him to be juſt; 2. 10 aboliſh Epiſcopacy; 3. To ſettle the 
Power of the Militia in Perlons nominated by the two Houles; and 
4. 40 facrifice all thoſe that had adhered to him. 

Upon the King's refuſing to paſs theſe Bills, the Houſes broke out 
into the moſt rude and virulent Language againſt him ; and the Com- 
mons vo'ed, that they would make no more Addrefles to the King, 
but procced to icttle the Kingdom without him; and to this Reſolu- 
tion the Lords gave their Concurrence, and his Majelty was made a 
cloſe Priſoner. | 

hey declared it high Treaſon alſo, for any Perſon to deliver a Meſ- 
ſage from the King, or to receive any Letter or Meftage trom kin, 
without the Leave of the Houles. 

Theſe Reſolutions, Serjeant Maynard obſerved in the Houſe, did in 
Eifect diiſolve the Parliament, for there could be no Parliament with - 
out a King. | | | 

April 19, 1648] The Ear} of Pembroke, Chancellor of Oxfar.., 
with the Viſicors appointed by the Parliament went down to vint that 
Univerſity at that lime ; but the Vice Chancellor and Heads retulin 8 
to ſubmit to their Authority, an Ordinance was made for expe; lins 
thoſe who refuted to obey them. 
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May 27.] Part of the Royal Navy returned to their Allegiance 


about this Time, and were commanded by Prince Charles. 

Fune G.] A Body of the Kenti/b Men allo, under the Command of 
the Lord Goring, marched up to London, upon Expectation of bein 
joined by the City, but were difappoin: ed: W heteupon the Lord 
Goring joined the Lord Capel and Sir Charles Lucas, and the Koyaliſis 


in E/ex, and marched to Colchefler, where they were Eg by 


Fairfax. | 
Ihe Prince nad the Duke of York came to Term, with 19 Ships, 
in order to relieve Colchefier, but found it impacts: Ne Th: -n they 


ſailed to the Mouth of the Thames : Where upon the 
that all that joined with the Prince were T'r-itor 


Crommwell's '| roops engaged Sir Marmadlbe « Lengda! e near Pro/tta in 


Latuc caſtire, 2nd the Scots 10 ſupportir: g him, after an « inate Fight, 
Sir Marmaduke vas routed. Cromnavell alter: arcs 


Latliament voted, 


eng aged the Mk 


Army and routed them: They made a very taint R. -liitance. Duke. 


Hamilion tl. eit General fled, and was taken, with 5:00 Motte, furren- 
dering on np better Conditions than that of Quarter. 


The Garriſon of (%% effer having endured a Siege of ten Weeks, 


and conſumed all their Proviſions, were 3 [led to ſurrender Pri— 
ſoners at Diſctetion: Whereupon Sir Charle, Lucas an Sir 
Lille were immediately ſhot 10 "Dez th, wit bt being broust t beinre 
2 Council of War, or ſo much as allows 4 Time 19 ſettle their. ui lairs, 
or write to their Friends. The Earl of Jorevich, Lord Grin, and 
the Lord Capel, were ſent Priſoners to II ner Calle, where they found 
Duke Hamilton. The reſt of the Prifoncis of any Quality wor Gif 
| perſed 1 in ſeveral Pritors. 

Berwick and Car liſte having ſurrendered to Cromm: 
in Friumph to Hdinburgh, and concerted Vita! hs Hh r i 
Army under Cromwell being returned into Lz-g/ind, a Pomona 
vas preſented to the Commons by his Oficers, àgalnſt an, 
Treaty with his Ma jeſty, and echtiring tha: the Rings an. 1118 BY 
heren's be brought to juſtice; that a Perind be but te A Pry 
ment, and more equal Re Preſent atives choten, in Khon trevor onyld 
have the Supreme Power lodged. And the Frey, uni. 55 155 TR 
mungen had begun with the ging in the % 8 Ts 2 Wes tht 
broken off. 5 | | 

At this Treaty, the Commiliioners for tie Poarchomens hal jaſiſt- 
ed, that the King ſhonld ack nowiedge hey enero into : War 
with him tor their ju} Detenge; and that he vas _ Anthor 05 the 
War, and all the Calamities conſequent therevpon: I hat he ould 
n Fyitcopacy, ſetile Preſbytery, and tranzier * Lands . the 
Church to the Sup pport of the State: That he Prould. transfer the 
Power % the Militia to the Parliament, aud ny Power them to kee 
a {landing Army, and levy Money to pay 10 That he ſhould 


pay 41 the Debts the y nad contracted; and jeave the Ravaliſis to 


their Mercy: That the Parliament fo Di 4 conjitne al Magigtrates, | 


and ne te of all Places and Giücers: hat his Majen, mould con- 
Um theit New Road Seal, and all tneir Grants and Commithöns. 
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Theſe were the Demands of the Preſbyterians ; and though hi: Ma- 
jeſty granted molt of theſe, they voted his Conceſſions unlatisfaQory, 
till the Army uſurped the Supreme Authority, and then they would 
have revived the Treaty. 

Nov. 1648.] The Jevelling Doctrine, which Cromwel! had intro. 
duced in the Army, to pull down the King and awe the Parliament, 

ave him a great deal of Trouble about this Time. The Soldiers 
Fad been taught, that the natural Rights of the meaneſt Men were 
equal to thole of the greateſt ; and that Governors were no longer 
to be obeyed, than they ſtudied the general Good of every Indivi- 
cual, of which themteſves (the People) were Judges. And. in Pur- 
ſuance of theſe Notions, they entered into Confederacies and Aſſoci- 
ations, and made Propoſitions to the Parliament, as well as to their 
own Generals, to introduce an Equality among all People, and from 
hence obtained the Name of Levelicrs ; which, when they ſaw op- 
poſed by their Officers, they appointed a general Rendezvous at 
Hounſlow: Heath, in order to put an End to all Diſtinctions among 
Men; of which Cromve!! receiving Advice, he appeared unc pect. 
edly on Hounſloxo- Heath, When they were aſſembled there, at the 
| Head of ſome troops he could rely on ; and having demanded the 
Reaſon of their afembling there 1n ſoch Numbers, without his Or- 
ders; and receiving ſome inſolent Anſwers from them, he knocked 
down two or three of the forwardeſt, and charged them with his 
Troops; and having wounded ſome and made others Priſoners, he 
hanged up as many of them as lie thought fit upon the Spot, and 
ſent ſeveral more to London, to be tried for Mutiny and Rebellion, in a 
more ſolemn Manner, and thereby reſtrained this levelling Spirit tor 
the preſent. 
© Now. 30.] The King was at this Time taken out of the Hands of | 
Colonel Hammond, and 8 by Colonel Ever to Hurſt Caſtle, by an 
Order of the Council of Officers; and the Army marched * to Lou- 
Jon, arid cuartcred about Whitehall and St. James's 

Ihe Commons thereupon declared, that the ſeizing the King s Per- 
ſor, and carrying him Priſoner tO Hurſt Caſtle, was without the Advice 
or Conſent ot the Houte. 

They rclolved alſo, That his Majeſty's Conceſſions to the Propoſi- 
dans made him in the e of Wight, were ſufficient Grounds for the 
Houſes to procced u upon tor the Setilement of the Kingdom. 

Colonel Pride was thereupon ſent by the Army with 2 ſtrong De- 
tachment to /eflminſſer, where he ſeized and impriſoned 41 of the 
Members as they were going to the Houſe, and ſtopped above 160 
more from going in; ſo that there were not now more than 150 that 
wore permitted Lo ur, and theſe were moſt of mem officers of the 
Army. 

A Detachment of the Army alſo ke into the City, and ſeized 
Nc public Treaſures that were lodged at Goldſmitb's Hall, and other 
alls; and the Vote of Non-Addreſſes to the King was now revived. 

Dee. 23.] Ihe King about the ſame Time was brought by 
\ % lar tom Huh cafile to I incl eſler, and ſo to H indſar; 

| ther: 
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then a Committee of the Commons met to conſider how to proceed 


in a Way of Juſtice againſt the King. And it was ordered by che 


Council of War, that the Ceremony of the Knee ſhould be omitted to 
the King, and all Appearance of State left off, and that the Charges of 
his Court and Attendants ſhould be leſſened. 


A ſolemn Faſt alſo was held at Ae lait, to ſeek the Lord, and 


beg his Direction in this Matter. 


| Hugh Peters, the Protector's Chaplain, in a Ser at St. Margaret's 'W 
told his Audience, he had found, upon a ſtrict Scrutiny, that there 


were in the Army 5000 Saints, no Jeſs holy than thoſe that now con- 


verſed i in Heaven with God Almighty ; and, kneeling down, begged, 
in the Name of the People of England, that they would execute juſtice 


upon that great Baravbas as Hf Tudjor. - 
His Text was, Such hotour bats all Saints. And another Paſſage he 
cited was, They l bind their Kings in Chains, And intiſted, 


that the Deliverance of the People by che Army was e than that 


bf the Children of 1jrael, from the Houle of Bondage in £y ypr. 


The Members going directly from Church to the Houſe, it was 
there moved to proceed capitaily againſt the King: Whereupon Crom 


well faid, that as he was praving "for a Bleſſing from God, on his 


undertaking to reſtore the King to his prittine Majefty, his Tongue 


cleaved to the Roof of his Mouth, to that he could not ſpeak one 
Word more; which he took for a Return of his Prayer, and that God 
had rejected him from being King. And to firengthen this Conceit 
of Cromavell's, an inſpired Virgin was brouglit cur of Hertfordſhire, 
who declared, that ſhe had a Revelation ſrom God, requi:ing her to 
encourage them to go on with their Deſign. 
The Preſbyterians proteſting agaiaſt the King's Tryal, Cromwell re- 
torted upon them that their endeavouring to take away the King's 


Lite by Sword and Piſtol, depriving him of his Authority, and im- 


priſoning of him, was till more againſt all Laws Iluman and Di- 


vine, than the bringing the King to a legal Trval. betcre the Repre- 


tentatives of the People, trom whom all Iywtul Princes derive their 
Authority. 
The Commons efierwards reſolved, that it was Tieaſon in the King 
to levy Wer againſt the Parliament; but the Lords rejected the Ordi- 
nance for the ['ryal of the King. 

Ihe Commons, however, proceeded to reſolve, 1. That the Peop! e 


under God, are the Original of all juſt Power : 2h, That the Com 


mons in Parliament are inveſted with the ſupteme Authority of the 


Nation, without King or Houſe of Peers: and irom this Lime retuled | 


to accept the Concurrence of the Lords to their Acts. 
January 20.] The King being brought from St. James's to Sit 


Robert Cotton's Houſe in Hefminijter, he was carried from thence be- 


tore the pretended High Court of Juſlice in //efmin/ier- Hall the ſame 
Day; and refuſing to acknowledge their Juriſdiction, was remanded to 
Cotton Houſe. 

His Majeſty being brought before the pretended Court 2 ſecond 
Time, vbjected to thei Jufiſdict on again. 


1 he 
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The King appearing in Weſlminfler-Ha!l the third Time, ſtill per- 
fiſtag in den wing the JurildiQtion of the Court: Whereupon Bradſbary, 
Preſident of the Court, ordered his Contempt to be recorded. 

The King being brought into Weſfminfler-Hell: the fourth Day, 
Brau nen made a Speech upon the Occaſion; after which the Cleik 
was ordered to read the Sentence. Wherein, after ſeveral Matters, laid 
to the King's Charge, were enumerated, it concluded, For all aui 
Treuſons and Cries, this Court dith adjudpe, that he the * Charles 
Stuart, 454 Haut, 1 raiter, Muraerer, and a public Enemy, fba'l be put 
to Death, by ſevering of his Head from his Body. 

Ihe \\ arrant for the King's Execution was ſigned by 5g of his pre- 
tended Judges; in which it was ordered, that he ſhould be put to 
Death on the zoth of January. About ten that Morning he walked 
from St. James's to HWhiteball, under a Guard, where, being allowed 
ſome Jime for his Devotions, he was aftzrw ards led by Col. Hacker 


through the Banquctting-honſe to the dcaflold that was ereQed in the 


open Fireet beiore it, where, having made a Speech, he ſaid in the 
Concluſion, Jg from a Temporal 19 an Liernal Croxwn ; and then ſub- 
mitted to the Block: His Head vas ſevere from his Body at one Blow, 
about two in the Afternoon, being then in the 49th Year of his Age, 
and the 24th of his Reign. 

He was married in the Year 1625, to the Princeſs Henrictta Nuria, 
youngeit Daughter of Hemy IV. King of Vuuce, ſurnamed the Great, 
_ had Iſſue by this Princeſs; 

. Charles, who died the ſame Day he was born. | 

2. Charles, who ſucceeded his Father by the Name of Charles II. 

3. James, who tucceeded his Brother Char les by the Name of 
James II. 

4. Henry, who died ſoon after the Reſtoration of his Brother Carli, 
II. | 

A The Princeſs Mary, maiticd: to Viilliam of Naſſau, Prince ot 
Orange, by whom ſhe had liluve Villam of Naſſau, Prince ot Orange, 
afterwards King of Eugland. 

6 The Piinceſs Elizal eth, who died a Priſcner at Cariſbr volte Caſtle 
in the e of Weight, on the 8th of September 1650, in the 15th Year 
of her Age. 


7. The Princeſs Anne, who died about three Years of Ave, 
And, 
3. The Princeſs Henrietta Maria, born at E. -eter the 1 {th of June, 
1644; and married to Pi, Duke of Au, afterwards Duke of Or- 
ns, by whom ſhe had Iſſue Ama: Mari, married to 7idor Amddla is, 
Duke of Savoy, and King of Sardinia, Father to the preſent King 
of Fa dinia, who is the nearctt Roman Carb;lich Prince to the Crown. 
of Enziand, if the Pretender be illegitimate. 
| 1648-49 Charles II. upon the Death of his Father King Charles 
|. became King of Great Britain; though he enjoyed little more than 
the Lite til the Year 166c, when the Ring and the ancient Conſtitu- 
tion were reſtoted together. | 
The Uiurpers paſſed an Act, declaring it High Treafon to pio- 
claim the Prince; or any other Perſon, Ning of Englane, without 
| R _ Conſen: 
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Conſent of Parliament; and ſtiled themſelves, The Commongvealib of 
England ; but were deed the Dregs of the Long Parliament, uſually 
tiled the Rump, and did not amount to an hundred Men. They pro- 
ceeded to vote the Houle of Peers ulclels and dangerous, and thereſore 
to be aboliſhed. 


February 5.) They reſolved alſo, that the Office of a King in thig 


Nation, and to have the Power thereof in any ſingle Perſon, dns un 


neceſſary, burthenſome, and dangerous, and chereſore ought to be abo- 
lithed. | | | 


A new Oath was ordered to be taken alſo, inſtead of the Oaths of 
Allegiance and Supremacy, called the Engavement ; whereby the Peo- 
ple were ovliged to ſwear, they would be truc and faithful to the Com- 


monwealth without King or Hoyle of Lords. And an Act paſſed tor 


che aboliſhing Ning Gbve ernment; and anotner ſor aboliſhing the Houle 
of Peers, and contt ituting the peo; ple of England 4 Commonwealth and 
Free State. 
A 21. J An Act was paſſed allo ſor the Sale of the Crown. Lands 
at thirteen Years Purciaie; and for ſelling all the Goods, Furnitute, 
! 


Jewels, Paintings, and peri 07 11 {tate of the late King ; a great Fart. 


whereot were purchaſed by the Rings of /rance and Sparn, and other 


forcign Princes; and ber. cen three and tour hund:cd thoniand Pounds 
were raiſed by the Sale, tor the Service of the new St ate. 


And now Crenrveil t:an COTE ing an Army to Hen, 190: Drogheda : 


by Storm, and Dur thz Whole Garriſon to the e conſiſting ot 
about 3000 Men, molt ot them Toekih.; only the Lieutenant eſcaped. 


He allo mutdered every Man, Woman and Child of the Citizens that 


were 7 1; 5. 


June 23, 1950.] The King being {nv ited over to Scat. aud, and ar- 


riving on the Coat, was eompetle -d to take the Covenant, however, 


before the Scots would Perinit him to come on Shore; and they com- 


pelled him to ſign a Doclar hg n apptoving the Cov cnant, and renounc- 
ing his Principles, Friends and Adberents. 

Juby 22.] In the mean Time, Cromavel! paſed the Tevgea, and 
invaded Scotland: Whereupon the Scots destroyed their Country, and 
retired before him till he came within Sight of Edinburgh. Then they 
marched and policted thomicives of a ſtrong Camp near Dunbar; out 
of which Cromwell drew. them by Stratagem, and detcated them, 
(Sept. 3.) killing 3209 of them on the Spot, and taking ooo Priloners, 
with their Artillery and Ammunition ; after which he potletted bim- 
ſelf of Edinburgh. About this Time it was o;dered by the Parliament, 
that all Proceedings and Proceſs of Lav, Patents, Commiſſions, In- 
dictments, Judgments Records, Sc. ſliould be in the Eugliſßu Tongue 
only. 

The King being crowned at cane, in Scallaud, ſubſetibed the Co— 
venant again, ſwole to promote it, and eſtabliſn the Preſbyterian Re- 
ligion. 

Aug. 6. 165 1.] After which his Majeſty entered Enpland by Car- 
Lale, wich an A0 of 16,009 Men, Scorch and E-gliſt, at the Head 
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of which he was proclaimed King of Great Britain ; but engaging 
Cromrell's Forces (Sept. 3.) at Mercer, his Army was routed, 3000 
of them Kk1l! ed, and 6 or 7000*taken Priſoners, with all their Cannen, 
/\mmunition and Baggage. The King eſcaping out of the Battle into 
Staftordfhire, the Penderils (five Brothefs) concealed him in the Night- 
time in their Barns, and in the Day-time in the Woods, till he had an 
Opportunity of making his Etcape further. In theſe Woods was a 


thick Oak, upon which his Majetty often ſtood concealed, and from 


thence was called 7he Royal Oak. | 
Od. 16.) After the King had wandered about fix Weeks from the 
Houſe ot one Loyaliſt to another, he embarked near Brig /thelm/icue in 
*uſſex, with the Lord H ibn, end arrived at Fe N near Havre- de- 
Grace in Nor mandy. | | | 
April 20, 1653.] In the mean Time Crematell went to the Houſe 
of Commons with a Guard ; and taking a File of Muſqueteers with him 


into the Houſe, he 8 the Speaker to leave the Chair, and 
iold them they had ſat long enough, unlels they had done more Good, 


crying out, Tou are no lonver a P ar lament ; [ jay you cre no Pariament. 


| He told Sir Harry Vane, that he was a Juggler ; Ilamy Martin and Sir 


Peter Meulaborth, that they were Whore-matters ; Jom Chaloner, that 
he was a Drunkard; and Alen the Goldſmith, that he cheated the 


re os Then he bid one of his Soldiers rake away that Fool's Bauble 


e Mace; and Harriſen pulled the Speaker out of the Chair; and 
(oma Ihaving turned them all out of the Houſe, locked up the Doors, 
nd returned to Wbiteball, In the Afternoon he went to the Counci! 


| ui State, told them the Parliament was diflolved, and that — was no 


place tor them, and bid them be . 
Jen 8.] 'Thcn he iſiued his Letters of Summons to about 140 Per- 
©1:5 to appear at Mautehall the 4th of July, to take upon them the Ad- 


NE of the Government. And there met in the Council-Cham- 


er at I) itehall, to the Number of about 120; to whom Cromwe!! de- 

ned, I hat they had a clear Call to take upon them the ſupreme Au- 
thotiy of the Common wealth. Then he produced an Inſtrument un— 
der his own Hand and veal, importing, that he did, with the Advice 


0! his Officers, devolve and intruſt the ſupreme Authority and Govern- 


ment ol the Commonwealth into the Hands of the Perſons met, and 
121 they, or any Forty of them, ſhould be acknowledaed the ſupreme 
Au thavity of the Nation; but that they mould {ir no lon; get than the 
4 of Abrember 1054; and three Months before thcir Vitſoluti tion. 
ould nahe Choice of others to ſucced them, who were not to fit above 
a 5 car. _ 

He atfured them, he had not made Choice of one Perlon in whom 
5 bi nor th good Hope, that he had Faith in 7% Chrift, and Love 
tall Hints. 

= 10 [ng Fleet, mma bv Mok and Blal e, about this 
Tire, wroockt the Dutch, commanded by Yan Trump, upon thei; 
dun Co: a, and obtained a great \iGory, deſtroying 30 of the 
Dulco Nen of War, and Ver 7 mp hkimſelf was killed i in the En- 

Beg: CaLvEmen 
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gement with a Muſket-ſhot. This was the ſeventh and laſt Sca- 
pier between the two Commonwealths, all fought within little gte 
than the Compats of a Year. 

Dec. 12.] It being moved in the Houſe, that the Sitting of the 
Parliament any longer, would not be for the Good of the Common- 
wealth, and that it was fit they ſhould refign their Power to the 
Lord-General ; the Speaker, with ſeveral of the Members, went to 
Whitehall, where they did, by a Writing, preſent to his Excellency 
Cromwell, a Reſignation of their Powers. But ſome of the Members 
continuing ſtill to fit in the Houſe, Colonel Vite came thither with 2 
Guard, and demanded what they fat there tor? They anſwered, T9 
ſeek the Lord + Piſh, ſays ii bite, The Lord has not bien a0 vithin theje Walls 
theſe twelve Years ; and then turned them all out: W hereupon many 
of theſe Members allo tolowed their Brethren to Woithall, and ſigned 
the Reſignation. | 

Lambert and the Council of Officers beten gave up their Pre- 
tenſions alſo to the Supreme Authority, and declared that the Go- 

vernment of the Commonucalth ſhould reiive in a ſingle Perſon, and 
that that Perſon ſhould be O/fver Cromevel!, the Captain- General, and 

his Title ſhould be, Lord Proutedor of the Commonxealth of E ngland, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and of the Dominions and Territories heren ie 
belong ing. 

That a Parliament ſhould be ſummoned once in every third Year, 
and not be diſſolved or prorogued in leis than five Months, without 
ther own Conſent: That the Number of Members for Eg ſhould 
not exceed 400, for Scotland 30, for Ireland 30. 

Then the Number of Members to be elected ſor 5 County 
and Borough were ſpecified, and regulated according to the Large- 
neſs of the reſpective Counties: The Corporations were allowed to 
chuſe but one a- piece, and many of the ſmaller Boroughs totally 
excluded ; only the City of London was allowed to chuſe fix, and 
ſome of the larger Cities two a- ce, and the Univerfities to chuſe 
one a-piece. 

None but Perſons of La were to be choſen, of which the Pro- 
teQtor was Judge. Any Perion worth 200 J. and qualttied in Point of 
Principles, might be an Elector, and fixty Members were to be a Quo- 
rum. If the Protector refuſed his Content to a Bil twenty Days, it 
was to paſs into a Law without him. 

A conſtant Revenue was to be railed ſor maintaining 10,000 Horſe, 
and 20, 00 Foot, and a good Flect at Sea. Future Protectors were to 
be choſen by the Council. „„ 

In the Intervals of Parliament, the Protector as bis Council had 2 
Power of making Laws. 

April 12, 16541 An Ordinance was vive by the Protector. with 
Advice of his Council., for uniting Scotluud into one Common- 
wealth and one Government with Fuglanl, And the Protector. 
called a Parliament of the three Kingdoms, to meet on the 3d of 
. September. VIS. 400 for Fngland, 30 tor cDunuil, and 30 10 Ire 
l.ind ; and the Win diiegted, that no Perfors ſhould be elected, 
(r their Sons! Who had bern Arma ſor int King; aud this Mas 
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univerſally complied with: And on the 3d of September, being dun- | 
day, the Varliament of the three Kingdoms modeled according to 
the late Act of Government, met; but in the Beginning of their 


Setfion, great Nehates aroſe in the Houſe, as to the Legality of the 


preient Conventicn, and the above-mentioned A of Government: 
Wheieupon the Protector came to the Painted Chamber, and ſent for 
the Mem: bers, and feverely reprimanded their Infolence ; after which 
he placed a Guard at the Door of the Houſe, and would ſuffer none 
to eater, who would not ftibiciibe to a Recognition, that he would be 
true and iaithful to the Lord Protector, and that he would not propole 
or give Content to alter the Government, as it was ſettled in one 
ſingle Perton and a Parliament. And 130 of the Members ſigned it 
the bi Dav. and more ot the & lembers aſterwaus, to the Number 


ot 5co in ali. 


£4 
fan. 2 


Ihe Parliament not anſwer ring the Piotecdor's Ex pecta- 
particularly in con'irming is Authority oi Kvying I ax. 
upon the Subject without their Content, he thought tit to diffolve 
them. | | YET e 

Apri! 13, 1635] Admiral Penn and Venab/cs, being ſent to ants 
St. Na in Hil, gui, met with a Repullc teas: and loft a great 
many en: Where pon they let vail tor the Illand of Jamaica, which-- - 
they took from the opantard;, 90 the Englyo have remained 1 in Poilet- | 
ſion of it ever ſince. 

Ofeb. 1] And now the Protector” proceeded to divide 7M ng. 
dom of Ergtand into eleven Diſtricts, and in ev ery Diſtrict placed an 


Officer called a Major General, who had not only an abſolute Com- 
mand over the Forces in his Diviſion, but a very great Power in 


Civil Cauies. 


Ob. 24.) Articles of Peace between England and France were 
proclaimed. on the 28th of November. By this Treaty it was agreed, 
hat Cromwell ſhould ſend oo Men to tne Aſliſtance of the French 
in the Nerherlands againſt the Spaniards ; that Dunkirk and Mardyke | 
ſhould be inveited by their united Forces, and, when taken, put inte 
the Hands of the Enpiih; and that neither King Charles, or the 
Princes his Brothers ſhould be futtered to reſide in e This 


Alliance of Cremæbell's with France laid the Foundation of the French 


Greatreſs: Though it is obſerved, that Cromzwe/l would not ſuffe: 
the Prench King to call himſeli King of France, in this Treaty, and o- 
bliged him to tet his Name after his own, as Protector both ot France 
OE Encland. 

E third Parliament being choſen, met on the 17th. of 
Sef tember. L556. He tuffered none to enter the Hou'e, who were 
oy 2 ppioved bY his Council, and had obrained a Certincate to that 
fekt. 


Ihe Of'icer: of the Ar my peticioned againſt his accepting th; de Title 


»s | bw 


0: Fein. 8 Tha 8 eitencd mim, || NC EO] pliet ( with the Commons, wag 

vere al 0Bt10.7ake him an Oler of the Crown, | 

he e determine % 124tve the od Conſtitution, iſſued 

Wiis at tles iime to fever Ferfent, to ihe Number of Sixty, to 
j 
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And th ;ey met xccordiag]y ; and when the Commons ſhewed fome 
Diſgutt at this Proceediug, he ſwore, they were and ſhould be Lords: 
Many of them confilted of the meaneſt of the People, who had raiſed 
themſelves in the Army. The Protector finding the Commons itil} 
averſe to his new Scheme of Government, ſent for them up to the 
Houſe of Lords, and reproached them tor their ſeditious, ung 
Behaviour, and then thought fit to dittolve this his laſt Parliament. Soon 
after which a Pamphlet vas 3 taid to be written by Colonel 
Titus, intitled, Killing no Murder Which gave Cromwell great Uneaſi- 
nels, apprehending a Deſign to aſſaſſin ate im. 


& 5 | 
Dunkirk, ſurrendring to the French at this Time, was put into the 


Hands of the Engliſh, as had been agreed on. And now Cromwell 


eing taken ill of a Fever at Hampton-Conrt, returned to Whitehall, 
where he died on the 3d of September, 1658, in the Goth Year of his 
Age, having enjoyed the Fide of Protedor four Years, __ Months, 
and eighteen Days. | | 

Sept. 4,16; 38.] Richard Duda the late ProteQor's eldeſt Son, 

Was proclaimed 1 ord Protector on the Death of his Father, and called 
a Parliament after the ancient Form, ſummoning his Father's Houſe 
of Pe-rs to meet, as well as the Commons on the 27th of January; 
but they had not ſat three Months, betore ſome of his pretended Friends 
perſuaded him to difſulve them; at which Time Richard's Authority 
may be ſaid to expire. 

May 7, 1659.] For the Rump immediately reſumed the Govern- 
ment, Lentha!l the Speaker, and ſeveral of the Members of the Long 
Parliament, met in the Houſe of Commons, to the Number of about 
41; and ſeveral of the Members, who were excluded in the Year 1648, 
attempting to enter with them, were ſtopped. This Remnant of a 
Parliament voted, that the Speaker ſhould have the Offices of General 
and Admiral, and that all Commiſſions ſhould be granted i in his Name. 
Then they voted, that an Engagement ſhould be taken, whereby every 
Perſon renounced the Title of CHarles Stuart, and the whole Line of 
Starts, and every other ſingle Perſon pretending tc the Government ; 
and declared, that he would be taithful to the Commonwealth without 


a King, ſingle Perſon, and Houte of Peers; but their Authority was of 
thort Duration. 


0406. 13.] Lambert met the Speaker going to the Patliament- 


Houle with 1 Life- Guards, diſmounted the Officer that commanded 


them, and turned the Speaker back with his Guards. Thus he depoſed 


the Rump. and with his Officers aſſumed Sovereign Power. They 


were but twenty three in Number, moſt of them General Officers, 


wie took upon them the Exerciſe of the Government, under the Title 


oi A Committee of Safety. They proceeded to iſſue Commiſhons for 
raiſing Forces; and General Cook et marched n to oppoſe 


Man, who was. upon his March from Scatland. Mont, however, 
having conſulted his Gene: 74) Oficers, marched forward, and encam 

ed at Cream near Þ:rwwich, where he continued about a Month; 
Lamb. Ti, with his Forces, conſiſting of about 1 2,000 Men, lying at 


8 * 
Me 24d. 
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In the mean Time, P r//mnouth and the Fleet declared for the Parlia- 
ment, and the Authority of the Committee of Safety expired. Ihe 


| Rump Parhamenc reſame l the Government again: General Fairfax 


at the ſame Time declared for a free Parliament, and being joined by 
reat Numbers of Gentlemen at Marſton oor, Lambert's Forces at 
Nenocatthe deterred him, and joined Fairfax, who took Poſſeſſion of 
Fark, and kept a Correſpondence with MH, who continued his March 


to London, and took up his Quarters in H bitehall. 


Ihe locluded Memoers thereupon affembled, and took their aces 


in the Houſe, and voiced Mank General of the Forces in England, 


Scotland, and Ireland: Still Monk continued to proteſt, that he would 
oppole, to the utmoit, the letting up of Charles Stuart, a ſingle Per- 
ſun, and a Houle of Peers.“ "the arliament proceeded to paſs an AQ. 
tor putting the Militia into the Eland of Fertens of Quality; but by 
1: every Oger was Obliged to declare, that the War, undertaken by 
the Parliament againſt he late King, was uſt and lawtul. Then they 
patizd an Act, March 16. 165, tor Ging che Parliament, after it 
had continued in tcvecral Forms nineteen \ cars, and ſummoned a Con— 
vention ; having Arlt conitituted a Conncl of State, conſiſting of thirty- 
one Perf ns, mong whom were General Monk, Arthur Auneſley the 
Pretid: nt. Lord air fox, and Sir Anthony Aſpiey Cooper. 

-"L Be Council vi State took upon them the Adminiſtration of the Go- 
verument, and itſued vera Proclamations tor the Prelervation of the 
Public bo CE, Ie, | 

api 3 5% 1660:] The Convention Parliament being aſſembled. Hir 

Jobn Crcenvile (or Grauvile ) delivered his Majeſty's Letters and Decla- 
2 85 to the two Houſes, and to the General and Admiral, which 
were read in Pailiamcnt : Whereupon they voted, that the Govern- 
ment ought to be by King, Lords, and Commons ; and they voted 
G0, 000 1, for his Majeſty's preſent Occaſions. And the King was 
lolemniy proclaimed at which both Houſes aſſiſted in London and 
Weimer. Of v hich the King receiving Advice, leſt the Hague, 


and, embarking 10! /:-9/ar4, airived at Dover the 24th of May, where 


he WAS met by . Tia! al l. H. 


* 29. 1660.) The 201! th of May, being his Majeſty's Birth- 
Day, he made a iriumphant Entry into the City of Londn Soon 
after Which tbe Re icides were brought to their Trials at the C. 
Bailey, ol whom twentv-nine were tried and convicted, but only ten 
Were ca ned. And an Order of both Houſes was made tor hanging 
the (Circates of Ci ver Criumucll, Jobn Bradthawv, Henry treton, * 
T hom mas Pride, upon the Gallows at Tyburn, and afterwards burying 
them under the Counlows | 

Dec..-29;] The Convention Parliament paſſed ſeveral Acts for in- 
crealing the King's Revenge; and amongſt them, an AQ for eſtabliſh- 
ing a a E. Orme tc. © The Revenue leitled upon the Crown at this 
hundred thor tand Pounds of num, which was to 
deiray the Charge vi the Navy, Guards, and Garriſons, and the whole 
Expences of the Govorun dent; {or which Purpotes Cromwell had le- 


vied annualiy Wice Limes tat Sum by bis own Authority. 


All. 


EN U E 202 


All Arts and Sciences began to reviie and flourith at the Reſtora— 
tion, and the {nyli/b Tongue was excertingly impioved and refined. 
The Royal Society was founded by the King 3 Letters Patent, for the 
Improvement of Philotophy, Mathematics, Piivac, and all ulctul 
Knowledge. | 
An Inſurrection of the Filth Monarchy Men in the City happene 
at this Time, of which Ver, a Wine Cooper, was: the Header, 

and did tome Lilchiet, but was foon 1141] Pre. |; 5 and Verner, Hs! * 
| Shins, and two o three more of the. King 1 aders, Weid executed tor 
. | 
May 8. 2661. Ihe King meeting his firſt Parliament, acquainted 
them with his intention to Marty the inde Nia o Portugal, which Was 
approved of by both Houſes. 


'Opacy was at this Time reftored in Sothand. and by an Order | 


of both Houles of Parhament, the folemn }. c1guc and Covenant: was 


| burnt in London and Weſtminjler the 224 Intiunt, by the Hu nds. of the. 


common Hangman ; and the A took their Vic ces again in the 
Eugliſ Houie ot Lords | 

May 21, 1602] The Marriage between King Charles end the In- 
fanta of Portucal was folemnized by Dr G. ler. Sholin, Nich 0p of J. on- 
dm, at Porthmouth, whither his Mz'city went to-mect her. dhe Was 
then about Went) jour Years of Age. 

Beſides Tangier on the Coaſt of Laren, and the e [and of late 


in the Faſt-ludies, the King received with the Queen two Wy illion* of 


Croiſadoes ; in Conſideration Whereof, me had a Jointure 0¹ 3,000 J. 
er Annum ſettled upon her. 

Sir Henry Vine, having been convicted of Hi: h I'reaſon, in keep- 
ing King Charles II. out of the Fotletiion of the Government, and 


levving War againſt his Majeſty, was beheaded on Tower: 12i!/ the 


14th of June. And, On St. Bus thulemetys Day, the Act of Uni- 
for mity taking Place, 2000 Diet ting Miniicrs loſt their Preier- 
ments. 


thouſand Pounds ; the Council were unanimous for delivering it up, on 
Account of the gieat Expence 'r would be to the Nation to repair the 
Fortiticatioas, and maintain a Gartiſon ſuflicien: to detend it agaiuſt the 
Power of [rance. 

The Commons enquiring into the King's "TION ariſing by Cu- 

ſtoms, Lxciſe, Crown Lands. Chimne) money, the Poſt Otice, Firſt 
Fruits and Teaths, the Coinage, Altcnaiion ON ice, Sc. found they 
did not all raiſe eleven hundred "thoutand Pounds er Aunum. 
The Dutch incroaching on our '| rade at this Lime, both Houſes re- 
ſolved, that the Durch, by invading the Kights of the Eugliſh in India, 
Africa, and elſewhere, were the greateſt Obſtruc lion to our Foreign 
] rade, and addrefled his Mlajetty to take lome peedy and effectual 
Courſe for Redreſs thereof; afiuring him, that they would, with 
their Lives and Fortunes a his e n all W hat- 
ſoever. 

Der. 24 1664] A Coin or Blazing Star appeate 

5 3 


The 


OF. 17 ] About this T; ime the King ſol Haferl for hve hundred 


WE 11. 


The Clergy. obſerving that the Crown expeded more from them in 
Proportion than from the Laity, were, by their own Contents given in 
Convocation, taxed with the Laity, by which they loſt much oi their 
 Jnfiuence, and are now ſeldom ſuffered to meet. | 
The Eng i commanded by the Duke of York, obtained a rent 
Victory at "Sea over the Dutch, off of Harwich z taking eighteen ca- 

pital Ships, and deitroying fourtecn more. Admiral Ordam, Who en- 
_ gazed the Duke, was blown up by his 3 5 with all his Crew; the 
Enoliſb loſt only one Ship. | 
Ihe King and Court removing to Saliſbury at this Time, on Ac- 
count of the Plague, leit the Care ot the City to the Duke of Ail ern; 
who did great Scrvice in relieving the Sick, and giving bis Orders to. 
| prevent the Spreading of the In! IVY Archbiihop Yhcldon alio 16- 
mained in Jon, and performed many ſignal Charities in the lime of 

this Calamity ; which carried off 08,590 ot the lababitants within the 
Bills of Morality | ; 

Gd. 13, 1665.] The Commons voted, That the Thanks of that 

Houſe be given to the Univerſity of C/ord, lor their eminent Loyalty, | 
during the late Rebellion. 
Juh 25, 1666.] The Engliſh and Dutch F Jeers en; gaged again, and 
the ap. $0 Hine d a complete Victory, deftro\ing above tw enty Duich 
Men of War, and driving the reſt into their Harbours. Jn this Action 
the N loſt four of th ir Admirals, beſides 4000 inferior Otheer: 
and Seamen ; and the Lols on the Engl dide Was laid to be inconſi— 
derable. 

Sept. 2.] And now a third Calamity was added to thoſe of War 
and Peſtilence; a Fire broke out in London, near the Place where the 
Monument now ſtands, which deſtroyed, in the Space of four Days 
cighty- nine Churches, among which were thr Cathedral of St Fuat. 8. 
the City-Gates, the Exchange, Cuſom-houie, Guildhall, y:wn Col- 
lege, and many public Structures, Iiotpitals, Schools, and Libraines, 


a vaſt Number 01 lately Evitices, 13.200 weil ing houtes, A and 460 
Otrcets. 


he Ruins of the Ces were 436 Acres, extending from thet Temes 
along the / hames Side to the Temple Church, and from the North: Kail 
Gate, along the City Wall to Hotborn Bridge. 
About the lame Time the Prefbytciians in Scatland roſe in Rebell on. 
and aſſembled a Body of 1500 Men at Pentland hill, ied by theit 
Teachers ; but were deſeated by the King's i 1006ps, and 500 of then: 
KEllled in the Action 

June 11, 1667 J A Treaty of Pence being almolt brought to a Con- 
clution at Breda. the Dutch ſailed up the Medis as tar 38 | Chathan., 
and burnt the Regal Ott, the Royal Londen, and the Great James, with 
ſeveral other EAN . Men of War, and retired with the Lots only eo 
eo of their Ships, which ran a-ground, and were burnt by themleives; 

nd a few Days after Advice came, that the Peace was actually con- 
cuded a t Breda. In the mean i'ime Mr. Edward Seymour, in the Name 

ef th 0 Commons, impeached Edward Earl of Clarendon of High Trca- 

25 ay Se. at the : Ba r of the Houle of Lands and an Act pailed | loon 


SA. 
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A Treaty being concluded between Creat Pritain and the S 
General, tor the Vietervation of the Spanijh Netherians, Nau ed 
to it, from whence it obtained the Name of the Tie League, 

Tu!y 9, 1009] Ihe New Ilicatte at Cajon, being the LENT: act ton 
of Archbi; hop Mellin, was oper, cd. 5 

Sept. 28.] I he Royal Exchange, being rebuiit, was opened. Bo: h 
Hou!es pretented his Mijetty with an Addreſs of Thanks in the 25 u- 
| querung houte, for itiving his Proclamation for iupprefiiugt onven'ic.cs, 
and defired the Continuance of his Care in that Point: And his Ma- 
jelly gave the Royal Aſſent to a Bill, to prevent and 1 nels {elifious 
Contenticles. A Cabinet Counct'l was Conti! ured at this“ ine. bon 
filting o“ fine Lords, % the Dukes of Buckingham and Law) ue ; 
: the Lord Ca d, the Lai of Air iingiun, and the Lord Aßhley, Alter- 
wards Earl of \/arrebury ; ul ich obtained} the Name Oi the Cabal. 
They were generally tiœught to be P erhtoncrs to France, and to have 
advited the Ning to enter into an Alliance with that Crown; from 
hence they log gelled he might be furniſhed with A! one; Without ap” 
pizing 0 the Parliament, which dailr incroached on his k PICTON: atlve. 

2 95 1651 in Thats daring Vilain vg i, me his Conted erutes, 
attempting to ſteal the Crown wut of the Peter, was apprehenced, but 
pardoned, though be conleſſed he was gui iy alto of lei/ing the Puke 
of Or maul in his Coach, with a Dclign io hang him at Til wn, ard of 
ſeveral Attenipts 16 murder his Majctty: He had allo a Reveuve of 
500 J. per Aunum, ſettled on him by the King, und appeared to have 
a good Intereſt at Count afterwards 

'The King, having ſhut up the Exchequer by the Advice: of the 
Cabal, publiſhed a Declaration, with his Reatons for ſuipending Pay- 
ment till the laſt Day of December. And, about the {ame Hime, a 
Declaration of Indulgence was publithcd, JT tuſpending the Penal 


Laws again! Diff. enters. 
April, 1672 e Dutch behaving with a great deal of 10 ſolencè 


both to Fa hr "Fs a Declaration of War was publiſhed F | 


the States- General. And 0605 of the Brit'fh T1rcop: ) ; JO! '!ncd the /e. 

Army, being commanded by the Duke ol Monmouth „„ Who alliited i 
taking ſeveral Towns from the Dutch, and was before ee When 
that City ſurrendered to the French King; but the Ing liſb made the 
the Duke of 7% to their ov:n Coaſts; but the brave Earl of Sant tote , 
Admiral of the Blue. had the M: — to be brown up, and periſhed 
with moſt of the Ship's Company. In the mean Time, the Ererb 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the Provinces of Urrecht, Guelderiand, and U- 


veryſſel. 


greateſt Eiforts by Seca, where the 8 were defeated, Sg purluce by. 


July, 1672.] The Dutch 518 themſelves under the Neceſſity of 


advancing the Fas of Oranze to the Othce of Stadiholder and 
Captain Genral, in which being, oppolcd by the Penſioner De i. 
ee had long Fey the Atfairs of the United Provinces, 132 
his Brother Kuart Fan Pullen, they were both torn to Pieces by the 
Mob. 8 


1 7 Auguſt 


Auen 925 1672 3 A Procla mation was iſſued 3 this ee for 
making his Majeſty s Farthings and Halfpence current, and prohibiting 
thole made by private Perſons to be paid or received in Trade. 

The Encliſh, this Year, took the Iſland of 7 ob in the Meſt.- Indies, 
| from the Dutch. 

Feb. 1673.] Writs under the Broad Seal having been iſſued during the 
Receſs, for eleging Members to fill up the Houle of Commons in Va- 

cant Places, the Commons voted thole Writs to be ittegular, and ex- 
pelled the Members who had been elected upon them. "The Commons 
o addreſſed his Majetty to revoke his Declaration of Indulgence to 
Diſſenters, and to permit the [.aws to have their free Courſe. And he 
thereupon promiſed to retract his Declaration, aſſuring them, that what 
he had done, in that particular, ould not, tor the 1 utuie, be Gavin 
into Example or Conſequence. _ 

March 29, 1674] The Royal Aﬀent was given to the Teſt Act. 
which required all Officers, Civil and NMhlitary, to receive the Sacra- 
ment according to the Church of England, and make a Declaration 
againſt Tranfubſtantiation. 

May 6, 1653.] The Ifland of St. Helena in Mis was ietaken from 
the Dutch this Year by Capt. Munday, with three Dutch __ -India 
Ships. 

Prince Rupert, commanding the grand Fleet at this 1' ime, gained a 
third Victory over the Dutch ; but the French Squadron ſtanding neuter 
the latter Part of the Day, it was not ſo complete as it might have 
been. 
The Parliament meeting, the 8 addreſſed kis Majeſty a- 
gainſt the Duke of York's marrying the Princeſs of Modena, or any other 
Perſon not of the Protefiant Religion. However, (June 21,) the Prin- 
ce's of Modena, landing at Deter was met by the Duke of York, and 
married to hin that Evening by Dr. Crew, Biſhop of Oxford. 7 

The Commons retolved, about this Time, that the keeping any 
Standing Forces, other than the Militia, in this Nation, was a Grie- 
vance. That, according to Law, the King ought to have no Guard: 
but the Gentlemen Penſioners, and the Veomen of the Guard, and 
that it was poi effectually to deliver this Nation from a Stand- 
ing Army, till the Life-Guards were pulled up by the Roots. 

Feb. 28, 1673] A Peace being concluded with Hallund, the Dutct: 
thereby agreed to ſtrike to the Engliſh | in the Br:4ſh Seas, and to ſettle 
the Commerce with the Indies ; and agreed to pay the King of England 
00,000 Patacoons, amounting to near two hundred thouiand Pounds, 
in Licu of the Claims his Majeſty had on them excluſive of thoſe re- 


lating to Jig. | here were found, about this Time, under a Pair of 


Stairs in the [owver, two Bodies, ſuppoſſed to be thoſe of Fatuard V. 
and his brother packard. murdered by their Uncle Richard III. Anno 
1483, which wee mterres 1 in Meftminfler Abbey. 

"Ofeber 14. 1673.| The Commons proceeded to reſolve not to 
grant any Supp!) 10 bis Majeſty, for the taking off the Anticipations 
that were upon his Revchue; ; and drew up a Leſt to be taken by 

| NS | the 
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the reſpective Members, diſclaiming the receiving any Bribe or Penſion 
 trom the Court, tor giving their Vote in any Matter Whatloever. 


Sept. 6, 1678.] In the mean Lime, Dr. Twpre and Tires Oats drew 


up a Narrative of a Popiſh Fiot, to murder the King and deſtroy the 
Proteſtants, and made Oath of the Truth of their Na \rrative before Sir 
Edmunbury Godfrey, a Juſtice of the Peace in St. Martin's in the Fields, 


And the Juſtice, having been milling from his Houſe a little after the | 
Narrative was tworn, was found de: id with his Sword run through his 
Body, in a held between London and Hamftead; and the Coroner's In- 


quett gave in their Verdict, that he was ſtrangled and murdered. The 


Commons thereupon retolved, that there was a hellith Plot of the Pa- 


piſts to aſſaſſinate the King, and fubvert the eitaldiſacd Religion and 


Government. And what confirmed People | in the Belief of this Plot 


(Ae. 27,) was, that Edward Coleman, E'q; Secretary to the Dutcheſs 
of York, was about the faid ime convicted of High Treaſon, in 
carrying on a Correſpondence with Le Chaiſe, the French King's Con- 
feſſor, in order to fubvert the eftabliſhked Religion Soon after an Act 


paſſed for ditabling Papitts to fit in either Houte of Parliament; and 


Oat; and his Frie nd Bedive proceeded 10 charge the Queen with being 
concerned in the Plot. 


And now this Parliament having fat eighteen Yours. and uſually call- 


ed the Long Parliarient, was diſſolb ed, and another called. About the 


ſame Time, Robert Green, Henry Berry, and Lanwwrence Hill, were con- 
victed of the Murder of Sir Edmndbury Goafrey, and executed the 21ſt 
of February ; but denied the Fact to the laſt; and it appeared aſter- 
wards _—_ they were innocent. 


The new!“ arliament meeting Son the BY of March, 167 8. the Com- 


mons 2 Fdavard Heym, Fig; £ Or their Spe aker; 4 Tha the K: ing re- 8 
ſuled to approve him, and the Commons inſiſting on their Choice, the 


Parliament vas proroguec, and mecting again on the 15th of March, 


choſe Serjeant Greget their Speaker, who was approved. The Com- 


mou in the Beginnin :p of this Setlion, retolved, Ihat the Duke of York 
being 2 Papitt, the Hopes of his ſucceeding to the Crown had given the 
5 earclt Countenance and Encouragement to the preſent Contpiracies 
ot tic Papiſts agaiutt the King and Froteſlant Religion; and ordered 


the Lord Ruſſel to carry up the taid Vote to the Lords for their Con- 


currence : Whereupon ( March 3 30, 1679) the King came to the Houle, 
and oftered to put any Rein unt on his Succeſſor, or to conſent to 
whatever Laws they ſhould propoſe for the of the Proteſtant 
Religion, but the altering the Succellion, 

"The King offered to limit the Authority of a Popiſh Succeſſor, 0 
chat no Papift ſhould fit in either Houſe of Parliament; that none 
ot the Privy-Council, or Judges, ſhould be put in, or di. placed. but 
by Authority of Parliament; that none but Proteitams ſhout be 
juſtices of Peace, Lord Lieutenants, Deputy Lieutenants, or Oiticers 
in the Navy, during the Reign of a Popith Succeſſor, and that none 
of theſe Oficen ſaould de þ ut out or removed, bat by Parliament: 


and 
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and of geren to conſent to any other Limitatjons, o as the Right of Suc- 
ceſtion was not de: gated. 

The Conn of Lugland 4 the King's 8 Concefſichs, 
ordercd a ili to lu brought | in, to ditable the Duke of Fork to Aucc: <4 
to the Crown, 

he Preftvieriizns of Scotland appeared ſo furious at this Time, 
tha: h murdered Dr. SH, the Archbiſhop of St. Audi cas, in bits 
Corn. 

Fire Jeſuits bei ing convicted at the %% Dailey of High Tron, 
in con!piring to affaſſinate the King, and ſubvert the Geerd nent, 
ere executed at in the 21ſt, proleting their I nnoCeuce to he 
laſt. | 
1 he Preſby terians of . raiſing 2 Rebellion ahem this Time, 
the Duke of A deicated them at Burwell Bridge, and Gr 

the Prizoners, took ſeveral of the Viurdercrs of the Archbithop Ol. 
g And. e's, who weie hanged atterwards. | 
Duels being very trequent | in England at this Time, a Proclemason 
was puvlithed, w herein his Maj: fry declared no Perion flupld be par- 
doncd who killed another in a Duel. 

Tine 1680.] His Majefty pubiified a Declaratio on alſo, 85 ſorth, 
that he was never married to the Duke of Meno!“ Ninth er, or any 
other Woman, but Queen Catharine. This was done upon an Opinion 
pievailing at this Jime, that the King was really married to the Duke's 
Mother, and that therefore he ought to ſuccecd to the Crown bctore 
the Duke of Vers. | 

The City of Tt Hiller. and other Towns, having addreſſed his 
Majeily. declaring their Abkorrence of the late tumultuous Petitions 
Ter calling a Parliament, b 27.) the Commons reſolved, that 
it 1; the undoubted Right of the Subject to petition for the calling of 
a Parliament, and that to traduce ſuch Petitions, as tumultuous and 
ſcclltious. was to contribute to the Dcfgn of altering the Conſticuti r 


Anda Bill was rouge in again, for ditablins Fame: Duke of 7954 


to inherit the Crown; Whercupon the King {ent a Mefiage to the 
Commons. thewing his R to concur in any Meature to {ecure 
them againſt Pobery, but the altering tlie gucceen: However, the 


Act tor dit hie the Duke of Tori to fucceed to the Con. 10an 
alter paſſec that Houte, aud was carried up to the Lords by the Lord 
Kusel,; but it was thrown out of that Houle, at the tecond Reading, 
by a Mnjorty of thirty Voices, the King being at that Iime preſend in 
ile, Joule: | 


2 Lhe Lord Stafford, being convicted of the Popith Plot, was 


eh keaged che 20 : The Lord Hegel, aud tome other zealous People, 
A iy Ns bel King's Power to SS the Hanging, Drawing.“ and 


unter ng him, Jehle and Corniſh, the Sherills of Loudon and Mid- 
Hern, 3p lcd liemſelses to the Commons for their Direction; who 
| 125 Pia declared, they were content the Lord Stafford 


Shou be benevugud only; hen the Commons reſolved, that no 
Ntct tir ſhouid accept any Fiace without the Leave of the House. 
* . J ed 2110 As, untl! 2 Dill ſhould Le paſled er CALLING 


the 
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the Duke of Yorj, they could not give any -upply without Danger to 

his Majeſty, and extreme Hazard of the Proteilaut Religion. 

They reſolved, Ihat whoever ſhould lend the King anv e 

| upon any Branch of his Revenue, or buy any Halle 01 Anticipat: on, 
ſhould be judged a Hinderer of the Sitting of Pa: i12ment, and be re- 

{ponnble tor the fame in Parliament. 

March 21.) The next Parliament met at Deſire, where the fol- 
lowing Expedients were propoted inſtead of the Bil ot Excluſion. 2 
That the whole Government, upon the Death o! his preſent Nlajeſty 
ſkould be veſted in a Regent, who ſhould be the Princets of Q1 ange ; 
and if fhe died without Ihn, then the Princes June ftould be Regent; 


but if the Duke oi 791.4 mou have a Son educatcd à Proteſtant, then 


the Regency thould Jai nol: n ger than hi Minority ; ant that the Re- 


gente ſhould govern in the Nance of then Father while he !ived, bur that 
* ſhoulet be obliged to rec hve hundted Nittes from the Bit Do- 
minions: And if the Luke ſhould retuin to theic Range Joms, the irown 


ſhovid immediately devi on the then Regent, and the Duke and his 
Adherents be doencd guilt) of His Treatun 
Aa: b 20,: 1081. 


* 
— 


he ill of Excluhon, however, was brought 
in ag in, and read he lirſe lime, aud ordered a ſecond caving: 


W hereupon the King came to the Houle ot Lords, and having ſent 


for the Commons, he told them, he obferved ſuch Heats among them, | 


and ſuch Differences between the two Houles, that he thougat lit to 
diſſolve the Parliament; after w hich he immediately ſet out for 141 :dlor. 

Stephen Coliedge was Hoa after committed to the Tewwer for Hi igh 
Tireaſon, in conlpiing to wake an {aturrection at Oxjord, when the 


Packoment. was there ; and being convicted ol High * reaſon, was Exe- 
cuted at Oxford the 211k of Auguſt. 


The Kiag publiſhed an Order of Council, ſor the Lnterta: inment and 


Subſiſtence of the Þ ench Proteſtants, who fled hither to avoid the Perſe- 
cution of their Grand Monarch ; tor which the Ii ene, Church in Lon- 
don returned hi: Nlajgtey their Thanks. = 

Now. 14] An jndictment for His h "Treaſon was preferred againſt 
the Earl of %-aftejoury at the O/7 Bailey, lor framing an Aſſociation to 
exclude the Duke af 2% 4 bv Force, to Geltroy the King's Guards and 
compel his Majetty to fubmit to fuch 1erms as the Conipirators thould 
impoſe upon him. | | | 

Addieſſes arrived from all Parts of the Kingdom, exprelling their 
Abhorrence of the Earl of Shafreſbury's Nilociation. | 

leb. 3] Thomas Thyme, Liq; was thet in his Coach in Pall mall, by 
ſome Aſſallins hired for that Puipoic hy Count e who ri- 
valed him in his Miſtreſs. 

The Duke of 2%, being adviſed by. bis Majeſty to retire, em- 
backs d on Board the Glouceſter Vrigate tor Sco! 2 and the 5th, 
the Giuce/ier {truck on the Sands called the Lemon and Oar, about 
iixteen Leagues liom the Mcuth of the Humber; and the Ship was 
loft, with moſt of the Crew and Paſiengers, as a reported; only 


the Duke, and ſome few that he took with him in the Finnace, weite 


{ay ed 
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faved; among whom was Mr. Churchill, afterwards Duke of Ar 

rough ; tor hole Pretervation the Duke of 714 was extremely ſoli— 

citous. | | oe 

June 26, 1682. ] The Sheriffs of London, Pilkington and Shute, con- 
tinuing the Poll for new Sheriffs in a riotous Manner, after the Com- 

mon Hall was adjourned by the Lord Mayor, were committed to > the 
Tower, but aftzrwards admitted to Bail. | 

Several other Perſons were apprehended for a Riot on the 5th of A. 
Herber, and lentenced to ſtand in the Pilory, and pay a Fine to the 
King 

March 22. . The King and the Hola of York being at Newmariet, 
a Fire broke out, which conſumed Half the Town, and occaſioned. 
their return to London ſooner than they intended; whereby they eſcaped | 
being affailinated at the Ge- Haie, in their Return, by Rumbold and the 
reſt of the Republican Contpirators. 

Mr. Papil en and Mr. Dubois, having ſtood Candidates for Shs T1 Ts, 

cauled Sir William Priichard, the Lord-Mayor, who adjourned the 
Poll, Sheriff North, and ſevera! other Aldermen, to be arieſted and de- 
rained till one the next Morning: Whereupon the Licutenancy raiſed 
the Militia, and the Lord Mayor and the reſt were releaſed. 

Pilkington and Hunte, the late Sheriffs, the Lord Grey of Werk, Al- 
derman Corniſh, and ſeveral of the principal Rioters, were tried at 
Guild all, for continuing the Poll for Sheriffs after the Common- Hall 
was adjourned, and for afſaulting the Lord. Mayor. They were con- 
victed and fined, Pilkington 500 J. Shute 1000 Marks, the Lord Grey, 
Bethel, and Corniſh, 1000 Marks, and the reſt in leſſer Sums. 

"The Common- Council of London diſclaimed their being concerned in 
the arreſting the Lord Mayor: However, the Court 01 Armg's- Bench 
gave Judgment againſt the City, in the Que Warranto brought againſt 
their Charter. 

About this Time the Plot or C onſpiracy to aſſaſſinate his ty at 
the Rye-houje in Hertfor: {fbire, was ditcoveted. 

A Proclamation was publiſbed tor apprehending the Duke of Man- 
mouth, Ford, Lord Grey of He, Sir I Hands Armſtrong, and Nubert 
Ferovfon, who were fled from Juſtice ; and 500 1 was offered for ap- 
prehe nding ans of them. 

The Lord Howard of Fcrick, one of the Conſpirators, came in and 
inform ed the Government, that the Earl of Eſſex, the Lord Ruffel, and 
other, were concerned in the Cunipiracy ; whe creupon they were ap- 

he * der 2 

F he City of Loudon ads their Submiſſion to the King at Windſor, 
aid compli-d with the Regulations he was pleaſed to preſcribe them; 
the Princip. whereof were, That if the King did not approve of the 
Lod-Mayor, Sheritiz, or other Orkcers of the City, he might nomi- 
nate Others. 

1634.1 The Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common-Council of 
Lond, ecnigrarulated his Majeſty and the Duke of York, upon the Dis 
covery of the 2ie-bonje Plot; aud 1 came from all Paris of the 
Kincuont 19 te lane Livy! | 

: Hithar: 
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William Lord Ruſſel was tried and convicted of High- Treaſon, in 
conſpiring the Death of the King, and to that End conlulting and con- 
cluding with other Traitors to raiſe a Rebellion, and to ſeize and de- 


ſtroy the King's Guards. William Hone and Jabs R:u/e were allo con- 


victed, and, with H alcot and the Lord Ruſſel, received Sentence of 

Death the 14th of 7 

The Earl ot Ffex's Throat was cut in the Tower on the 2 2 

And the Lord Ruſſel was beheaded in Lincoln s-Iun- Field. In a 

he left behind him, he acknowledged he had ſeveral Times heard he 

ſeizing the King's Guards propoted. but ſaid, he never conſented to it. 
The {ame Da. a Decice of the Univerſity of Oxford paſſed i in Con- 

vocation againſt the Do®tine of Reſiſtance. 


The Princets Arr? was married to Prince George of Denmark: at st. 
James 8, ON the 28th of Ju/ v. 


Sept. 12] The Siege of Vienna was raiſed by the King of Pelant 


and the Duke of Lo1rain, before which City the Turks are {laid to have 
loit 70, ooo Men. 


04. 4.? The Jude ment in che Cafe of the Quo W being en- 
tered ag unſt the City of London, his Nlaſeſty granted a Com miſſion to 


Sir William Prichard the preſent Lord-AAa/or; and Commiſſions to the 


Sheriits, Daniel and Daſt o cod, to exerciſe their reſpective Offices during 


Pleature. 
The King ſent Commiſſions. into the City to ſixteen of the anciert 


loyal Aldermen, and eight new ones, to act as Aldermen i 1n the ſevetai | 


Wards. 


Algernon Sidney, Eſq; was arraigned at the King's- Bench Bar for 


High- Treaſon, in conſpiring the Deah of his Majeſty, and conſultin 
with ſeveral other Traytors how to compa: sit; but more particularly 
for contriving a treaſonable Libel, wherein he afſerts all Power to be 
originally in the People, and delegated by them to the Parliament, to 
whom the King was ſubject, and might be called to Account. 

He was brought to his Tryal. and being convicted of High Tres. 
ſon, was beheaded on Torrer-1#i/l on the 21ſt. glorying that he died for 
the good old Cauſe, in which he had been engaged from his Youth. 

The Duke of Monmouth tubmitiing himicli, was admitted to his Ma- 


jeſty $ Preſence. and figned a Paper, ackaow! edging his being concerned 


in the late Conſpiracy, except that Part of it againſt the King's Life; 
and obtained his Pardon: But relapſing again, and inſiſting the Paper 
be had figned ſhould be returned him, he was baniſhed the Court, and 
went over to Il] 
Yohn Ham}: jen, Iſq; being convicted of a Mifdemeanor, in con- 
ſpring a anc Conteverating with other Pericti* to make an Inſurieficn, 


vas tnedgo,0co / and obized to give Security tor his good Behaviour | 


during 1510 6. 

Ab..ut the Beginning of Perember begun a verv hard Proſt. which 
continue 5 to the 5th o1 Ferrwary, without Intermititon, inſomuch that 
the Conches ran upon the James, ſlom the > 1 emic 10 71 e/tmi: ter in 
Iiiaty 1 erm. 


The 
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The Dulce of 75:4 having brought an Action of Scandalum Marna. 
tum ngainſt ohm Dutton, Eiq; the Deſcendant was convicted of ſpeak. 
ing the following Words, 2g. The Duke of York is a Papilſt, and J 
will be hanged at my mum Door before ſuch a damned Popiſh Raſcal ſhall 
inherit the Crown 3 and the Jury 2 the Duke 10,600 /. Damages. 

The Lord Chief juſtice Feffertes, having perſuaded the City of Lin- 
„%, and leveral other Corporations, to ſurrender their Charters, waited 
vn his Majelty with them at Hincheſter, and receiwed an Aſſurance, 
that they { ould te renewed with Advantage. 

vt 114. un Pritchard, the late Lor 1- Mavor, having brought his 
Lotion againit Thomas Fuflilyn, for 2rreſting and det: aining him i in Priſon, 
Having no gull or pro! „able Caule of . the Jury gave 10, 000 J. 
Dama Ot's. | 8 | | 

Dec. 1 12. 1684 | Twenty. ſee Corporations in Corral, e 2nd fit 
in Det en, hav ing ſurrendered ores Charters, they were prete ienred to 
His XI et v by the Earl of Hh. | 

King (have TT. died ar HVitehali on the sth . 168 4- 5, in the 
5th Year of th Age, aud 37h of i: Reign, about 25 Years after his 
00 ſtoration, and ws buited in 2 min{er-2bb:y, He had but one 
Wile, Catharine, Intanta of P:rtzge!, who ſurvived him many Years. 
Il left no Hue by her, hut his natiral Children were numerous, from 
whom the Dukes or Monmouth, Cleveland, Grafton, Richmond, Northum- 
Jer bunu, "oy It. Man? deſcended. 88 : 

F. N James II. the third but only ſurviving Son of 
King Charles I. and Bryther and Heir to King Charles II. ſucceeded to 
the Crown ; and went publickly to Maſs at St. James's Chapel, three 
Days alter bis Acceilion. He alfo publiſhed two Papers, taken out of 
the late King's ſtrong Box, to manifelt he died a Pa iſi; tho' the late 
Duke of Buc! 5, who knew the King well, was of Opinion he died a 
Deiſt. 

10 8j] The Parliament of Euglaud met on the 19th of May; when 
the King allured them, that he was determined to protect the Church 
of England, and maintain the Libeities and Properties of his People. 
He acquainted them alſo, that Argyle was landed in Scotland, and 
rating a Rebellion there ; whereupon both Houles reſolved. to aſſiſt his 
Ve ly. 

the King afiervards ſent. a Meſſage to both Houſes, acquainting 
them, that the Duke of Munmouth was landed at Lime in Dorſerſhire. 
Whereupon they efcli ed to tand by him with their Lives and For- 
tuncs, againit the Duke, aud all other Rebels and*Fraitors ; and Paſſed 
a Bill for attainting the Duke of High Preaſon. 

The Karl of ar;3/'s Forces were Goes, and bimfelf made Pri- 
ſonet on the 17th of ers | 

The Latl of 7 ople 8 beheaded on the zoth of June at Ebaborg, 
upon a lormet Sentence oe upon him for High P'realon. 

In the mean lime the Duke of Moumouth, having increafed his 
Forces to 3500 Mien, marcued to Taunton Dean, and cauſcd himſelf 
0 be prtoclaimed Ring. 

| Jus 
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Juh 6.) The Duke of Monmouth was deſeated by the Earl of Fe- 


werſham and Lord Churchill, at Sedgemore near Bridoavater ; ; and being 
taken Priſoner, was beheaded on Torosr- Fal on the 15th of July; and 
a great many of his Followers were condemned and executed in the 
Veſt. by Judge 7eFcrres and his Aſſociates. 

Henry Corniſh, Ely; Alderman of London, being tried at the Old Bailey 
for High I'reaſon, and convicted, was hanged and quartered in Cheap- 
fide © on the 19th of Oober. 

The Parliament meeting on the th of 8 the King made a2 
Speech to both Houſes; wherein he told them, that he had empiavcel 
{me Oikcers who were not qualified according to the et- Act, of 
whoſe unqueſtionable Loyalty he was ſatisfied, and hoved this would 
breed no Difference between him and his People. {he Commons 
thereupon, in their Addreſs to his Majeſty, offered to indemnity the 
| Recuſant Officers for what was paſſed; but intimated their Defire thar 
his Majeity would not continue any Recuſants in Office ſor the future. 

The King ſent a Letter to the Archbiſhop, (Dr. e on the me 
of March, to prohibit the Clergy to preach on controverſial Pointe, the 
Eriors of Poperv being the uſual Subject in molt Puipits. Same Judges 
were turned out about the fame Time for nden againſt the di: per | 

ſing Power. . ; 

| March 14. 168 6. A Letter was ſent by the king to the Biſh. "Pp 0 
London, Dr. E e to ſutpend Dr. Jobn Sharp, for ſome Reflections 
on Popery in his Sermons; and he {gon after ordered his Army, to the 
Number of 15,050 Men, to encamp on Honnfly2w-FHeath, whe. © his Mla— 
jeſty had a Pavilion erected, and a Popith Chapel, and [pent art of the 
Summer in his Camp. 

Aug. 3] A new Court, called the Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſion, being 
erected, "the Biſhop of Landen was ſummoned by the Commiſtioners he: 
fore them, when he tendered a Plea to the Juriſdiction of the Com : 
\\ hereupon he was fulpended from exerciſing his |Lpilcopal Other, 

Mr. Samuel Faß uſon, once Chaplain to the late Lord Ruſſel, a and vha 
had been formerly convicted of writing a Libel, called Julian the 4pr/tare, 
was apiin convicted the laſt Trinity Term, of writing a Pamphlet, in- 
titled, An Adtreſs to the Engliſh Proteſtants 7 King James's Army: And 
was adjudged to ſtand three Limes in the Pillot y, to pay à Fine of 30 

Maiks, and to be whipped from Newgate to Tyburn. | 

And now the King thought fit to ſend the Earl of Caftlmnin Ambaſ— 
ſador to the Pope, and procceded to take the white Staff trum the Earl 
01 Racbetir. 

Feb: B.] The F. al of Tyreonrel, a Papi. was made Lord Deputy 
oO! [reland. in the Room of the Earl of Clarendon, hi refuled to enter 
into the King's Meaturcs, as well as the Earl of "Rechoſter | 

A Letter alto was tent to the Univerſity of Co Is to admit Allan 
F, ant is, a Bruvdictine Mlonk, to the! Degree of Maſter of Arts, without 

e eig l thi * Oath, Which the Univ: 8 ty retuted. 
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April 4, 1687.) The next unpopular Step was the publiſhing 2 De- 
claration, allowing Liberty of Conſcience to all his Majeſty's Subjects, 
ſuſpending and diſpenſing with the Penal Laws and Neſts, and even 
with the Gaths of ES and Supremacy, on Admiſſion into Offices, 
civil and military. 

April 9] And the View Chancellor and Senate of Cambridge were 
ſummoned to appear before the Lords Commiſſioners for Eccleſiaſtical 

Affairs in the Council Chamber, on the 21ſt of April, to anſwer their 
Contempt, in not giving the Monk a Degree. About the fame Tine 
[ou 11.) the King ſent his Mandate to Magdalen College in Oxon, 
to elect Mr. Anthony Farmer their Preſident. 

April 28.] Sir Richard -Aliban., a Papiſt, was made one of the Juf 
tices of the King's Bench; and Mr. Serſeant Powell, one of the Bard 113 
ol the Exchequer. 

May 27.] The Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſion proceeded. to pal. e ;entence 
a: Deprivation againſt Dr. John Peachall, Vice-Chancellor of Cam 

bridge, tor his Contempt in not admitting Father Francis to a 105 
pree, without taking the Oaths; and the Senate were reprimancG«d, 
and ordered to {end up Copics 6! their Statutes. 

{he Vice-Preſident and Fellows of Magaalen College alſo were cited 
to appear bete. e the Eccieftaſiica] & ommillioners at Whitehall the 6th 
ol June, to anfwer Why they retuted to comply with the King's Man- 
date, to elect Mr. Farmer their Prefident, and proceeded to elect Nir 

John Hough ; and the Eccleſiaſtical Commitiioners declared the Election 
of Mr. Hough void, and that Dr. Aldꝛverth be ſuſpended from being 
Vice-Preſident, and Dr. Fairfax from his Fellowſhip, tor their Con- 
tempt in not electing Mr. Farmer; but this Gentleman's Character ap- 
pearing ſcandalous, (Sept. 4.) the King ordered them to chuſe the Bi- 
ſhop of Oxford, (Dr. Samuel Parker) and threatened the Fellows of 
Aauedalen College for their Contempt, in not electing him their Preſi- 
dent. And on the 1cth of November, Sentence of Expulſion was pro- 
nounced againſt rhe Fellows, by Viſitors appointed by his Majetty to 
vilit that College; and by the Eccleſiaſtical Commitlioners they were 
ditabled to hold any Eccleſiaſtical Preferments. 

April 27, 1683.] The Kiag iflucd another Declaration for Liberty 
of Conſcience, in which the tormer Declaration of the 4th of April 
1087, was recited. Then he propoſed to the Officers and Soldiers ol 
his Army to ſign a Writing, in which they were to engage, to the ut- 
molt of their Power, to procure the Fenal Law's and Tet to be re- 

ealed. 

. The firſt Regiment on which the Experiment was made, was the 
Earl of Litchfield 's *, ro whom the Major havii.g opened the Matter, 
and commanded all thoſe that would not comply with his Majeſty to 
lav down their Arms; to the King's gre: at Surprize, who was  pretent, 

the Whole! Regiment except tuo aptains and fore few Popifli Soideers) 

laid down their Arms. | 


* "Pl brave Reviment is the Twill . 171 R nk of the Foot Forces, and at preient 
CQITALAKGEC t LICK nant General Vopr f „ 
The 
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The Archbiſhop of Canterbury a, the Biſhops of St. Aſaph b, Ely e, 
Chichefler d, Bath and Wells e, "Peter »orough , and Briſtol 8, ſigned a 
Petition to hie Majeſty, to diſpenſe with their diſtributing and reading 
the Declaration tor ſuſpending the Penal Laws ; which being denomi- 
nated a Libel, they were committed to the Toroer on refuſing to put in 
Bail; but, upon their Trials in Meſiminſter Hal, the Jury brought i in 


their Verdict, that they were not Guilty: At which there were great - 


| Rejoicings, even in the King's Army. 


Sir Richard Holloway and Sir Jobn Powell, Juſtices of the King's 
Bench, were diſplaced, tor giving their Opinions againſt the Court in 


; Favour of the ſeven Biſhops. 

A Thankſgiving for the Birth of the Pres of Wales, on "ay 10th 
of Tuxe, was obſerved in the Cities of London and H e{minfter. 

The French King offered to ſend King James 30,000 Men, fince his 
own Forces could not be . on; but his Majeſty was adviled to 
retule them. | 

Ihe King receiving certain 1e chat the Preparations of 
the Dutch were intended againſt England, (Sept. 30.) The Bithop of 


London's Suſpenſion was taken off. 


About the ſame "Time the Prince of Orange publiſhed a Declaration, 


with the Reaſons of his intended Expedition to England, wiz. to ſaci- 
litate the Calling a Free Parliament, and to enquire into the Birth of the 
Prince of Wale. 

The King proceeded to reflore the Charter of Condi And diaz 


deſired the Advice of the Archbithop of Canterbary, the Lord Biſhop | 


of London, and their Brethren about '1l own, nine of the Biſhops attended 
his Majeſty with ten Articles or Propoſitions, as the beſt Means to reſtore 
his Affairs; the Chief of which were, that his Majeſty would ſuffer 
the Law to take its Courſe, and call a Parliament : Whereupon he diſ- 


| ſolved the Commithon for Cauſes Eccleſiaſtical, diſplaced the ii | 


Magiſtrates, and put Prote/fants in their Places. 


O#. 12.) An Order was made for reſtoring Magdalen College to its 


Rights; and a Proclamation was publiſhed for reſtoring to Corporations 
their ancient Charters, Liberties, Rights, and Franchites. 

Ihe King demanding of the Biſhops, whether they invited over the 

Prince of Orange, as he ſuggetted in his Declaration, ſome of them 

denied it; but upon his demanding of them to fign an Abhorrence of 

the Invaſion, they declined it. I he Bithops of Scotland on the other 

Hand, were prevailed on to ſign an Abhorrence of the Invaſion. 

The Fiince of Orange. landing at Torbay on the 5th of November, 
1688, arrived at Exeter the 8th; where an Aſſociation was ſigned by 
the Gentlemen, who joined the Prince of Orange at Exeter, to aſſiſt and 
defend his Highneſs: And the Duke ot Grafton, the Lord Churchill, 
with ſeveral other Perſons o: "Quality, and a good Body oi Troops, 
deſerted his Mujeſty at Salzfoury : Whereupon the King returned to 
Whitehall, where he found the Princeſs June went away the Night 


before, after the Prince her Huſband. (ec. 8 the Queen and che | 
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ung Prince were ſent over to France, and the King embarked foi 
France himſelf. | 
Dec. 12.] About this Time the Nation was alarmed with an Ac- 
count of a general Matfficre intended throughout England by the Jrifh 
Troops; which is generally ſuppoſed to have been a Stratagem to create 
in People a Dread of Popery, and of King Fames's Return. 
The Mob demoliſhed and plundered ſeveral Maſs-houſes, and the 
_ Houſes of the Reman Catholichs in London, and particularly the Spanifh 
Ambaſſador's. And the Lord Chancellor J-feries being taken in Dit- 
guiſe a: Wafping, was in Danger of being pulled to Pieces, if he had 
not been ſent Priſoner to the /orwer - and there he died ſoon after. 
Dec. 14.) Ihe King being diiven back by contrary Winds to Fe- 
de /i am, was taken tor a Jeſuit, and abuied by the Rabble, but reſcucd 
by tome Gentlemen that knew him; an! by the Invitation of the Lords 
at London, the King returned to H hirehe 1 where he was received with 
the molt joyiu] Acciamations of the People But (Dec. 17) the Prince 
of Oranges Forces tonk PoTetfion of all the Poſts about IT Vtehall and 
St. James s, and tent an Ordez at Midnight for the King to remove 


from -/ hiteha.l ; - which his NL mr ity \ub a: itte 4 tO, and went to Rocheſter 
under a Dutch Guard, where hte embarked for France again: Where- 
upon mott of the Lords and Perions of Qnaiitv ſi; ou the AUGCIanIOE, 


that was drawn up at Exeter, to ſtand by E Princ 


The King left a Paper behind him when he e again; where- 
in he ſaid, 1 he World could not wonder at his Departure, after the 
Prince of Orange had made the Earl of Fewerſham Priſoner, whom he 
ſent to treat with him in a friendly Manner; and had commanded his 
own Guards to take Poſſeſſion of Hesel all at Eleven at Night; and ſent 
him an Order at Midnight. when he was in Bed, to be gone. After 
this, he had littk ta hope tor from one who had invaded his Kingdoms, 
and called the Legitimacy of his Son in Queition, appealing to all that 
knew him, and even to the Prince himiclt, if they could believe him 
t guilty of fo unnatural a Villany. 

Ihe Prince, having received i of the King's Departure, 
publiſhed a Declaration, requiring all choſe, who had ſerved as Mem- 
bers in any of the Parliaments held in the Reign of King Charles II. to 

meet him at St. James's the 20th Inſtant, together with the Aldermen 
and Common Cinch of London. 

Dec. 25.] And toon after the Lords Spiritual and Temporal aſ-— 
ſembled at He minſter, addreſſed the Prince of Orange to ſend circular 
Letters to the ſeveral Counties, Univerſities, Cities, and Boroughs, to 
ſend Members to repretent them, to meet and fit at We/tminfler the 22d 
of January, They alto addrefſed the Prince of Orange to take upon 
him the Adminittration of publick Affairs, both Civil and Military, and 
the Diſpoſal of the Publick Revenue, till the Meeting of the intended 
Convention on the 22d of January. 

January 22, 1088-9.] Ihe Convention being aſſembled at We/- 
miner, the Marquis of Ha. ifax was choſen Speaker by the Upper 
Hock” and {enry Faule, Eſq; by the Lower Houle : And the Com- 
mons Icioly ed, That ing James II. having endeavoured 10 ſubvert 


the 
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the Conſtitution, by breaking the original Contract between King and 
People; and by the Advice of Jeſuits, and other wicked OP, baving 
wiclated the fe undamental Laws ; and having withdrawn himſelf out 
of the Kingdom, he had R the Government, and the Throne was 
thereby vacant. And Mr. Hampden carried this Reſolution up-to the 
Lords. 

Ihe Lords ſent back the aboveſaid Refolution of 4 Commons, 
with Amendments, wiz. inſtead of the Word abdicated, they oo. 
deſerted, and omitted the Words, and the Throne was thereby becom 

wacant ; which occaſioned long and warm Debates between the two 
Houſes: But at Length the Lords agreed to the Retojution without any 
Amendment. And (Feb. 13.) both Houſes attended the Prince and 
Princeſs of Orange, with a Declaration, aſſerting the Rights and Li- 
berties of the Subject; and reſolved, that Villiam and Mary, Prince 
and Princeſs of Orange, be and ſhail be declared King and Queen of 
England, France, and Ireland, to hold them during their Lives, and 


the Life of the Survivor of them; and that the ale and full Exercije " 


the Royal Poaver be only in, aud exprnted þ the ſuid Prince of Orange, in 
the Names of the Prince and Pri: icels during their joint Lives; Re- 
mainder to the Heirs of the Body of the Princeſs ; Remainder to the 
Princeſs Anne or Denmark, and the Licirs ot her Body ; ; Remainder to 
the Heirs of the Body of the Prince of Orange For the Prince reiuſed 
to accept the Crown, unleſs the lower, as well as the Name of King, 
was conterred upon him; inhſting. chat the Princeſs ſhould have no 
Share in the Government; and, if they would not yield to this, he 
threatened to return to Hol and, and leave them to the Mercy of their 
exaſperated Piince; which ſoon filenced all his Oppoſers in the De- 
bates concerning the Abdication. 

Feb. 13, 160-9 William Henry and Mary, Prince and Princeſs of 
Orange, were proclaimed King and Queen with the uſual Solemnity. And 
(April 11, 1689. ] were crov'ned at II ef{min/ier by the BuhoPp of London, 
Dr. Burne! preaching the Coronation Sermon. 

King Fames having embarked ſome I roops in France, with which he 
landed in Ireland, E. Siege to Londonderry. 

In the mean Time the Commons addreſſed his Majeſty to declare 
War againſt France, and promiſed to ftand by him. 

May 11.] The Deputies from the Convention of Scotland made 2 
formal Offer of that Crown to King Hilliam and Queen Mary, in the 
Banqueting-Houſe. 

The Grand Alliance between the Emperor, King 7/7 illiam, and the 
States- General, was concluded at Vienna. 
May 24] The Royal Aſſent was given to the Act commonly called 
the Fakes ation Al, for indemnitying Prote/ftant D:yenters irom the Pe— 
nalties of the Law. 

May 26.] "The Lord Viſcount Dundee engaged General Mackay on 
the Blair of Ailal. Dundee was General for King Favs, and 1)! Juckay 
for King William. Mackay was routed, but the Lord Purace being 
killed in the Action, King James's Intereſt declined in Scotland, and 
his Friends were never able to make any conſiderable Oppofition after- 
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{he Parliament of Ireland was aſſembled by King James about this 
Time, and attainted the Duke of Ormond, the Archbithops, and ſeven 
Bi * and many more of the Proteſlant Nobility and Gentry 

J 22] On the other Hand, an AR for aboliſhing Epaſcopacy i in 
Scoslaui received the Royal Aſſent. 


Puly 24.) Ihe Princeſs Anne was delivered of a Son, chriſtened 


William, and afterwards created Duke of Glouceſter. 


July 50.] Major General Kirk relieved Londonderry, which was 
reduced to a ſtarving Condition, and bravely defended by Dr. Waker 
tor above three Months, after the Governor Dundee had deſerted that 
Command. 

Aub. 12, 1689. ] Duke K ſet Gail for Ireland with 10,000 
Land Forc es, and arrived the next Day in the Bay of Carrickfergus . 
And though there was no Action this Campaign, there was a ou 
N lortality amongſt the Soldiers, occaſioned by the Want of Proviſions, 
or their being unwholeſome ; nor had the Horſe ſo much as Shoes. 

An Act paſſed this Seton, for Payment of the States the Charges of 
King Malliam's Expedition to England, amounting to 600,000 I. 

New. 30] Great Complaints were made againſt the Commitlioners, : 
employed in Victualling the Navy this Year, who had furniſhed corrupt 
and unwholeſoine Food, which had occaſioned a Mortality in the Fleet. 
Another Complaint was exhibited againſt Shales, Commiſſary General 
of the Army tent to Ireland ; by whoſe ill Conduct, Duke Schomberg, 
had waited for Artillery- horſes and Carriages, and the Soldiers wanted 
their Bread ; the Horſes had neither Shoes nor Provender, nor the Sur- 


geons Medicines for the Sick; for which ſome People loft their Places, 
Dut ſuffered no other Puniſhment. 


Dec. 18.] Ihe Commons addrefled King VIham to mo 2 Provi- 
ſion of 50,000 J. per Annum, for the Prince and Princeſs of Denmark : 
But the obtaining this Addreſs occaſioned ſuch a Miſunderſtanding be- 
tween the Queen and Princeſs, that the Queen would have no Conver- 
lation or Correſpondence with her afterwards. 

he Gentlemen of Euglund ſeemed greatly diſtreſſed at this Time, 
by paying three Shillings in the Pound, and a Poll- Tax; ſcarce any of 


them knew how to retrench their Expences, tho' the Taxes of all Kinds 


had Icilened their Revenues conſiderably. 

And now Lewis XIV. determining to ſupport King James in Ireland, 
the Count de Laurin and the Marquis de Lerry landed in that Kingdom 
with co French, 

March 14.] In the mean Time the Parliament of Ee granted 
to their Majeſties, for their Lives, and the Life of the Survivor of them. 


certain Duties upon Beer, Ale, and ocher Liquors; with other Duties ot 


TJonnage and Poundage, ec. 

1090.] In these Acts were Clauſes, impowering the King to anti- 
cipate and borrow Monev on his Revenues, as he had deſired in his 
Speeck, which was the Beginning of the Funds fo deſtruclive to tlie 
Nation. Ihe Advice of his pretended Friends was, Borrow what 


wu can ; the wire you varrozw, the more Friends von male ; Intereſt is a 


{lranger Tic than I rinciple. Accordingly the Miniſtry gave whatever 


Intercell und Premiums were demanded ſor the Loau of "Money ; and 


| Naval 
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Naval Stores and Proviſions were taken up at thirty, forty, and ſome- 


times fifty per Cent. The monied Men, and thoſe that could bear Stock, 


doubled and trebled their Fortunes, by buying up Debentures and Go- 
vernment Securities. 


An Act paſſed this Seſſion, for reverſing the Judgment in a Q War- 


ranto againſt the City of London, and for reſtoring that City to its an- 


cient Rights and Privileges. 


June 30.] The French Fleet deſeated the united Engliſh * Dutch | 


Fleets, 8983 by the Earl of Tor ington, this Year, off of Beach 9 
bead in & Hex, 


July 1. ] A Battle was fought ese King ates and Ring Lil. 


liam, upon the Bank of the Boyne in Ireland. The Jriſb Foot did not 


ſtand a Charge, ſo that King H/i/liam gained an eaſy Victory; the 


French and Swiſs, however, made an orderly Retreat, and King James 
_ retired to Dublin; and having obſerved there was no Dependance upon 


the [riſb Troops in their own Country, he embarked at J//aterford tor 


France. In this Battle Duke Schomberg was killed, and Dr. "alter, who | 


defended Londonderry fo bravely. 
The ſame Day the French, . by Marſhal Luxemburg, de- 


feated the Dutch, commanded by Prince Waldeck, in the Plains of 


Fleury in Flanders. 

Fuly 22.) The French landed ſome Troops at Torbay, and burnt 
Timah, after their Succeſs at Beachy- head: And the Nation was in a 
terrible Conſternation for ſome Time, expecting an Invatioa. 

Nev. 14.] Capt. James Campbell, Brother to the Earl of Argyle, by 
the Aſtiftance of 22 Montgomery and Sir Jahn Jobn/ton, ſeized and 
forcibly married Mrs. Mary Wharton, a rich Heireſs of thirteen Years 
of Age, tor which Sir 7ebr Johnſton was afterwards hanged : And an 


Act of Parliament paſſed, for making void the Marriage between Capt: | 


Campbell and Mrs. Wharton. 


January 18.] At the Congreſs of the Hague, confiſting of the 


Princes of Germany, the Inperial, Engliſh, Italian, Gough, and 
Dutch Miniſters, a Delcaration was drawn up; wherein, 1. They 
ſolemnly proteſted before God, that their Intentions were never ta 
make Peace with Lewis XIV. until he had made Reparation to 
the Holy See, for whatever he had acted againſt it; and till he 
had annulled and made void all thoſe infamous Proceedings a- 
gainſt the Holy Father Iunaceut XI. 2. Nor until he had reſtored to 
each Party all he had taken from them ſince the Peace of Mur/ler. 3. 


Nor till he had reſtored to the Proteſtants of France all their Poſſeſſions 


and Goods, and an entire Liberty of Conſcience. 4. Nor till the 


Eſtates of the Kingdom of France ſhould be eſtabliſhed in their an- 
cient Liberties; to that the Clergy, the Nobility, and the third 


Eitate might enjoy their ancient and lawful Privileges: Nor tijt their 
Kings, for the Future, ſhould be obliged to call together the ſaid 
Eftates, when they defired any Supply, without whom they ſhould 


not raiſe any Money on any Pretence whatſoever ; and till the Par- 


liaments of that Kingdom, and all other his Subjects, were reſtored 
to their juſt Rights. And the Confederates invited the Subjects of 
France to join with them in this Undertaking, for reſtoring them to 
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their Rights and Liberties ; ; threatening Ruin and Deraftation to thoſe 


that refuſed. 


Sir Richard Graham, Bart. Viſcount Preton, and Jobn Aſhton, were 
tried at the Ou Bailey for High Treaſon, and condemned. 

N. B. Theſe Gentlemen were taken over-againſt Graweſend, in a 
Smack they had hired to carry them to France, with Papers 
giving Intelligence of the State of the Royal Navy; but only 
Aſhton was hanged. 

Feb. 1.) Dr. William Sancroft, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was de- 
prived, for not taking the Oaths to King Y/lham ; Dr. Thomas Kenn, 


Biſhop of Bath and Wells, Dr. Francis Turner, Biſhop of El, Dr. 


Robert Frampton, Biſhop af Glouceſter ; Dr. N White, Biſhop of 
Peterborongh ; ; and Dr. Ii ullium ted Bifaop of Norwich, were alſo 
deprived the ſame Day. 


1691.] Mons was 8 to the French the 10th of Avril 


N. 8. The Battle of Agbrim was fought in Ireland on the 13th of 


Ju; where St. Ruth, the French General, being killed in the Be— 
ginning of the Action, the h were defeated, and General Gin 
obtained a compleat V ictory. Limerick {arrendered ſoon after, with 
the Caſties of Roſs and Clare, and all other Places and Caſtles that 
were in Policfſion of the [ri/b, which put an End to the War in Ve- 


land; but very advantageous Terms were e granted to the Roman Catho- 
 bicss by t this Capitulation. 


'The Philoſophical Rebert Boyle, Fly: died on the 5th of 8 


and left a Sum of Money for eight Sermons to be preached every Year 


againſt Atheiſm, now called Boyle's Lectures; which are now preach- 
ed at St. Paul's. 


William Fuller, who pretended to prove the Prince of Wales ſpurt- 


- ous, and to give Evidence of a Sham- plot, was voted by the Commons 


to be a notorious Cheat, Impoſtor, and falſe Acculer. 

Biſhop Burnet obſerves, that few were preferred at this Tine 7 4 
Whigs, except they purchaſed their Places, for the Whigs, ve ſays, jet 
every Thing to Sale, 


The fame Biſhop ſays, That the King's aboliſhing Epiſcopacy in 


Scotland, and ſetting up Preſbytery there, gave the Clergy of Lupland 


ſome Jealouſy of his Avcrſtion to the Church of England; eſpecially 


_ when they ſaw Lord Melvit, to whom King 8 had eee e, 


the Adminiſtration in Seorland abandoned the Miniſters of the Epiſ- 
copal Perſuaſion to the Fury of the Preſbyterians, though the King 
had aſſured him, (Biſhop Burnet} and others that he would "reſtrain and 


moderate their Violence. 


Biſhop Purnet alfo relates, that he complained to King Williom a- 
bout this Time of the Practice of the Court in bribing and corrupting 
the Members of Parliament: To which the King anſwered, He hated 
it as much as any Man, but faw 1t was not poſſible to avoid it, con- 
ſidering the Corruption of tne Age, unleſs he would endanger the 
\W hole. 

May 19. 1652.] The Prot and Dutch Fleets, commanded by 
Auniral „, engaging the Trench Fleet under Admiral Tour wille, 


ne Free weoic caucly detcated, and driven to their own Coaſts; 


and 
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and at La Hogue, and other Places, no leſs than twenty one of their 
largeſt Men oi War were deitroyed within two or three Days after the 
Battle. Among the reſt, the French AQ miral, the Rifng- Jun, Vas {ct 
on Fire within Sight of the Army that was aliembled to have made a 
Deſcent upon England 

The Town of Namur ſurrendered to the Frenc 5, June 5, 1692: A 
Battle was fought at Hreinlirk on the zd of Auguſt ; the Confederates 
were commanded by King Il ilſiam in Perſon, and the French by the 
Duke of Luxemburgh : The Confederates were forced to retreat with. 
the Loſs of ſeveral thouſand brave Officers and Soldiers. 

Seel. 8.] An Earthquake happened in Eng/and this Year ; the Peo- 
ple were in many Places ſenſible of the Motion, but it did not laſt 
above a Minute, and was attended with no ill Accident. 

January 21.] A Complaint being made to the Commons ofa _ 
Pamphlet, endeavouring to fhew, that King William and Queen Mary's 
Right to the Subjects All eetance was faund'd upon Congue/? : I his, with 
Biſhop Burnes's Paſtoral Letter, which mne the tame Notions, was 
burnt by the Hand of the Common Hangman. 

A Practice prevailed, at this Time, of preſſing Landmen for the 
Sca-Service, by the Officers of the Fleet, who. carried them over to 
Holland, and fold them to the Officers of the Arm : Whereupon the 
Commons ordered their Speaker, Sir John Trevor, to lay this Oppreſ- 
ſion betore the King, who directed that no Officers ſhould preſume to 

preſs Land- men for the Future. : 

Fanunry 31.] The Earl of Ma, s was diferaced at this Time, 
and all his Places taken from him; which Biſhop Burnet ſuggeſts was, 
becaule he appeared diicontented that his Services were not rew arded ; 
and that it was the Cry of the whole Nation, that the Eugliſb were 
overlooked, and the Dutch the only Perſons that were favoured or 
truſted. Another Reaſon he aſſigns cf the Earls Ditgrace was, that 
the Counteſs his Wife had adviſed the Prince!s Aune to inſiſt on hav- 
ing a Revenue ſettled on her by the Parliament, by the Farl's Di- 
rection. 

The Counteſs, the Princeſi's I Favourite, being forbid the Court, the 
Princeſs alto leſt the Court hericit: Whereupon Queen Mary ordered, 
that no Publick Honours thould be paid to the Princeſs, nor was the 
everreconciled to her to the Day of her Death. | 

June 16, 1693.] Admiral Roohe, with twenty-three Men of Mar, 
having the Turkey Fieet under his Convoy, was attacked off Cane St. 
Vincent by the whole French Fleet Under the Command ef Admiral 
Tourwille ; twelve £uplijp and Dutch Mien of War, and above ur- 
ſcore Merchant men, were taken or deſtroyed by the French. Ihe 
Confederate Army, commanded by King William. was entirely de- 
_ feated by the French, under the Command of Luxemburgb, at Zan. len 
in Brabant, on the 29th of July. Ihe Confederates might ha ave galn. 
ed the Victory, if the Dutch Horſe had not run away. 

Sept. 24.) The French under the Command of Monticur Caticar, 
defeated the Confederates under the Command of the Duty of » 
and Prince Eugene, at Marſiglia near Turin. Duke Schimper ny ve ho 
commanded che Troops in Britiſh Pay, was mortal worn, iD 
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taken Priſoners: This was the firſt Battle where the Foot charged with 
Bayonets at the End of their loaded Mufkets ; to which Stratagem the 
| Succels of the French in this Battle is attributed. 

A Libel, intitled, A clear Confutation of the Doctrine of the Tr inity, 
was ordered to be burnt by the Common Hangman. 

The firſt Publick Lottery was drawn this Year. 

An Act paſſed for Relief of Orphans, and other Creditors of the 
City of London. Ihe City had ſpent the Money they were intruſted 
with belonging to the Orphans of deceaſed Citizens, in building Bed- 
lum, the Monument, and other extravagant Projects: Therefore an AQ 
was made to pay the Orphans a perpetual Intereſt for their Money, at 
the Rate of Four per Ce ut, This Act obliged them to mortgage the 
| Reverues of the City. The Royal Aſſent was alſo given to an Act, 
for granting ſeveral Dutics upon Tonnage of Ships, and upon Beer, 
Ale, and other Liquors, for ſecuring certain Recompences and Ad- 
vantages to ſuch Perſons as ſhould voluntarily advance the Sum ot 
1,500,000/. This was the Foundation of the Bank of England, the 

Subſcribers being incorporated. 

The ordinary and extraordinary Expences of the Government, this 
Year amounted to upwards of ſix Millions. 

June 8] Ihe Engliſh Fleet with a Body of Land Forces on Bd, 
came before Breſi in France; and General Talmaſb landed with the | 
hrft five hundred Men; where they found ſuch Batteries and Intrench- 
ments, and other Preparations made to receive them, that they thought 
fit immediately to retire to the Ships; but the Tide going out, the 
flat-bottomed Boats ſtuck upon the Ouze, and were not able to get off, 
moſt of thoſe that landed were killed or wounded, and amoengft the reft 
General Ta/maſh himielt was mortally wounded, and died at his Re- 
turn to Portſmouth. . 

Dec. 22, 1694.) King William gave the Royal Aﬀent to an AQ for 
the trequent Meeting and Calling of Tarkaments. This was the im- 
portant 71 zenmal Act. 

Queen Mary died in the 33d Year of her Age, and the 6th of her 
Reign of the Small Pox, on the 28th of December, 1694. 

Mr. Pird, an Attorney, was brought upon his Knees by the Com- 
mons, for bribing their Members. Sir Fobn Trevor, the Speaker of 

the Commons, was found to have received 1000 Guiness of the City 

of London, on paſſing the Orphans Bill; whereupon he was voted guilty 
of an high Miſdemeanor, and expelled the Houſe. An Act for grant- 
ing to his Majeſty certain Rates and Duties upon Marriages, Births, 
and Burials, and upon Batchelors and Widowers, paſſed this Seflion. 
he Commons addreſſed King William, that he would take Care, tor 
the Future, that this Kingdom be put upon an equal Foot and Propor- 
tion with the Allies, in bearing the Charge of the War. 

April 23, 1695.] Sir Thomas Cork, Governor of the Eaft- India 
Company, being examined by 'a Committee of both Houſes, con- 
<.ruing his Bribing their Members, confeſſed the diſtributing about 
70, 000 1. in Behalt of the Eajt-India Company, among the Friends 
of certain Courtiers and Commoners ; but would not acknowledge, 

| that 
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that he knew that either the Miniſters, or Senators themſelves, had 

| received any of it. 

An Act of a general and free Pardon paſſed ſoon aſter, which was 

of ſingular Comfort to all ſuch Gentlemen as were in Danger of being 
proſecuted for Bribery, Extortion, and ſelling their Country. 

The Parliament of Scotland met on the gth of May, when the Maſ- 

ſacre of Glencoe was enquired into; which made a great Noiſe all over 
Europe, and was looked upon as a RefleQion on the King himſelf. But 
no Proceedings were ordered, or Enquiry made concermmg the Buſi- 
neſs, by the Court. 
Ihe Town of Namur was taken by the Confederates on the ach of 
Aupuft 1695 ; Marſhal Villeroy, during this Siege, bombarded Bruſs 
ſels, and continued it for two whole Days and Nights, ee 
about 2500 Houſes. 

Nov. 25.] A Fellow of Univerſ 7 College in Oxford, affirming in a 
Sermon, (as Dr. SHerloch had done before) that there were three in- 
finite, diſtinct Minds and Subſtances in the Trinity : This Opinion 
was cenſured by a Decree of the Convocation at Oxford, as I mpious 
and Heretical. 
In this Seſſion of Parliament the Commons reſolved, that all clipped 
Money ſhould be recoined ; and it was immediately after called in by 
Act of Parliament. An Act alſo was made for regulating of Iryals in 
Caſes of Treaſon and Miſpriſion of Treaſon; by which all the Peers are 
to be ſummoned to attend the Tryal of a Peer or Pecreſs ; whereas 
before the King appointed a certain Number, uſually between twenty 

and thirty, to try a noble Priſoner, if it was not during a Seſſion of 
Parliament. By this Act alſo every Commoner is to have a Copy of his 

Indictment, a Copy of the Pannel, and Council aſſigned him, and two 
Witneſſes are required to convict him; which are . he was not 
intitled to before this Act. | 

A Conſpiracy was diſcovered by Mr. Pendergaft on the 14th of 
February, to raiſe an Inſurrection in England in Favour of King James, 
which was to be ſupported by a French Invaſion; and ſome of the 
Conſpirators were charged with a Deſign of attacking King William's 
Guards, as he came from hunting, near  Richinend, and either to take 
him Priſoner, or kill him ; from whence this Conſpiracy obtained the 
Name of The AſJafſmation Plot. 

Robert Charnuck, Edward King, and Thimas Kazs, were convicted of 
the Conſpiracy, and executed at Tyburn on the 18th of March. : 

March 24.] Sir William Perkins alſo was indicted and convicted of 
High I'reaſon, in promoting the Aſſaſſination of King William, and 
inciting a Rebellion and Invaſion. | 

April 14, 1696.] An Act paſſed about this Time, requiring the 
ſolemn Affirmation and Declaration of the Quakers to be accepted i in- 
ſtead of an Oath, in the utual Form. 

April 27, 1697 ] In a Tumult of the Weavers in London, on Ac- 
count of Calicoes and other Indian Manufactures imported, they had 
very near ſeized the Ireaſure at the EG {nrdia Houle. 

April 29.] The Conterences between the Plenipotentiaries for 
treating of a General Peace were opencd at R, Monſieur Lelin- 
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25 the Szwedi/h Ambaſſador, being Mediator. In the mean Time, 
( May 26.) the Trench made themſely es Matters of Carthapgeaa in * 


rica; from whence Admiral Joni brought away with him to 7rance 


the Value of twelve Millions of Crowns, according to the Spaniſh Ac- 


Count. 


July 26.] The Earl # Periland and Marſhal Boufflers adjuſted the 
Diflerences between King IWiliam and the Freuch King near Bruſſels, 
without the Privity of any of the Alles, who were treating at Ryſwick. 
And, (Sept. 11.) the Peace was ſigneg between France, Great Britain, 
Stain, and Holland; and ratitied by King I7illiam at Loo the 15th. 

King William concluded this Feace without the Concurrence of the 


Emperor and Umpire, and left them to contend with France alone. 


Dec. 20.) Soon after the Concluſion of the Peace, the Commons 
reſolved, That in a juft Senſe and Ack enen of what great 


. & hings ER Majeſty had done for theſe Kingdoms, a Sum not excecd- 


ing leven hundred thouſand Pounds per Ann. thould be granted to his 


Majeſty during Lite, for. the Support of the Civil Liſt ; the former _ 
Grants being made for a ſhort Space of Time. 


Famary 4.) A Fire happencd at H /izeball, which entirely deftroyed | 
that Palace, except the Baupueting-Houje. | 


Feb. 17.] A Society for the Propagation of the Goſpel in Forcign 
Parts was about this Time erected. | 

May 1698.] A Complaiat being made to the Commons of a Book, 
intitled, 7he Caje of Ireland's being bound by Ads of Parliament in 
England, (Written by HuUtliam Mollineux of Dublin, Eſq;) which de- 
nicd the Dependance of Jre/and on England, as to their being bound 
by Engliſſ Acts of Parliament; they addreſſed his Majeſty, aſſerling 
the Dependance and Subordination OL treland to the Kingdom of 


E land. 


Dec. z.] Jobn N a Quaker, was elected a Member of this 
Parliament for the Borough of (Hipping Wycomb in Com. Bucks ; but 
upon his reiuſing to take the Oaths, a new Writ was iſſued to H cond 


to chuſe another Burgeſs 


Dec. 16.] The 1 reſolved, That all the Land Forces of 


England in 7 Pay, exceeding 7000 Men, (and thoſe conſiſting 


of his Majeſty's natural-born Subjects) be forthwith paid off and 
diſbanded ; they alſo voted, That all the Forces in Jrelaud exceeding 
12,000 ſhould be diſueaded ; and 15,00 Scamen were voted for the 
Sca Service. 

Biſhop Murnet, taking upon him to give the Chatacter of Petrr the 
Criczt, Emperor of Ria, who viſited Eaglaud the preceding Winter, 
fays, He ſeemed deſigned. rather for a Ship- Carpenter, than a Great 
Prince; though 1 in other Places he admits he was a great Genius, 8 
nn oured 10 poliſh his People. 

il 14, 1699 ] The Scots ſettled a Colony at the Ifikmus of Dari ien 
in e about this lime, and called i it Cat Aonid. 

Dec. 14.] The Commons, enqu! ring into the forfeited Eſtates in 
T:</and, found that 49,517 Acres of thoſe Lands had been granted 
to the Earl of Romney, 168,633 Acres to the Earl of e 
135,820 Acics to the Earl I 1'ortland; 20,450 Acres to the 70 mn 

Ate ; 
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Athlone ; 36.1 48 Acres to the Earl of Galway ; and 95, 649 Acres, be- 
ing the private Eftate of King James, and worth 25.995 ( per Amnm, 
to the L2dy Elizabeth Pater, Counteſs of Orkney, a She-Favourite of 
King-l/ "lliam's : Whereupon they reſolved to bring in 2 Bill of Re- 
fumption, and to apply a!! the ſorleited Efates and Intercfts i in Trelund, 


and al! Grants thereof, and of the Rey enues of the Crown there, ſince 


the 13th of February 1638, to the Uſe of the Public. 
It was obſerved. that the Duke of Ornond, the Earl of Mearterouch, 


Genera! Doug“ as, General Talmaſb, the 3 Cuts, Cunmingham, and = 
other Britiſh Gencrals and Ofthcers, ho head , 9 _ Leland. Ps 
been eminently inſtrumental in the Reduction of that Kingdom, had not 


a Foot of Land of all! the fortcired Eſtate s granted them; only Lord 
Gale. a French Refugee, the Earl of © FA 25, ons other Dutch Fa- 
vourites, taſted the Fruits of the Conqueſt, except Mrs. Pilliers, the 
King's Miſtreſs, who had Fang James's private E. ave; in Ireland con- 
terred upon her. | 

Feb. 21.) The Commons walicd on the King with their Reſolu- 
tions, in Relation to the /ri/þ Forfeitutes: In Anſwer to which, his 
Majeſty told them, he thought himſelf obhliged in Juftice to reward 
thoſe who had ſerved well, and particularly in the Reduction of Ire- 
land, out of the Eſtates forlcited to him there; and that their lefſening 
the National Debts, and reſtoring the Public Credit; he thought would 
| beſt contribute to the Honour, IntereR, and Safety, of the Kingdom. 
The Commons reſolved, that whoever adviſed his Majeſty to return 
this Anſwer, had uſed their utmoſt Endeavour to create a Mitunder- 
ſtanding and Jealouſy between the King and his People. 

March 15.) A Treaty of Partition of the Spanish Monarchy was 
concluded END the Maritime Powers and France; hereby Arch- 
duke Charles was to have Spain, and moſt of the reſt of the Spaniſh 


Dominions, except Naples and Sicily, which were atligned to the Dau- 


hin. 

; April 9, 1700.] The Commons reſolved, that an Addreſs be made 
to his Majeſty, that no Perſon, who was not a Native of hi: Dominions, 
except the Prince of Denmark, be admitted to his Niaje ty" Councils in 
England or Ireluud; but, to prevent the preſenting this Addriels, the 
King. went to the Houſe on the 11th Inttant, and prorogned the Par- 
liament to the 23d of May. In this Seſtions an Act bated, to diſſolve 
the Duke of N Marriage with the Lady 9 NMorcluunt, and to 
enable him to marry gain. 

July 30, 17001 I he Dub: co: i Glenceſfer, the only ſurviving Child 
of the Prince and Princeſs of Peumarh, Gicd at HMindir, bing eleven 
Years of Age. And ſoon after, {November 1.) happened the long 
expected Death of Charles II. King Or Spain: He died in the zoth 


Year of his Age, and 36th of his Reign ; and, having been provoked 


by the Partition of his Dominicns by Fon Sers. 22 made his Wit, 


and diſpoſed of his Crown to PH Duke of zu , ſecond Son to the. 


Dauphin of Frauce; and Lewis XIV. cav! 81 im to be proclaimed 


King at Madrid, and put him in Poſlethion gt all the Spaniſh Do- | 


min;ons ; againſt which tac Emperor and thy Pepe proteſted. And 
| ( March 
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{ March 13.) the Engliſh and Dutch preſented Memorials to the French 
Ambaſſador at the Hague, requiring his Maſter to withdraw his Troops 


out of the Spaniſh Netherlands, and allow a ſufficient Barrier for the Se- 


curity of England and the States General; to which the French Ambaſ. 
ſador gave no Anſwer. EC. 

Marth 20] The Houſe of Lords addreſſed his Majeſty upon this 
Event, ſhewing the ill Conſequences of the Treaty of the Partition to 
the Peace and Safety of Europe, and deſired his Majeſty that, for the 
future, he would communicate all Matters of Importance relating to 


his Britiſſh Dominions, to a Council of his natural-born Subjects, whole 


Intereſt it was to conſult the Welfare of their Country; and whoſe Ex- 
perience and Knowledge of their Country would alſo render them 


more capable than Strangers of adviſing his Majeſty in the true Inte- 
reſt of it: They adviſed his Majeſty alto, that in future 'Treaties with 


the French King, he would proceed with ſuch Caution, as might carry 
a rea] Security. ET 5 
March 22.] Ihe Commons addreſſed his Majeſty on the fame Sub- 


ject, laying before him the ill Conſequences of the Treaty of Partition. 
King V illiam, however, wrote a Letter to King Philip, congratulating 


him on his Acceſlion to the '{ hrone of Spain; and the States-General 
alſo congratulated him on his Accetſiun. Ep 
April 23, 1701.) The Commons alſo impeached the four Lords 
that negociated this Treaty, and addreſſed his Majeſty to remove them 
from his Council and Preſence for ever, wiz. John Lord Somers, Ed- 


_ avard Larl of Orford, Charles Lord Hallifax, and William Larl of Port- 


land. The Houle of Lords on the other Side addreſſed his Majeſty to 
paſs no Cenſure upon theſe four Lords, until Judgment was given a- 
gainſt them upon the aboveſaid lmpeachments. „„ 
June 17] The Lords proceeded to the I ryal of the Lord Somers 
in Meſiminſien Hail : And the Commons not appearing, they acquitted 


him, and 6i:mifled the Impeachment, as they did the other three. 


Prince Eugene, the Imperial General, marching into Italy, with an 
Army of 40.000 Men to make good his Imperial Majeſty's Pretenſions 
to the Span | erritories there, they made themielves Maſters of Ca- 
tiglione ſoon aſter their Arrival. | | | | 

Sept. 6.) King James II. died of a Lethargy at St. Germains en Laye 
in France, vn the Gth of September, in the 68th Year of his Age. His 


© 


body was depolited in the Monaſtery of the Benedidines in Parts, and 


his Hcart ſent to the Nunnery of Chai/lot. His Iſſue that ſurvived him 


vere, the Princets Anne of Denmark, whom he had by his tirft Dutchels 
the lady Anne Hyde, eldeit Daughter of Edward Farl of Clarendon. 


"The Legitimacy of his Son James-PFrancis- Edward was dilputed for 
ſome Jime, though that of his Daughter Loui ſa-Marid-Tereſa never 


was. Lheſe tuo he had by Queen Mary, Daughter to Aiphinſs d Eſte. 
Duke of Mcdenr. | | 


Scft. 5.) Upon the Death of King James, the French King imme- 
diatcly cauſed his Son to be proclaimed King of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, by the Name of James INI. At winch King H7/liam and the 


BH Nation were ſo exaiperatcd, that they concluded an Alliance 


with 


OO Io OO) EO OOO ˙ 
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with the Emperor and the States General againſt France, which obtained 
the Name of the Grand Atliance. "of 
Marſhal Villeroy, General of the French and Spaniſh Armies in 1:4ly, — 18 
was about this Lime ſurprized at Cremona in his Bed, and taken Pri- 

ſoner by the Imperial. ifts, commanded by Prince Rupee | in Perſon 

Feb. 26. 1501-2.] Soon after the Concluſion of 7% Grand Alliance, 
his Britiſh Majeſty King William riding from Kenſington towards Hamp- 
ton-Court, was thrown from his Horſe, "and broke his right Collar-bone. 

He was carried to Hampton Court, wire the Bone was ſet, and then re- | 
turned to Kenſington the ſame Evening ET: 

March 2.) His Caſe appearing deſperate, he ape a Commiſſion | | 13 
for paſſing an Act for the further Security of his Perſon, and the Suc- | 
ceſſion of the Crown in the Prote//ant Line; and for extinguiſhing the 
Hopes of the pretended Prince of #/ ales, and all other Pretenders, and 
their open and ſecret Abettors. This was the Act that art enjoined = 
the taking of the Abjuration 88 and was the lait Public Act paſſed | 
in this Reign. 

March & ] About Eight o'Clock in the Morning the King died at 
Kenſington, being in the 5 2d Year of his Age, and the Tath of his Reign, 
March 8, 1701-2.] Anne, the only ſurviving Daughie r of King | 
James II. by the Lady Anne Hyde, eldeſt Daughter of Edvard Karl of | 
Clarendon, ſucceeded to the Crown. Each Houle of Parliament at- "a 
tended her Majeſly with an Addreſs, condoling the Lois of the late | 
King, and congratulating her Acceſſion to the Throne; and aſſuring 4 
her they would aſſiſt and ſupport her in the Throne where God had : . "FR, 
placed her, againſt the pretended Prince of Hates and all her Enemies; | "ey 
and Addreſſes of Condolence and Congratulation immediately tollowed 1 
from all Parts of England. To 4-18 

March 14.] And the Commons reſolved, that the ſame 1 I” is 
that had been ſettled on King William, ſnould be ſettled on her Ma- 
jelty for Lite. 

In the ſucceeding W ar. the Electors of Bawaria and Coluone ak Part 
with the French, as did the two Dukes of If «//embuttle ; but the laſt 
were ſurprized by the Forces of Zeil and Hanover, and compelled to 5 
abandon that Intereſt. Ihe Duke of vave-Gotha allo had engaged 5 
himſelf ta the French, but was obliged by his Neighbours to quit that | 
Side, and come into the Meaturcs of the Confederates ; whereby all #0 
Germany became united againft Trance, Except the two Brothers the | 
Electors of Bawaria and Colene. 


May 4, 1702.] The Queen, the Emperor, and the States-General 
iffucd a Declaration of War again France and Spam, 

There were great Debates in the Council of Great Britaie, con- 
cerning the Management of the ſuture War; whether we ſhould 
make one grand 7 in Hlunders, and the J. 1 General have the 
chief Command of the Conicderate Army thete; or we ſhould only 
turniſh our Quota of 100 5 : and Icave the Dutch to detend their 
( Cunt: y at Home, while e Carried on the Val by dca and in 


the 
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the Spani Weſi-Indies, and haraſſed the Coaſts of France and Spain 
by frequent Deſcents. 

Muy 6.) Ihe Earl of R:chefter, the Queen's Uncle, and his Party, 
were {or a Sea War; but the Earl of Mariborough, by the Intereſt of 
his Counteſs and the Lord Gods'phin, carried it tor a Land War; ; where- 
upon the Ear] of Nocheſer retired from Court. | | 

An Act paſſed this Setlion, to oblige the Jews to maintain and pro- 
vide tor their Proteſtant Children. 

June .] The Parliament of Scotland met on bet M Iajeſty 8  Accef- 
ſion, born the ſame Convention that aſſembled at the Revolution; 
Duke Hamilion, and great Numbers of his Adherents, looking upon 
this Parliament to be diſſolved by the Death of Kin g William, with- 
drew, and refuſed to fit amongſt them; but the Queen' s Commiſſioner, 
the Duke of Queen/borungh, produced her Majeſtys Letter to them, and 
continued the Sefjion. 

Tune 23 | About this Time, William Fuller, having been proſe- | 
cuted and convicted in the King's Bench, for an Impoſtor, and tor pub- 
liſhing certain Libels, the one intitled, Original Letters of the late Ming 
James, Sc. the other, Taventy-fax Depoſitions of Perſuns of Vuclity Py 
H 51th, was ſentenced to ſtand three Times in the Pillory, to be ſent to 
the Houſe of Correction, and to pay a Fine of 1000 Marks. This was 
that Fuller who pretended to prove the Story of the Warming pan, © on 
which ſuch Streſs was laid at the Revolution. | 

Jul.] The French King declaring War againſt the Confederates, 
the States-General gave the Command of their Forces to the Earl of 
Marlborough the Engliſh General, who obliged the French to quit the 
Spaniſh Gelderland the firſt Cam paign, 

Prince Erneft Aupuſius, youngelt Brother to the Elector of Hamer, 
accepted a Commiſſion of Major General from the Earl of Marlborouph, 
= made a Campaign with the Engl ib Troops in the Netherlands this 
ear. 

An Order of Cennet Was 3 that no Officer or 3 of her 
Majeſty's ſhould buy or ſell any Office or Place in her Family or Houſ- 
hold, on Pain ot her Diſpleaſure, and of being removed from her Ser- 
Vice. | 
Aug. 15.] The Duke of Ormond landing with the Confederate 
Forces on the Continent of Spain oppoſite to Cadiz, took Poſſeſſion of 
Port St. Mary's. where the Soldiers committed intolerable Diſorders, 
rifling the Houſes and Churches, and raviſhing the Nuns; which gave 
the n 'ards ſuch an Opinion of their heretical Friends, that they couid 
never be induced to join them in this Expedition, as was expected. 

The Eugliſb Troops under the Duke of Ormond in Spain, deſpairing 
of making themſelves Maſters of Cadiz, re-imbarked and ſet fail for 
England. 

Five Captains of Admiral Solow 8 Squadron i in the 77 22 15 were 
tied on board the Breda, at Port Royal in Jamaica, tor Cowardice and 
Breach of Orders, in an Engagement with Du Caſſe. = 

OF. 
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Od. 1702.] Capt. Kirby and Capt. Vaude were condemned to die; 
and, being ſent to England, were ſhot on board a Ship at Plymouth, not 
being ſuffered to come on Shore. Admiral Bembow, who had his 
Leg ſhattered by a great Shot in the Engagement with Du Cafje, died 
of his Wounds foon after he h2d the Captains condemned who deſerted 
him. 

Of. 12. ] Sir George Rooke and the Duke of Ormord, returning with 
the Confederate Fleet from Cadiz, met with the French Fleet and Spa- 
niſb Galleons in the Port of Vigo in Gallicia; and while the Duke of 
Ormond landed his Forces, and attacked the Caſtle that fecured the 
Harbour, Admiral Hot ſon broke through the Boom that obſtructed the 
Entrance of the Harbour, with infinite Hazard ; and the Lngliſh took 
four Galleons and five large Men of War, and the Dutch five Galleons 
and a large Man of War; and tour other Galleons and about fourteen 
Men of War, were deſtroyed, with Abundance of Plate and rich Ef- 
| fects, and a conſiderable Quantity of Plate was taken. 

OF. 22.] Commiſſioners were appointed by her Majeſty, to treat 
with the Scotch Commiliioners concerning an Union with that King- 
dom. 

New. 8.3 The Earl of Marlborough was taken, by 2 French Party 
from Gelder, in his Return from the Contederate Army to Halland; but 
not being known, and producing a French Pats, after the French had 
- plundered his Boat, he was diſmiſſed, and proc ceeded in his Voyage 

to the Hague. | 
. Jon. i3:] I 6 Dach Re „ Almint7 ander Duſſen arrived at Spit 
head with eighteen hundred Lan Forces, in order to join a Squadron 
of Engliſh Men of War, and make ſome Attempt on the dS panſh Welt- 
Indies; but that Expedition and all Thoughts oi proſecuting the War 
in the 1/ef-Indies, (where only the Fneliſh could reap any Advantage) 

were laid aſide, after it was reſolved the Duke of Mar Iborough ſhould 
maintain an offenſive War in Flanders, to quiet the Minds of the Dutch, 
who dreaded nothing ſo much as an Enemy ſuperior to their Army on 
their Frontiers. 

Feb. 25] 4 Book, intitled, The Hor tefl Way with the Diſſenters, was 
ordered 1 the Commons to be burnt by the Hangman, and the Au- 
thor Daniel! De Fee, to be proſecuted at Law ; the Deſign of this Book 
was to inſinuate, that the Parliament was about to enact * 
Laws to compel the Diſſenters to Conformity. 

Sir Henry Bellafis, Lieutenant General, was found guilty of plun- 
dering the Spantards at Port St. Mary's, by a Court of General Oft- 
cers ; but Sir Charles Hara was acquitted of the Charge 

March 13.] An Addrels was preſented to her Majeſty, by the Epiſ- 
copal Clergy of Scotland, ſnewing how they were unjuſty and violently 
turned out of their Benetices at the Revolution, and intreating her Ma- 
jeſty to compaſſionate them and their numerous Families, who were re- 
duced to a ſtarving Condition, on Account of their adhering to the true 
Primitive and Apottolical Church, of which her Majeſty was a Mem- 
ber: Her Majeſty anſwered, they might be aſſured of her Protection, 
and exhorted them to live peaceably with the Pre/>rieriar Clergy. 5 

. Hebt. 
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Sept. 12, 1703.] The Emperor and the King of the Romans re- 
ſigned their Right to the Dominions of Spain to the Archduke Charles, 
= was thereupon declaied King of Spain, by the Name of Charles 

Sept. 30.] The Commons of Jre/and addreſſed her Majeſty, and 
acknowledged their Dependance on the Crown of England. 

The Commons of Ireland expelled Mr. Aſpil their Houſe, for pub- 
liſhing a Book, whereby he endeavoured to ſhew, that Man might be 
tranſlated to eternal Life without dying. 7 

Av. 26.] About N began the moſt terrible Storm that had 
been known in England, the Wind South-Weſt, attended with Flaſhings | 
of Lightning; it uncovered the Roofs of many Houſes and Churches, 
blew down the Spires of feveral Steeples and Chimnies, and tore whole. 
Groves of Trees up by the Roots; the Leads of ſome Churches were 
rolled up like Scrolls of Parchment ; and ſeveral Veſſels, Boats, and 
Barges, were ſunk in the River Thames; but the Navy Royal ſuſtained 
tc greateſt Damage, being juſt returned from the Straits; four third 
Rates, one ſecond Rate, tour fourth Rates, and many others of leſs 
Force, were caſt away upon the Coaſt of England, and above 1500 
Seamen loſt, beſides thoſe that were caſt away in Merchant ſhips. 

Dec. 17.] A Ditpute happened at this Time between the two 
Houles, in the Caſe of AH and HY bite, concerning the Right of de- 
termining controverted Elections. Ihe Commons reſolved, That the 
Right of an Elector to vote was cognizable only in their Houle ; and 
that Aſbly having brought his Action againſt the returning Officer for 
not receiving his Vote, was guilty of a Breach of Privilege, and fo were 
all the Lawyers, Attorneys, and other Perſons concerned in this Cauſe. 

The Lords on the contrary reſolved, That if any Elector's Vote was 
refuſed, he had a Right to bring his Action; and that the Commons 
deterring People to bring their Actions, was hindering the Courle of 

uſtice. 5 5 | | WD 

King Charles III. arriving at Spithead, the Duke of Somerſet, Maſter 
of the Horſe, brought him a Letter from her Majeſty, and invited him 
to Hind/or, where he arrived the 2qgth, and on the 31ft returned with | 
the Duke of Somer/e! to his Seat at Petworth in Suſſex : He ſet ſail for 
Portugal the th of January, but being put back by contrary Winds, it 
was the 27th of February before he arrived at Liſbon. 

The Queen at this Time revived the Order of the Thiſtle in Scot- 
bud. | | | 1 = 
Abril 8. 1504.] At the breaking up of the Parliament, a Libel 
was publiſhed, called, Legions humble Addreſs to the Houſe of Lords 
ſetting forth, that the Houte of Commons had betrayed their Truſt, 
given up the People's Liberties, and were become an unlawful Aﬀem- 
bly, and ought to be depoſed by the {ſame Rule that oppreſſed Sub- 
Jects. have in all Ages depoſed bloody und tyranaical Princes; and 
that the Iytanny of five hundred Ulurpeis was no more to be * 

| than 
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than one; ſince no Number or Quality of Perſons could make that 
lawful, which in its Nature was not lo. 

The Engliſh and Dutch Forces being arrived in Portugal, to the 
Number of 12,000 Men; the Enzliſh under the Command of Duke 
| Schomberg, and the Dutch under the Command of General Fagel; King 
Charles III. publiſhed a Declaration, inviting his Spaniſh Subject: to 
join him. 

May 18.] Count IPratiſlaw, the Imperial Miniſter in Eeplaud, Loni 


repreſented the Diſtreſs the Empire was reduced to by the Conjunction 


of the French and Bawvariens, and the Inſurrection of the Malecontents 
in Hungary ; it was agreed between the Queen of Ereat-Briſain and 


the States- General, that the Duke of Marlborough ſhould advance to- 


wards the Danube with a powerful Reinforcement of the Contederate 
Troops, and join the Imperialiſls; and accordinely the Duke began his 
March on the 18th of May 17 8, N. 8 and joined the Imperialiſu 


commanded by Prince Vis of Baden, at WWe/terftetten, the 22d of 
June; and on the 2d of Juby attacked the Bavarian Intrenchments 


at Schellenberg near Donawert, and carried them after a very ſharp Diſ- 
pute. 

The Scets paſſed an AQ the 5th 5 Auguſt, called, The PE of Security, 
wherein they enacted, That it the Queen died without Iſſue, the States 
of that Kingdom ſhould have Power to nominate a Succeflor, provided 
ſuch Succeſſor be not the Succeſſor of the Crown of England; and for 


their future Security againſt Englund, they enacted, That the whole Pro- 


teflant Heritors, and all the Burghs, ſhould provide themſelves with 


Fire-arms for all the ſenſible Men who were Proteſtants, and they thould | 


be diſciplined once a Month. 

July 23.] The Contederate Fleet commanded by Sir Gew ge Roole, 
having 4.50 Gibraltar a whole Day, manned all the Boats in the 
Fleet, which having landed, their Ivien climbed over the Rocks, and 
made themſelves Maſters of the Outworks at once, and the Prince of 


Heſſe making a Deicent with a Bod uf Land Forces at the iame Time 


g 
in another Place, the Gan agreed to ſurrender on the 24th. 


Aug. 4.) The Contederate Army, under the Command of Prince 


Eugene and the Duke 0: Marlvorovgh, tought the French and Bava- 


rians, under the Command ot the Eicctor of Bavaria, Marſhal Tal- 


lard, and Marſhal Marin, at Hechſiet, and obtained a compleat Vic- 


tory; Marſhal / hard und upwards of 13,000 French and Bawarians 
were taken Priſoners, and near 20,000 killed, wounded, or drowned 
in the Danube. There were taken alſo by the Allies above 109 Pieces 
of Cannon, 24 Mortars, 129 Colours, i71 Standards, 17 Pair of 
Kettle Drums, 3:00 't ents, with their Treaſure, Baggage, Ammu— 


nition, Wc. Nor did this V ictory coſt the Allies leſs than 15,000 Men 


killed or wounded. = 
Aupujl 13] The Confederate Fleet, under the Command of Sir 
George Nocte, engaged the Y commanded by the Count De 


Thoulouſe ; the Engliſh baving ipent great Part of their Shot before 
Gibrahar, wanted Amwunicion, or they had gained a compicat Vic- 


tory: 


* 
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tory: However, the French were ſo battered, that they declined re- 
newing the Engagement che next Day, and never attempted to diſpute 
the Dominion of the Seas with the Confederates afterwards, during the 
War. 1 
Dec. 5] The Commons reſolved, That the five Hyleſtury Men, who 
brought Actions againſt the Conſtables of that Town, for not allowing 
their Votes at the laſt Election of Members of Parliament, were guilty 
of a Breach of Privilege, and ordered them to be committed to Neu- 
gate; whereupon the Jyle/bury Mien brought their Habeas Corpus, and 
the Cafe was heard in the Court of Kiny's-Bench ; but the were re- 
manded to \:2:gate, and their Council, Solicitors, fc. voted guilty of 
a Breach of Privilege. : | e | 
The Lords on the contrary reſolved, That the Commons aQed 
arbitrarily and illegally, and that where an Officer refuted to admit an 
HeRor to poll, he might lau fully bring an Action againſt the Officer. 
Feb. 8] The Commons about this I ime addreſſed her Majeſty, that 
ſhe would ufe her Intereſt with the Allies, that they might next Year 
{urnith their ſeveral:compleat Quota's by Sea and Land. 1 
The Duteh withdrew a Squadron, Part of their Quota of Ships, 
juſt before the Pattie of Malaga, and employed them in convoying 
their Merchant Ships, otherwite that Victory had been more com- 
pleat. | | — | + 
g March 14 ] An Act received the Royal Aﬀent this Seſſion, for the 
better enabling her Majeſty to grant the Honour and Manor of HWeood- 
flock, with the Hundred of Molton, to the Duke of Marlborough and 
his Heirs, in Conſideration of the eminent Services by him performed 
to her Majeſty and the Public. | 
Admiral Leak turprized the French Squadron, under the Command of 
Admiral Ponti, before Gibraltar ; took three French Men of War, de- 
firoyed ſeveral others, and relieved the Place a ſecond Time; where-_ 
upon the French and Spaziards raiſed the Siege. . „ 
May 8, 1705.) Lenpuld, Emperor of Germany died, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by Tojeph his eldeſt Son. | 


Aug. 7] Ihe Duke of Marlborough being about to attack the French 
at Overyſ/che in the Netherlands, the Deputies of the States oppoſed it, 
and refuſed to let the Pusch Troops engage, which the Duke highly re- 
ſented. = 

Sept. 1.] A Pamphlet called, The Memorial of the Church of Eng- 
land, was preſented at the O Bai, and ordered to be burnt by the 
Hangman. The Deſign of it was to ſhew, that the Miniſtry were 
contriving the Deftruction of the Church, and countenanced its great- 
eſt Enemies. . | 8 3 

O2. 4.] King Charles III. and the Earl of Peterborough, landing in 
Cata'omin, beſicged Barcelona, which capitulated; and the whole Pro— 
vince of Catalnia, except Roſes, declared for King Charles III. 

An Act paſſed this Seffion for the Amendment oi the Law, and better 
Advancement of Jutlice. | | | 

Ajril id, 1505.] The Lords Commiſfioners of the reſpective 

| Kingdoms 
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Kingdoms of England and Scotland met the firſt Time for treating of 


an Union. 


May 12.] The French having laid Siege to Barcelona, raiſed the 


Siege precipitately, leaving behind them 106 Braſs Cannon, 23 Mor- 


tars, and prodigious Quantities of Ammunition and Proviſion, aud 


their wounded Men. 


The ſame Morning, about 9 o clock, there happened almoſt a total 


Eclipſe of the Sun. 

On Mit- Sunday 1506, the Duke of Marlborough obtained a Victory 
over the Elector of Bavaria and Marſhal Villeroy at Ramillies; ſeveral 
thouſands of the Enemy were killed, and 6000 taken, with great Part 
of their Artillery and Baggage. The Loſs on the Part of the Confe- 
derates was very inconſiderable. 


The Duke of Marlborough was in great Danger at this Battle, being = 


ſingled out by ſome of the moſt reſolute of the Enemy, and falling 
from his Horſe at the ſame Time, had been killed or taken Priſoner, 


if ſome of the Britiſh Foot had not come ſeaſonably to his Aſſiſtance; 


and he had afterwards a greater Eſcape, a Cannon-Ball having taken 
off the Head of Colonel Bing ſield, as he was remounting his Grace, 
as appears by an Inſcription on the Colonel's Tomb in We/iminſter- Abbey. 


Immediately after this Battle, the States of Flanders aſſembled at Ghent, 


formally recognized King Charlies III their Sovereign. And ( May 13.) 


the Confederates took Poſſeſſion of Louvain, Bruſſels, Mechlin, Ghent, 
Oudenarde, Bruges, Antwerp, and ſeveral other conſiderable Places in 
Flanders and Brabant, made their Submiſſion, and acknowledged King | 


Charles their Sovereign. 

The Engliſh had ten thouſand Land-men on Board the Fleet this 
Summer, on Pretence of making a Deſcent in France, and half of 
them periſhed on Board for want of Neceſſaries; whereas had they 


been ſent to Sparn at this Time, that Kingdom had infallibly ſubmitted 


to King Charles; but then the Earl of Feterborcmgbh would have had 
too great a Share of the Honour of putting an End to the War: for 
which Reaſon Spain was fatally neglected, till the French King poured 
his Troops into that Kingdom, and rendered the Reduction of it im- 
practicable. For (June 24.) the Marquis das Minas and the Earl of 
Gatvay having taken Poſſeſſion of Madrid, and proclaimed King Charles 


in that City, Toledo and ſeveral other Towns made their Submiſſion ; 3 


but (Aug. 5.) King Philip's Troops took Poſſeſſion of Madrid again; 
and Toledo, Lalamarca, and the other Towns in Caftile, declared for 
him, when they diſcovered the Weakneſs of the Allies. 


Sept. 7.) The Duke of Savvy and Prince Eugene attacked the French | 


in their Intrenchments before J urin, and obtained a compleat Victory ; 


and the Duke of Savoy entered in Triumph the tame Day into his 


capital. City, which was reduced to the greateſt Extremity, havin 

endured a jour Months Siege. In this Engagement the Duke of Or- 
leans and Viarthal Marin were wounded ; the Marſhal mortally, and 
near 5000 of the French killed; the Allies took 150 Pieces of Cannon, 
50 Mortars, 7000 Priſoners, and all the Tents, Baggage, and Pro- 
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viſion belonging to the French Army, and this wich very little Loſs on 
the Part of the Allies. 

Sir John Leak tailed to Majorca, which ſubmitted to King Charles, 
as Ivica did ſoon after. The City and the greateſt Part of the Dutchy 
of Milan alſo ſubmitted to the Imperialiſit. About this Time Don 
Pedro King of 1 died, and was ſucceeded by his eldeſt Son Don 

_— 
7 Dec. 16.] The Duke of Mar "RENT" having had great Succeſs this 
Campaign, the Queen gave the Royal Aﬀent to an AQ for ſettling on 
him and his Poſterity a Penſion of 50001. per Annum, out of the 
Poſt-Office, for the more honourable Support ot their Dignities, in like 
Manner as his Honours and Dignities, and the Honour and Manor of 


Il called, and the Houle of Blenheim, were already ſettled upon them. 


March O.] The Bill tor ratiſying the Union of the two Kingdoms of 


| England and Scotland received the Royal Aſſent. 


The principal Articles were, that the Succeſſion to the Crown ſhould | 
be ſettled as in England. | 

That the united Kingdom ſhould be repreſented in one Parliament. 

That there ſhould be Freedom ot Trade to all the Britiſb Dominions. 

hat Scotland ſhould raiſe 48,000 JI. when the Land- Tax in England 
ſhould be 45. in the Pound, and raile 1,997,765 J. That the Scots 
ſhould receive 391,085 J. as an Equivalent for what they thould be 
charged with towards the Debts of England. 

That the Laws for the Regulation of Trade, Cuſtoms, and Exciſes, 
ſhould be the ſame in Scotland as England. The reſt of the Laws of 
Scotland to remain as before, but alterable by Parliament ; the Court 
of Seſſion, and other Courts of Law, to remain in Scotland as before. 
Sixteen Peers of Scot/and ſhail fit in the Britiſh Houſe of Lords, and 
torty-tive Repreſentatives for Scotland in the Houſe of Commons. All 
the Peers of Scotland to be Peers of Great Britain, and enjoy all Pri- 
vileges as the Peers oi Enpland do, e except fitting in the Houle of Lords, 
and upon Tryals of Peers. 

The reſpettive Churches of Enpland and Scotland were confirmed in 
their Rights and Privileges as fundamental and eſſential Conditions of 
the Union. 

An AQ alſo paſſed for diſcharging ſmall Livings from their firſt 
Fruits and Tenths, and all Arrears thcreot. | 

March 13.] A Treaty was concluded at this Time between Prince 
Eugene on the Part of the Imperialiſis, and Prince Vaudemont on the Part 


of France; whereby it was agreed, that the French ſhould evacuate 


Final, the Caſtle of Milan, Mirandola, Mantua, Sabionetta, Ci emona, and 
all the other Places the French were poſſeſſed of in Haß. 

April 5, 1707. On the other Hand, the French and Spaniards, 
under the Command of the Duke of Berwick, entirely defeated the 


. Conlederates, commanded by the Marquis das Minas and the Earl of 


Calavay, at ee the Portuguije Horſe abandoned the Foot at 
the fuſt Charge, and the whole Body were cut to © Peres or made Pri- 
ſoners. 

Valencia, 
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Valencia, Saragoſa, Requena, Aativa and ley a, were reduced 
by King Philip immediately after the Battle of Almanza, the Allies 
not being able to protect them. Valencia and Arragon, being abandon- 
ed allo by the Allies, were obliged to pay large Sums by way of Pun- 
iſhment for their Revolt; they were deprived of their antient Piivi— 
leges, and ſuffered all the Barbarities and Infults that a provoked Prince 
could inflit on a People that had attempted to dethrone him. In the 
mean Time ( July 6) Naples ſubmitted to King Charles. 

July 10] The Duke of Savoy and Prince Eupene, by the AMſt- 
ance of Admiral Shove! and the Confederate F leet, patſed the Var 
with an Army of 40,000 Men, and marching through Provence, laid 
Siege to Thoulon ; but the Duke of Save finding the taking of Thou- 


lin impracticable. he cauſed the Town to be bombarded, and retited 


from before it; and repaſſed the Var without being attacked by the 
French in his retreat. The unaccountable Conduct of the Allies this 
Campaign, loſt them aimoſt all the Advantages they had gained by a_ 
long Series of Succeſs ; forty thouſand Men were employed in that 
unlucky Project of beſieging Thoulen, and fifteen thoutand more de- 
tached to Naples, while Spain was entirely neglected; the miſerable 
People, who had declared for King Charles, were pertectly facriiiced 
to his Rival King Philip, when there was no Manner of Necetlity for 
it. If half the Men employed againſt Thoulon and Naples had been 
ſent to Spain this Year, Charles had been eſtabliſhed on that '] brene, 
and Naples would have fallen of Courſe; but, by ſending ſo great a 
Body of Troops to Naples, not only Spain was loſt, but the Attempt 
on 7 huulon probably miſcarried; at leaſt this was one Reaſon that En- 
terprize did not ſucce2d ; but there was another on which great Streſs 
was laid, and that was the Inaction of the Duke of Marlborough this 
| Campaign, who neither attempted a Siege, nor made one Motion by 
way of Diverſion, but ſuffered the French to march to the Relief of 
Tboulon, without giving them any Diſturbance on the Side of Flanders. 

Oct. 22.] Admiral „vel, with the Confederate Fleet from the 
Mediterranean, as he was coming home, apprehending himſelf near 
the Rocks of Scilly about Noon, and the Weather heazy, he brought 
too, and lay by till Evening, when he made a Signal for lailing: what 
induced him to be more cautious in the Day than in the Night is not 
known; but the Fleet had not been long under Sail, before his own 
Ship che Aſſociation, with the Eagle and Romney, were daſhed to Pieces 
_ the Rocks of Scilly, and all their Men loft. | 

Nov.] Elias Mariae, John Aude, and Nicholas Facio, French Refu— 
gees, pretending to be Prophets, were convicted as Impoſtors and Diſ- 
turbers of the Publick Peace. 

March 5.] Advice was brought to St. James s that the Chevalier de 
St. George was come to Dunkirk, and Preparations were making to 
invade her Majeſty's Dominions ; and ſoon after we heard that he 
was failed to Scotland: Whereupon Sir George Byng purſued him thi- 
ther, and firing a Gun in the Evening for the Fleet to come to an 
Anchor, the Enemv, who arrived there a little before, were alarmed, 
and the next Morning wete diſcovered ſtanding out to Sca; Sir George 
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gave Chace, and took one of the Enemies Men of War called the 
Saliſbury, with ſeveral Engliſh and French Officers and Gemilemen on 
Board. 

May 28, 1508.) About the ſame Time Commodore Wager, with 
a Squadron of four Eng/: ſp Men of War, engaged ſeventeen Spaniſh 
Galleons near Carthagena in America; of which the Spaniſh Admiral, 
reckoned to be worth Thirty Millions of Pieces of Light, was blown 
up, and the Rear Admiral taken; Commodore Mager's Share only of 
this Prize amounted to 160,000 /. and upon his Return Home he was 
made Rear Admiral for this Service. | 

June 30. The Affair of the ninth Electorate being adjuſted, the 
three Colleges of the Empire reſolved to admit the Elector of Hanover to 
ſit and vote in the Electoral College, which had been oppoſed for fix- 
of RE 
July 11.) The Dukes of Burgundy and Berry, and the Chevalier d& 
Fe. George, having taken the Field with the Duke of Vendeſme, and laid 

Siege to Ougenarde, were attacked near that Place by the Duke of 
Marlborough and Prince Eugene, defeated, and forced to retire to 
Ghent ; ſix thouſand of their T roops were made Priſoners, and a great 
Slaughter made among their Foot. 

Auguſt 12.] Sir Jobn Leak, with the . Fleet, 20d ſome 
Land Forces on Board, arrived before Cagliari, the Capital of Sardinia ; 

and the Iſland declared for King Charles III. the next Day. _ 

Sept. 28.] A great Convoy marching from Oftend to the Siege of 
Liſle, undef the Command of Major General Webb, was attacked near 
Wrinnendale by 24,000 French, commanded by the Count de la Mothe ; 
but the French were defeated, and the Convoy arrived ſafe at Li/le 
the zoth. Major General W:bb gained immortal Honour by this 
Victory, the Enemy being near treble their Number, with a Train of 
Artillery, which he wanted. About the fame Time (Sept. zo.) the 
Iand of Minorca, with the commodious Harbour of Port- Mabon, 
was reduced to the Obedience of King Charles III. by n. Genera! 
Stanhope. 

0 Py 28.] His Royal Highneſs Prince George of Denmark: her Bri. 
t1ih Majeſty's Conſort, died at Kenſington of an Aſthma. Soon after 

which (Nev. 18.) the Parliament of Great Britain met, being the firſt 
| Parliament after the Union. | 

The Campaign in Flanders concluded with the taking Liſle, Ghent, and 
Bruges, by the Allies. 

Be the Br itih Parliament an Act paſſed for preſerving the Privilege: 

 Anibatſadors, and other Public Minifters of Foreign Princes and 

States: And another Act for the Public Regiſtering of Deeds, Con- 
veyances, Wills, and Mortgages within the County of Mzdlc/ex. 

Tune 9, 1709] About "the Beginning of this Month fix or ſeven 
thouſand Palatines were brought over into England, recommended as 
vieat Objects cf Charity ; being driven out of their Country by the 
French on Account of Religion, as was ſaid. 

Sept. 11.} "The Battle of Elaregnies, or Malplaquet, near Mons, was 
(ought : Atter a very obttinate Vilpute, the Allies forced the Intrench- 
ments 
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ments of the French, with the Lois of about 20,000 Men; and "the 
Enemy retired in good Order, having loſt about half that Num- 
ber; nor were the Allies in a Condition to purſue them far. Marſhal 
Villars being wounded in the Beginning of the Action, Marſhal 
Boulflers AT upon him the Command of the Fi euch Army during toc 
Engagement. 

Nov. 5.] The following Winter Dr. 77 wry Socheverel preached that 
Sermon before the Lord NI yorand Aldermen at St. Pau/'s which gave 
ſo much Offence ; he ſeemed to charge the Miniftry with being falſe 
Brethren to the Church they pretended to be Members of: Wich be— 
ing complained of in the Houſe, 


Dec. 13.] The Commons refolved, that the Sermon cached bs 


Dr. Satheverc! * the Ailizes = Derby ih. 15th of Aueuſt laſt, and the 
Sermon preached by him at St. Paul's rhe -th of November, were ma- 


licious, (candalo1%, and 05 Jäbels, £3 ghiy reflecting upon her 
Majel.y and het Governmenm, the late happy Revolution, and the Pro- 


te/lant Succe on | 

Jan. 13.) Article of Impe: achmen were carried up t the 1 ords 
againſt Di: Sa here, and ne vac brought to his Trial in Hey; . 
| Hall : His: C 6unci were Sir Sz in 3 Mr. Doll, ir. Phipps, 
Mtr. Dee, and Mr. Henchman. 

The Mob that attended Dr. Sache W to bis Trial, attacked Ar. 
Burzeſſes's Meeting-houſe, and having pulled down the Fulpit, Pews, 
Sc. made a Bonfite of them in Liacolu 3. Inn Field;. © 

March 23.] The Doctor being convicted of a Mi {demeanor, the 
Commons went up to the Houſe of Lords, and demanded Judgment a- 
gainſt him; and the Doctor being brought to the Lords Bar, and made 
to kneel, the Lord Chancellor pronounced his Sentence, viz. That he 
ſhould forbear to preach during the Term of three Years: And that 


his two printed Sermons referred to in the ef e ſhould be 


burnt | elore the Royal Exchange on the 27th Inſtant by the Hangman, 
in the Preſence of the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs. 

It was ordered by the Houſe of Lords at the fame Time, that the 
Axford Decrees, lately publiihed in a Vamphle:, intitled, An ent“ 
Cuynfutatian of Mr. Hoadley's Rock of the Original of Government, 
ſhould be burn: by the Hangman on the 2th Inn, and they were 
burnt e 

An AQ pafſed for the Tacouragement of Lexralos this de eon, b 
veſting the Copies of printed Books in the Authors, or Furchaters g. 
ſuch Copizs, during the Times therein mentioned. 

1710.] Four Indean Kings of the /: o3uots, or Six Nations, which 
lie between New Enzland end French Cana, had an Audience 0i the 
Queen in April 17510 ; wherein they made great Proſefſions of their Re- 


ſolutions to ſupport the ene liſꝭ Interelt againſt the Frentn; and dehred 


her Majeſty would ſend a Reinforcement of Troops, and Mtithonaries to 
inſtruct them in the Chriſtian Religion. 

Tune 15.) The City of Donay ſurrendeted to the Allies after 14 
Siege of ux Wecks, the Allie: having loſt eight thouſand Mun be. ole 
it. 5 | 

v 
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# July 20] A Treaty of Pacification was entered upon at Gertruden- 
burg * wherein the Dutch Miniſters managed the Affair for Great-Bri- 
tain and the reſt of the Allies; 3 but broke off the Treaty, becauſe the 
French King refuſed to allift in dethroning his Grandſon, King Philip 
of Spain, though he conſented to every other Demand; particularly 
to acknowledge the Queen's Title ; to give the Dutch, the Empire, 
and the Duke of Savoy their Barrier, and deliver up four of the ſtrongeſt 
Towns in Flanders, on ſigning the Preliminaries ; and offered to con- 
tribute his Quota of Money towards dethroning his Grandſon, if he re- 
fuſed to quit Spain ; but Biſhop Burnet relates, that the Briliſb Miniſtry 
were determined at that Time not to make Peace, until France, as well 
as Spain, ſhould be conquered which was the Reaſon that theſe advan- 
tageous Terms were refuſed. 

Aug. i1 ] The King of Spain, Char les III having obtained 4 Vic- 
tory over his Rival King Philip at Sarageſſa, took Poſſeſſion of Madrid 
again; but not being reinforced, was obliged to retire fipm thence a- 
gain, and quit that Capital to his Rival. 

Set. The Earl of Godolphin, Lord Treaſurer, Lord cia 
Coabrer, and the whole Miniſtry were changed at this "Time ; and 
Mr. Harley, the Earl of Racheſer, and their Friends introduced in 
their Stead Againſt which the Directors of the Bank at Home, and 
the Imperial and Dutch Miniſters from Abroad, repreſented the 
ditma} Conſequences, that were likely to attend this Change, to her 
Majeſty. | 

Det. .1 ] The Army of the Allies i in Hain dividing in their Retreat 
ſrom Madrid towards Catalonia, General Stanhope, with eight Battalions 
oi Fnpli af Foot and eight Squadrons of Horſe, was ſurrounded by the 
French and Spaniards in Bribuepa, and made Pritoners ; but General 

C/a1cmberg, with the other Part of the Army, engaged the French and 
df aniaris next Day. and defeated them ; after which Sraremberg con- 
linued his March to Catalonia. 

Great Frauds vere diſcovered in victualling the Navy at this Time, 

the Scamen being cheated of half the Proviſions the Government al- 
lowed them. 

Mr. Harlzy was ſtabbed by Count Guiterd,” a French Re ſugee, in 
the Council Chamber; but the Wound did not prove mortal. 

In the Year 1711, it was reſolved to build Fifty new Churches in 
London 3nd efiminſler and the Queen promoted the patling of an 
Act of Parliament in order to effect it. 

The Prince of ., Stadtholder of Friefland, Father of the late 
Prince of Oruige, was drowned, as he paſſed over a Ferry near Mar- 
dyke, in his Coach, on the 3d of Tuly 1711. 

Mr. Meſuager arrived at London trom Frame, with Propoſals of Nane 
in Auguſt, 1711. 

A ſtrong Squadron of Ships, wich Land Forces on board, com- 
manded by dir Howenden Walker, being tent to {\erv- England, to aſſiſt 
the Northern Colonies in the Reduction of Quebec, the People of 
New-Enzland were ſo Glatory in their Preparations, that the Seaſon 
for fat ling up the ser St. Laurence was paſſed, and ſeveral of the 

Trantports, with 800 Soldiers on board, were caſt away in the —_— 
; of 
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of that River; whereupon the Fleet returned to England without ef- 
fecting any Thing. 

The ſame Year, wiz. on the 12th of 0:7ober, 1711, Charles III. 
King of Spain was elected Emperor by the Name of Charles VI. He 
diſſuaded the Princes of the Empire and the Dutch. from entering 


into a Treaty of Peace with France ; and Baron Þ; hmar, the Mi- 


niſter of Hanover, preſented a Memorial to the Zritzh Court againit 


her Majeſty's treating of Peace: Mr. Sr. Jahn, Secretary of State, 
however notified to the Foreign Miniſters at London, that the Queen 


had appointed the Conferences to begin at Ut echt on the iſt of Ja- : 


nuary O. 8. 
The Commons addreſſed her Majeſty. ad aſſured her they had an 
entire Confidence in her Wiſdom and Goodnels, in ſettling the Terms 


of Peace; but the Lords adviſed her to make no Veace, unleſs the 


Trench gave up Spain and the He- Indies. 

Dec. 21.] About the ſame Time, the Commons e e to 
her Majeſty, that the Duke of Marlhorounh had converted to his 
own Uſe above half a Million of the Publick Money; and that Sit 
Robert Walpole had taken a thouſand Guineas of the Contractors for 
Forage in Scotland . Whereupon the Duke and Dutcheſs of Marl- 
berouęh were turned out of all their Places, which brought them in 
upwards of ſixty-two thouſand Pounds per Annum, belides what the 
Duke made abroad, which amounted to as much more ; and Sir Ro- 


bert Walpole was expelled the Houſe of Commons, and tent to the 


Tower. 

Prince Eugene of Sawoy v. was ſent over to e about this Time, by 
the Emperor, to diſſuade the Queen from concluding a Peace. 
Twelve Peers were created, or called to the Houſe of Lords, in 


the Month of December, that the Court might have a Majority in ther 


Houſe. 

'The firſt genera] Conference, on the Treaty of Peace, was held a 
Utrecht on the 18th of January, 1711-12. 

March 4.] The Commons repreſented to her Majeſty the Injuitice 


of her Allies, in throwing their Share of the Charges of the War 


upon Englund; ſhewing, that our Expence at the Beginning of the 
War did not amount to four Millions; whereas it was now 1ncreated 
to near ſeven Millions, by the Deficiencies of her Allies: That the 
States General were irequently deficient rwo Thirds of their Quota 
of Shipping, and that in the Ne therlands they were deficient 20,090 
Men, and had withdrawn almoſt all their Forces from Spain; and 
that the Auſtrians, whom it concerned moſt, had but one Regiment 
there; whereas the Eng/ih maintained ſixty thoutand Men in Spain 
and Portupal, and the Charges of Shipping for that Service amounted 


to eight Millions Sterling; and that Eny/nnd had expended above her 


Quota i in this War, nineteen Millions; all which the late Miniſtry con- 
nived at, and, in many Inſtances contrived and encouraged upon pti- 
vate Views. 
March 17] A Proclamation was iſſued in this Month, offering a a 
Reward of 100/. to any one that ſhould diſcover a Mobank, Gentle- 


men 
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men ſo called, who infeſted the Streets of London this "OL and di- 
verted themſelves with pinking, that is, maiming and wounding People 
in the Street with their drawn Swords. A Nephew of Prince Eugent's, 

is ſaid, was one of them, who had his ales beat out by a Chairman 
wick his Pole. | 

1712] Ihe Duke of Ormond. who was conſtituted General | In 

F. Wade in the Room of the Duke of Mar/borouph, declared to Prince 
E:gene, that her Majeſty, having a near Protpe& of Peace, had 
given him Orders not to act offenſively; and on the 6th of June, 

1712, the Queen communicated the Terms of Peace to the Parlia- 
ment; whereby New/ounlland, Nova Scotia, New Britain, and Hudſon's 
Bay, were yielded to Great Britain, and Gibraltar and the Ifland of 
Minorca, with Port Mahon, were confirmed to this Crown: And both. 
the Lords and Commons thereupon aſſured her Majeſty, that they re- 
lied entirely on her \Witdom to finith the great Work of Peace ſhe had 
entered upon. 

The French having agroed to deliver up Dunkirk to the Britiſh Forces, 
Brigadier Hiil was ſent from Engiand with 4000 Men to take Foſſe fon 
of it, which he did on the 7th of July, i712. 

Prince Eugene, with the Forces of the Allies and the Britiſh, rer. 
cenaties, ſeparating from the Duke of Ormond's Army on the 5th, 
the Duke cauled a Ceflation of Arms between Great Britain and 
France to be proclaimed in his Camp the next Day, as the French 
General,. Marſhal Villars, did in his Camp at the fame Jime; and 
the Duke of Or mond detached a Body of I'roops to reinforce the 
Garriſon of Dunbirłé. Marſhal Villars, on the 19th of Juy, O. 8. 
attacked the Earl of Albemarle, who commanded a Detachment of 
Prince Eugene's Army, which he defeated, and took the Earl Pri- 
ſoner with 3020 of his Men: He afterwards took Marchiennes, where 
the Allies had laid up vaſt Magazines, and made the Garriſon Pri- 
ſoners of War: He alſo took Douay and Queſuey, with their Garri- 
ons; which complicated the Number of forty Battalions the French 
had taken or Er, lince the Defeat at Denain on the 19th Gi 

uly. 
7 Ihe Peace was ſigned at Urrecht by the Miniſters of Great Britain 
and France, and by the reſt of the Allies, NN the Emperor and Em- 
pire, on the zoth of March, 1713. 

1713 ] Ihe Scots being uneaſy at the extending the Malt- Tax to 
Scotiand, as well as at the Judgment of the Houle of Peers in Prejudice 
of their Peerage, demanded a Diffolution of the Union ; which being 
put to the Vote in the Houte of Lords, it was carried, againſt Citloiving 
the Union of the two Kingdoms, but by four Voices. 

Upon evacu: ating Ca mia by the Allies, the Catalans poſſeſſed them- _ 
ſclves of Helena, and declared War againſt their Sovereign King 
11th, Ginginelndemnity procured tor them by the _ ot Great 
B71. ain. 

Ihe Jicaty of Peace was ſigned, between Great Britain and Spain, 
on the 1zth of July, 173 2. 

The principal Articles of Peace between Great Britain and France 

we:s, that the Proteſtant Succeilion mould take Place; that France 
: and 
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and Spain ſhould never be ſubje& to the ſame Sovereign; that Pauli- 
ſhould be demoliſhed ; that Newfoundland, Nowa- Scotia, - ww Pritann, 
Hudſon's Bay, and the French Part of the Iſland of St. ( brifiopher* s, ſnoul 

be yielded to Great Britain, and that a jult and reaſonable Satisfaction 
ſhould be given to all the Allies. 

The chief Articles between France and Sawoy were, that the Iſland of 
Sicily ſhould be aſſigned to the Duke of Sawyy, with the Title of King ; 
that France ſhould give the Duke of Sawyy a ſufficient Barrier againſt 
France, and that on Failure of Iſſue of King Philip, the Duke ſhould 
ſucceed to the Crown of Sparn. 

To the Dutch, France yielded up Luxembure, | Namur, C Wee, Me- 
nin, Tournay, Furnes, Fort Mnaque, Loo, Dixmude, and Ypres, tor thei) 
Barrier; and the Dutch reſtored Life, Aire, Bethune, and St. Venant to 
France; and the Queen of England prevailed on Leauis XIV, to telcaſe 
all the Proteftants on board the Gallies, on Condition they tranſported 
themſelves out of his Dominions. 

A Complaint being made to the Commons. of a pamphlet, intitled, 


The Criſ+s, (ot which Mr. Steele acknowledged himſelf the Author) they 


voted it to be a ſcandalous and ſeditious Libel, highly reflecting on her 
Majeſty, the Nobility, Clergy, Gentry, and Univerſities, maliciouſly 
inſinuating. that the Proteſtant Succetion was in Danger; and tha: 
Richard Steele, the Author, be expelled the Houſe. 


Baron Schutz, Miniſter from Hanover, demanded of the Lord Chan- 


cellor, a Writ for ſummoning the Electoral Prince, as Duke of Cam- 
bridge, to the Houſe of Lords; and her Majefty gave Directions for 
iNuing the Writ, but reſented the Demand fo highly, that ſhe forbid the 
Baron the Court. 

Both Houſes of Parliament addreſſed her Majeſty at this Time, ex- 
preſſing the juſt Senſe they had of her Majeſty's Goodneſs, in delivering 
them by a ſafe, honourable, and advantazeous Peace, from the heavy 'y 
Burthen of a conſuming Land \Var, unequally carried on, and become 
at laſt impracticable. 

1714.] The Princets Sophia, Eleftreſs and Dutcheſ Dowaper of 
Hanover, died in the 84th Year of her Age, May 23, 1614. 

Queen Anne died on the 11t of Auguſt, in the goth Lear of her Age. 
and the 13th of her Reign; being the ſecond Daughter of James Duke 
of York, (afterwards King 7 James II.) by his firſt Wife the Lady Anne 
Hyde, Daughter of the Earl of Clarenaom. She left no Iſſue, her Son 
the Duke of Glouceſier dying on the 12th of July 16G 59. in the 12th 
Year of his Age. 


Auguſt 1, 1714.] George I. Duke of Brunſwick- Lune: -bure, and Elec- 


tor of Hanover, ſucceeded io the Crown of Great-Britar, by Virtue of 
leveral Statutes for ſecuring the Proteilant Succeſſion; 5 5 Grandton 
of the Princeſs Elizabeth e Daughter of James l. Ki ing of CGreat- 
Britain, and conſequently the next ! coehtant Heir, if no Act ot Set- 
tlement lad been made, a and as ſuch was untvertally acknowledged on 
the Death of Queen Anne ; not one Proteſtant oppoicd the Succeilion ; 
nor was any Deſign ſor ed f in 5 avour of the Pretender untl! the fol- 
lowing Year. 


The Commons voted tuc Ring the ame Revenue the late Queen 


had, 
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had, and paſſed an AQ for that Purpoſe; on the preſenting whereof 
Sir 7 homas Hanmer, the Speaker declared, That the Commons could 
not enter upon a Work more pleaſing to themſelves, than the pro- 
viding a ſufficient Revenue for his Majeſty, in order to make his Reign 
as caſy and proſperous as the Beginning of it had been ſecure and un- 
diſturbed. 
I bhe King and Prince arrived at Greemwich c on the 18th of Stem: 
ber, and on the 19th there was a great Court ; but the Duke of Ormond, 
who came to pay his Duty among the reſt, was not ſuffered to ſee his 
Majeſty; and it was obſerved, that all the late Miniſtry were trowned 
upon, and treated as Enemies to the Proteſtant Succeſſion; nor were 
the Commons thought better of, though they had ſhewn themſelves 
extremely dutiful at his Majeſty's Accethon, and unanimouily agreed 
to ſettle a Revenue on his Majeſty, equal to that of the late Queen's. 
A Proclamation was ifſued for diſſolving that Parliament, his Majelty 
not vouchſafing them the Honour of meeting them once. It is not 
much to be doubted, but the Miniſtry, which the Lord Oxford had 
ſupplanted, had repreſented all their Enemies as his Majeſty's Enemies, 
and were determined to have their Heads: Which: made the People ap. 
prehenſi ve, that there was a Deſign to make an Alteration in the Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Conſtitution, and might be the Occaſion of ſome Riots, and 
demoliſhing two or three Mecting-houſes. And we ſaw a Pamphlet pub- 
| liſhed at this Time, directly charging the H/higs with a Deſign of de- 
ſtroying the Conſtitution both in Church and State, and pretending to 
foretel, that ſome Clauſes in the Act of Settlement would foon be re- 
pealed. In the mean Time a Proclamation was publiſhed for a new 
Parliament to meet; and the People directed to chuſe ſuch Perſons as 
had ſhewn the preateſt Firmneſs to the Proteſtant Succeſſion, when it 
was in Danger ; His Majeſty being perſuaded, that the late Queen, as 
well as her late Miniſtry, were engaged in a Deſign to bring in the Pre- 
tender; though this is generally ſuppoſed to have been an Artifice of 
the Whigs to get into Power, and keep their Enemies out of the Admi- 
niſtration. Had his Majeſty been pleaſed to have encouraged all his 
Subjects equally at his Acceſſion, the Pretender Name had never been 
mentioned. 

The Parliament meeting on the 17th of March, the Lord Boling- 
broke attended the Houle very diligently the firſt Weck; but finding 
there was a Deſign to impeach him of High 'Lreaſon, he thought tit 
to tranſport himſelf to France. In a Letter he left behind him, he 
expreily ſays, A Reſolution vas taken to purſue him to the Scaffold. Mr. 
Prior thought fit to ſtand his Ground, but was taken into Cuſtody, and 
treated in à very groſs Manner. 

1718.] On the 22d of April happened a total Eclipſe of the Sun, 
about Nine in the Morning; the Darkneſs was ſuch, for about three 
Minutes, that the Stars appeared, and the Birds and Fowls retired to 

their Neſts. as if it had been Night. 

I be Parliament having appointed a Secret Committee, of which 
_ Robert Walpole was Chaiiman, Mr. Prior was ordered to be 

ade cloſe Priſoner ; and Mr. Thomas {/arl-y, and ſeveral more, were 

ordered 
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WO EE to be apprehended. Then Mr. Robert Walpole moved to im- 
peach the Lord Bolingbrike of High Treaſon, and Lord Coningſiy moved 
to impeach the Earl of Oxford of High Treaſon ; the Duke of Ormond 
was impeached of High "Treaſon, and the Ear] of Strafford of High 
Crimes and Miſdemeanors : Which violent Proceedings having made a 
6 great Number of Malecontents, the Pretender began to make ſome Pre- 
parations for viſiting Exgland, of which the King thought fit to acquaint 
the Parliament, and Money was immediately voted tor raiſing Forces 
to oppoſe the Pretender and his Adherents A Squadron of Men of 

War was ordered to be equipped, and the Guards encamped in Hyde 
Park. On the other Hand, the Ear] of Mar retired from Court into 
Scotland, and aſſembled all the Diſaffected in that Kingdom, and the 
Duke of Ormond went over to France : Whereupon the Duke and the 
Lord Bolingbroke were both attainted of High Treaſon by Act of Par- 
lament, and ſeveral Perſons, ſuſpecſed of Diſaffection, were brought 
up to London from all Parts of the Kingdom; and an Act paſſed to ſup- 
preſs Tumults and Riots, whereby it was made Capital not to diſperſe 
aſter a Proclamation ſhould be read for that Purpoſe. Two Perſons 
were executed on that Act at Worceſter. 

On the 1ſt of 5%. N. S. 1715, died Lexis XIV. King of France, in 
the 77th Year of his Ape, and the 73d of his Reign, and was ſucceeded 
by his Great Grandſon Jeruis XV. the Duke of Orleans aſſuming the 
Regency during the King's Minority. 

Sept. 3.] The Earl of Mar, having aſſembled a Body of Malecon- | 
tents at Aboyne in Sect/and, proclaimed the Pretender. About the ſame 
Time the Univerſity of Oxford choſe the Earl of Arran, Brother to the 
Duke of Ormond, their Chancellor, in Oppoſition to the Prince of 
ales, who offered himſelf a Candidate. 

Six Members of the Commons were apprehended on Suſpicion of 
Diſaffection, with Leave of the Houſe. 

Mr. Fofter, having accepted a Commiſſion from the Pretender to be 

General, aſſembled the Diſaffected in Northumb-rland in the Beginning 
of October, and was joined by General Machintoſh, and ſeveral Scorch 
Noblemen, with ſome Hundreds of Highlanders; but marching to 
Pereſtan in e e they were ſurrounded by the King s Forces, and, 
after a ſhort Reſiſtance, ſurrender'd (Nov. 13.) Prifoners at Diſcretion. 
Among the Prifoners were Mr. Foſier the General, the Earl of Der- 
wentwater, Lord HL iddringten; the Earls of A'ith/aale, Minton, and 
_ Carnwanrth ; Lord Vilcount 3 and the Lord Narrne, with about 
70 Eng /iſb Gentlemen. and 1400 catch Officers and Gentlemen. 
Ihe tame Day a Batile was tought between tlie Duke of Argyle and 
the Earl of Mar at Sheriff Muir, between Perth and Sterling; the left 
Wing of cach Army bong beaten, both reared to their re * 
Camps. 

Dec. 24] The Oaths were tendered to all People in F.. this 
Time, and thoſe who refuſed them were committed to Priton. 

Dec. 25 ] l'be Pretender landed at Peterhcad in Scotlund on the 
28th of Lec. but Lord Cudegan being ſent don with a Body vi 
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Forces, and joined by the Dutch Auxiliaries, he was obliged to reim- 

bark with the Earl of Mar about a Month afterwards, and returned to 
France; whereupon the Rebels diſperſed, and the Priſoners that had 

been taken were tried, and great Numbers of them executed, among 

whom were the Lord Dom ventwater and the Lord Kenmure ; but much 

the greatelt Part of the Priſoners periſhed by the Severity of the Seaſon, 

ir being one of the W and hardeſt Protts we had known for many 

Years. 

What contributed moſt 1 to the Petar s ill Succeſs was, the Inti- 
macy between King Gem e and the Duke of Orleans, Regent of France, 
the Regent himiclt decl: ring to our Ambaiiador at the Court of France, 
that he had prevented (overs! Embarkaiions deſigned for the Preten- 
er's Service, and no Doubt advited the Court of England of all the 
Pretender's Motions. | 

May z] the LInennial Att was 8 in this Seſſion, and the 
Time of the Continuance of the Parliament extended to ſeven NNE, if 
not diiſolèeed {ooner by the Cron. 

The Guards were diſperled in ſeveral Parts of the Town to prevent 

the People's wearing White Roles on the 1oth of © 

The King going to Vn et this Summer, the ser of Wales was 
conſtituted Guardian of the: Kingdom. 

A Riot a in Saliſbury Court, between the Whig and Tory. 
Mobs, the Guards were ſent to ſuppteſs it, and hve of the Tories being 

taken, were convicted and executed on the Riot-AR, at the End ot 
Sa'iſhury Court in Feel reet, on the 22d of September. 

Count Gyllembery, the Swediſh Envoy, and his Papers, were ſeized 
in the Month of January, on Account of his being concerned in a Con- 
ſpiracy againſt the Government. Sir Jacob Banks, Mr. Cæſar, and 

others, were taken into Cuſtody 4 on Suſpicion of their correſponding 
with the Envoy. 

Feb. 6.] The Regent. of France compelled the Pretender to quit 
Adienon, and remove to {taly about the tame Time. 

March 25, 1715. A Squadron of Men of War vas ſent to the Bal- 
lic, to pre\ ent on Invation from Sweden, as was given out. 

Nay 3.) the Lower Houte of Convocation having drawn up a Re- 
preſentation againſt Dr. Headiey, Biſhop of Bangor, were prorogued by 
a ſpect. Order from Court, and have never been ſuffered to do Buſi- 

"nels ſince. The Fart of Cæxford, having lain near three Years in the 
Tower, moved to be brougat to his 175 al, and the Commons, who 
impeached him, not appeating to proſecute him, he was acquitted. 

At the Concluſion of this Se mon of Parliament was paſſed a General 
Act of Pardon, out of which were excepted the Earl oft Oxford, Lord 
Harcourt, Mr. Prinr, Mr. Tama, Flartey , vir Arther Moore, and ſome 
few more. I'wo hundred of ne ce Priſoners were diſcharged out 
of the Caſtle at CH er by this tec; but molt of them had been Crip- 
pies iirtt, by the Haroflups the) Td in the preceding hard Winter. 

Dec. 4.) Mr. Shipten, Member of Parliament for Saltaſh, was ſen: 
to tie /orrcr for ſaying, that a Parapiaph in the King's Speech ſeen - 
ed calculated for the Nleridian oi Gor many, rather than for Great- 

Britain; 
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Britain ; and that it was a great Misfortune the King was a strang get 
to our Language and Conſtitution. 

A petitionof the Commiſſioners, for building Fifty New Churches 
was preſented to the Commons, praying the Duties, appropriated for 
building the ſaid Churches, might not be applied to the Rebuilding old 
ones; but the Petition was rejected. 

James Sheppard, a young Lad, looking upon it as a metitorious Act 
to kill the King, had declared his Intention of doing | it; and, being 
thereupon convicted of High Treafon, continued in che ſame 
ments at his Execution. 

The Pretender married the Pact Sobieſti, Grand Daughter of Jobe 
| Sobieſki, late King of Poland, about this Time ; but the Lady was ſeized, 
by the Emperor's Order, at Ia/pruck, in her W ay to [ta/y, and ke pt Pri- 
ſoner there, til! ſhe found Means to make her E (cape. 

The Quadruple Alliance againſt Spain, by Great Britain, | Germany, 
France, and the States, was concluded about this Time. | | 
A Declaration of War was publiſhed againſt ai on the 16th of 

December. 

A ſurprizing Meteor was 1 6 on the 19th of March, about Nine 
at Night; being a Globe of Fire equal, in Dimenſions and Blightneſs, 
to the Sun, and illuminating the whole Region. It diſappeared 1 in Half 
a Minute; but the Streams of Light, which ilſued from it, continued 
a Quarter of an Hour. 

1 he Spaniards invading Sardinia and Sicily, Sir George Byno engaged : 
their Fleet near Sracuſe, and took and deſtroyed ſeveral of their Mien 
of War. 

1719.) Great Britain, the Emperor, and France, all declaring War 
againſt Spain, the Pretender went to Mad: id, where he was treated as 
King of Great Britain; and the Spaniards landed 400 Men in Scotland, 
and joined the Highlanders; but coming to an Engagement with King 
George's Forces, (June 10. ö they were defeated, and the Spaniards 
ſurrendered Priſoners at Diſcretion. On the other Hand, the Lord 

Cobham made a Deſcent at Vigo in Spain, and, the Town and Caſtle 

ſurrendering, he found a great Quantity of Small Arms provided there, 
which he brought to England, I he French, at the ſame Time, invaded 
Spain on the Side of Cairns, and the [mperiali/l; were tranſported 
into Sicily by the Britiſh Fleet, to oppole the Spaniards, who had made 
themlelves Maſters of great Part of that If]: ind, as well as of Sardinia ; 
but the Spaniards, finding themſelves overpowered, agteed to de liver 
up Sardinia and *icily again; and the French withciawing their I orces 
from Spain, a Period Was put to thi; War. 

Jahn Mattheays, a young Lad, was convicted of Rae 2 tteaſon- 
able Paper, intiled, Fox Populi Lor Dei; wherein it was deck red, that 
a M: ajo1ity ot the People deſuins a Chapge o Governiment, it was law— 
ful to endeavour it upon #; vig nei les. He was executed at Tyburn 
on the oth of November. 

The Court of Rsffta publiſhed 2 Memorie! the latter Fo of this 
Year, complaining, that the King 0: Great Pritain hal entered into 
an Alliance with her Enemies the Svee;, and bad ſent à Fleet of 
Men of War into the Pali, ro their eg to which che Brier, 
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Court replied, That Ruffa was in a Confederacy with the Pretender : 
and, to induce the Sruedes to make a ſeparate Peace with Ruffia, the 
Czar had offered the Swedes to aſſiſt them in N Bremen and 
Verden from the Elector of Hanover. = 

January 11.] Ihe Highways and Streets, in and about Lakes bein 
much inlefted with Robbers at this Time, a Reward of 100/. was 
offered for taking any ſuch Robber within five Miles of the Town, and 
a Paidon to any one that ſhould diſcover his Accomplices. 

{April 7, 1720.] An Act paſſed to enable the South-Sea Company to 
increaſe their Capital Stock, by redeeming the Publick Debts. 

And another Act for lecuring the Dependance of Vreland upon the 
Cruwn of Great Britaiu; 1 and It was declared, that it was lawful to 
appeal from the Courts of Jreland to thoſe of England, and particularly 
to the Frolifh Houſe of Peers. 

Upon paſſing the aboveſaid AR for redeeming the Publick Debts, 
the South-Sea Stock role 310 per Cent. and on the 28th of April, a 
Subſcription was opened at 400, and by the 2d of June the Stock 
role to 890, and upwards ; but the King going over to Hanover on the 
15th of Ju, and many of the Courtiers that went with him, and others 
withdrawing their Money out of the Stocks, they began to fall: How- 
ever, the Directors engaging to make very large Dividends, and de- 
claring, that every 100/. original Stock, would yield 50/7. per Ann. 
it role to 1000 / afterwards, and continued near that Price to the 
End of July almoſt z but, before the End of September, the Stock fell 
to Tool. whereby Multitudes of People were ruined, who had laid 
out all the Money they had, and all they could borrow ; and a preat 
many all the Money they were entruſted with, to buy Stock at 8 or 
900 |. for every 100 / And though the Directors only were puniſhed for 
abuſing the People's Credulity, they ſaid, in their Defence, that the 
Courtiers compelled them to proceed in the Manner they did, and 
that many of them made much greater Fortunes than any of che Di- 
rectors. 

The Mifſ;ippi Company, erected in France by Mr. I aw, the Year 
| before, was much ſuch another Bubble; and there, it is evident, the 
Court cheated their Subjects of a great many Millions; and it was with 
Dittculty they protected Mr. Lago the Projector of it, from being pulled 
in Pieces; but that worthy Gentleman afterwards returned to London, 
where he was mightily careſſed, aiter he had ruined Millions of Peo- 
ple; the greatett Criminals being uſually fartheſt out of the Reach of 

ultice. 
. The Powers, that lately invaded ain, held a Congreſ: At Cambray, 
to treat of a Genera} Peace, in OXcber 1720. 

A Ship having brought the Plague from 7u7iey to Marſeille, this 
Year, Multitudes died of it in that City ard in the South of France. 

Robert Lowther, Eſa; was taken into Cuſtody for the Tyranny and 
Extortions he had been guilty of in bis Government of Barbadbes. 
His Cate appeared fo black, that the Attorney-Gencral, one of his 
Council, retuled to plead tor him. 

Jan. 22.] Mr. Kmyght, Caſhier of the South-Sea Company, ab- 
ſconding, moſt of the Directors were taken into Cuſtody. 
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1721.] An Act paſſed for raiſing Money upon the Eftates of tho 
late Sauth-Sea Directors, their Caſhier, Deputy Caſhier, and Accomp- 
tant, and on the Eſtates of Juhn Aiſlabie and Tames err, ſen. to- 
wards making good the great Loſs and Damage ſuſtained by the ſaid 
Company, and for dilabling them to hold any Office or Place of 'I'ruſt, 
or to fit or vote in Parliament. | 

In the Month of Auguff, the N of Inoculating the Small- 
Pox was firſt tried upon ſeven condemned Criminals with Succeſs. 
Jan. 25] The Queltion being put in the Houte of Peers, that the 
Act of Settlement was broken, by ſending Squadron; into the Baltic, it 
paſſed in the Negative; whereupon 20 Lords entered their Proteſts. 


Feb. 12.] An Act paſſed for repealing ſuch Clauſes in the Quaran- 


tine Act, as gave Power to remove Perſons from their Habitations, or 
to make Lines about Places infected. 


June 13, 1722] A Patent paſſed the Seals for granting the Govern- 
ment and Property of the Iſlands of St. Vincent and St. Lucia in America, 
to the Duke of Montague; but the Planters he ſent over thither, were 


driven from thence by the French of Martinico, which the Court of 
Great Britain did not ſeem to reſent. | 

June G.] The moſt noble John Churchill, Duke of Mariborough, died 
at Findjor, in the 74th Year of his Age: He loft his Senſes ſome Years 
before. 


Sept, 1.] The Emperor granted a Patent for eſtabliſhing an Eat In- 
| dia Company at O/lend in Flanders. 

Od. 17.) Chriſtopher Layer being committed for High Treaſon, in 
conſpiring to depole His Majeſty, the Habeas Cor tus Act was ſuſpended, 
and the Biſhop of Nocheſier, Lord North and Grey, and the Earl of Or- 
rery, were apprehended on Sulpicion of being in the Plot; the Duke of 
Norfolk alſo was committed to the Tower, as was alſo George Keily, Mr. 
Lazer moved to have his Irons taken off, at his Arraignment at the 
King's Bench Bar ; but this was refuſed. 

Now. 6.] 1 be Election for Members of Parliament for V Amin er 
was made void, on Account of the Riots and 'Fumults at the Election. 

Nov. 21.] Chriſtopher Layer was tried and convicted of High I'rca- 
{on ; the principal Overt Act being his Publiſhing the Pretender's Decla- 
ration. He moved in Arreſt ot judgment, that the treaſonable Words 
in the Declaration ought to have been recited; but it was determined 
by the Court, that it was ſufficient to give the Senſe or Subſtance of the 
treaſonable Words | 

Samuel Recdmaynae was convicted of printing a Libel, ne The Be- 
nefit and Advantares of the Hanover Succeſion. 

January] A Patent was granted to # 7/{iam I 104 Eſq; ſor coining 
Halfpence and Farthings for Vreland, and allo Halfpence and wo 
pence for the Flantations in Amer ica. 

March 11.) The biſhop of Rocheſter and George Kelly were voted 
guilty of the rreatonable Conſpiracy with Layer, by the Commons. 

Bewil lHipgins, Elq; was apprehended for writing a Book, intitled, 
A View of the Enpliſh Hiftory ; and moſt of the Impteſſion ſeized. 


April, 1723.] A Pardon was granted to Henry St. fun, late VI 
count Pl ngbroxe, 
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Mg 17 Chriſtopher 3 Ela; was Ls at Tyburn. 

May 27.] An Act paſſed for ſupprefling a pretended privileged 
Place called the Mint in Southwark, where Debtors uſed to bid Defiance 
to their Creditors. 

Several Acts paſſed to inflict Pains and Penaltics on John Plunket, 
George eliy, and Francis Lord Biſhop of Rocheſter. 

The Confeflion of one Neynoe, who was dead, was read as Evidence 

againſt them, tho' it was neither ſigned nor faves to by the Deceaſed. 

The Sentence againſt the Biſhop « of Roche/ler was, That he ſhould be 
deprived of all his Othces, Dignities, Promotions, and Benefices Eccle- 
ſiaſtical, and be for ever rendered incapable of any; and ſhould be 
for ever baniſhed ; and, il he returned, ſhould be adjudged guilty of 
. Felony without Benefit of Clergy. Plunket and Kelly were to be impr:- 
ſoned during Picaſure. 

Sept. 12.] Mr Seabright, Mr. Mompeſſon, Mr. Dawis, Mr. Locke, 
and another, were robbed and murdered leven Miles beyond Calais, in 
their Way to Faris. 

Sept. 21.] Ihe Parliament of Erlen! addreſſed his Majeſty againſt 
 Wiad's Haltpence. _ 

Dec. 4.] Some Perfons were executed on the Black AA; for Hunt- 
ing armed in Diſguite. 

Feb. .] A Mandate was ſent Sk to the Univerſity of Cambridge, 
by the King's Bench, to reſtore Mr. Bentley, Maſter of 7 rinity College, 
to all his Degrees, of which he had been deprived 7 that Univerhty 
for Contempt ot their Authority. 

March 20.) Twenty-four Fellows of O :rd and Cambridge were 
appointed by his Majeſty to preach at Hhitehall in their Turns; the 
firſt Sermon to be on Fajier Sunday, 1724, being the ;th of April, for 
which each of them was ordered a my of 3o/. fer Annum during 
Plicature. 

May 16, 1724.] Two Profeſſors of Modern Hiſtory and Languages 
were appointed by his Majeſty to read Lectures in the Univerſities, and 
cach of them has received 300 1. per Aunum ever ſince; but no Lectures 
are read by thete Proteffors in either Univerſity. 

Dec. 27. Thomas Guy, Eſq; formerly a Bookſeller, left near 200,000 l. 
to erect and endow an Hoſpital tor Incurables in Southwark, adjoining 
to St. Thimas's. 

Jan. 21.] The Rt. Hon. L davard Howard, Varl of Suffolk, was com- 
mitted to the Tower by the Houic of Peers, for granting written Pro- 
tections; and Matherv Cater, his Gentleman, was committed to Nerv 
gale, for procuring and ſelling written Protections, in the Name of his 
Lord, to ſeveral Perſons; for which, and tome reflecting Speeches on 
the Houle, Cater was ined, impriſoned, and let in the Fillory. 

April 30, 17525.]. A Treaty of Peace. was concluded between the 
Emperor and ain, called, The Vieuna Trealy; whereby they con- 
firnied to each other the Spaniſh Territories in their reſpective Poſſeſ- 
tions, and farmed a defenſive Alliance. Thiey alſo ſigned a Treaty 
of Commerce, which the Maritime Powers apprenc aded prejudicial to 
their lace. 

M-5 e Thomas Email of \acclesfieſd, 1.ord Chancellor of Enp- 


land, 
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| land, being charged with ſelling the Offices of Maſters in Chancery, 


at extravagant Rates, and conniving at the Maſter's embezzling the 


Suitors Money, to a very great Value, anſwered, It was what his Pre- 


deceiſots had done before him: To which ſo little Regard was given, 
that the Houſe of Peers adjudged him to pay a Fine of 30,0007. and 
ſtand committed till it was paid: Nor was there one diſſenting Voice to 
this Sentence. 

An Act paſſed to enable the Lord V iſcount Bolingbroke, and his Iſſue, 
to enjoy the paternal Eſtate of the Family. 


May 24- Jonathan Wild, the infamous Thief- taker, was convicted 
bol receiving ſtolen Goods, and executed. 


May 27.] The Order of Knights of the Bath being revived at this 


Time, Duke William was made the firſt Knight, and the Duke of 


Montague conſtituted Grand Maſter ; their Number is thirty. eight, in- 


cluding the Sovereign and Grand Maſter. 
June 24.] A Patent paſſed for erecting a College in the INand of 


Bermudas in America. 


A Tumult happened at Glaſgow on the Account of the Malt- Act, 


and the Rioters being encouraged by the Magiſtrates, they were ap- 
prehended, and tent Priſoners to Edinburgh by General Wade ; where 
_ the Magiſtrates were met by the Citizens of Ellinburgb, and careſſed as 


fo many Patriots; and the Government thought fit to releaſe them 


after a ſhort Confinement. Not long after the Parliament indulged. 
them ſo far as to take off Half the Duty on Malt, the Erg/i/þ ſtill con- 


tinuing to pay the whole Sixpence per Buſhel. 


Sept. 3.) A Treaty of Alliance was concluded between the Kings 


of Great Britain, France, and Pruſſia, with an Intent to prevent the ul 
Effects of the Treaty of Vienna, as it was ſaid, and obtained the Name 
of 7he Hanover Treaty. 


A young Savage, bred in the Foreſts of Hanover, nd uſed to walk 


upon all Four, and eat the fame Food as his Fellow Brutes did, was, 


about this Time, preſented to his Majeſty, and brought to Erl 


Feb. 19.) The Houſe of Peers aſſured his Majeſty they would de- 
fend his Foreign Dominions, if they thould be attacked. 


March 11.) Richard Hampube, Eſq; Treaſurer of the Navy, ha- 


ving trafficked with the public Money in the South Sea Year, (1720.) 
Joſt near a hundred thouſand Pounds of it. On his Petition to the Com- 
mons, that his Eftate might not be applied to make good the Deficiency, 


he was in a great Meature indulged in his Requeſt, one Half ol it being 


ſettled on his Wife and Family. 


March 18.] Satisfaction was given to Bae Campbe!, Eſa; for the 


Loſſes he had ſuſtained by the Rioters at Glaſpowy, amounting ta 4000 7, 


1726.] The Seuth-Sea Company equipped twenty. our dhips, and 
ſent them to fiſh for Whales in Greenluue. 


April.] A Squadron of ſeven Men of War, commanded by Ad- 


miral Hoſier, was ordered to lie beſore Port» Bello in America. 


Sir Charles Wager, being ſent into the Baltic to defend the Suede: 

and Danes againſt the 2 ans, arrived at Copenhagen. 
The Duke % Riperda, a Dutchman, Prime Miniſter of Spain, fall- 
ing under the D. Pleaſure of that Court, to eſcape their Reſem nent, 
* took 
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took Refuge i in the Houſe of Mr. Stanhope, the Bugliſb Ambaſſador 4: 
| Madrid, irom whence he was taken by Force ; which occaſioned 4 
Difference between the Courts of Great Britain and Spain. 

Ray.) An Act paſſed for lodging the Money of the Suitors in Chan. 
cer in the Bank. | 
The Imrcrialifts prohibited the 1 of the Woollen Vianu- 
factures of Great Pritain into Sicily. 77 

July 10.] Jab Henley, M. A procured a Licence from the Quar' ter 
Seth; ns, to ſet up a Conventicle or Oratory, and threw off his Gown. 
2 1e 17. ] Sir John Jennings, being {ent with a Squadron of Men of 
Vt ar ro lie upon he Coait of Sparn, the Spaniards, by their Memorial, 
demanded the Reaſon of it. 

The Ea 1.dia Company obtained Charters of Incorporation for 
their Towns ot Bombay, Madras, and Fort il illiam, in India. 

The Prince!s Sh Dorothy, Conſort of the late King George, by 
NY om he obtained the Inheritance of the Dutchies of Zell and Lines 
lug, died at the Caille of Ahlen in the EleQorate of Hanover, where 
ſhe had been confned many Years, on on of ſome Gallantiics 
with Count Cnmpſmark. 

The Swedes acccding to the | reaty of Hanswer, had a Penton of 
50, 0 per Aunum granted them. 

be Court of Spain Demanded Gibraltar to be delivercd up, b. 
virtue of a Promiſe made them by King George, as was pretended, on 
the Reiv;al of the Court of Great Britain to comply with it, ordered 
all the Eticts of the Erg/ifh Merchants in / ain to be ſeized, and 
{May 20. 1727.) laid Siege to Grbraltar 5 but Preliminaries for a 
neral Pacihcation were concluded at Paris, between Great Britarn and 
the States Creneral on one Part, and the Emperor and Spain on the other; 
whereby it was agreed, that the Commerce of the Offend Company 
with India ſhould be ſuſpended for ſeven Years, that all Privileges ot. 
Commerce ſhould be reſtored, that Hoſtilities ſhould ceaſe, and the 
>quadrons of Men of War return Home. 

Ihe King embatked lor {7anover on the 3d of June, but died in the 
Night of the 16th at Oſzabrug, on his Journey thither, in the 65th 
Year of his Age. and 13th of his . leaving no other HTue but his 
p:efent Maj fly King Gerge Il and the late Queen ot Pruffea. 

June 11, 1727 His preſent Majefty King George II. tuccceded his 
Part Father; but the late Ving dying Abroad, he was not proclaimed 
until the i<th Inſtant. 

Sir Robert Wealtile was made Pirſt Commiſſionsr of the Treaſury, 
and held the Poſt of Prime Miniſter 1 in moſt Part of this, as well as in 
the preceding Reign. 

Faly z.] It was reſolved by the Commons, in the tir Scion of 
Parliament of this Reign, That the entire Reævenuse of the Civil Liſt 
which produced 100,000 /. per Annum above the Sum of 560,000 /. 
rn to his late Majeſty) ſhouid be ſettled on his pictent Majeſty for 
ite: And four Daus after they retolved, That a Revenue of 10%, 000“. 
phe As mum (ſhould be ſettled on her Vlajeſty Queen Cur vine duting her 
Lie, in Calo fc f. Huld ſurvive the Ring. By winch 8 Su Robert, who 


Was 
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was the firſt Morer for theſe Supplies. recovered and eſtab they him 
ſelf in the Royal Favour, which he ſeemed once to have lott. 

Admiral Hofer died, while he lay on Board his Ship beture Porto Belo, 
on the 22d of Auguſt this Year. 

The Courts of {ran and Spain appeared perſet' recoriciled at this 
Time, and Entered into the firicteii Alliance : An Union that has pro- 
ved ot much worſe Conte equence to Great Pritan, than the Allt: INCC 
between the Courts of Vienna and Mads id, which we ſcemed to dread 
{> much. We might have made a Periect Separation between the 


Crowns of France and . N and made ain our own 101 ever, when 


ſhe was ſo thoroughly p rovoked by the Cor Irt of France, in ſending bac |: 

the Infanta Quee n to Madrid ; but that critical Hour was unhappily 

loſt, when we joined with B to iuvadde the H Dominions. 
April, 1728] Ihe Preliminaries between Great Hritain and Spain 


being fertled: this Ziege of Gibraltar wis tailed 3 and the Nimitters of 


thoſe Powers reſorted to Yor in Fraue, in order tg conclude 1 ah H- 
nitive Treaty by the Mediation of France. | | 
Mar.] Vice Admiral Iain, who comm: :nded the Squadron be lore 
Purt: Bells atter Ii%er, died there alto on Board his Ship. [he Ficet 
loſt her Men twice over, and. the Ships were caten thio by the VL onms, 
and forced to be rebuilt at their Ret urn to Eng la ud. 


The Parliament enabled the H ung 10 purchaſe the Plantatic ns of 


Carolina of the Proprietors, about this 1 ime. 


The Congrets of Sons. conſiſting of the Ambaſſadors of the Eu- 
5 I, Great Britain, Nalin the States General, and France, met on the 


th of May. 

4 he Afembly of the Maſſachuſets Calony in New England labs. 
2: this Time, to ſettie a Revenue upon their Governor, as the Court of 
E:giard required, and ſtill perſiſted in their Retuſal. 

Dr. Berkley, Dean of Derry, ſet Sail for Bermudis, in order to He 
a College there for the Inftruction of te Indians ; but being carried to 


Aru England by an ignorant Pilot, he dropped his Des 17, and returned 


to I. eland, where he was advanced to a Biihoprick. 
Prince ee arrived at St. James's from e this Winter, and 


his Royal Highneis was created Prince of W ates the 9th of DE. 
March 18.] His late Majeſty's Letter to the King of din, expic 

fing his Readineſs to reltore Gibraltar. it the Parlizment would content 

to it, was read in the Houle o Peers: Whereupon it was moved to 


addreſs his Majeſty, that, in 550 preſent Treaty, th: ling f , 


might be obliged to Icnounce ail Claim and Pre tenfious to (e 7 
and ihe Iſland of Minorca, in plain and ſtrong 1er. ns, but che „lotion 
was then rejected. . 

1729.] However, on the 23th of March both Houſes added his 
Majeſty, that he would take effectval Care in the pivient 1 fcaly, to 
prelerve his undoubted Right to Gebraliar and the land of Gino. ca, 

April 3:1 The Duke 01 M7 PUTHN, reſiding 11 uu, and TEPOT. * to 
have been in the l. nemy's Army betore Gibraltar, was proclaimed 4 
Hlaytor. 

An AQ L for eftablif.i ng an Agrecment with. ſeven of the 
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Lords Proprietors of Carolina, for the Surrender of their Titles and 
Intereſt in that Province to his Majeſty. 

Sept. 1.] dir Richard Steel died: He publiſhed the Tatlers, Spec. 
tators and Guardians, and was the Author of ſome of them, being | 
aſſiſted by the mott celebrated Wits of the Age, and particularly by 

Mr. Addiſon. He was ſecretary to Lord Cutts, who gave him a Cap- 
tain's Commitlion ; and he afterwards made his Fortune by marrying 
a Welch Lady, who had an Eftate of 6 or 7007. per Ann. but always 

lived above it. He was Member ot Parliament for Stuckbriape. 

Oct. 28.) A Peace was concluded at Seville in Spain; on the gth of 
| Now. N. S. between Great Britain, France, and Spain; whereby it was 
agreed that Commiſſaries ſhould be appointed to determine what Ships 

and Effects had been taken on either Side at Sea; and that Spain 
ſhould have Satisfaction given her for the Men of War taken and de- 
ſtroyed by Sir George Byng near Sicily, Anno 1718. And that Spaniſh 

Garriſons ſhould be introduced into Leghorn, Parma and Placentia, in 
Traly, io ſecure the eventual Succeſſion of Don Carlos, the King of 
Spain's Son, to /uſcany and Farma ; and the contracting Parties engag- 
ed to maintain Don Carlos in the quiet Poſſeſſion of thoſe Territories. 

December.] This Month was remarkable, 1. for Storms; 2. for a 

very ſickly Lime; 3. for continual Rains and Inundations; 4. for 

ſuch a Multitude of Street-Robbers, that there was no ſtirring out in 

_ an Evening; whereupon a Reward of 1001. was offered for apprehend- 
ing any one of them. 


March | A Bill for excluding Penſioners from the Houſe of Com- 
mons was rejected by the Lords. 

April 22, 1730.] A Proclamation was « publiſhed, chilies all "WH 
5 lending Money to any Foreign Prince or State, without the King's 

cence. 


_ July. ] Six Thouſand 2 tranſported themſelves to Penſylvania this 
ear 

The Whale Fiſhery appeared very conſiderable in New England at 
this Time, a mou deal of Oil and Whalebone being in. ported from 


thence. 


Dunkirk was made. a g de Port again about this Vw: which 
the Britiſh Court in vain protetted againſt. 
The Oincers of the Sourh-S5ea Company defrauding the Spaniard) at 


this Time, gave ſome Colour for the Ill-uſage of that Company by 
Sptin. 


The Society of Free Maſons flouriſhed mightily this Year. 
Five Indian Kings or Chiets arrived in October, and made great Pro- 
feſlions of their Lovalty to his Majeſty. 

Ihe People were alarmed by Incendiaries at this Time, who threat- 
ened to fire their Houſes if Money was not ſent them. | 

Rich Diamond Mines were diſcovered by the Portugueſe in 3 
this Year. 

March, 1731.] The Criminal Converſation of Father Gerard, 
Rector of the Jeſuits at Thoulon, with Kitty Cadiere, when the came to 
Conſeflion, was the general Diicourſe of Europe at this lime. Ihe 
Fathcr was Condemned to be burnt, but made his Eſcape. 


02. 
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02. 13.] The Duke of Lorrain, the preſent Emperor, Lied Eng 
land this Year. 

The Britiſh Fleet joined the Spaniard; and convoved {ix thou: and 
of the Spaniſh Troops to Tuſcany | in liay, to ſecure that ap and 
Parma to Don Car les. 

Jan. 11.] The Pragmatic San#im, being the Settlement oi the 
Territories of Au ria on the Emperor's Female Iſſue, was confirmed 
by the Diet of the Empire; when the Electors of Pawvaria, Saxony, 
and Palatine, proteſted againſt it. 


Oct. 13, 1732] His Majeity granted a Commiſſion to the Lords of 


the Admiralty, 1 impowering them to crect a Corporation ior the Relief 
of poor Widows of Sea Others, and gave Jen thoutand Pounds to- 
wards it. An Admiral's Widow 1: intituled to 50/. pr Annum, a Cap- 
tain's to 40 J. a Lieutenant's 30 J. and every other Officer's s Widow to 
20 J. per Annum. 

Nev. 8 ] James Oplethorpe, Ea: bread at Graveſend, wich le- 
veral Families, in order to people Georgia South of Carslina. 

Adv. 22.) The South-Sea Company ditcontinued the M hale Fiſhery 
in Greenland. 

December. Richard Nor ton of Hampſhiee, Eſq; leſt his teal Eſtate 
of 6000 /. per Annum, and a perſonal Eſtate of C 800 f. to be diſpoſed 
to Charitable Uſes by the Parliament. 

January.) | his was a very ſickly Time in London ; ere died 1 -00 
in one Week, wiz. between the 2 3d and zoth of Taunary, of a Head- 
ach and Fever. Os 


February.) This Month King George received the invatiivee of. 


Bremen and Verden from the Em peror Charles VI. 


March 14] The Exciſe Scheme, as it was called, was introduced 


into the Houle of Commons, and carried 236 againſt 200, at the firit 
Reading. This was a Bull for granting an Inland Duty upon Wines 


and Tobacco. But ſo many Petitions were pretented to the Houſe a- 


gainſt it, that it was judged proper to put off the econd Reading tor 
two Months; and ſo the Bill dropt. 

1733.] Upon his Majeſty's acquainting the Common: he was about 
to marry the Princeſs Royal to the Prince ol Orange, they voted her a 
Fortune of Eighty Thouſand Pounds. | 

May.] After a long Diſpute between the Sugar Colonies and the 
Northern Colonies in America, about trading wich the Preach Sugar Co- 
lonies, an Act was made for encouraging the Trade of the Brit thn bu- 
gar Colonies, by laying high Duties on the Froduve o! FINE Foreign >u- 
gar Colonics imported 1 into the Vorthern Britiſh Con: 

New. 24-3 ihe Szutes General ligned a Treaty Gt © Newtral d wit h 
the Frency oi tie uhu Netherlzuds, without adeiſing with the Hu- 
pt ror or Great br 141% | „ 

March 14.) "ite ide of Oranges Marriage with the Princeſs 
Royal was celebrated in the french Chapel at * Fannès's. 

April z. 1734] Fire thoutuny'Po nds per Ann. vere ſetiicd on the 
Princeſs of 01, 5% lor I. die, beudes tie Fortune o. 80, . in IVaOT eV 

Fane] The Earl of Stair drew up 2 Proteit, on Account of Co 
Hlundaſlidi's he Siment being Gravy up in che bes (leſe of Ealinluavrgb, 
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of King Stani/laus, who ſhould poſſeſs that Dutchy for his Lice: 


Aututis WH itchor afts, 
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at the Time of the Election of the Sixteen Peers, declaring it not to be 


a free Election, as they were overawed by thoſe Troops. 

Another Proteſt was made by a great Number of Scots Peers againſt 
a Liſt of Peers to be elected, made by the Miniſter, and againſt the 
undue Means that had been uſed to induce the Peers to give their 
Votes at the Election. Others proteſted that the Election was void on 
Account of the undue Influence that had been uſed. 

Aug. 1.) Toms-Chichi, an Indian King of the Creeks or Apalachi tan 
I:diaus, brought ſrom . by Mr. Og/ethorpe, had an Audience of 


his Majetty, wherein he deſired to renew the Peace between his Coun- 


trv ind Great Britain. 


May 27, 1735.] Sir John Norris failed with the Grand Fleet to 
Iiſbon, to protect the Po or tugueſe, that Kingdom being invaced by che 
O .aniards. 

, Tune 24] The Court of King's Bench made a Rule for a Mandamus 
to iffue, requiring the Vice-Maſter of Trinity Collage in Cambridge, to 
read the Sc ntence of Deprivati ion againſt Dr. Bent.ey; but the Vier 
Maſter, being a Friend of the Doctor's quitted his Office, and the Sen— 
tence was never executed. "The Doctor remained Maſter of Trinity 
College till he died. 

Od. 13] Mr. Oglethorpe embarked for Corals a ſecond Time, and 
with os the Reverend Mr. John Weſley, Fellow of Lincoln College in 
Oxford; the Reverend Mr. Charles Meſiey, Student of Chri/t-Church 
College; and the Reverend Mr. Ingham, of Queen's College, as volun- 


tary Mifiionaries ; and with them a great Number of poor Englijh Fa- 
milies embarked for the ſame Country. 


Dec. 28.] The Preliminary Articles, concluded” about this Time. 
tween the Emperor and France, (without the Privity of the Fr mo e 
Powers or even of the Allies of Fr os the Kings of Spain and Sard:- 
nia) were of the following T enour; 'That France ſhould rettore to 
the Empire all its Corqueſts in e 2. That the Reverſion ot 
the Dutchy of Tuſcany ſhould be oven to the Duke of Lorrain_ © 
That the Emperor thould enjoy 33 Parma. and the Milan, 


except /7gennreſcy and Nowara, which ſhould be given to the King of 


Sardinia ; but chat Lorrain ſhould be united to France, alter the Death 
4. 
That ting s Staniſliins ſhould enjoy the Title of King of Polund, but 
that King Arg1/{us ſhould poſſeſs that Throne. 5. Ihat Don (4,5 
ſhould be ackuowledged King of Naples and Sciiy, and enjoy all the 
Staniſh' Places on the Coaſt of Tuſcany, with the Iſland of E.; and, 
6. That France ſhould guarantee the Praymatic Sanding. | 
Feb. 16.] This being the Day after the laſt full Moon before = 
Equinox, there was 2 Spring- Jide. which exceeded near 2 Foot and |. 
all that had bcen known before; in Wejrminfier-Hall the Councii were 
carried out in Boats to their Coaches. | 
March 24] An Act paſſed to repeal the Statute of 1 Jac. SF; in 
titſecd, An Act againſt Conjuration, Witchcraft, and dealing with cuil 
and wicked Spirits: and to repeal an Act paſſed in Scet. dul, intitlac, 
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April 25, 36.] Her Highneſs the Princels Auynſia arrived at 
Greenwich, Res on the 27th came to St. Jams: She Was marricd to 
che Prince of Wales the lame Evening. 9 

May 20.] An Act paſſed this Seſlion, ſtiled, The Morimain Act. 

Alio an Act for building a Bridge at Heνhuer. 

June 2 22.] Capt. Fortedus, who commanded the Gu: ard at Hane 
and fired upon the People who were allenibled to fre the Hxccutiçd 04 
Smugglers there, was found guilty of wittul Murder, | 

July 14.) When the Court was fitting in {/e/rminſier Full, betweor 
One and Iwo in the Afternoon, a large Bundle of brown Paper va: 
laid near the Chancery Court, with ſeveral Crackers and Parcel“ 8. 
Gunpower incloſed, which burſt and terrified the People that Were 
attending the Courts of Chancery and Rar Bench ; and the Exnlote 
threw out ſeveral printed Bills, witch gave Notice, that this 1 
the laſt Day ol the erm, the five 3 1 be! would be burzt at 
. eſtminſter Ilall, between the Hours of 1 weolve and Fwo 

Gin Act, the Mortmain Act, the , ej//min;.er- ide | 
AR, and the A& for borrowing 605 £60 on 8 unklüg FONG, 

Sept. 7.] About Ten at Night a Body of hon cnc! the City Ot 
Finburgh, and ſeized on the Fire- Arms. Dri. Sc. bel enging to the 
City-Guard, ſecured all the Gates, beat an Marin and matching to the 
Prilon where Capt. Porteous was, ſet the Door O1! Fire when they found 
they could not break it * and, having dravged cut Vorteous hang 
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him upon a Sign Poſt ; after which they returned the Arms to the 
Guard-houſe, and left the City. 

June 21, 1737.] An Act paſſed for « "TIT Tan re TED Wilſin, Eig; 

late Provoſt of Edinburgh, os holding any Office of iagittracy at 
Edinburgh, or elſewhere in Great Britain, and for lay ing a Fine of 20001. 
on the City of Edinburgh. tor not preventing tte Execution of Capt. 
Portecus, and puniſhing thoſe who knowingly concealed then. 

Sept 10. 1he King ſent a Mcomtlage trom Hamplun Court to the 
Prince at St James S, That it was his Pieature he (the Erince) {tonld 
leave St. James's with all his Famil, | 

New. 20. At Eleven this Ni h: ied Queen Caro ue, of a Mortis. 
cation in her Bowels, in the 55th Year of her Age. She was Daug' ar 
of the Marquis of "OG e „ iuiſ uch; married to the Electoral Pii 
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ot Hanover on the 22d of ual, 1995, and crowned with bt: sie 


on the 11th of O. er. 127 
Feb. 27.] An Order iſued trom the nd Chamberlain's Ofice, of 


the following Tenour, wiz His eite having been intormed, dat 


due Regard had not been paid to bis Oeder ot the 11th of Sein! 
] 737, 825 thought lit to dee Are. 12 'k my r en wWhitlocyer, * 13 
ſhall go to pay t their Court to their Roval | lis 8 the Prince or Prin- 
ceſs of Wales, ſhatl be admitted 100 Nt tC 7 letcnce alt any O! iis 
Royal Paiaces. Graftm 

July 7, 138) It was computed that twelve thouſand Peopls had 
been Convicted on the Gin Act within le than two Meurs, of 
near five thongtand had been convicted inthe d 37 Penalty, 
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Ofober 30.) The French Ambaſſador at Srockholm ſigned a Treaty 
with the Seveat/h Minifter ; whereby the French King promiſed to pay 
to the Crown of Stvrden, during ten Years, a Subſidy of nincty thou- 
f:nd Livres prr Ann. and Sue en promiſed not to make any Treaty , du- 
Ting that Time, with any other Power, without the Conſent of Trance. 

Rev. 7.] Ihe definitive Treaty between the Emperor and the French 
King was ſigned at Vienna as Winter; whereby France guarantce'd 
the Pragmatic Santiom, i e. the Poſſefſion of all the Auſtrian Domi- 
nions to the Female Heirs of the Emperor. 

Ihe Houle of Peers addreſſed his Majeſty on the Convention taat 
had been nde with pain; thanking him for laying that Treaty before 
them, and tor his Care of the true Intereſts of his People; acknoqur/edg - 

170 his Majeſty s great Prudence in bringing the Demands of his Sul;j { for” | 

their Lojjes, to a final Adiuſtment by the ſaia (Cont . ; rel 11 ng va his 
Royal Wildom, that in the Treaty to be concluded in Purſuance wheres, 
proper Proviſions would be made for the Pedreſs of the Grievances cc in- 
plaincd of; ; particularly, * the Freedom of Navionlimn in the Ameiian 
Qt as, ad be fo e Aua. ly ſecured, that his Subjetl; might 2 3 45 
thor undoubred Rivht of ee g and trading from one Part of the Brit it 
Vomiuiuns 10 lr without being Gable to be fie; ped, wijited. or jearch.o 
they depended allo, that, in the L'reaty to be concluded, the 1; 
| Regard 2vould be had to the acljuſting the Limits of bis Majef!y's Dominions 
in America. And gave his Vi gjeſty the ſtrongeſt Aſurance, that in caſe 
His ju Expectations ſhould not be anſwered, mey would heartily and 
zcalouſly concur in ſuch Meaſures, as ſhould be neceflary to Vindicate 
his Majeſty's Honour, and pretervg to his Subjects the full Enjoy ment 
of thoſe Rights to which they were intitled by Treaty and the Law ol 
Nations. | 

Ihe Altair of the Convention being afterwards debated in the Houſe 
ot Commons, they reſolved to addrets his Majeſty in much the ſame 
"terms the Lords had alone, and approve the Convention. There were 
450 Membc:s preſent, and it was carried by a Majority of 28 to ap- 
prove of it. 

May 10, 1739 ] Mr. ine. the Father of the Methodiſts, hav- 
ing viſited the Brivifh Colonies in America, and at his Return preached 
in Seotlun, ond feverel remote Parts of England, came to London, but 
was not (offered to piench any more in the Churches here: Where 
upon he held forth in Nau fields, Kenningtou-Common, Wc. to Audiences 

conſiſting of many th! e People ; but his Fellow: labourers the 1 
4, divided from hin, and preached in other Parts of the Toun; and 
their Jiiciples vere dit 'P \ciled through the Kingdom, Ma ws ot "Mz be- 


coming Picachers 15 

ne 1]. Ihe Emperor and the French King entered into an 8 
five ard defenſive Alliance this Summer; the Fmpcror's Motive for it 
prob. yy was 10 expreis ts Reſentment gain Great Prituin and the 
Slates freterat, who It 10 alt! him the preceding s War with France, 
Shai, and Sardiia ; but lufiored him % be deprived of his [ralinn Do- 
minen, thutghtbey had gudrantet'd them to his Imperial MNajeftv and 
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June 14.] An Act paſſed to enable his Majeſty to ſettle an Annuity 


of 15,000 /. prr Annum on the Duke of Cumberland and the Heirs of 


bis Body, and an Annuity of 24, 000 /. on the Princetics Amelia, Ca- 
rolina, Mary, and Louiſa. 


An Act paſſed for granting Liberty to carry Sugars of the Growth 


of the Britiſhß Colonies, directly to Foreign Counti ice, without bringing 
them firſt to Great-Britain. 

Auguſt 1.] The Marauis le Fenelon, the F Oe Ambaſſador at the 
Hague, the fame lime declared that the king his Matter was obliged 
by Treaties to ſend an Army to the Aflittance of the King of Spain, it 


| he was attacked by Land, and a Snuadron of Men of War, if he was 


| attacked by Sea; and theretor:: he muſt look upon them as his Ene 
mies, who were Ene mies to his Cultlalic Mlajeſty, and diſſuaded the 


| States General from tak ing the Pirt of Great Britain. 


To which the Minitters cf the Srares anfwcred, That they had 
reſolved to take no Part in the Differences of theſe two Powers 


Britain as they were obliged to. do by their | reaties, il they Were le- 
quired. 1 | 
An Ambaſſador arrived at 15 nalin "mY N zbout this '11me, and 
offered his Mediation between Great Britain end Spain; which not be- 


ing accepted, he declare nis Malter would atliit e * 3 


Od. 17. ] A Charter pulſed the Seals for creting an 0 ſor 


Foundling Children this Month. 

Wat was declared againſt Hain on the 23d. | 
The Lord-Mayor, Mica} ah Perry, laid the firſt Sione of the Man- 
fion-houſe in Szock- Market on the 25th. | 

Nov. 21.) A Motion being made in the Houſe of 8 to ad- 
dreſs his Majeſty, never to admit of any Treaty of Peace with Hain, 
unleſs the nenen of our natural and” undoubted Right to 
navigate in the American Seas, to and from an Part of his Majeſty's 
Dominions, without being ſeized, ſcarched, viiied, or ftopped, un- 
der any Pretence whatiocver, ſhall have been firtt obtained as a Preli- 
minery thereto, it was unanimouſly agrecd to; and it was allo agreed 
to deſire the Councurrence ot the Lords in their 7 egreſs, which the 
Lords agreed to at a Conierence; and on the Fridey 010WINg the Ad— 
drets was preſented to hi- Maiefty. | 

Dec. 25.] As tevere a Froit as has been known, hegan on Dp 
Day this Year ; lome People were frozen to Death upon-the 7 ram? 


and in the Streets and K ields; ieveral Ships were lunk ” the driving of 
the Ice on the Thames. 


The Necetlities ot the Poor and IIendictaſts were very great, not 
being able to work at their i radcs this ey re Weather; but then never 


were greater Charities and Bene! ictions than woe bellowed upon the 
Poor at this Time 


The troft (till continuing, many dries Labouting Men were 


reduced to tuch Want, that (beſides the Watermen 
ſeaſonable Relief from the Charity of leiechants, and other Gentle - 
men, at the Royal Exchange) the Fiftermen with a Peter Boat in 
Mourning, and the Lavourers tw Bricklay eis, Carpenters, We. marched 


in 


„but. 
that they muit, however, fend ſuch Forces to the Allitance of G. 


, Who met with 


-48 „%% AND 
in a large Body through the principal Streets of the City, with their 


Tools and Utenſils in Mourning, imploring Supplies for their Necefjj- 
ties; which moved a on many Citizens to contribute lars gely to thei; 
wlief, 

March 13.) Captain Renton arrived Expreſs from Admit al Vern, 

»ith Artes that the Admiral failed, on the 5th of November dafl from 
Jamaica towards Portis Be.'n, on the Ithmus of Darien ; wheie he at- 
rived on the zoth in the Evening; and attacking that Fortreſi on the 
2ſt Inſtant, the Governor capi: ulated on the 22d, and the Scamen 
had the Plunder of the Place diſtributed amongit them. 

March 17.) Mrs. Stephens received the Five Thouſand Pounds, 
granted Oh by Parliament, for communicating her Medicine tor the 
Stone to the Public. 

Cd. 1740] Charks VI. Emperor of Germany, dying Od 20. N. 8. 
the Kong: of Pruffia decluied he would tupport the Pragmatic Sanction, 
| but thought fit how ever to invade the Queen of ee Dominions 
in LV this Month. 

Charies Tun in South America was almoſt burnt down this * the 
Damage was compured at 200,009 (. 

March 10.] From the rh to April 1. Admital Vernon ad ER 
neral Ientaworth deſtroyed all the ſtrong Forts and Caſtles in the 
] izrbour of Carthagena, and were preparing for an Attemp: upon the 
Town. 

June 18, 1941.] Capt. W inbleton arrived Expreſs, with Advice 
that Admiral Vernon and General Wentworth had tailed in their Atte ruht 
on the Town of Carthagena ; but that, in the Courſe of that Expe: (li- 
tion, they had deſtroyed ſix , aniſh Men of War, eight Gaiicons, and 
ſeveral tmaller Ships. 

July 18.] Admiral Vernon and General Wentworth made an Attempt 
upon the Ifland of Cuba, and pollefſed themſelves of a tine Harbour, 

hich they named Cumber/and Harbour: but were obliged to quit it on 
ure of the great Sickneſs among their Men, 

Feb. 17.] His Royal Highneis the Prince of Hales waited on his 
Majeſty, and was received in ine moſt gracious and affectionate 
N:anner. 

Nov. 18, 1742.] A Treaty of tal Defence and Guaranty, be- 
tween the King of Great Brituiz and the King of Prul/; a, was: li ancd 
by their reſpettiv Mimiters. 

Dec. 11.] A Treaty of Friendſhip, Union, ind Defenſive Alliance, 
5 the Ring of Great Bittuin, and the Empreſs of Ruſftia, was 
Gon at %% 71 by their reſpe dive Miaiſters 
t 16, 1743.] The Allied Army cam nmanded by the King 6: 

G:.ut Þricain, tought the Frency, under the Command of Martha! 
ee, at Dettingen, and obtained a Victorv ; the Lois of the French 
L. ou! $209, and that of the Allies 200. | 

Ft. 10. An Engagement happened in the Mediterranean, 2 
the Contederate Fives - Of [ave and Sp27r and thoſe of Great-Þ, ii“ 
unc the Conmund of the Admira 93 2 and Leftock ; pg 
Iii Andin = he ern 01 cke n 45 „the French and & Samar; 
£2t On Veith ve: ry itil Lots. | 
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March 4.] The Fren: declared War againſt England. CET 


March 31, 1744] England declared War againtt France. 
April 11.) The Dutch came to a Reſolution to ſend 20 Men of War 
to the Aſſiſtance of Great: ain. 


June 14.) George Anſon. Eiq: arrived at St. Helen's from Canton in 


China, having finiſhed his Expedition round the World, in which he 
ot immenſe Treaſure 

April zo, 1745] His Royal Tighneſ: the Duke of Cumberland at 
the Head of the Allied Army, attacked the i'rench in their Intrench- 
ments before Tournay, but was obliged to retire With the Loſs ot - "000. 
Men ; the Loſs ol the French by their OWn Accounts, being upwards ot 
10, 0. 

June 16.] The Town and Fortreſs of Leuiſtontę, in the Illand of 
Cape Breton, {urrenilered to Commodore uren and Mr. Pepperel, alter 
a Siege of 49 Days 

Aug. 19. ] * Proclamation was ft fed; offering a Reward of 


30,000 /. to any Perſon who ſhould ſeize and ſecure the cee Son of 


the Pretender, in Cale he ſnould attempt to land in any of his Majcily's 
Dominions. 

Aug. 21.] The Pretender's eldeſt Son landed ſome Daves ago between 
the Iſlands of Mull and Skye, in Company with feveral Perfons trom 
France; and ſoon after a Rebellion broke out in Scotland. 

Sept. 4.) A conliderable Body ot Highlanders having Joined the 
young Pender they marched to Perth, where the Pretender | his La- 
ther was firſt proclaimed King. | 


% 1 They marched to_ £dared; wok Palleiton of that 


City, and proclaimed him King there. 


Sept. 21.] The Rebels attacked and defeated the King's Troops com- 


manded bv Sir John Cope, at Preſton Pans near Fin! 'urph. 


Nev. 5.] "The Pretender's Son, at the Head of about gooo Re- 


bels, including Women and Boys, with 16 Pieces of Cannon, march- 
ed from Edinburgh to Carliſie, which they beſieged and took on the 
ith ; the 24th they marched to Lanca/er ; the Join: they reached 
Man keller. 
Dec. z.] They reached Aſbbgurn; and on tha 4h they entere 
Derby, and thereby flipped the King's Army, which then lay at See 


in Staffordſhire - But being e that the Duke had got "Sar 


gence of their March, ad that by forced Marches he had ajmo#t 
reached Nor thamplon, they onlv reſted at Derby two Days, and then 
marched back again, the Way they came, to n ; which Caf.:- 
they be ſieged. | 

in the mean Time the Duke af Cur, 3 land marched with his Army 
to Carliſie, which lurienderc to him on the 34th. 

Jan. 17.] A large Body of the King's 1 roups, commanded by 
Lieutenant- General {/aw/cy, attacked the Ke bels near Falk; 4, and were 
Ueicatcd. 

Tan. 31.] The Duke of Cumberlan { havin Ks marched to Fœhnu . 
ſet out with his Army to the Retict of String Cai le; upon oy hie T6; 
the Rebels ratled the Siege, and retited in greit Contuſlon by Perch to 
Montre e, which they ettcrwar dz quitted, and macied to {a5 
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took Poſſeſſion of that City, Feb. 18. and laid Siege to the Caſtle of 
Blair. 

Feb.] Prince Wl illiam of He 2-Caſile landed in Scotland with GO 
Xlen, and marched to the Relief of the Cattle of Blair. 

March &.} The Rebels took Fort Auguſtus, and laid Siege to Fort 
I/ illiam. . | | | 

April 3, 1746] The Rebels were obliged to raiſe the Siege of Fort 
William. 

April 16 This Day his Royal Highneſs the Duke of Cue land 
obtained a compleat Victory over the Rebel: near Culladen, and there- 
by put an lind to the Rebe lion; moſt of the principal Officers of the 
Rebels being killed or taken Priſoners, with about 25c of their Men, 
and the reſt entirely ditperted ; the Loſs of the King 8 Army being very 
inconfiderable. 

July 30] Several Rebel Officers, each whom were Townley, 
Fleicher, and Dawſon, were executed on Kentingtion Common, ſor High 
Treaſon ; and the Heads of Townley and Fietcher were afterwards 
placed upon 7emple Bur, and the others tent to be put up at Mancheſter 
and Carliſe. 

Aug. 18.) The Lords Kilmarncch and Palmerins, who were con- 
victed of High 'I reafon, in being concerned in the late Nebel. were 
beheaded on Tower- Hill. 


Sept.] This Month the young Pretender, with many of his Adhe- 
rents, retired out of Scotland into Fr ance. 

Dee. 8.] Charles Ratcliffe, Eſq; Brother to the late Ear! of Deravent 
avatcr, was beheaded on Terver-Hhill for High Treaſon. | h 

April 9, 1747.] Linon Lord Lhvat was ; beheaded on Toæver- Lill for 
High Treaſon, in b ing concerned in the late Rebellion. 

[May 2] Ihe Prince of Orange was inftalled Stadtholder, Captain- 
General. __ Admiral of the United Provinces. 

May z] The Admirals 4nſ-n and Warren took fix French Men of 
War, and four I- India 5 Ships fitted as Men of War. | 


June 17.] An Act palicd tor aboliching be heretable Juriſdifions in 
Scotland. | 

une 21] A Patile was fought. at the Village of Val near Mach 
tricht. betu cen the Allied Army and ne Freuch, wherein the former 
were Geleated, ard Sir John Liponicr taken eit oner. 

O08. 14] Rear Admiral Haw took fix large French Men of War. 

Feb. 18.] An Act paſſod to revive and make perpetual an Act to 
prevent friv 1 and vexatious Artes. 
March. 25. 1748. ] A dreadiv] Fire broke out in C ornbill, which con- 
ſumed 3 of 15 Houtes; tor whica valt Collections were made 
by the Merchants, &c and given to the Su; Jerers. | 

April zo. This Dy the Preliminaries lor a General Peace were 
6gned at ix-la-Chape lie. 


lay Y.] A Picclamation was iſſued for ceaſing Hoſtilities with 
Fan, 


July 121 A Correſpondence was op? GP again with France, 


etugnjc | I his Month and laſt great N Numbers of Locutts vere ſeen 
un many Parts Of 2 "lord. 
Aud ift 
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An ouſt 4.) A Proclamation was ifſued for ceaſing Hoſtilities with 
Spain pF Genoa. 

Od. 7.] The D. finitive Treaty for a General Peace was ſigned at 
Aix-la Chapelle, to which all the Powers at War acceded. By which 
a Reſtitution of all Places taken, duyng the War, was to have been 
made on all Sides. , 

Feb.) A Proclamation iſſued for proclaiming a General Peace. 

April 25, 1749 Was obſerved as a Day of public T'hank!! giving for 
the General Peace; and a few Days after the magnificent Fire-works, 

prepared on that Ocaſion in abe Green Park, were played off 

Dec. 20.] An Act palled tor reducing the Intereſt of the National 
Debt from four to three and a halt per Cent, tor ſeven Years ; after 
which the Whole is to ſtand reduced to three per Cent. | 


Feb. 8, and March 8.) The Inhabitants of Loudon and We/minjier 


wee greatly alarmed by a violent Shock of an Earthquake that happen- 
| ed each Day, which however did no conſiderable Damage. 

April 4 1750.) An Act paſſed for the Encouragement of the 
Br iriſh 1 bite Herring Fijpery. 

Od. N. S.] A Treaty of Concer between Great Britain and 
Spain a ſigned at adli id 


March 20.] His Roya | Higbneſs Frederick Prince of II ales died this 


Day at Leiceſter Howe and was buried in Weftminjter-At bey on the 1 3th 
of April tollowing. 


May 22, 1751. This Day an AQ paſted for adopting the New 


Stile in this Kingdom, by which 11 Days were anuihilated, the 3d of 


- September being counted the 14th. 


Tune 7, 1753-] An Act paſſed this Day to prevent Clandeſtine 
Marriages. 


1754. Major Waſbingtn, with a Bod: y of 300 Men, was de: eated 


by goo French on the 3d of July, and the V1 ajor OI Pritoner. 


March 25, 1755 T Ihe French having made Encroachments, and 
erected Forts upon the Poſſeiſions of 5 af King of Great-Britain in 


North America ſince the Treaty of Aix lun hapelle, the King this Day | 


ſent a Meflage to his Parliament to acquaint them, that he found it 
neceſſary to augment his Forces by Sea and Land. 

Fu .] General Braddock was ſent againſt the French with a large 
Body of Forces; but falling into an Ambuicade of French and Indians 
in the Woods near Fort Dugue ac on the io, an advanced Party of his 
Army, conſiſting of 1229 Men, was entirely d-leated on the g:th of 
this Month, and himſelf {hot through the Lungs. The General, who 
had five Horſes ſhot under him, died in three Days after, which put an 
End to the Expedition. 

Auguſt } An Account of 38 Bradilack's Defeat arriving | in Eng- 

land this Month, an Order Was iliued for cieing all French Sh. Dy; and 
ſoon after great Numbers ot thei: Merchancmen were brought into our 
Ports oy our Men of War. 

Sept. 8.) Major General Johnſon Je ats a Bo y of . nee” 
Crown Point, and killed about a l of them 

March 23, 1756.] The King tent a M-it4 S. 19 both Hovles, ac- 


0 


quainting them, that he bad teceived Advice of the lutentlens at the 
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Freue to invade Great Britain or Ir ey, in they Promiſed to 
lund by his Majetty with their Lives and Fortunes 

1nd and 19 he French landed 11,000 Men in Minorca, | in 
orden to attack Fort St. Phitip. 


Mar ig.] An Account ol which arriving in England, War was thi: 
Da declared againff France, 


An p fled this Seon 90 oblige all Perſons to pay an annual Duty 


| it 45. lor every 100 Ounces ot Silver Plate in their Poſſeſſion, up to 
30% Qunees, except Piate uſed ſor Divine Service. 


June 7 0 Aer taken by the French, after a vigorous. Defence 

made by General Blakenry, now J. = Blakency.. 

Ajurch ig, 1757-] Admiral /obn Byng was this Day ſhot on Board 
the Monargue in Por!/mouth Harbour, for not doing his utmoſt to en- 
gage the / French Fleet, commanded by M. Calaſſimere, in the Med: - 
errut an. 

June 23], Kae | (ite defeated Sarnia Dowla, N hel of Revoal, 

Puhar, and Orixa, and pl ec faſt: er Ally Cuaun in the ancient Seat of 
the Nabubs of thole Provinces. Suraja la, who was in the French 


Intereſt. Was, a few Days alter bis being deleated, taken by the new 


N 190b /affeer Aly Cazrn's Son, and pur io Death By this great Event 
the Enxlifh Katt India Company, their Council at Bengal, Colonel Clive, 
Fc. got immenſe 1 realure 
Sept. B. A grand Lxpedition, confiſting of thirty Men of War, 
Bontbs, Fireſhips, Sc. with a great Number of Tranſports, having 


on Board 10,000 Land Forces, faiied this Day from St. Helen's for 


Ras befort, with Orders to deſtroy, if practicable, all Ships, Docks, 
Magazines, and Artenals at, or near that Place. This Expedition wa: 
conducted with fo much Sec crecy, as to engage the Attention of all Tu- 
rope, and all the Succets imaginabie was expected from it ; but on the 
6th of O82. Aimiral H, with the Men of War and Tranſports; re- 
tnned to St. Hetlen's, no Attempt ha. mg been made by the Lroops to 
1 ad on von Cdaſt of France; for which Sir n Mordaunt, Commander 
Chief of the Land Forces, was alterwards tried by a Court Martial, 
IX'? 120 200 e 
ſec. 28] Died Princef . Caro! ine, his Majeſty's third Daughter, for 
hom there was a geneia! Viourning for thice Months. 
ANY 11. 1758.1 A 1reaty of mutual Defence was agreed to be- 
rween his Majeſty and the Ning of Prufſa ; in Conſequence of which, 
the Parliament cbted 655.00 7 ro his Pr: «ſtan Mlajeſty; and allo voted 
arge Sums. amount: ing 2 the Whole to near two Millions, for the Pay- 
nent of 59,000 of the | 100ps ot Hanover, Hejje Caſeel, Saxe got his, 
% nifertnutlie, B. 1% UA el hi, M ho, by this Treaty, are all to act under the 
Dircctionsof the King of ia, tor the Deience oi the Proteilant In- 
tereit in Germany. | | 
Func G.] The 18,000 Land Forces, under the Command of his Grace 
he Duke of Mar//19ph, landed at Cazcale Bay, on the Coaſt ot 


Er ance, 7 Nives from St. alas. I hey weico Days on Shore; during 


which Lime, they burnt and deftroyed eat many Stores, and up- 
words of 100 Ships, among which were 2 [e:< Men of War, moie 
man 30 Pilvatcels, that Wels under the auuon ot St. Mios. 


WALES 
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Name.] O what has been already ſaid of J//ales, it may be 
= added, that as it is generally held, that the Britons 
were at firſt a Colony of the Gauls, ſo they were originally known by 
the Name of Galli, which Name the Welch ſtill retain ; there is but a 


Letter Difference between Gallia and Hallia, and nothing is more com- 


mon than the turning the G into a ./. The French call Wales Gallia 
to this Day. | | „„ 


Face of the Country and Produce. Itisa very mountainous and yet a 
very plentiful Country; they ſerve Briſtol, and other great Towns in 
England with Proviſions : Their Hills feed vaſt Herds of Cattle, and 


their Seas abound with Fiſh, eſpecially Herrings ; in their Hills they 
have rich Lead Mines and great Plenty of Coals, with Quarries of 
_ Free-ſtone. 2 DEED „ og 


Charafer.] They are a brave hoſpitable People, and were never 


conquered by the Saxons Their laſt Prince, Llwellin ap Griffith, loſt 
his Life in Defence of his Country, when Edward I. made a Con- 


queſt of it in the Year 1282. And that Prince obſerving how fond 


this People. were of being governed by their native Princes, fo ordered 


it, that the Queen was brought to Bed at Caernarwon of a Prince, who 
was baptized by the Name of Ede. ard, and ſucceeded to the Crown of 
England, by the Name of Edward II ; the King's eldeſt Son being ever 
fince ſtilled Prince of V ales, and a large Revenue out of that Country 
appropriated to that Principality. . 


Incorporated with England.] Wales was incorporated with England by | 


AQ of Parliament in the Year 1536, in the Reign of Henry VIII. and 


\ 


they ſend twenty-four Members to the Britiſl Houle of Commons, as 


has been mentioned already. 


Arms.) The Arms of the Prince of Wales are the fame as thoſe of , 
England, with the Addition of a Label of three Points, and a Coronet 


adorned with three Oftrich Feathers, with the following Inſcription, 
Dig. Ich Dien, | ſerve. | fe 

Curioſities.] Among the Curioſities in this Country, are reckoned 
ſeveral Roman Altars that have been dug up with Inſcriptions on them, 
giving ſome Light into the Superſtition of that People: And in Flut- 
ſhire is a Well called Houlyavell, from the Superftinon of the modern 
Romaniſts, who aſcribe numerous Miracles ro thoſe Waters; and there 


are ſtill ſome Remains of the Wall made by Offa, King of the Mercians, 


in Denbighſhire, to defend his Country againſt the Pritons. This Line or 


Intrenchment, called Of«'s Dyke, ran tarough Hereford/bire, Shropſhire, 


Montgomeryſhire, Denbiplybire, and Flintſhire. 


Language.] The Pater-IJlaſter of the ancient Pritiſß, or preſent 
eich, is as follows: Ein Tad yr hien wwyt yn » nefcedd ; ſanctieiddier 
| | 1 apes 
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dy enw ; deved dy deytnas ; gwnelr ay enuyllys mepis yn y nef felly ar y 
ddaiair hefyd; dyro ini heddyw ein bara beunyddioll ; amaddeu ini i ain 
dyledion fel y maddeuwn ninnau in dyled-wyr ; ac nac arwain ini brofe- 
digaeth eithr gwared ni rhag drwy ; cannys eiddot ti yw'r, deyrnas, ar 
nerth, a'r gogontant, ryn oes oefoedd. Amen. 
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Between and & E. Lon. Hu Miles in Length. 
e 7 Being 
Wo 1 5 3 
Between and $N, Lat. | * greateſt in Breadth. 


Boundaries] DOUN DED by the Caledonian Ocean, North; 
| D by the German Sea, Eaft ; by the River Tweed, tlie 
Tiviot Hills, and the River E#, which divide it from England, on the 
South; and by the 1ri/b Sea and Atlantic Ocean, Weſt, 


_ Shires, Counties and other Chief Towns. 
: Subdiviſions. | „ 
1. Edinburgh m—— f Mid- Lothian —— 0 ; 2 56. SY 


1 * 
5 
ry” 
— 
Py 
"a 
by 
1 
” 
2 
44 
% 
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2. Haddington — Eefi-Lothian Dunbar and Hadinpton. 
- : 7 The Mers and Baili- } C Berwick, Duns, and 
3. Berwick — | 


ary of Lauderdale — 4 Lauder. 

. i Tiviotdale, Lidſdale and Tedburgh, Hermitage, 
+ Roxborough gy ; Eſkdale wha a i and Roxborough. 
F. Selkirk — Fttorick Foreſt — — FSellirł. 

6. Peebles ——— Traveedale Preeblet. 


| Glaſpow, W. Lon. 4 
N Lat. 55-50. Ha- 
milton and Lanerk. 


7. Lanerk. — (c] —— 


. 8. Dumfries —— MNithſdale, 8 Dumfries, Aunand. 
9. Migion Galloway, Weſt Part Wigton. 
1 12 Carrick, and J 3 and 
= Cunningham —— þ Irwin. 
ti. Dumbarton — Lenox m—— Dumbarton. 
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Shires. Counties and other Cuief Towns. 
15 Subdiviſions. 

12. Bute and C Bute, Arran, and Roth/ay. 

I 3. Caitbneſs 8 Caithneſs — Wick, W. Lon. 2. 

8 e ” N. Lat. 58-40. 

16. Stirling — Stirling — 55 Stirling. 

16. * — HWeifi-Lothian — Linlitbgow. 

Perth, Athol, s. 0 
Broadalbir 
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Perth, Athol, Scone, 
Blair and Dunkeld. 


| teich, S trathern, 


17. Perth — | 


" 


18. Kincardin | 
3 (oui Aberdeen, W. Lon. 


19. Aberdeen 


New Aberdeen, Bus 
chan, Peterhead. 


1 Lechabar, 1 
20. Inverneſs — * Part of Roſs, and | e. Inverlochy. | 
21. Naifne and } Weſtern Part of Mur- F L 7 rne, Cromartie, 


ray and Cromartie 7 aye and 7 arbat. 


J Argyle, Cowal, Kaap- 
dale, Kintire, and 


22. Cromartie - 


DE Lore, with Part of | Inverary, Dunſtaſuag, 

23. Argyle — * the Weſtern Iſles, 94  Killonmer, and 
I particularly a, Ju- 4 Compbeltowen. 

ra, Mull, Vit, Te- 

| rif, Col, and * 


more 


Wand, Dumferlin, 


Dy/art, and An- 
ftruther. 


 — and Forfar. 


24. Fife —— . . 
. H.. 


25. Forfar _ Forfar, Angus — 
5 Bam, Strathdovern, 
26. BF 1 Botic, Ep, Bl. 
80 ( very, Strathawin 
27. Kirkcudbright Galleway, Eaſt Part Eirkewdbrigts 


| C Strathnaver Part and Strachy, 
28. Sutherland } Dornoch 5 Lal. 


LT 
| 15 Andrews, Purnt 


Z 2 | Shires. 


1-45. N. Lat.57-12. 
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Shires. Counties and other Chief Towns. 
Subdiviſions. | 
Clacmanan 


29. 1 { Kinroſs and Klackng- 
30. and Kinroſs * | wt 
Roſs, Illes of Shy, Lewis, 


31. Roſs . Harris, Ae and 7 Roſs. 
+ | nn 5 
32. Elgin — Murray —— Elgin. 
3 | | 1 Die W. Lon. 3. 7 
„„ Iſles of Orkney and . N. Lat. 59-45. 
33. Orkney — © Shetland "— Skalloway, near the 
| | Meridian of Landon, 
N. Lat. 61. 


In al FO three Shires, which chuſe thirry Repreſentatives to ft in 
the Parliament of Great Britain: Bute and Cathneſ; chuſing alternately, | 
as do Nairne and Cromartie, and Clacmanan and Kinroſs. 


The Royal Boroughs which chuſe Repreſentatives are, 


Edinburgh „ . _ 1 | Glaſgow, Renfrew, Ruther- ) _ 
Kirkwall, Miel, Dornach, ; | glen, and Dumbarton — c Te 
Dingwal, and Jayne N Dunbar, North- * 
Foriroſs, Inverneſs, Nairne, {| berwich, Lawder and * 3 

and Forres "| burgch — 
Elgin, Cullein, Banff, Inve- 1 | Selkirk, Peebles, a 
rary, and Kintire and Tank 2 


| Damfries, Sanquabar, 3 


Aberdeen, Berau, a. | | 


. 2 745 , 2 Brecbin : '  Lochmaban, and Kirkead-( 1 
orfar, er! Dun ee, Cow- 20S bri ht 
per, and Si. Andrews — I ige. New Galloway, 
Gra, . and Wel. 1d Par Stranrawer, and White- 1 
aſt an eſt, and Pit- | born | 
tenwweem | Aire, Irwink} Rothſay, Cam-) 3 
Dyſert, Kirkaldy, lücken | belton, and Inverary | 


and Burnr-ſfland 
Inner kerthin, Dumferlin, Ft SO 
| Queensferry, Culro/s, and 48 
Starling | | 


ISLANDS of Scotland. 


\HE Ilands of Scotland may be Srided: into three Claſſes, 1. 
the Hebrides, or Weſtern Iſlands, which went under the Name 
of Ehudez ancicntly ; ; 2. the Iſles of Orkney or Orcades, in the Caledonian 


Ocean, on the North of Scotland ; 28 3. the Iſles of Shetland, ful 
tarther North El. 


Weſtern 
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28 Scotland generally does, wiz. Barley and Oats; and they have 
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|  Weftehn Wes] The Wefterh Iflands are very numerous, and ſome 


of them large, ſituate between 55 and 59 Deg of N. Lit. one of the 
targeft is that of Shy, feparated from the main Land by a very narrow | 
Channel: This is about 45 Miles long, and zg broad in many Places, 
and is Part of the Shire of Roſs. There are ſeven Mountains about 
the Middle of the Iſland; and they have ſeveral fruitful Vallies, pro- 
ducting Barley and Oats, with which they ſupply their Neighbours on 
the Continent. There are a great many commodious Bays and Har- 
bouts in the Ifland ; and above 30 Rivers repleniſhed with Salmon, 
as their Seas are with Herrings, Cod, Turbot, and all manner of 
Sheli-Fifh. © They hang up and preſerve their Herrings without Salt, 
for eight Months. They abound alto in Cattle, and wild and tame 
Fowls. J „„ 
The Ifle of Mull, Part of the Shire of Argyle, is 24 Miles long and 
as many broad in ſome Places. It affords good Paſture, and 1. Corn 
lenty of 
Cattle, Deer, Fiſh, Fowl, and ether Game, as in the Iſle of Sky. Near 


Mull lies the Iſiand of Jona, formerly the Reſidence of the Biſhop of 


the Iles, and ſome of their Kings; and here are the Tombs of ſeveral 
Iriſh and Norwegian Kings. 5 8 
The Iſland of Lewis, the South End whereof is called Hyrris, is 60 


Miles long and 20 broad, and is Part of the Shire of Roſs. There 
are ſeveral commodious Bays and Harbours about it, and an exceeding 
good Fiſhery of the Kinds already enumerated ; and the Country pro- 


duces Rye, Barley, and Ozts, Flax, and Hemp, as well 48 Horſes, and 
Black Cattle. 1 ” 


| The Ifle of Jura is 24 Miles long and ſeven broad, being Part of 


 Argyleſbire, ſaid to be one of the moſt healthful Parts of Scotland. South 


of it lies the Illand of J/a, and in the Mouth of the Che lie Bute and 


Arran. | 


The Iſlands of Northwiſt and Southvi/? lie South of Harris. Theſe 
produce the like Articles as the other Iſlands ; and the Herring-Fiſhtery 


is ſo conſiderable on their Coaſts, that 400 Ships have been loaded in a 


Seaſon from Nerthwift, | © 905 
The moſt Weſterly of theſe Ifjands is that of St. Xilda, about 50 


Miles Weſt of Northwift, It is a Rock, rifing almoſt perpendicular in 


the Middle of the Sea, and almoſt inacceſſible, about five Miles in Cir- 


cumference; but has a Staple of Earth upon it which produces the fame 
Grain as the other Iſlands. The lahabitants are about 300 Proteſtants : 


Their Houſes are of Stone, and they lie in little Cabbins in the Walls 


upon Straw. They abound in Solan Geeſe, of which they keep many 
Thouſands, and live chiefly on their Eggs. They climb the ſteepeſt 


Rocks for theſe Eggs, and are reckoned the moſt dexterous People, at 
this Sport, of any of the Iſlands. | ty 

In theſe Iſlands it is that they pretend to ſecond Sight, being the Gift 
of ſome particular People called Seers, who, by certain Viſions, foretel 
the Death or other Accidents their Neighbours will be expoſed to; 
but theſe pretended Viſions are now generally laughed at by Men of 
Senſe. 8 f 
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Orkney land. The Orcades, or Orkney Iſlands, lie North of 
Dung ſty-head, between 59 and 60 Degrees of North Latitude; di- 
vided from the Continent by Pentland Frith, a Sea which is remarkable 
for its ſwift and contrary Tides, which make it a very dangerous Paſ- 
ſage for Strangers: There are violent Whirlpools that whirl about both 
Ships and Boats till they founder, and are moſt dangerous in a Calm, 
They reckon 24 different Tides in this Frith, which run with ſuch Im- 
petuoſity, that no Ship, with the faireſt Wind, can ſtem them ; and 
yet the Natives, who know the proper Times, paſs ſecurely from one 
Shore to the other. 
Pomona is the largeſt of the Orcades, being 24 Miles long, and its 
greateſt Breadth 10 Miles; a fruitful, well inhabited Country, having 
nine Pariſhes. The chief Town, Kirkwal, is a Royal Borough, ſitu- 
ate on a Bay of the Sea, near the Middle of the Iſland, an excellent 
arbour ; beſides which, are three other Harbours in the Iſland, and 

| ſeveral Lakes and Riyuletrs abounding with Salmon and other F iſh; and 
there are ſome Lead Mines in the Iſland. 

The Iſland Hey has the higheſt Mountains in the Orcades, and 
ſuch Rocks and dreadfu] Precipices on the Coaſt, as terrify thoſe that 
approach it. Here their Sheep run wild, and are hunted like other 
Game. 

Several of theſe Illands produce the like Cars and Paſture as the 
_ Continent, and have Cattle of all Kinds; but their greateſt Riches are 

the Herrings that annually viſit their Coaſts. | 
In theſe Iſlands they have muſtered 10,000 Men able to bear 
Arms. It is ſaid that theſe Iſlands were the Thule of the Ancients; 


but others are of Opinion the North of Scotland was the ancient 
Thule. 


Shetland Iſes.) The Iſlands of Shetland lie North Eaſt of the 
Orcades, between 60 and 61 Degrees of North Latitude, and are 
Part of the Shire of Orkney: They are reckoned 46 in Number, 
including ſome little uninhabited Holms, which afford them Paſture 
for their Cattle. The largett Ifland, called Mainland, is 60 Miles 
long and 20 broad in ſome Places, indented and cut through by 
fine Bays, which form ſo many Harbours The Inland Part is full of 
Mountains, Lakes, and Dogs, which render it exceſſive cold ; it 
3s beſt inhabited in the plain Country near the Sea-Coaft. Their 
Seas are fo tempeſtuous, that they can have no Correſpondence with 
any other Country from October to April. The Revolution in Great- 
Britain, which happened in Nowember 1688, was not heard of in 
Shetland until the following May. They import their Corn from 
Orkney, having little of their own Growth. Their ordinary Drink 
is Whey, which they keep in Hogſheads till it grows four and very 
ſtrong. hey abound in Black Cattle, Sheep, Fiſh, and Fowl. 
but Hogs ſecm to be their Averſion here as well as in the reſt of 
Sculland, They traffick chiefly with their Fiſh. Here it is the 
Dulch begin to ſiſh for Herrings at Midſummer, and continue it to the 
Suuthviaid on the Coaſts oi Scot/and and England for ſix Months, 
-wpl: „ing {9mec Scaſons a thouſand or fifteen hundred Veſſels in this 


Fiſhery, 
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Fiſhery, and uſually make two or three Voyages in a Seaſon. This 
chief Town is Ska/loway,. in which there is a Caſtle; but in the 
whole Iſland there are ſcarce five hundred Families. 

Yell is the largeſt Iſland next to this, being tv. enty Miles long and 
nine broad. 

Vaift lies the furtheſt North, being 15 Miles long and ten brond, 


has three Harbours in it, and | is eſteemed the plealanteſt of all the 
Shetland Iſles, 


Mountains] The chief Mountains of Scotland are the Gram zan 

Mountains, which run from Eaſt to Weſt, from near Aberdeen to Coaual 
in Argyleſbire, almoſt the whole Breadth of the Kingdom, famous ſor 
the Battle fought near them, between the Romans and the ancient Scots, 
or Caledonians, under the Conduct of Calęgacus. 
A remarkable Chain of Mountains are thoſe of 1 — which 
tun from the Eaſtern Coaſt ia the Meers a great Way Weſt. Next to 
theſe are Pentland Hills, which run through Lothian, and join the Moun- 
tains of Tweedale ; and theie again are joined by others, which tra- 
verſe the whole Breadth of Scotland. 

Other remarkable Mountains are thoſe called Cheviee, or Tiviet 
Hills, on the Borders of England; Drumbender law and North. Ber- 
ewick- law, both in Eaſt Lothain ; Arthur's Seat in Mid-Lothiqn ; Cairn- 
apple, in Weſt Lothian ; Tentockh, in Clidſdale ; Biumore, in Areyle ; - the 
Ochel Mountains, and Largo law, in Fife; in Angus, Dundee law, and 
Part of the Grampians in Caithneſs, Ord; and in the Or Iſlands, the 
Mountains of Hoy. 


Rivers.) The chief Rivers are, Forth, Che, and Tay. Forth was 
called Bodotria anciently, and is the largeſt River in Scotland; it rites 
near the Bottom of Leimen Hill, and runs from Welt to Eaſt, diſcharging 
itſelf into the Frith of Forth. 

Tay, the next largeſt River, iſſues out of Loch Tay in Broadalbin, 
and, running South-Eaſt, falls into the Sea at Dundee. - 

Spay, the next moſt conſiderable River, iſſues from a Lake of the 
ſame Name, and running from South. Welt to North-Eaf, falls into the 
German Sea. 

The Rivers Don and Dee run "Ws Weſt to Eaſt, and fall into the 
German Sea near Aberdeen. 

The River Clyde runs generally from Eaſt to Weſt, by Hamilton 
and Glaſponw, and falls into the Iriſh Sea; from whence their 
greateſt foreign Traffick is carried on to America, and other diſtant 
Countries. | 

The Rivers, Murray, Cromarty, 0 Dornoch, riſe from ſo many 
Lakes of the ſame Name in the North of Scotland, and running from 
Welt to Eaſt diſcharge themſelves into the German Sea. 


Lakes.) The Lakes of moit Note are thoſe of FE Rig Lech. 3 
and Loch- lewen, from whence iſſue Rivers of the ſame Name; from 
Lich-lomond iſſues the River Lomond, and from Loch-jern the River Fern, 
It is obſerved, that the Lochs Tay, Neſs, and 7Jern, never freeze; and 
there 1 is a Lale in | Shaglaſb, wh: — frozen all the dummer. 


4 Air. 
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Air.] From the Northerly Situation, and the Mountainous Surface 
of this Country, the Air is very cold, but much colder on the Moun- 


tains or Highlands, which are covered with Snow great Part of the 
Year, than in the Vailies, and much colder in the North than in the 


South. The Orcades lie almoſt under the ſame Parallel with Bergen, 
Capital of Norwey, Stockbolm, Capital of Sweden, and Peterſburg, Ca- 


pital of Ruſſia, where they have nineteen Hours Day at the Summer 
Solftice, and nineteen Hours Night at the Winter Solitice ; by the 
Day here is meant from Sun-riſe to Sun-ſet, for the Sun is lo very little 
below the Horizon the remaining five Hours, that it 1s Light enou : 
to ſee to read. But if the Air be colder in Scotland than in Eug/and, t 

Natives comfort themſelves with an Opinion, that it is clearer and more 
healthtul, being purified by frequent Winds and Storms; which con- 
tribute, they imagine, to the Brightneſs of their Parts as well as Health. 
They alſo imagine they reſemble the French in their Vivacity and enter- 


prifing Genius. 


Scil and Produce.) As to the Soil Ry Produce of Scotland, it is cer- 
tainly a barren Country generally, though there are ſome fruitful Val- 


lies. I take the Lothians and Fife to be very, deſirable Countries, pro- 


ducing the ſame Grain that England does; but in the Highland, I am 
informed, Oats are almoſt the only Grain that grows there, of which 
they make both Bread and Beer. | 

They abound in good Timber, eſpecially Oak and Firr. There are 
ſome Foreſts twenty or thirty Miles long. Hemp and Flax allo thrive 


very well here. There wants no Materials for building of Ships and 


equipping out a Roy al Navy. 


Minerals. In their Hills are Mines of 8 Iron, Lead, and 
Coals ; Quarries of Marble and Freeſtone; and they tell us of ſome 


| Mines which produce Gold and Silver, but not worth the working. 


Animals.) They have great Herds of ſmall neat Cattle, of which 
they drive many thouſands annually into England lean, and they are 
fatted in our Mcadows and Marſhes, particularly i in Norfolk, in Romney 
Marth in Kent, and in the Hundreds of Effex. Their Horſes are ſmall, 


but very hardy, and eaſily kept, and will tire a good Eng/ib Horſe upon 


2 long Journey. They abound allo in {mall Sheep, which they ſell f in 


| the North of England. 


Fiſheries.) But the greateſt Adrmtage Scotland can boaſt of are 1ts 
Fiſheries: "Theſe might prove a Mine of infinite Wealth, to the whole 
Iſland, as'they have long been to the Dutch ; and would add more to 
our Strength and Superiority at Sea, than all our foreign Jraſſick; for 
here we might breed many Thouſands of hardy Scamen, that would 
always be at Hand to man our Fleets, when the reſt are ablent upon 
diſtant Voyages. And this we at length ſeem ſenſible of, an Act having 
lately paſted Jor the F.ncouragement of this Fiſhery. 

Herrings abound moſt in the Weſtern Iſlands ; they are fo plenti- 
fu! here, that they have been purchaſed for Six pence a Barrel ; aud 
when they are : Cured and exported, thev vield nom te enty. fire to 

| Ort 
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| forty Shillings a Barrel; And, tis ſaid, 36,000 Barrels of White Her- 
rings have been exported from Clyde in a Seaton, befides great Quan- 
tities from Dunbar, and other Parts of Scor/and, And as the Natives 
can cure them cheaper and ſooner than the Dutch, and may be a 
Month ſooner at Market, conſidering how far the Dutch have to fail 
backwards and forwards, and what Number ah Dogrers and len- 
ders they are obliged to employ, the Brit Nation ſeem to have 

been infatuated, that they have ſo long neglected to promote and 
eſtabliſh the Herring Fiſkery ; and here all our Poor, it we had ten 
Times more, might be employed on ohore in making Nets, Salls, 
Cordage, Boats, Barrels, and other Ut Nis NECEAY to carry ON the 


Fiſhery. | 
The chief Places ſor the Herring- Fiſhery are, Bra Sound in 


Shetland; the Coaſts and Bays o the Orkucy Ifands ; Loch-brogwn in 
Rsjs ; Levis, Harris, He, and the leiſer Wes adjacent; from 
Lach-maday in Harri particularly, 460 Vellels ave: bins Kage 
with | Herrings in a Seaſon; and in the Daus of fAtwnig,. à mall 


Iſland in the North-Eatt Fad of ye, the Shouls of . are: fo" 
thick, that manv Times they Stange the Boats. About titz ines 

of Mull, Iſla, Jura, on the Coaſts of Arg le, the lies ot Arran, Pate, 
and others in the Frith of Clyde and the River Forth, on both Sides 
the Coaſt, elpeciaily towards Dundee, the Heriings are very large and 
numerous. | 

The Inhabitants of theſe lands are computed to amount to 
| 40, ooo able Men, many of them without Employment, and may be 
hired exceeding cheap; moſt of them are Watermen, who can live. 
hardy and endure Fatigue : And ſuch is the Commodiouſneſs of their 
Bays and Harbours in theie lands, that we could not fail of Succels, 
if we would employ theſe People; we ſhould thereby enrich our Nor- 
thern Friends, and incrèeaſe our 1rat. ick and Naval Power, which was 
never more neceſſary than at this Time, when ſo many Nations are en- 
deavouring to beat us out of our Share in Irate, and rivaling us in the 
Dominion of the Sea. . 

There are alto Abundance of Mhales among theſe Iſlands, 'us ſaid, 
which theſe People puriue in their Boats to the Shore, ani! kill and 
eat them. Near the lies of 979 and ANull there have been an hundred 
Whales killed in a Year, aad their Fleth ited up; but | do not ps 1 
ceive they get any Bone out of them ; they are, probably of auoturr 
Species that yield W hajebone | 

In the Orkneys and North 7 75 there are great Numbeꝛ:s of Seals; 38 
and upwards have been killed at 2 lime. | 

Their Salmon Fiſhery is very connderable in rae Rivers Don and Dee 
at Abei dien, and in the River © {yde; the Town of Rexreww has Em- 
ployed 60 Veſſels in this Fithery in a Scalon, and great Quantities are 
exported to France and i{c land. 

About the Northern ond Wettern Ilands is ihe fineſt Cod Fiſhery 
in Zurope, of which the Zuich and Zia omers run away with mot 
of the Profits, the Iflandets teiling theit Th! to them, there being 
no Brit iſh Merchants to — Wel Git their 8 tio there Cali - 
not be a mo: prot. table Branch of Bertie lis Tear a of an Firw!t7f 
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Merchant that uſed to buy Cod-fiſh, and ſalt them upon the Coaft of 


Scotland, (for there is ſalt enough) that in one Voyage he had 4000 of 
theſe Fiſh cured at a Penny and Two pence a Piece, and fold them 


again at Eighteen-pence and Half a Crown a-piece. 


There are alſo Sturgeon, Turbot, Mackarel, and all Manner of Sea- 


Fiſh and Shell Fiſh taken on their Coaſts, among the Iſlands. 


Manufactures. Their principal Manufacture is that of Linen; 5 
They make as good Holland, they tell us, as they do in the Nether. 
lands : Allo Cambrick, Dornick, and Damaſk ; and People of Qua- 


 Hity have frequently their Linen and Wollen ſpun and wove in their own 


Houſes. Their Plaids feem to have been a Manufacture peculiar to 
this Nation, being worn in the Highlands both by the Men and Wo- 


men; but by a lace Act, both the Plaid and Bonnet are expelled the 


Country. : CO 
Traffick.] The Scots export and bafter (for the Goods of other 


Countries) their Salmon, Herrings, Coals, Barley, Tallow, Butter, 
Eggs, Hides, Sheep-ſbins, Worlted Yarn, and Stockings. Glaſoow 
is the molt conſiderable Port in the Kingdom for foreign Trafhck, 
particularly to America and Guinea, By the Act of Union the Scors 
are intitled to trade to all the Britiſb Plantations, and elſewhere, 
as the Engliſb do: And many of them come up to London, and become 
as conſiderable Merchants and Tradeſmen here, as any of the Engliſh, 
and oftener raiſe Fortunes here, than the Natives; which they effed 
chiefly by their diligent Application, Frugality, and "Temperance : 
But they ſcem more ready to imitate our Vices, than the Eugliſb are to 
imitate zbeir Virtues. . . 


Conſtitution.] The Conſtitution of the Government is now the 
ſame in the whole united Kingdom, only as to private Right, the 


Scots are ſtill governed by their own Laws, which are, however, ſub- 


ject to be altered by the Britiſh Parliament; and ſome conſiderable 


| Alterations have been made ſince the Union, as in deſtroying the 


LJenures by Vaſſalage, the Aboliſhing all Torture in Criminal Pro- 
ccedings, the Allowing a general Joleration of Religion in Scot/and as 
well as in England, and in the Appointing Judges to go the Circuits in 
Scotland. | 
Arms] The Arms will be ſeen in the Deſcription of England. 

Revenues] The Revenues of this Kingdom, before the Union, 
And by that AQ 
they are to pay but 48,000 /. fer Ann. Land-Tax, when England pays 
four Shillings in the Pound, which raiſes about two Millions. All other 
Taxes were to have been the ſame in Scollaud as in England; but they 
have been indulged by taking off half the Malt-Tax in that Part of 
rhe land. | 

Perfons and Habits.) Burt before I enter upon a Deſcription of their 
Genus and Temper, it may be proper to ſay ſomething of their 
Perſons, in Which it is evident, they differ from their Southern 
Meiphbours: Whether it proceeds from the Purity of their Air, or 
*- Ihe 
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the Thinneſs of their Diet, they have certainly thinner Countenances 
than the Engli/s, and uſually a longer Viſage; and, like the Danes, 
who live in the ſame Climate, their Heads are often adorned with 
Golden Locks. As to their Stature, it is much the fame with ours; 
but they are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from South Britons by the Tone and 
Roughneſs of their Voices. a. by | 
I be Habits of the Gentlemen are alike in every Part of the Ifland. 
In the Highlands the Plaid and Bonnet were worn till prohibited by a 
late Act. And their wearing no Breeches in the Highlands ſeems a 

Peculiarity. _ Ss 


Genius ard Temper.) As to their Genius and Temper, they have cer- 
tainly more Command of themſelves in the Beginning of Life, and 
commit fewer Extravagancies in their Youth, than . Engliſh do: 
Their Frugality and Jemperance deſerve our Imitation, which is, in- 
deed, the Foundation of that Diſcretion we obſerve in them, at a Time _ 
of Life when our young Gentlemen are half mad. 


Curioſities] What they uſually enumerate as Curioſities are, the Re- 
mains of Roman Ways and Camps in leveral Places, and of the Roman 
Wall called Graham's Dyke, between the Rivers Forth and Clyde, ſeveral 
of the Stones having Roman Inſcriptions on them ; particularly one, 
from whence it appears, that the Legio ſecunda Auguſta built that Wall. 
In ſome Places there are Lakes that never Freeze; in another, a Lake 
that continues frozen all Summer; and, in a third, there is a floating 
Iſland, and Fiſh without Fins; and it is frequently tempeſtuous in a 
Calm. - | 1 5 


Uanpuage.] The Language of the Highlands differs very little from 
the Iriſh. Of the broad Scotch, which is generally ſpoken, they give us 
the following Specimen in their Lord's Prayer : 1 | 
Ure Fader whilk art in Heven; hallued be thy Neme. Thy Kingdom 
cumm. Thy Mull be doon in Earth, az its doon in Heven. Gee uſs this 
Day ure daily Breed. And forgee uſs ure Sinns, az we forgce them that 
inn againſt uſs. And lead us not into Temptation; batt delyer uſs frae 
Eil. Amen. | | 


Religion.] The Eſtabliſhed Religion here is the Preſbyterian, or Ca/- 
viniſm, a Sort of Eccleſiaſtical Repyblick, where all Prieſts or Preſbyters 
are equal. They have a General Aſſembly, or Synod, of their Clergy, 
which meet annually, conſiſting of Miniſters and Elders deputed from 
every Preſbytery in the Nation. Theſe determine all Appeals fron: in- 
ferior Church Judicatories, and make Laws and Conititutions for the 
Government of their Kirk. The Crown uſually appoints ſome Noble- 
man High Commiſſioner, to fit amongſt them, and prevent their run- 
ning into Exceſſes; but he has no Vote in their Atſembly, and they in- 
fiſt that his Preſence is not neceſſary. They are impowered, by AQ of 
Parliament, they ſay, to meet once a Year at leaſt; and from them lies 
no Appeal. 4 

Beſides this General Aſſembly, they have 13 Provincial Synods, 
68 Preſbyteries, and 938 Parithes. The loweſt Eccleſiaſtical Court 
being their Klik Seſllon, which conſiſts of the Mliniſters, Elders, and 
. -- Deacons 
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Deacons of the Pariſh, who are ſaid to watch over the Moral: of the 
People, and have Power enough to make any Gentleman very uneaty, 
if they happen not to like him: A Man that is ſubject to theſe petty 
Juriſdictions. can hardly be denominated a Frggman. But what is moſt 
remarkable in the Kirk of Scotland is, that they inſiſt the Civil Power 
ought to be ſubject to the Eccleſiaſtical, carryiag their Authority, ws 
theſe Caſes, as high as the Church of Rome. 

Calviniſm was introduced i into Scotland, in a "tumultuous Manger, at 


the Reformation, in the Reign of Mary Queen of Scols, and in the Mi- 


nority ot her Son James VI. But when King James was ſettled on the 


Throne of England, Epiſcopacy was eſtabliſned in Scotland by AQ of 


Parliament, and continued to be fo until the Year 1688; when the 
Preſbyterian Mob took upon them, in a riotous Manner, without an 
Authority, to expel the Biſhops and Clergy, and plundered their Houſes, 
abuſing them and their Families in an outrageous Manner, fo that many 
of them were forced to fly into England: And the Biſhops having {hewn 
ſome Partiality to King James, his Succeſſor King Hilliam thought fi: 
to get Epiſcopacy aboliſhed by Act of Parliament, and Prefbytery efta- 
bliſhed in that Kingdom. Not ſo much as a Toleration was allowed 
the Members of the Church until the Reign of Queen Anne, when an 


Act of Parliament was obtained for that Purpoſe, againſt which the Scot: 
made all imaginable Oppoſition. 


Archbiſhoprics and Biſhoprics.) St. 4 and Glaſpew. 


Biſboprics.] Edinburgh, Duniell, Aberdeen, Murray, Brichen, Dun- 
Bain, Rog, Caithneſs, Orkney, Galloway, Argyle, and the les. 


Univerſities } The Univerſitics of this Kingdom are four, dix. thoſe 


of St. Andrews, Aberdeen, Edinburgh, and Glaſgow. 


Seciety.)] A Society was incorporated, by Patent, in the Year 1708, 


for erecting Schools in North Britain, and the Ifles ; and, in 1716, an 


Act paſſed tor their Eſtabliſhment, and a Fund of 20, 000 L. was ap- 
propriated and made a Stock tor carrying on the Deſign: And the So-_ 
ciety applying to King George II. for an additional Charter, to erect 


Workhouſes for employing Children in Manutactures, Houtewitery, 


and Huſbandry, in the Highlands and Iſles, his Majeſty not only granted 
them a Patent, but a Revenue of 10co /. per Ann. And they have now 
upwards of 100 Schools, in which between 4 and 5000 Boys and Girlz 


are educated. 


Reynlutrms and memcrable Events. 


T is generally held, that the Pics and Britons. were really the ſame 
People, diſtinguiſaed only by Name ; that they were either ſuch 
Britons as inhabited the North Part of the I0and before the Comin 
of the Pemans, or thole who were driven out of the South by the 
Ruman Arins. Mr. Camden obſerves, that it was not till the Time 
of Maximilian ant! Dicclefian, (when the Britons had learned the 
Provincial Latin tongue) that theſe Northern People were called 
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pick, from their ſtill retaining the Cuſtom of Painting their Bodies, 
and to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe who were coniederate or intermixed 
with the Romans who had long diſuſed it, but were notwithſtanding 
called Britons, as the Deſcendants of the Romans, who lived amongtt 
them, allo were. | A, 
As to the Scots, it is obſerved, they were never mentioned by any 
Writer till the third Century; and, 'tis generally held, that they firſt 
ſettled in Ireland, and from thence came over into Scotland. Biſhop 
Uſber has ſhewn, that Ire/and is called Scotia by the Writers of thoſe 
Times. Gilias, who wrote about the Year 564, calls the {ame 
People ſometimes Scati, and at others Hiberni. Adamannus, it. the 
| Year 680, calls Ireland the Ifle of Scotland. And the Biſhop ſeems 
poſitive, that no Writer, who lived within a thouſand Years after 
Chriſt, ever mentioned the Name ol Scotland, but he meant Jrelaud by 
it: Not that the Scots are ſuppoſed to be the fitſt Inhabitants of 7re- 
land, that was very probably firſt planted from Great Britain; but 
the Scots are thought to be a Colony of the ancient Scythians, who in- 
habited the North Part of Europe, and about the third Century, ven- 
turing to Sea in Search of new Habitations, fell upon Jeland, which 
being thinly inhabited, the Natives either would not, or could not, 
oppoſe their Deſcent. It is probable they were firſt invited over into 
Scotland by the Pids of North Britain, to aſſiſt them in their Wars 
againſt their Enemies of the South. But both Pi&s and Scots, or 
whatever other Nations inhabited the North, we find they all went un- 
der the general Name of Caledonians for ſome Time. As for the At- 
tacolts, they ſeem to be of the ſame Original with the Scots, and this 
the Name only of one of the Scotiſh Tribes. 
Fergus, their firſt King, is ſaid to have reigned 330 Years be- 
fore Chriſt. He was an Iriſo Scot, they tell us, of great Reputation, 
for his Valour and Conduct; and, being ſent for from Ireland, was 
advanced to the Throne by the general Conſent of the Caledonian 
Scots. But as there is very little to be relied upon in relation to 
the Affairs of Britain, before the Arrival of the Roman, here, I ſhal! 
paſs over the fabulous Accounts that Buchanan, and other Sco.7/» 
Writers endeavour to amuſe us with, of the State of that Country, and 
the Actions of their Kings in thoſe dark Ages. The Story of King 
Fergus's being caſt away, in his Return to Ireland, upon a Rock, from 
thence called Knockfergus, now Carickfergus, may be of equal Credit 
with the reſt. 
Julius Cæſar did not penetrate ſo far into the Iſland as Nerth 
Britain; nor does he appear to have had any Knowledge of that 
People. | | | | | | | | 8 
Agricola, the Emperor Veſpaſian's General, was the firſt Romas 
that ſubdued Nerth Britain. He defeated their General Galzacns, 
under whom they made their laſt Effort; and having ſurrounded 
Britain with his Fleet, and made a full Diſcovery of the Country, 
not thinking the North of Scetland worth including in the Roman 
Pale, he built a Line of Forts between the Rivers Perth and Clyde, 
to protect the civilized Briten from the Incurfions of the Caceds- 
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nians, or Highlanders. 'I his he effected about the Year of our 
Lord 8 * . | 


We have no certain Accounts of the Tranſaftions in North Britain, 
from the Time of Agricola until the Reign of the Emperor Adrian, 
A. D. 121, when we find the Calcdonians and Pits making Incurſions 
into the Roman Province ; whereupon Julius Severus was ſent over b 
the Emperot Adrian, who followed him in Perſon, and built a Wall of 
Farth from Solway Frith near Carliſie, to the River Tyne by Newcaſile, 
abandoning all the Country as tar as Stirling, which was the former 
Boundary of Caledonia. EE . 

In the Reign of the Emperor Antoninus Pius, A. D. 144, his Gene- 
ral Lollius Urbicus, extended the Roman Pale as far as Stirling again, 
and built a Wall of Earth between the Rivers Forth and Chde And 
Marcus Aurelius, the ſucceeding Emperor, cartied on the War ſuc- 
_ ceſsfully againſt the Galedonians, by his Lieutenant Calphurnius Agricola, 
n 5 1 | | 
Ibe Emperor Severus came over into Britain about the Year 208, 
and reduced the moſt Northern Parts of Scotland, obliging the Scots 
to give him Hoſtages as Pledges of their Fidelity; and, for the 
_ greater Security of South Britain, built a Wall of Stone fortified 
with Towers, where Adrian's Wall of Earth ſtood, between Car/i/le 
and Newcaftle. But the Scotiſh Writers ſay, this Wall was built be- 
| tween the Friths of Forth and Chde near Stirling; and Buchanan 
relates, that the Ruins of this Wall were viſible in his Time, and on 
| ſome of the Stones there were Roman Inſcriptions. When this Wal! 
was built, Donald I. was their King, according to the Scotiſh Writers: 
He might, I preſume, be one of the Chiefs of the Highland Clans, 
that kept in the inacceſſible Part of the Mountains, out of the Reach 
of the Romans, who were certainly Sovereigns of North as well as South 
Britain, at this Time. | Os 

The Saxons alſo extended their Dominion as far as Stirling, and 
left the Scots poſſeſſed only of the Country beyond that Fortreſs ; 
though, tis true, they frequently broke thro' the Line, and plun- 
dered the Eng/iſh Borders, and at length recovered all the Territory 
they had loft, with ſome of the Eugiſß Counties: But they had not 
been long poſſeſſed of them, before the Danes, 2 more terrible Enemy 
than the Saxons, invaded and plundered their Country. Malcolm II. 
being then upon the "throne, fought many Lattles with them, and at 
length obliged the Danes to retire to their own Country. The Scots 

nighly applaud this Prince for his Conduct the firſt thirty Years of his 
| Reign, but ſay, he grew covetous in his old Age, and was guilty of 
notorious Extortions and Oppteſſions; which ſo enraged his Subjects, 
that they murdered him. | 

Buchanan cenſures this Prince and his Father Kenethus, for ren- 
dering the Crown hereditary in their Family; by which Means, he 
obſerves, that the Kingdom muſt frequently be poſſeſſed by a Child 
or a Fool; whereas before, the Scots uſed to make Choice of that 
Prince of the Royal Family, that was beit qualified to govern and pro- 
ect his People. | 
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Malcolm, having two Daughters and no Sons, was ſucceeded by 
Donald the eldeſt Son of his Daughter Beatrix. In this Reign the 
Danes invaded Scotland again: Whereupon the King made his Couſin 
Macbeth his General, who fought ſeveral Battles with the Danes; but 
not being able to drive them out of the Kingdom by pure Force, the 
Scots found Means to poiſon the Proviſion of the Dares with Night- 
ſhade, and entirely deſtroyed their Army. And another Army, com- 
manded by Canute, landing in Fife, and plundering the Country, ſoon 
after were defeated by Macbeth; who, finding himſelf grown exceed- 
ing popular by his Victories, began to caſt his Eyes upon the Throne, 
and repreſented his Couſin Donald as an indolent, inactive, Prince, not 
tt to govern ſo brave a People. He was encouraged in his ambitious 
Projects by ſome pretended Witches, or Fortune tellers, who aſſured 
him he ſhould one Day be King of Scotland. (He was the Son of Doaca, 
the youngeſt Daughter of Malcolm, Siſter to ny tees Mother) 
Macbeth having made Rancho, another popular General, acquainted 
with his Project of uſurping the Throne, they laid an Ambuſcade for 
the King, and murdered him, and immediately after went to Scoone, 
where Macbeth was proclaimed and crowned King of Scotland ; where- 
upon Malcolm, the late King's eldeſt Son, fled into England. - 
Macbeth, proving a moſt cruel Tyrant, was both teared and hated _ 
by the Nobility, but by none more than by Macduff,, the Thane or he- 
reditary Governor of Fife, who fled into England, where he prevailed 
on Malcolm, the late King's Son, to endeavour to recover his Father's 
Throne, aſſuring him, that the whole Nation would be ready to join 
him; and Edward the Confeſſor, being at that Time upon the Throne 
of England, aſſiſting the exited Prince with ten thouſand Men. Malcolm 
no ſooner arrived on the Borders of Scotland, but Macheth's Army de- 
ſerted him, and he fled to the Iſlands ; whereupon Malcolm was imme- 
diately proclaimed King at Scoone, A. D. 1057. It is related of this 
Prince, that a Conſpiracy being formed againſt him, of which he had 
timely Notice, he ſent for the principal Conſpirator, and, taking him 
aſide into an unfrequented Place, firſt upbraided him with his Ingrati- 
tude, who had received many ſignal Favours from him; adding, 7 
| thou baſt Courage, why deſi thou not attack me now ; we are both armed, 
and you may effect that by your Valour, which you would have attempted by 
Treachery : Whereupon the Conſpirator, being confounded, fell upon 
his Knees, and aſked Pardon ; which the generous Prince readily granted. 
In the mean Time, Villiam the Norman, having made a Conqueſt 
of England, Edgar Atheling, the real Heir to that Crown, fled in- 
to Scotland. (A. D. 1068.) and was protected by Malcelm, who 
took his Siſter Margaret in Marriage. This produced a War be— 
tween the two Kingdoms, in which Sibert, (who is ſtiled King of 
Northumberland) joined the Scors ; and, after leveral Battles fought 
with various Succeſs, a Peace was concluded (1072) cn the iollove- 
ing Conditions, viz. that Cumberland ſhould be ceded to Hic; 
for which he did Homage, and took an Oath of Fealty to #37linm ; 
aud that Prince £dger ſhould return in Safety to tlie Court of Bus- 
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land, and have an ample Revenue ſetded upon him; and that the Sox 
of Sibet ſhould enjoy his Father's Territories, and have the Con- 
queror's Niece in Narriage. It is related by ſome Scotch Hiſtories, 
that there was 4 Cuſtom! in Scatlund at this Time, that when the Vaſ- 
fal ot any Thune or noble Lord married, his Lordſhip had the Privi- 
Jege of lying. the hrt Night with the Bride; which Cuſtom Malc:ln's 
Queen, It is ſaid, prevailed upon the King to alter; and the Huſband 
might redcem his Wife, 1 paying down a Fine of half a Maik in 
Silver. by 

Witliam Rufus, being upon the Throne of England, another War 
commenced between the 0 Kingdoms; Malcolg: having laid Siege 
to the Caſtle of Aſrwick, which was reduced to great Neceſſity, - the 
Garriſon offered to ſurrender, on Condition the King would come in 
Perſon to receive the Keys; and a Soldier, tendering them upon the 
Point of a Spear, run it into the King's Eye, aud killed him, which the 
King's eldeſt Son Edivurldl. endeavouring to revenge, was killed alſo 
upon the Spot. lo U! turpers ſuccefſively poſſeffed the Throne of 
Sctν⁴,k after Malcolm's Death ; but his Son Lagar was at length 25 
ftored to his Inheritance, whole Sifter Maud marked Henry J. King of 
Fnpland, A. D. 1100, ho thought to tircngthen his Title by that 
Match. as the was the D ughter of Margaret, Siſter and Heireſs of 
Helgar Etbeling, who ſeems to I, avec had the beſt hereditary Title to the 
Crown of Envland. | 

In the Reign of Dawid Fing of Scotland, A. D. 1135, it appear! 
that Dawid did Homage to Stepren King of England, tor the Coun- 
ties of Huntingdon, Norivumberland, and e which the Scots 
at that Time poſſeſſed; but in the Reign of Henry II. of England, 
Malcolm was obliged to reſtore the Coraties of Northumberland and 
Cumberland to the Crown of Ern oland, A. D. 1159, tho” Huntingdon 
was confirmed to him by Henry. A Var commencing afterwards be- 
tween the two Kingdoms, William king of Scotland was taken Priſoner, 
obliged to do Homage to lienty tor all his Dominions, and with David 
his other, ſwear Alle giance to the Ring of England, A: D. 1174; a5 
did allo the Biſhops, 5 arts, and Barons of Scotland: And the Caſtles of 
| Rexburg, Beravick, Ecenburgh, and 81 ling, were put into the Hands of 
the Fugliſh, with füteen Hottages, as P. lcoes o { their Fidelity; but Fi- 
chard |. King of England, eee it the Kiedom of Scotland from their 
Subjection, and reſtored them their Caſtles and Hoſtag ges, A. D 118g; 
but it appears that Halliam King of Scots did Homage to Jobn King 
of Enoand, at a Parliament held at Lincoln 1n the Year 1209, as did 
Aleraniter Ring of Serrdand to Henry III. King of England. 

Margaret, Queen of Scolland, dying in tne Year 1299, there 255 
peared no leſs than twelve Competitors for that Crown, who agreed 
to 25 their Claims to the Arbitration of Edward King of Hug 
lane, according to the Srorch Writers; but the Englifh Hiſtorians. 
relate, that King Edward aQed in this Cale as ſuperior and direct 
Soveteig -n of Scotland, and ſummoned the States of that Kingdom 
to attend him at Norham on the Engliſt Borders, in order to deter- 
mine the Right of Succeſion to that Crown. Certain it is, the States 
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of Scotland, and the ſeveral Competitors, appeared before King Ed- 
ward at Norham, on the 12th of May 2913 and it being dem aded 
of Robert Pruce, one of the Competitors, 1 if he acknowledged the King 
of England Sovereign Lord of the Realm of Scotland, and would be 
determined by the Judgment he ſhould pronounce, bruce antwered, 
that he would. TFobn Balio/ and the reſt of the Competitors alfo de- 
clared, that they acknowledged King Edward Sovereign Lord of Su- 
land, and would ſubmit to his ſudgment. Then the King repreſenting, 
that it would be to no Purpole to make an Award, ir it was not in his 
Power to enforce the Execution of it; and demanding to be put into 
Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom, he was immediately put into the Pofſeſ- 
ſion of all the Caſtles and Fortreſſes of Scotland, upon Condition he 
ſhould deliver them up, in the ſame State he received them, within 
two Months after the Award was made; and on the 12th of June 
King Edward ſummoned all thoſe who held any Places of 'Truft or 
Profit in that Kingdom, to take an Oath of Featty to him; which they 
all did. 

The King, having heard the reſpective Claimants, decreed and ad- 
judged, as be 2vas Superior and ire? Lord of the Kiuzdom of Scotland, 
that John Baliol was the undoubted Heir, and commanded the Gover- 
nors of the ſeveral Caſtles and Fortreſſes, to obey Fobr Baliol as their 
Sovereign. Whereupon Baliol twore Fealty to King Edward, and af- 
terwards did Homage to him in form at Nezwca/tle, tor the whole Ring- 
dom of Scotland; and from this Time King E. fward aiſumed a Power of 
determining Cauſes and Differences ariſing among the Subjects of Seo. 
land.  Macduff, Earl of Fife, having been put into Poſſeſſion of cer- 
tain Lands in Scot and by King Edward, during the Vacancy of that 
Throne; and Baliol having diſpoſſeſſed him of them, AMiac duſf ap- 
pealed to King Edward ; whereupon Baliol was ſummoned to appear. 
before the Envlijh Parliament ; and Valio appe: ing, it was adjudged, 
that three of his Caſtles ſhould be delivered into! ing Edward's Ha: ade, 
until Satisfaction was made to Maca, ial of Fife; at which King 
Baliol was ſo incenſed, that he entered into an Alllance offenſive and 
defenſive with France againſt England; renounced the Sovereiguty OL 
the King of Englund, and bid him Defiance, and obtained of the Pope 
for himſelf and his Nobili ty, a Releaſe of the Oaths they had taken to 
King Edward. 

Whereupon Edward aſſembled an Armv, and marched as far as 
Newcaſiie, where he underitood that the Scots hail fallen upon ſome 
Enzlijh Tioops that lay upon the Borders, and Kilied a Thouſand of 
them. I he Scots alſo had been fo ortunate 25 to « lettroy Part of the 
Engliſh Fleet that was deſigned to attend the Army in this Expe- 
dition, which gave them great Hopes of Succeſs. On the other 
Hand, Edward, it is ſaid, made an Offer of the Crown of Scotland 
to "cha Balio!'s Rival, winch brought over a great Party in that 
Nation to his Intereſt. Iten the King : advancing at the Head of a 
powerlul Army, laid $ Siege to Berzuvick 3 Which he took by the fol- 
lowing Stratagem : Having lain ſome Days b.'ore the Town, he 
taiſed the Siege, and m arched away, au ode ring lom Soldier to 
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deſert to the Town, he inſtructed them to ſay, that the Approacli c- 
King Baliol, at the Head of a numerous Army, was the Occaſion of it 
Others related, that the Scottiſh Army was within a League of Berrwick - 


Upon which the Townſmen, and ſeveral of the Garriſon, went out to 
meet their Friends, not dreaming that the Engliſb Army was ſtill in their 
Neighbourhood ; when, on a ſudden, they were attacked by the Eng- 


liſb, who purſued them to the Town, and entered the Gates with 
them, and, after a great Slaughter of the Garriſon, made themſelves 


| Maſters of the Place. From Berwick King Edward marched and laid 
| Siege to Dunbar, which Balial advancing to relieve, there happened a 


eneral Battle; the Scots were defeated, and loſt upwards of twent 
Ihouſand Men; whereupon Dunbar opened her Gates to the Con- 
queror. Immediately after Ring Edvard beſieged Roxborough, and 
took it; from whence he advanced to Edinburgh, the Caſtle whereot 
ſurrendered within a Week's Lime. He afterwards made himſelf Ma- 
ſter of Stirling, Perth, and fo many ſtrong Towns, that Baliol and the 
whole Nation came in, and ſubmitted themſelves to his Mercy, before 
the End of the Campaign. Baliol, with a white Wand in his Hand, 
formally ſurrendered the Kingdom of Scotland to King Edward, to be 
diſpoſed of at his Pleaſure, and the People promiſed to become hi: 
faithful Subjects. Baliol's Reſignation, being drawn up in Writing 
alſo, was ſigned by him and moit of the Barons of Scotland, and ſealed 


with the Great Seal of that Kingdom. And King Edrard having aſ- 


fembled the States of Scotland at Berwick, they confirmed the Sur- 
render that had been made, and ſwore Allegiance to King Eazvard, 
together with all Officers and Magiſtrates that were poſſeſſed of any 
Places of Truſt os Profit in that Kingdom. Earl Douglas was the only 


Nobleman who refuſed, and was thereupon ſent Priſoner into England, 


where he died. Baliol was ſent up to Landon allo, but not kept in cloſe 
Confinement, having the Liberty of ten Miles round that City allowed 
him to hunt, and take his Pleaſure; and was atterwards removed to 
Oxford, where a College of that Name had been founded by bis Father, 
now called Baliol College. And here he had the Company of many ot 
his learned Country men, whom King Edward had removed thither 
from the Scottiſh Academies. Several other Scozrz Lords were carried 
into Englund, and ordered not to go South of 7rent, on Pain of loſing 
their Heads. The famous Chair and Stone, on which the Kings were 
crowned, alſo were removed to HWeſftminfler ; of which there was 2 
Tradition among the Scots, that while thele remained amongſt them, 


their Country mould not be conquered ; but on the Removal of them, 


there would bappen ſome great Revolution. The Crown and the ref: 


of the Regalia alſo were ſent to Eng/and and Jodged at Weſtminſter. 
And Etward, farther to demonſtrate his Conqueſt, cauſed the Records 
of the Kingdom to be burnt, and abrogated their ancient Laws ; after 
which, John Warren, Earl of Surry and Suſſex, being conſtituted 
Viceroy, or Lieutenant of Scotland; Hugh de Creſſingbam, Treaſurer; 
and William Ormby, Chief ſuſtice; King Edward returned to England 
in '1riumpb. 5 3 | 


There 
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There being a Miſunderſtanding between King Edward and his 
Barons ſoon after, which obliged him to draw great Part of his Forces 
out of his Garriſons in Srorlard, the Scots laid hold vi he Opportunity, 
and under Wallace, a brave Man, but of mean Extraction, made 
another Effort for the Recovery of their Liberties; 1n which they 
were ſucceſsful for ſome Time, expelling the £:2//þ out of every 
Town but Berawick ; but were at length defcated, with a terrible 
Slaughter, at Palkirk, and were forced to abandon all the Towns they 
| had poſſeſſed themſelves of. The Scots aſcribed this ill Succeſs of the 
Envy of the Nobility againſt H. allace, who, they pretended, had an 


Eye upon the Crown. 


The Scots revolted again undet Cummin, a Nobleman of Royal Ex- 
traction, Anno 1300; and being again reduced, they put them- 
Telves under the Protection of the Pope, and acknowledged him their 
Sovereign. = 

They had Recourſe to Arms again in the Year 1303, but were again 
compelled to ſubmit to King Edward ; and Hallace, being taken Priſoner 
in the Year 1305, was tried in Enpland tor High Treaſon, and executed; 
the King eſteeming the Scots at that Time as much his Subjects as the 
Engliſh, after to many repeated Submitlions, and Oaths of Fealty taken 
by the Scots, to the Crown of England. | 
Still the Scots had Recourſe to Arms again under Rebert Bruce, Son of 

| that Robert, who was Competitor with Haliol jor the Crown of Scot- 
land; but he was defeated, and forced to fly to the Iſlands for Shelter, 
and the Biſhops of St. Andrews and Glajſeew, who had crowned him at 
Scoone, were brought Priſoners to England ; and the Earl of Athol, one 
of Bruce's Adherents was hanged. But in the next Reign, when King 
Edward II. and his People were engaged 1n a Kind of Civil War in 
England, Bruce recovered all Scotland again; and defeated an Army, 
commanded by King Eqward in Perion, with a very great Slaughter of 
the Engliſh, A. D. 1314. 

Bruce afterwards invaded Ireland, and reduced great Part of that 
Kingdom, and cauſed his Brother to be proclaimed King of Ireland, a 
_ Title he enjoyed for a Year or two; but was at length defeated by the 
Engliſh in a general Battle, in which he loft his Lite, with great Num- 
bers of the Scottiſh Nobility. 

During the Minority of Edward III. King of England, Mortimer, 
and the Miniſtry were determined to purchaie Peace with . 
any Rate. There is an Inſtrument in Rymer”s Federa, Vol. IV. p 

dated March 1, 1328. whereby King Fidtmard relinquiſhed all his Night 
to that Kingdom, either as Proprietot or Sovereign. The Records con- 
taining the Homage and Fealty done to his Predeceſſors by the Kings 
of cotland, were "delivered up at the fame lime; and, among the 
reſt, that celebrated Record called Raymanrre/, ſigned and ſealed by 
Baliol King of Scotland, and all the Barons of that Kingdem, in the 
Reign of Edward |. containing the Services due from the Kings and 
Nobility of Scotland, to thi King. of England. The Barons and other 
Zubjects of England vie obliged : o to part with all the Lands the) 1 

1 held 
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held in Scotland. The Crown, Sceptre, Jewels, and other Parts ci 
the Regalia, were reſtored, with a black Croſa, of great Eſteem a- 
mongſt that Pegple. And the better to cement this ſhameſul Peace, a 
Marriage was concluded between Daa id Prince of Scotland, and King 
Edævard's Siſtet Jeauna, both of them very young. And tho' this 12 
advantageous Peace was privately ncgociated between Sir James Din- 
glas on the Part of Scorland, and the Queen and Mortimer on the Part 
of England; fo grcat was Mortimer Ss Influence at that Lime, that he 
; procured 1 it to be ratified in Parliament: After which, the Marriage be- 
tween the Prince of Scotland and the Princeſs Joanna was ſolemnized 
at Peravick on the 2d of July, at which ſome of the E, gliſh No- 
bility ſhewed themſelres extremely diffatizftied. The Scots, indeed, 
were ob en to pay the Engliſh 30,000 Marks within the Space of 
three Years, as a Conſideration for all thoſe ſhameful Concellions, 
mott of wv chich the Queen and Mortimer applied to their private 
ö | 5 75 

| Rubert Bruce, King of Candle, v. hom tlic Scots in a Manner adored 
for his recovering that Kingdom out of the Hands of the Exyliſb, died 
in the Year 1329 ; and on his Death bed, *tis faid, adviſed the Scots, 
never 0 hazard a general Battle with the Englify in the open Field, but 
to make frequent Excurſions, and haraſs the Enemy with tmall "IR 
from their Mountains, and then rctire ; to make no Jong Peace o. 

Truce with the Engliſh, that they might be inured to the 1 atigue oi 
War; and always to procure good Intelligence of the Deſigns of the 
Engliſh Court and their Generals. 

In the Year 1333, Edward III. King of Eau land, invacd Scotland, 
(at the Inſtance of King Baliol, who had been depoſed) and laid Siege 
to Berwick ; which the Scot, alfembling a numerous Army to relieve, 
a Battle was fought at Hallydown-hill near Berwick, where the Engpliſh 
| obtained the Victory, with a very great Slaughter of the Scots, and 
Reravick thereupon turrendered : Aud Bali did Homage and fworc 
Fealty to King Edvard, as fupciior Lord of the Kingdom of Scotland, 
He allo ceded the Counties of Perwick, Roxburgh, Peebles, and Dam- 
{ries, with ſeveral other Places near the Borders, to be anuexed to the 
Crown of Exgland tor ever. 

"The Scots were prevailed on by the Preach, however, to I in Arme 
again in Behalf of Bruce, and depoſed King Balul a ſecond Time . 
but he was ſoou after reſtored by King LEdæcurd, who marched 
through Scotland as far as Caithne(s, and compelled the Scots to ſub. 
mit to Haliol again, e they were conſtantly reinforced with Fren./ 
I roops. | 

"The Scots continued. to exerciſe „ Balial's Patience with re- 
peated lInſurrections, while Efevard, King of England, was emp! oed 
. Bas Wars with F ance ; but King Ldward returning to England in 

ear 1350, marched at the Head of a numerous Army inte 
Ot! thine” and having ſubdued all the Oppoiers of King Batidl, thut 
Prince, in Gratitude for thete fignal Services, transferred his Rigi! 
in the Kingdom of S$e:land to the Crown. of England. "his Ke- 
by tatiok was made any cake | Witch the gtcat Seal of Scotland, on 


be | 


P 


- the 23th of Jamary, 1356; when King Baſic! allo delivered Ih, 
the Crown of Scotland, and gave him Sein ard Poſſeflion of the 
Kingdom: in Conſideration whereof, King Edward made King Bali! 
a Preſent of 5000 Marks, beſides 2050 J. per Annum, ſettled on hin 
for Life Whereupon Proclamation was made in Scorland, decliring 
tue ſaid Reſignation, and that the King of Lnplant would govern that 
People by their ancient Laws. 

King Paliol lived ſeven Years after this Reſignation, in the North 
of England, as a private Nobleman, diverting himſelf with Hunting in 
the King's Foreſts. And we find ſeveral Inſtruments in Rymer's AQs 
ef State, containing Pardons for ſuch Gentlemen ae kunted with 
this Prince, it being highly penal to huat in the King 5 Forell in thoſe 
Times. | 
In the mcan Time, David the other Cots King was er in 
England; but at the Interceſſion of the Pope and the Queen of Scets, 
Sitter to King Edward, Devid was ſet © Liberty in the Year 1357, 
on the following Terms, viz. that King David in Conſideration Ot 
his Liberty, ſhould never bear Arms againſt the King of Fnglard ; that 
he ſhould endeavour to PTeVaul with the Barons of Scotland to ac- 
knowledge the Dependance of that Crown on Taglund; that King 
David ſhould pay 100.000 Marks for his Ranſom, wi thin ten Years, 
and deliver twenty Hoſtages, in the mean "J'ime, ag © Security for the 
Performance ot! his Covenants ; and that the I'ruce between the two 
Kingdoms ihouid endure for ten Years. The King 0: =, alte pro- 
miſed to propoſe jt to the States of that Kingdom, that n Caſe he died 
Without liſue, the King of Lnglard s eldeſt Son ſ:ov:d be ht Heir. but 
this they would never admit of; | 

Edward Balicl. who to long diſputed the Right to the "Crown ot 
Sertland with David bruce, died at Pond alen in Yorkſhire, in the 
Year 1363, leaving no jive, the Title of David his Competitor be- 
came undueſtionable, the Ring of Englund waving his Claim to that 
Kingdom. 

In the Reign of Robert III. two conſiderable Clans in Scotland beins 
engaped in a War, the King lent Forces againtt them to com pe! them 
to lay down t their Arms; and it being found "ey dimcult to reduce 
them by Force, it was propoſed that 300 of each Clan ſhould fight it 
out before the King, i ina Field near Perth ; which being agreed to, 
they engaged with the Fiercenets of Lions. Of cne vide there was 
but one en that was nos killed or diſabled; and of the Conquerors 
there were bur ten left, and all of the wounded. The tinge „lan 
unhurt, of the Side that was def-ated, jumped into the River Toy: and 
ſwimming crots it, elcaped, his ten wounded Enemies not being able o 
purtae him. | 

 Tames I. Sor of R:bert III. being ſent over to France by his 
Father While he was Prince, was taken in his Paſtag? by the Eug— 
lib, and brought up in the Court of Henry IV. bits Father was to 
concerned at his Son's falling into the Hands of the Engii/t, tat 
he refuſed to take any Nouriſhment, and died within three Days 
efter he received the News of this Misfortune. Aftet Whole Death 
5 3 12.2 
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the States of Scetland conferred the Regency upon the Uncle of the 
young King, who was detained in England. 3 
In the mean Time Henry V. King of England, having conquered all 

France almoſt, and been declared Regent of that Kingdom by the King 
and Parliament of France, the Dauphin Charles, finding his Affairs de- 
ſperate, demanded a Reinforcement of the Scors, agreeable to their 
Treaties with that Kingdom ; and notwithſtanding King James, who 
was in the Court of England, prohibited any of his Subjects going into 
the French Service, the Earl of Buchan, with the Concurtence of the 
States of Scotland, carried over 5000 Men to the Aſſiſtance of the 
Dauphin, and joining his Forces with the French, defeated the Duke of 
Clarence, Brother to the King of England, who was killed in the Battle. 
And to the Reintorcements the Scots ſent over at this Time, and aiter- 


France. | | | 
After the Death of Henry V. King of England, Humphry, Duke of 
Glouce/ler, who was Regent of Fnyland in the Minority of Henry VI. 


to be paid by the States; and he 1cturned to Scotland in the \ ear 1433, 
after he had been cetained in /noland 18 Years. He reigned thirteen 


Uncle the Harl of Ahl, who afpired to the Crown. It is abterved, 
that of one hundred Rings and upwards, that have reigned in Scotland 


Death. | | | | 

King James II was killed by an Accident by one of his own Guns; 
Tame: [ was killed in a Battle with his Rebel Subjects; James IV. 
who married Margaret the Daughter of Henry VII. King of England, 
was defeated and killed by the Engliſh in the Battle of Flodden-Fiel, 
A. D. 1513. 5 5 | 
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Situation and Ec;tent. 


Between and W Lon. 300 Miles in Lengtk. 
106” | 
I | Being 5 
Between J and N. Lat. 150 Miles in Breadth. 


Boundarics.] OUNDED by the Deucatedonian Sea on the 


and on the Eaſt by the Iriſh Sea, commonly called St. George's Chan- 


nel, which divides it from that Part of Great Britain called * 
| | | trom 


wards, is principally to be aſcribed the Reſtoration of the Affairs of 


conſented to releaſe King James, in Conſideration of a Ranſom agreed 
Lears after his Reſtoration. and then was murdered in his Palace by bis 


before James Vi. (James I. of England) half af them came to violent 


| North; on the Weſt by the great Atlantic Ocean, 
which ſeparates it from America; on the South by the Vergivian Sea; 
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from whence i it is diſtant not ſul! 30 Miles, and from Wales, a Part of 
Britain, from whence it is diſtant about 60 Miles. The whole Area, 
wY ſuperficial Content of this Iſland, is computed to take up about 

7,712, Iriſh Acres, Plantation Meaſure, the Difference between 
Enel iſb and Iriſh Acres, being as 16 and a Half is to 21; and it is 
held to bear Proportion to England and M ales, as 18 is to 30. 


1. Leinfler, ——— Dublin, the Capital of 7 


pe our Festen FEE the Kingdom. 
containing, 2. Uler Londonderry a City. 
3. Munſter Cork, a City. 


Galway, a Town. 


1. Leinfler Province on the Eaft containing twelve Counties, viz. 
. Louth, + containing * Drogheda, * Dundalk, the Shire Town, 
* Carlingford, * Athirdee, * Dunleer. 

2. Meath, Eaft, containing * Trim, the Shire Town, „Kelh, * Athboy, 
* Navan, * Duleek, * Ratoath, Ardbraccan, the Seat of a Biſhop. 

3. Meath, Weſt, containing“ Mallingar, the Shire Town, “ Athlone, 
"""M Kilbeggan, * Fere, an inconſiderable Village, Kinnegad. 
4. Longford, containing Longford, the Shire Town, * Granard, | 
* Laneftorough, * St. John s Town. _ 

Dublin, containing Dublin, the Seat of an Archbilbep, * Sword, 
W  Newcaftle, Balrudgery, Finglas, Glajnevin. | 
6. Kildare, containing * Naas, the Shire Town alternately with Athy, 
* Athy, the Shire Town alternately with Naas, * Kildare, the Head of 
a Biſhop's See, * Har riſtoꝛun, a ſorry Village, Cojtledermet, Kilcullen, 
Rarthangan, Kilcock, Mun/tereven. x | 

7. King's County, containing * Phi.isfezon, the Shire Town, Ber, Tul- 
lamore, * Banaghir, Ballyboy, Geaſbill. < 

8. Queen's County, containing * Maryborrow, the Skire Town, Mount- 
melick, * Portariington, * Baliynekill, Mountrath, Stradball „ Palhroan, 
Abbyleix, Burres in Offery. 

9 Wicklow, containing“ Wicklow, the Shire Town, Arklow, 
* Cary's Fort, 2 forry Village, Rethdrum, Bray, Bleſinton, Dunlaven, | 
* Baltinplaſs, Carnew. 

10. Carlow, containing * Carlow, the Shire Town, * Old Leigblin, a 
Biſhop's See united to Ferns, Leighiin Bridge, Tullo, Hacket's Town, 
Bagnal's Town lately built by Mr. Bagnal, Clonegall. 

11. Wexford, containing '* Wexford, the Shire Town, * Enniſcorthy 
* New Roſs, * Fethard, * Gorey alias New Burrow, * Bannow, * Clomines, 
* Taghmon, Duncaunon, only tamous for its Fort, Ferns, a Biſhop' 8 See 
united to Leigbliu. 

12. Ki/kenny, containing * Kilkenny, a City, the Shire Town, One” the 
Seat of the Biſhops of Oy, * St. Canice alias Ir iſb Town, * Thamaſtotun, 
* Callan, * Gowran, * Knocktopher, * Inniſtiock or Ennijicog, Caſtlecomber, . 
Village famous for its Coa! Pits, Balhragget. 


* Ulfer Province in the North, contains nine Counties, wzs. 
Donnegal, or Tyrconnel, containing * Donnegal, * Ballyſhannon, & St. 


Tabs! Town, * Kill lybeogs, * Lifford, the Shire Town, Letterkeuny, Re- 
Aa 4 | Pine » 


q 7% Towrs marked with an Aſteriſk are Corporations. 
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| phoe, a Biſhop's See, Ratbmullen, an inconſiderable Sea Port, Rath 


melton, Buncranaph. 
2. Londonderry, containing * Londonderry, a City, Biſhop's See, and the 


Shire Town, Colerain, Newwtown- Limavaddy, Magherafeit, Ballinderry 


Antrim, containing“ Carrickfergus, the Shire Town * Belfaſt, 


:: Libars, * Antrim, * Randalfiown, Ballymenagh, Ballycaſile, an open 
Colliery, Connor, a Biſhop's See united to Down, Larne, Ballymoney. 


4. Tyrone, eee Omagh, the Shire Town, * Dungannon, * Augher, 
M Strabane, Stewards oon, Clogber, a Biſhop's See. 


Fermanagh, containing * Enniſtillen, the Shire Town, Newtown- 
Ae, Liſnaſkea, Clabty, Maguire s Bridge. 

6. Armagh, containing * Armagh, a City, the Primatial See, and the 
Shire Town, * Charlemont, Lurgan, Portadown, Tangragee, Lougheall, 
gacurry alias Rich- Bill. _ 

7. Down, containing * * Down-Patrick, the Shire Town abs a Biſhop's 
See, united to Connor, * Newry, Dromore, a Biſhops See, * Killileagh, 
* Bangor, * Newtown, * Hillſborough, Magherelin, Moyra, en 
Portaſer ry, Stranyford, Killough, Saintfield, Baxvrigge, Logbbricklard, 
Rathfry, land, Warr: 'ngftozon. 


8 N containing * N. /onagban, the. Shire Town, Glaſlouph, 
Clouni/h, Carickmacroſs, Cuſtie Blaney. 


| Cavan, on. Caan, the Shire Town, Kilmore, a Biſbop: 8 : 
See, 0 Belturbet, Cosibæl, Killyſtandra. 


III. Munſter Province in che South, contains ſix Counties, wiz. 1. Cerk, 
containing * Cork, a City, Biſhop's See, united to Roh, and the Shire 
Town, Bandin- Bridge, Cloyne, a Biſhop's See, Mallow, Roſs, a Bi- 
ſhop's See united to Cork, * Baltimore, V ball, * Kin/aie, * Crouph- 
mkiltv, * Charleville, * Cafii martyr, * Middleton, * Rathcor muck, Do- 
nerail, Bantry, Skibbereen, Dunmanway, Macromp, Buttevant, Kanturk, 
Cafilelyons, Curriglaſs, Killwworth, Michel/iown, Fermoy, [mjkean, Iniſhan- 
non, Tymoleage, Newmarket, Ballyclogb, Annagh, Douglaſs. 

2. Waterford, containing * Waterford, a City, the Shire Town, and 
2 Biſhop's See, united to Li/more, * Dungarwan, * Liſmore, a Biſhop' s dee, 
united to Waterford, * Tallagh, N Cappoquin. 


Tipperary, containing * Caſbell, a City and Archiepiſcopal See, 
* Clonmell, the Shire Town, Trpperary, Carrick, Thurles, Nenagh, * Fea- 


thurd, Burruſakean, Reſet ea, Clogheen, Silvermines, Cullen, Cabir. 


Limerick, containing“ Limerick, a City, Biſhop's See, united to 


| Aae and Aehadpe, and Shire Town, * Kilmallack * Aſrenton, Raibkeal, 


ewcaſile, Hoſpitall, Eruf, Kilfinan. 


. Kerry, containing * Frater, the Shire Town, * Dingle Icouch, * Ard- 
fert, a Biſhop's See, united to Limerick Aghadoe, a Biſhop's Sce, united 


= 33 Killarney, Caſtle and, Lixnaw, Liſtewell. 


. Clare, containing * Ennis, the Shire Town, Killalve, a Biſhop's 


1. ryan s Pridge, Kilfenora, now united to Clonfert, formerly to / wan, 
Six Mile Bridge, Nexwmarket, Cirofin 


IV. Connaught Province in the Weft, containing five Counties, viz. 
I.Ca.wa,, Containing * Galway, the Shire Town, Loughrea, * Athenree, 
'- 8 Tanm, 
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* Tum, the See of an Archbiſhop, Clonfert, the See of a Bilhop, Eyre 
Court, Gort. 

2. Roſcommon, containing, * Roſcommon, the Shire Town, * Abby-Boyle, 


* Tulſe, Elphin, a Biſhop's See, Ballinaſloe, remarkable for Fairs, Caſlle- 
reagh, Athlone, on the Weſt of the Shannon. 


Mayo, containing * Caſtlebar, Ballinrobe, the Shire Town, Fox- 
ford, Killa! a, a Biſhop's See, Newport, Minola, Baltina. 


. Sligo, containing * Sligo, the Shire Town, Colooney, Achmry, 4 
Biſhop' s See, united to Killala. 1 


5: Leitrim, e * James-towon, * Carrick, the Sire town. 


Air.) We can produce no better Authodey | in Behalf of what ſhall 


be advanced upon this Article, than the venerable Bede, a Writer of 


the 8th Century, whoſe Obſervations are for the moſt Part confirmed 


by conſtant Experience, who maintains. That /re/and much ſurpaſſetli 
« Britain in the Healthfulneſs and Serenity of the Air, and that Snow 
is ſeldom to be ſeen there of above three Days Continuance.” With 
this agrees Oro/tus, an earlier Writer than Bede, namely. That in 
« the Temperature of the Air and Soil, it is much to be preferred 
« to Britain Geraldu; Camtrenſis affirms, That it is of all other 
Countries the moſt temperate, where neither the ſcorching Heats 
« of Cancer drive Men to the Shade, nor the piercing Cold of Ca- 
* pricorn to the Fire; tha! Snow is unuſual, and continues but a ſhort 


4. 32 the Vuldnets o! the Air fo great, that there we feel the 


Eſf. &s neither ot infecting Clouds, nor peſtilential Vapours And 
in ano her Place he ſays, That Nature hath been more favourable 
than ordinary to this E ngdom of Zephyrus.” Theſe Things he ſpeaks 
from Experience, having attended King J in his Expedition thither ; 
and his Words ſeem Is carry the more Weight, as they are the Evi- 
dence of an Enemy, who upon other Occaſions, lays hold of all Op- 


portunities to depreciate Ireland. The Opinions of theſe Authors of 


Antiquity, as to the Temperature of the Air of Jre/and, ſeem, in ſome 
Meaſure, to be confirmed by this, that the Meadows and Fields in this 
Iſland appear green in the midſt of Winter, and the Cattle are every Day 


driven out to Paſture, unleſs when the Land is covered with Snow. 


Perhaps alſo the Exemption of Hre/aud from venomous Creatures may 

be aſcribed to the ſame Cauſe, the Air having no infectious Particles in 
it to ſupply and nouriſh their Poiſon. Thunder is not very common in 
this Country, and an Earthquake ſeldom or never felt; and when it 
happens, it is looked upon as a Prodigy. Yet all theſe Panegyrics of 


ancient Writers, upon the Air and Temperature of Vreland, muſt. 


be received under ſome Limitations : If they be intended as Compa- 
riſons between Ireland and the South Parts of Britain, they are certainly 
groundleſs; if with the Northern Parts, [where Bede lived, and whom 
Cambrenfis ecchoes) they may well be admitted: For the Air ſeems to be 
more moiſt than that of England, and it is more Subject to Wind, 


Clouds, and Rain, than to Froſt and Snow: Which Qualities are, 


probably, occaſioned by the numerous Lakes, Bogs, and Marſhes, 
which have heretofore often proved fatal ro Foreigners, by throwing 
them into Frm and Dyſenteries; to which Caule bath been imputed 
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the Loſs of many Thouſands of Men at Dundalk, in the Campaign ot 


1689. under Duke Schomberg ; though, to ſpeak the Truth, the MiC- 
fortunes of thai Campaign may be as well aſcribed to a wet and un— 


wholſeiome Encampnient, and corrupt Proviſions, as to any ill Qua- 
lities in the Air; ior which Miſmanagement, in regard to Proviſions, 
Mr. S4a75, the Purveyor Geneial! of the Army, was taken into Cuſto- 


: dy, in Conſequence of an Addreſs of the Houſe of Commons of Eng- 


lan to the King, and ordered to be proſecuted; but he eſcaped any 


further Proceedings by Means of powcrful Confederates, who were 


. CT - 1 : i ; 
Sharers in the Pronis of his corrupt Management. However, let theſe 
Enect: bz owing to bat Cauſes they will, it is certain the Air of he- 


land hath been much amended by the Induſiry of the Inhabitants, in 
draining their Bogs and Fenny Grounds, (which Pliny obſerves, hap- 

pened by the ſame Means to the Country about Phzlippi ;) fo that now 

- Complaints upon this Head are but ſeldom heard of. | 


Sei! and Produce.] The Soil of Ireland is in moſt Places abundantly 
fruxiv}, and fit to be employed either under Paſturage, Meadow, or 
Tilage ; to which thoie, who have the leaſt Knowledge of the Coun- 
try, will yield their Affent. From whence it neceſſarily follows, that, 
as great Quantitic: o Land are zot uſcd in Tillage, their Biced of 
Cattle mutt be infinite, which heretofore, indeed, was the preateft 
natural Wealth of the inhabitants, and at preſent ſupply no inconſi- 
derable Articles in their Exports. Bede applies the Character of the 
Land of Promiſe to it, calling it a Land flowing with Milk and Honey. 
And Sir Tobn Davis, (who knew it better than Bede, having ſpent ſeveral 
Years in it in Quality of Attorney General) calls it, from the 8th Chap- 
ter of Deuleronmy, A Land of Brooks of Water, of Fountains and 


++ Depths that ſpring out of Vallies and Hills, a Land of Wheat and 


Barley, wherein thou ſhalt eat Bread without Scarceneſs, and ſhall not 
lack any thing in it”. And this N. better with its true Character, 


than what Canbrenſis alledges, namely, That Corn in Lreland pro- 


«« miſſes much Hopes in the Blade, more in the Straw, but leſs in the 
„ Grain; ior that the Grains of Wheat there are ſhrivsled and ſmall, 
and arc difficult to be cleanſed by the Help of any Van.“ W hereas 
the neighbouring Countries ſeldom produte a larger or heavier Grain 
than wla! grows in the well- Tilled Parts of Ireland. Beſides Paſturage 


and Tillage, Ireland produces great Plenty of Meadow Ground, which 


is of infinite Service to the Inhabitants, oy ſupplying them with vaſt 


Quantities of Hay for their Black Cattle, Sheep, and Horſes in Winter; 


and even their Bo,gz. when drained, make czcellent Meadow Land. 
The Soil allo is proper for Hemp and Flax, of which Abundance is 
raiſed there, eſpecially in the Northern Parts of tte Kingdom, and be- 
ing perfectly mrnufactured, ſupplies the moſt beneficial Branch of their 
Commerce; and this Buſineſs is daily ſpreading into other Parts of 
that Land. But thc country abounds in nothing more than in Wool, 
notwithitanding the Prohibition from England againſt exporting it, ei. 
ther wrought or unwrought, to any other Nation. but England, and 


that only in unmanutactured Wool and bay Yarn. Ver means are 


tound, 
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found, from their large extended Coaſts, and numerous Bays and 
Creeks, to export it into France; which, to the infinite Detriment of 
England, is become a Rival to it in the Woollen Trade. This cannot 


be prevented but by fome Remedy adequate to the Diſeaſe. Though 
there be great Encouragements given to the Linen- Trade, yet the vaſt 
Quantities of Land in 7re/and, fit for Hemp and Flax, can never be em- 


loved in that Manufacture, and therelore will be continued under 


| Sheep, unleſs the Minds of the People were turned from thence to ſome 


other beneficial Branch; and poſſibly an Encouragement, given by Par- 
Jiament for Premiums upon the Exportation of Corn, might in ſome 


Mealſure anſwer the End. 


Z Mountains.) We are told, in the ancient and preſent State of the 


County of Dewn, ** That there are two Words in Engliſh, by which 


« obſervable Heights, riſing above the Surface of the Ground, are diſ— 
« tinguiſhed, namely, Hill and Mountain, in the tame Senſe as the 
« Latins ule Collis and Mons, and the Greeks Buds and Opo;; and in 
« theſe three Languages they are only diſtinguiſhed according to their 

« Degrees of Elcvation, the former Word in each fignitying a ſmaller, 


« and the latter a more conſiderable Height. The Jriſß Language is 


% more fruitful in this Particular, and affords three Words to mark out 
« ſuch Elevations, namely, Knock, Shieve, aud Benn ; the firlt ſigai? 


« fying a low Hi, ſtanding fingly without any continued Range; the 
« fecond a craggy high Mountain gradually aſcending, and continued 
« in ſeveral Ridge: ; and the laſt a Pinnacle or Mountain of the firſt 
« Magnitude, ending in a ſharp or abrupt Precipice. The two laſt are 
« often {een compounded together in dne and the ſame Range.“ re- 
land affords Inſtances 0! ail ithete Kinds, and yet is icr removed from 
What may be denominated a mountainous Country Of the hit 
Kind. namely, of Hil!z, Iattauces may be given in that Extent of Coun- 
try 2bout ten Miles in Length, from Ke//s in the County of Meath to 
Bailyborough in the County of Cavar, which is almoſt nothing elſe but a 
continued Chain of Hills of no great Elevation, ail very fruitful Land, 
beth Paſture and Arable Ihe tame may be oblerved of the little 
Hills about Down Patrick, compared to Eggs ſet in Salt, and of many 
others in ſeveral Parts. The ſecond Kind oi Mountains, which, with 
an exceſſive Elevation, riſe towards the dkies, are not very common 
in Ireland; and yet there are ſeverai ſuch, which, though not to be 
compared to the /yrenees, lying between France and Spain ; to the 
Alpes, which divide /taly from France and Germany; or to other 
Mountains in the World of the like vaſt Height, yet may be juſtly 
accounted among the lofty Mountains. In this Number may be 
reckoned the Mountains of Carlingford, extending from Dundalk to 
that Place, which, in favourable Weather, may be ſeen from the 
Mountains Souti: of Dublin, at about forty Miles Diſtance. Thoſe 
about Le»gh-Sully in the Northern Parts of the County of Donnega/. 
The Curliews, which ſeparate the Counties of S/zgoe and Roſcommon 
n Connaught : The Mangerton Mountains in the County of Kerry - 
Croaph-Patrick in the County of H, from whence (as fabulous 
| Tradition 
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Tradition relates) St. Patrick drove all Serpents and venomous Crez. 
tures out of Ireland into the Sen: Lhe Gaulty Mountains in the County 
of Tipjer.ny: Shenbl,om, called by ſome Writers the Blandine Vioun- 
tains, extended in a large Ridge through Part of the Queen's and King's 
Counties, and Part of the County of Tipperary, cclebrated by the im- 
mortal Sporſer in his Fairy Queen The Brandon Mountains in the 
County 0! Jr ry, tothe Falt of Smerwick Bay: Mien palen in the Count 
of 4r1na7b : The las Mountains in the County of Wl ichlow, and among 
the reit Hagar Loaf-Ilili- Ihe Mountains of Mourne and Iwveab in the 

County of Doron, which are reckoned amongſt ſome of the higheſt in 
the Kinglom. ©! which Vic. Donard has been calculated at a perpen- 
dicular Height ta 1056 ards, and is one of the three Sorts of Moun- 
tains above deſcribes, which ends in an abrupt Precipice. Many other 
Mecuntains are pailed over unnaticed tor the Sake of Bievity; and Ye! 
the Character civen cf He by Cambrenſis is bv no means to be ad- 
mitted for 'I'ruth, who lays, “ het the inland Parts of it enormouſly 
„ {well into lofty and inacceſſible Mountains; the contrary oc which 
Experience evinces. Ihe Mount! 1s of this Country are of ſingular 
Benefit to the Inhabitan's, not only as thev ſerve for Alembi „cs, where 
Vapours, exhaled by the Sun, are condenſed into Clouds, and deſcend 
in Rain and Showers, to render the lower Grountls fruit tul ; but as 
iu their Bowels are ge rad Beds oi Mines, Minerals, Coals. al 1ITICS 
ot Stone, Slate, and Marble, Veins ot Iron, Lead and Coppei; in all 
which the Mountains of this Country abound in various Parts. We are 
alſo indchted to them for the Origin of Springs and Fountains, Rivulets, 
and Rivers, fo abſolutely neceliary to the Well- being oi Mankind. 


Capes or Head Lands.) Theſe bear a near Retemblance io Mountains, 
and many of them may be called by that Name. As they are wictul 
Land marks to Navigators, it may be proper to point out a few oi the 
Principal oi them. 

Fair-Head, or Feir Foreland, the moſt North Eaſtern Cape of all 
Ireland, forms one Side of the Bay of Ballycafile, as Kean-bane, or the 
White Cape much lower, does the other. Enifton-Head in the County 
of Doineoal. Cafe torn, and Telen Head, corrupted from St. Helen's 
Head in the fame County. Slime- Head, or Slin-Head, in the County of 
Galteny, |. mp Head, or Cape Laine, at the Mouth of the ot ing 
Cape Dorje, the moſt S. W. Cape of Ireland, in the Dorſes Iſland, be: 
ween the Bays of Kilmare and Bantry. Mi ſſen- Head, the Notium of 
Pen. in the County of Crs. Cape-Courcey, or the Old Head of 

intel. Arctmore Head, forming the Eaſt Side of the Bay of Youghall, 
4r605y- Head, Tiickloar-Head, Bray-Head near Dublin, and Hoath-[Head, 
witch fort; 3 the North Side of Dublin Harbour. St. John's PForeland, a 
tow Cape in he County of Dowe, with many others. 


Lale] li Ireland are innumerable Lakes or Loughs, (as they are 
there called; moe in Number than perhaps i in any other Country or 
the fame tent in the Woild; and thev abound more in the Pro- 
dinces of ler aud Cœnaauęg lt, than in any other Parts of the King- 

| 8: dom. 
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dom. Theſe may be diſtinguiſued into two Kinds, according to the 


Compaſs of Ground they cover. Firtt, The ſmaller fort under which 


are comprehended all thoſe whoſe Extent 1s diſcoverable to the naked 


Eye at one Time. Secondly, Thoſe of a larger Kind, over which 
the naked Eye cannot command a Proſpect at once. Or theſe Lakes 


we ſhall mention only few: And firft of the ſmaller Lakes. In the 


County of Down, Lough. Rin. Lough-Dinny, and Lough- Kernan, the 


latter remarkable for being the Scene of a Maſſacre in the Rebellion 
of 1641. In the County of e- Meath, Lough-Lein, Louph-Dire- 


vragh, Lough Feile, Lcugb-Iron, Long h- Inniel, Lougli Drin, having Trouts 


in it of an Emetick Quality, nod Lough Banean Auragb. In the Coun- 
ty of Eaft-Meath, Lough Ramor, in the County of Cavan, Lough Silline, 
in the County of Dounegal. Lough Fin, and Don: * Derg; in an Wand 
of which the ſuperſtitious Purgatory of St. Patrick 1: vet to be ſeen. 

It would be endleſs to write the Names of all the Lakes of this Kind 
in the Kingdom, of u hich there are ſeveral even onthe Tops of Moun- 
tains. But of all the Lakes under this Denomination, it would be un- 
pardonable to omit Lough Lane, in the Barony of Mugunby in the 
County of Kerry, on Account of the many fingular veautics in it. Tt 
i about fix Engi Miles in Length, and near half as much broad at 
a Medium; and is interſperſed with a Variety of beautiful Iſlands, 

many of them rich in Herbage, and well! inhabited. Eagles and Or 
preys are here in great Numbers, and Groves of the Arbus, (as 
they alſo are on the rocky Parts about the Lakes) which moſt Part of 
the Year bears a Scarlet Fruit like the Straw berrv, bloſſoms, leaves, 
and berries, green or yellow, according to the different Stages of Ap- 
proach to Ripeneſs. It is called by the Inhabitants the Cane- Apple, 


and by Hadrianus Junius, from Y/iny, Unedo, becaule the Taſte of it is 


ſo unpleaſant, that it is expedient only to eat one at a lime. The 
Irunks of theſe Trees are frequentiy tour Feet and an halt in Cucum- 
ference, or 18 Inches in Diameter, and ninc or ten Yards, often more 


in Height; and, we are told, they cut chem down as the chief Fuel to 


melt and reline the Silver and Lead Ore diſcovered near the Caſtle of 
Roſs, which lies in a Peuinſula in this lake In ſhort, the Beauties ot 
it are not to be delcribed, nor {een without Rapture. 

The ſecond or larger Kind of Lakes may be properly ranked under 
two Denominations; namely, firtt, Freſh Water Lakes, which have 
no Acceſs of the Tide, or Mixture of the Sca; and, ſecondly, Salt 
Lakes, into which the Tide flows twice every Day, and may more 
properly be called Inlets of the Sca, than Lakes, though they have 
univerſally obtained the latter Name. Of ine Freſh Water Lakes, 
which have no Accels of the 'I'ide, or Mixture of Sea-Water, Lough. 
Erne, and Laugh Neagh, are by much the largett in /reland. 4 
Urne is divided into two Branches, the Upper 2nd Lower, which 
are ſeparated by a Contraction 01 the Waters into the Compaſs of a 
conſiderable River for ſome Miles S. S. E. of £Enn'/zillen; after which, 
enlarging itſelf, it forms the Lozwver-Lough, This Lough in both 
Branches takes its Courle through the Whole Length ot the County 


C\ 


of Fermanagh, from the 8. E. Point to the N W. dividing it almoſt 


into 
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into two equal Parts, and may be reckoned in Length full 23 hi 
Miles, though of an unequal Breadth. It is diverſißed with numerous 
fiuitful plealant Iſlands, to the Number (as is computed) of 400, moſt 
of them well wooded, and ſeveral of them inhabited by Huſbandmen, 
and others covered with Cattle It abounds likewiſe with a great Va- 
iiety of Fiſh, ſuch as huge Pike, large Bream, Roach, Eels, and Trout; 
ſome of the laſt of an exceſſive ſize. But it is chiefly valuable ſor its 
Salmon, which are caught in great Draughts by Nets, in the River 
which flows out of the Lough, the Fiſhing of which is valued at 500 f. 
a Year. Were there any Trade of Conſequence in this Part of Ire- 
land to deſerve Encouragement, the Importance of this Lake might be 
made much more conſiderable than it is, it affording, within a few 
Miles of the Sea, a free Navigation, commodious tor all the Inland 
Counties of the North-Weſt of U/fer, and having the Towns of Bal- 
lyſhannon, Belleek, Enniſ{illen, and Belturbet, ſituated upon it, or on the 
Branches leading into, or iſſuing from it. As Things are circumſtanced, 
theſe Places might, with a little Encouragement, be made rich by the 
Linen Manufacture. Enniſbillen might be a chief Mart for it, the Soil, 
and Flats about it being very convenient for Bleach-Vards; and the 
Water of the Lake having hereabouts a particular Softneſs and Slimy- 
neſs, that bleaches Linen much ſooner than can be done by other 
Waters. It is not to be doubted but the happy national Spirit, for 
carrying on this Manufacture, and other uſeful Branches of Trade, 
will, in Time, exert itſelf properly along this Lake, as it has already 
done in other Places. NE 
Lough-Neagh is ſomething of an oval Figure, however indented 
on every Side. It is eſteemed to be the largeſt Lake in Ireland, 
Lough-Erne not equalling it in its Area; and though the latter be 
more diverſified with numerous Iſlands and Woods, yet, confidered 
as a Piece of Water, it is inferior to this: Neither is any freſh Water 
Lake in Britain equal to it, and perhaps few in Europe exceed it, 
thoſe of Ladaga and Onega in Muſcovy, and of Geneva in Switzer- 
lend excepted ; it being eſteemed to be 20 Engliſh Miles long from 
the North-Weft Point to the South-Eaſt, near 15 Miles of the ſame 
Meaſure from North-Eaſt to South-Weſt, and from 10 to 12 Miles 
broad at a Medium, overſpreading near one hundred thouſand Acres 
of Land. Within theſe Dimenſions is not reckoned a ſmaller Lake, 
called Lough beg, or the Little Lake, joined to the North-Weft End 
of it by a narrow Channel, being near four Miles long, and as 
many broad. Lovgh-Neagh communicates its benefits to five ſeverat 
Counties, namely, Armagh, Tyrone, Londonderry, Antrim, and Doævn, 
the latter of which it only toucheth by a ſmall Point on the South- 
Eaſt Side. It is ted by ſix conſiderable Rivers, four of lefſer Note, 
and ſeveral Brooks; yet has but one narrow Outlet to diſcharge this 
great Flux of Water at Toom, firſt into Loug h- beg, and from thence 
through the Lower Ban into the Deucaledenian Sea, which, not afford- 
ing a tufficient Vent, occaſions Lough Neagh, in the Winter-Seaſon, 
to rite eight or ten Feet above its Level in Summer, overflowing the 
low Grounds on its Coaſt, and thereby annually waſhing away, and 
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gaining upon the high Grounds. In Addition to this Miſchief, the 


Mud and Sand continually riſe at Team, and choak up the narrow Paſ- 
ſage: And the Eell-weirs on the Lower-Ban and at Toom are every 


Year raiſed and enlarged, ſo that the Lands adjoining the Lake muſt 
ſuffer more conſiderably, if ſome Method be not taken to prevent it by 


e Hon narrow Paſſage at Toom, removing the Eell-weirs near it, 


fixing them below the Falls at Portna, and by blowing up or quarrying 


the Rocks at the Sharps near that Place, to give a deeper and better 
Vent io the Waters. If the Lowwer-Ban could be cleared of the Impedi- 
ments, (which may be worthy of the Thoughts of the Commiſſioners 
of the Inland Navigation) and a Way laid open for Veſſels from Cole- 
rain into Lough-Neagh, and from thence through the New Canal to 


Newry and Carling ford. Bay, it would not only promote the '1'rade of 
the ſeveral Counties bordering the River, Lake, and Canal, but would 


be of general Emolument to the Commerce of the Kingdom. 


This Lake is remarkable for two Properties; firſt, for a healing Pro- 


perty, by which Perſons, who have bathed in it for Evils, Ulcers, and 
running Sores, have in eight Days been perfecily cured, and their Sores 


dried up. Secondly, for petrifying Wood, of which indiſputable Evi- 
dence hath been given not long ſince to the Phylico-Hiſtorical Society 


erected in Dublin, by a Gentleman, who exhibited a Variety of large 
and fair Specimens of Wood and Stone contiguous found in the Lake, 
and in the Soil at a conſiderable Diſtance from it, ſo clear and diſtin, 
that there can be no room to doubt of the Nature of either. The pe- 
trifying Virtue however doth not ſeem to reſide peculiarly in the Water 


of the Lough, but rather to be owing to certain mineral Exhalations 


common both to the Water, and to the Soil, and in ſome particular 
Spots onl7. | | 
On the Shores of this Lake have been found a Variety of beautiful 
Pebbles, Chryſtals, Cornelians, Mochoas, Agats, and other precious 
Stones. = 
The Lake alſo abounds with Fiſh of various Kinds in innumerable 
Quantities, and of large Sizes. It is remarked tor two Sorts of Trouts, 
one called the Dologhan, which is ſaid to be pectliar to it, being from 
14to 18 Inches long, which laſt Size it never exceeds, and always 
ſpawns in the Rivers ſupplying the Lough. The other Kind is called 
the Baduch, in Engliſh, the Churl; tome of which have been taken 


that were thirty Pounds Weight. It ſpecifically differs from the Sa“. 


mon Trout, firſt, in Size, ſecondly, in Colour, the Head and Back of 
it being greeniſh, inclining to a Sky Colour; thirdly, the Back Fin 


is variegated with many black Spots; ſourthly, the Tail is forked ; and. 


fifthly, the Fleſh of it is of a deep Red, and ot a good Reliſh. It af- 
fords another uncommon Filth called by the I/ the Pollan or Freſh- 
water Herring, and by the {ng/i/þ the Shad, or Mother of Herrings, 
which is ſcaled and ſhaped like a Herring, is of a lighter Blue on the 
Back, and the Head of it is ſmaller and tharper than that of a com- 
mon Herring. It was for a Lime ſuppoſed to be a peculiar Inhabitant 


of this Lake; but it is now known, that the ſame Kind of Fith is in 


Lough-Lrne, though not in ſo great Plenty, that Wer? arc ſome of 
them 


— ———— — — 
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them in the River Severn, and one was taken in the Liffy near Dub lin, 
about nine Years ago. There is another Species of Fiſh in this Lake, 
for any thing known, peculiar to it, called the Freſh-water Whiting, in 
Shape exactly reſembling a Sea Whiting, but lels in Size, and a very or- 
dinary, foft, inſipid Food. OY . 
In the River Shannen are four conſiderable Pieces of Water, which 
have obtained the Name of Lakes, though more properly they are only 
the outſpreading of that River over the low Lands adjoining to it. Firſt, 
Lungh Boffiu, about three Miles broad, and more long, which is a Boun- 
dary between Part of the County of Leitrim, and Part of the County of 
Roſcommon. Second, Lovph-Ree, about twelve Miles long, and of un- 
qual Breadth, diſterminating the County of Roſcommon from the Coun- 
tics of Longford and 17” /meath, in which lie many ſmall Iſlands, but 
none of them of any Fame except Ixiſbafin, or the Iſland of the White 
Cow, and that only for an Abby founded in it in the Fifth Century. 
Third, Lovgh-Derghart, about ſixteen Miles long, though, like Lough- 
Ree, of uncqual Bicadth, lying equidiſtant between Banaghir and Lime- 
„iel, and ſcparating Patt of the Counties of Galway and Clare, from a_ 
Part oi the County or 7zferary, in which allo are ſeveral little Iſlands 
ol no Note. Fourth, Another namelels Lough, Weſt of Limerick, 
which ſwells about eight or nine Miles into the County of Clare, filled 
alſo with Hande | | | „ 
Of ſuch Lakes, as may more properly be called Inlets of the Sea 
than Lakes, there are ſeveral in Jreland. Firſt, Lough-Feyle, a large 
Oval Lake, about 14 Miles long, and from fix to eight Miles broad, 
into which the Sea flows by a narrow Channel, not much more than a 
Mile over. On the River Jh, and about three Miles from the Lake, 
ſtands the City of Londonderry, 1emarkable for the Siege it ſuſtained a- 
gainſt King James's Army in the Year 1689. Ptulemy calls this Lake 
the Argita, which Cambden millakes for Lougb-Sauilly, ſpreading 
trom the Northein Sea into the land, for about 18 Miles, and di- 
viding the Baronies of Ki//macrexau and Huiſeaven in the County of Do- 
negal. Third. Leg Cor rib, ſiom the South End of which a River iſ- 
ſues, called Calvin or Galivain the Annals of Donnegal, which waſhes 
Gatway, and falls into a Bay of that Name. Fourth, Lough. Cuan, now 
called thc lake of Strangferd, in the County of Down, which, for the 
moſt Part, is a Boundary between the Barony of Ardes, and the reſt of 
that County. The Extent of it, from Newtown in the North to Srrang- 
ford in the South, is about 13 {ri//* Miles or better; and if it be taken 
from it- hrt Envance at e Rocks, it may be reckoned upwards 
of a League wore. In ſome Places it is 3, in ſome 4, and in others 
upwWalus 0: 4 lies brutd, And the Tide flows to Aezwtown at the 
remotc!: North tnd oj ii "Ihe Iſlands in it are numerous, yet pro- 
bably not %, as is 1eported by Dr. Boat. By an actual Survey 
it appeal ii there ate diſperted up and down in it fifty-four Iſlands, 
ma and wer, known by particular Names, und others nameleſs. 
Ou the Ve ole Side „it, acai the Coalt of the Larony of Dufferin, is a 
Cicuß ot imuli lende, £ lied the Seatterich Iiands, ſoing of which 
alc 
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are noted for fattening and reſtoring diſlempered Horſes : Some of them 


are ſtocked with Rabbits ; ſome have a great reſort of Swans to them, 
(which Circumſtance gives Names to four of them) and of various 


other Fowl, ſuch as Wildgeeſe, great Flights of Barnacles, ſweet. and 
well-ſavoured, Duck, Gold-heads, Widgeon, Teal, and four or five 

| Sorts of Divers. A great and profitable Manufacture is carried on in 
thoſe INands, and on the flat ſtony Coaſts ſurrounding the Lake by 


burning of Sea-Weed into Kelp, which employs upwards of 300 Hands, 


and brings in a conſiderable Profit to the Proprietors yearly. The fore- 


going are the moſt conſiderable Lakes that occur in Ireland: Were thoſe 
of every Sort to be mentioned, it would exceed all Compaſs, 5 


Bays and Harbexrs] Perhaps no country in the World abounds more 


in fair, ſpacious, and commodious Harbours than Ireland, and yet no 
Country to which leſs Benefit ariſes from Trade than this, occaſioneu by 
ſome Circumſtances too delicate to be inſiſted on; yet thus much may 
be ſaid, that it would be greatly to the Advantage of our Mother Coun- 
try, if this were rich and flouriſhing ; becaule its Wealth would always 
centre there. We ſhall then do little more than point out the Bays and 
Harbours uſeful to T'rade in this Kingdom, and leave it to others to 
make the Application of their Benefits and Uſes. | BE 
Waterford Haven runs between Leinfier and Munſter, being bounded 
by the Barony of She/burn in the County of Wexford on the Eaſt, and 
the Barony of Gualt:re in the County of # aterford on the Welt ; the 
Mouth of which is formed by Hook Point on one Side, and the main 
Land of the County of Waterford on the other, It extends almoſt in a 
ſtrait Line for near eight Miles, from South to North, all the Way deep 
and clear, and but little incumbered with Rocks or Sands, and is de— 


ſended by Duncannon Fort on the Eaſt Side, which commands the Har- 


bour. Having paſſed Duncannon Fort about a League, the Haven 
divides itfelf into two Arms : that to the Wett leads to the City of 
Waterford, and is the Mouth of the River Suir, and the other leads to 
Roß, which is here called the River of Ro, being below the Junction 
of the Barrow and the Neor. Both theſe Arms are capable of receiving 

Ships of great Burthen. | | 

Carlingford Haven, lying between the Counties of Louth and Den, 
is a fair large Bay, about tour Niles long, and near as many broad; at 
the Entrance very deep, ſo as the largeſt Ships may anchor in it, and de- 
fended from all Winds by the Highlands and Mountains on every Side; 
but the Mouth of it is dangerous, being ful! of Rocks, between which 
the Paſſages are narrow ; and this together with the Want of Trade, 
cauſes a tmall reſort of Shipping to it. 3 

Strangfurd Haven is more unlate in the Eatrance than that of Car- 


ling ford, cauſed not only by Rocks and Shoals, but by the exceſlive 


Rapidity of the Water 

But the Bay of Carrickferpus is as ſafe and ſpacious as any in e 
lid, ome tew in the Weſt excepted. he En range into it is bold, 
belag about five Aliles wide, and having a Depth or Water from 
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20 to 12 Fathom, which grows gradually ſhallower till you advance 


oppoſite the Town of Carrickfergus, where it is from 5 to 8 Fathom 


deep in the Middle of the Road. It grows narrower by Degrees-{g 
ſeveral Leagues, from the Mouth to the Bridge of Befſaſt, where it is 


not more than three fourths of a Mile broad if fo much; at full Sea 


not above 8 or 9 Feet deep; and at low Water not above a Foot, ex- 
cept in Freſhes, when it is ſomething deeper. From this Shallowneſs 
Carmoyl- Fool is uſed as the Harbour for Ships trading to Be/faft, in which 
20 Veſſels may ride afloat at low Water, tho' within a Cable's Length 
Barks lie round them dry; and from thence ſmall Ships ſail up at High 
Water to the Quay of Belfaſt. In this Bay are but few Shoals or Rocks, 


except a Rect of black Rocks running out into the Sea for three or four 


Hundred Yards from the North Side of it, called the Briggs ; and ex- 


= cept ſome foul Ground, and a dan erous ſunk Rock on the County of 


Down Side, lying between the Copland Iſlands and Donaghadee, called 
the Deputy-Rock. There is alſo, a little S. W. of Carrickfergus, one 


| Shoal, on which lies three Fathom Water at Ebb-Tide in the Middle 


of the Bay. Some Kelp is burnt on the North Side of this Bay, but 


nothing like the Quantities provided in Strangford Lake and about it. 
This Bay will be always memorable for the Landing of Duke Schom- 
| berg, who anchored in Groom's Port Bay near Bangor, on the 13th of 


Anguft 1689, being ſent by King William, of ever glorious Memory, to 

the Aſſiſtance of the Proteſtants in Ireland; and for the Landing of the 

King himſelf near Carrickfergus on the 14th of June 1690. 
Lough Foyle, and Lough Silly, are mentioned before under the Title of 


Lakes. Before the Mouth of the firſt of theſe Loughs lies a great Sand 


called the Tuns, which proves but little incommodious to Sailors, be- 
cauſe between it and the Weſt Side of the Land is a fair, broad, and 
deep Channel, where, at all Times, may be found 14 or 15 Fathom 
Water, and in the Mouth itfelt 8 or 10 Fathom. On the Eaſt Side of 
the Lough are very great Sands from one End to the other; and on the 


Weſt ſome ſmall Sands or Shelves, which are no way inconvenient, a2 


between them runneth a broad Channel in moſt Parts 3 or 4 Fathoms 
deep, and in that Arm, whereon Londonderry ſtands, it is yet deeper, 
in {ome Places not lets than 10 or 12 Fathoms, and before the 'lown 4 
or 8 Fathoms ; to that this is a commodious Harbour. | | | 
ough Swilly is a fair large Harbour defended from all Winds, and 
capable of containing 10co large Veſſels; yet is little frequented. 
yhip Haven lies to the Weſt of Lough Swilly about 5 or 6 Miles, and 
though a fair large Harbour, has little Reſort. 1 3 
K:tlybegs Harbour lies on the Weſt of the County of Donnegal, ſpa- 
cious enough to contain a great Fleet. It has a large and bold Opening 
to the dea on the South, and 1s ſecured within by the Shelter of high 
Lands ſurrounding it; ſo that Ships of the greateſt Burthen can make 
it at any Time of the Tide, and, when entered are ſecured from the 
molt violent Hurricanes; and it has a Depth of Water of 5, 6, 7, 
and 8 Fathoms, or more. | | | 
Dounegall Haven lies about 9 or 10 Miles to the Laſt of Khor, 
: an 
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und, in the Entrance, is much incumbered with Shelves, Sands, and 


Rocks; fo that great Circumſpection muſt be uſed in paſſing in or out 
, | | : TO 
Galway Haven, ſeated in the Weſt of Connaught, is at the Entrance 
of it from the Weſtern Ocean, namely, from Slime-Head in the North 
to Loope-Head, called alſo Cape-Lean, in the South, (which are the 
roper Boundaries of it) an Extenſion of upwards of 50 Miles, and 


it is not much leſs in the Length. In the Mouth of it lie three Iſlands, 
called the South Iſlands of Arran, which form three Channels for paſ- 


ſing up the Bay; which Iſlands are called, in certain Letters Patent of 
the 31ſt of Queen Elizabeth, Aranmore, Inſhimany, and Inſharry. One 


of theſe Channels paſſeth between the main Land of the Barony of 


Moycullen and Aranmore, and is called the North Sound; the Second 
running between Aranmore and Inſbimany is moſt in Uſe, and com- 


monly called S/. Gregory's Sound; by which Sound's Name that Iſland 


hath been alſo called ; and the third lies between the main Land of the 


Barony of Corcumroe in the County of Clare, and Inſbarry, and is com- 


monly called the South Sound. Another Channel runs between Inſbimany 
and Inſharry, which, not being ſafely paſſable for Sands and Shelves, 


is therefore named the Falſe Sound. The whole North Side of this 


Bay is very foul with Sands and Rocks, ſo that it is not ſafe to approach 
the Shore nearer than two Miles; at the End of which Ledge of Sands 
and Rocks, and in the innermoſt Part of the Bay, lies a little ſland 
called Innis-Kerrigh, in Engliſh Mutton land, at the Eaſt End whereof 
2 Ship may anchor in 5 or 6 Fathom Water; but from thence North- 
ward to Galway, which is near two Miles, none but imall Velſeis and 
Barks can ſail, the Town ſtanding not upon the Bay ine, but on a 
broad Water like a River, iſſuing out of Lough Corrib. The Advan- 
tage of this Bay affords a conſiderable Trade to the Town's Men. 
The Mouth of the Shannon, from Cate lean or Lorp-Head to Kerry- 


Point, is about nine Miles, and from thence to the City of Limerick titty 3 


during all which Courſe, the River is looked upon as the Haven of 
Limerick, to the Walls of which Citv, Veſſels of great Burthen may go 
up without meeting foul Places, Rocks, or Sands, in the Way, or any 


Thing elſe, but many little Iſlands which are eaſily avoided. From the 


happy Situation of this Place, it formerly enjoyed an extenſive Share of 
Trade and Commerce, and was reckoned the principal Mart of the 
Province of Munſer; but now both Cork and Waterford exceed it in 
that particular. 9 5 : | 


 Smerwick, or St. Marywick Haven, in the Barony of. Cor fuouiny and 


County of Kerry, is a ſmall but clean and well incloſed Harbour, where 
a Bod of Spaniards landed, and fortihed in 1575. ; 


On the other Side of the ſame Barony lies a large Bay calie.1 Ding/e 


Bay, which extends many Miles into the Land, between the ſoremen- 
tioned Barony and that of [veragh, and contains in it many ſmall but 
good Havens, as Ventry Bay, and a little Eaſt of it Dingle Icouch Bay, 


delore the Mouth of which lies a Rock called the Cow, which may be 


| failed about wichout Danger, being always above Water, except at 
Spring-Tiides. ” 
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Kiimare Bay forms a Diviſion between the Baronies of Dankeron on 
the North and Glanrroughty on the South, both in the County of Kerry, 
and ſhoots ſeveral Miles into the Land, being throughout clean Ground, 
and free from Rocks and Sands, except in very few Places. This is 
as often called Kilmare River as a Bay. = | 
Pantry Bay divides the Counties of Kerry and Cork, and is of a large 
Extent both in Breadth and Length, rivaliing Kilmare Bay in thoſe Parti- 
culars, as well as in Safety and good Anchorage. In this Bay not very 
far ſrom the Mouth of it, lies the Iſland of Beer-haven, between which 
and the main Land is a fair Sound, which ſerves for a good and ſaſſe 
Port, and is therefore called Beer-haven, Within the Mouth of this 
Sound lie ſome Rocks in the Middle of the Channel, at High Water 
overflown, which may eaſily be avoided ; and on the South Side of the 
Sound, as you ſurround the Iſland, there are two great Rocks juſt in the 
Mouth of it, between which Ships may ſafely paſs, as alſo between 
them and the Land on either Side. At the upper End of this Bay is 
another Iſland called Ii Vidi, near 3 Miles long, between which and 
main Land, being the uttermoſt Extent of the Bay of Bantry, is good 
clean Anchorage from 3 to 6 Fathom. Ships may enter this Sound in 
two Places at both Sides of the Iſland. Ihe South Entrance is foul, 
rocky, and dangerous; but the North Entrance affords Room and 
Depth enough in 8 or 9 Fathom, and nothing to hurt, except a 
Row of Rocks a tmail Muſket ſhot from the Shore; which, being co- 
vered at High-Water, do not appear but at halt Ebb. Oppoſite to this 
Iſland is the Haven of Langreſ, in which is every where ſafe Anchorage 
and good Ground, except on the Right hand cloſe to the Mouth, 
where are ſome foul Grounds, which are dry at the Ebb of the Spring- 
Tides. This Bay of Bantry is rendered famous by a Naval Engage- 
ment between the Engi/h and French Fleets in 1089. | | 
Dunmonus Bay is feparared from Bantry Bay by a narrow Neck of 
Land, which terminates at Min!rowally Point. This Bay is wide and 
long, tho' nut equal in either Retpccts to thoſe of Kilmare and Bantry ; 
but it is a commodious Read, and has gcod Anchorage every where. 
The Land on the South fide of this Bay, firetcheth out far into the Sea, 
the uticrmoſi Part whereof 15 , head, being the Southermoſt Cape 
of all the main Lind of Hrelans, Cape Ciare lxing out further South- 
Eaſt, being in an Ifland _ „ % 
naltimore Buy is much larger then any of the three immediately 
beſore- mentioned Bas, twough not ſtretchir g into the Land as they 
do, but forming father the Figure of an Half Moon. in thi- large 
Bay lie Crock laven, dc Haven, and leveral others. dome Writers 
have contracicd the bounds of alfi hay, by making Dunajlad 
the Entrance to the Katt, and Dunalong in the land of imfherkan 
tothe Weſt; wht others elend the Nay hem Crucſiad to 117fen- 
Head. | 1 | 
The Entrance into Colle Hato is very narrow, being not half a 
Mile over, formic by Shad, s fond on the Laſt, aud Hare kind on 
the. Wei; bit it is a late deep Channel, and has gcod Anchorage op- 
polite tothe 10Wn oi Cute Fraven, Which lies 0 the Walt Shu e. 


The. 
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The Haven of Glandore, tho' ſmall, is good, with a ſufficient Depth 
of Water, and defended fiom all Winds. 
The Haven of Hinſalè is one of the moſt commodious and beſt Har- 
'bours in the Kingdom, weil ſheltered from al inds, and defended 
by a ltrong Fort, called Carles Fart, from King Char ! les II. in whole 
Reign it was erected. | 


Cork Haven is allo a fafe and commodious Harbour, narrow at the N 


Entrance, but deep and lafe, and ſheltered within from all Winds as far 
as the City of Co. 4, tor a Defence G here or. againſt Forcign Enemicæ, 
two Forts are now crecling, and upon the Put: It oi being Uniſhed. | 
"Thele are the principal unbarred Havens in lreland. Of ihe barred 
SEWER and thote of leſſer Note, we ſhall do litile more than mention 
their Names. 
en ford, Wicklow, Dublin, which laſt 1 hath been much 
amended by the Ex cution ot the Statute of the bth of Queen Anne, 
Chap the 20th, called the Ba At Y, oohede, Dundalk, Dundrum, 
dangerous in the outer Bay, but tecure in the Inner. K. /; rdelajs, 
Old-Fleet, Donagbaclie, Glenarm, Ballycaſ.le, much improved by Par- 
fiamentary Encouragement. Culerain or Ban-Hyven, being the Mouth 
of the River Banu. St. H2!'>n's, | rol 28 into Tellm. Mac-Swine's - 
Bay, Kall\ftamion, Slige, Mey, Konnd faut Buy, Trae, Teughall, and 
Dungarun. Beſides many other Bays and Roads, where, in Caſe of 


Neceflity, Ships may tind Relief. 


Rivers.) As Ireland 1 in Lakes and Bavs, ſo alſo it is adorned. 
with ſeveral conſiderable Rivers, many of them navigable a good Way 
into the Land, much to the Emolument of tlic Inland Trathck, and 
which may probably be made in Time more commodious, by Joining 
ſome of them together by navigable Canals; to the effecting oi which 
the Inhabitants have great Encouragement by Acts of Parliament. We 
ſhall mention only a tew of the principal of thoſe River 

The Barrow, the Neor, the Suir, have their Sources from Aifferent 
Branches of the ſame Mountain, namely, Heu- Bleu, out of which the 
Barroso riſes in the Barony of Fo hinch, and Quecn's Crunt;, and taking 


a Northerly Courſe, it paſſes within a Quarter of a Mile of Deuntmclici, 


and then viſits Por tarlingtin ; ſoon after which it turns to the South, and 


waſhes Monaſtereven, Athy, Carliw, Leiablin Bride, and, betore ir 


arrives at Roſs, is joined by the Ver, from whence the y both continue a 
Southerly Courſe under the Name of the River of Refs. South of 
which, being increaſed by the Sr, they ail three are lad in the Sea at 
Hook- Point, being at the Mouth of the Haven of 14. rerford 
The Neor rites out of a Branch of the fame Ridge of Mountains, 
called here (as it is ſaid) Beinn Duffe, i. e. the Black Pinnacle in the 
County of Tipperary, and taking a South- Exit Courte by Kilkenny, I Bo- 
_ Town, and Ennijleog, unites with the Barrot above a Mile North 
of Roſs. 
TE: §uir, — out of the ſame Branch of Sien- Bloom called Bernn- 
Dufſe, and making firſt a S. E. and then a e Courte tor 
B d 3 upwards 
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upwards of 40 Miles, till it approaches near the County of Watford 
it then takes à ſudden Turn to the North for about 4 Miles, after 
which it keeps on an eaſterly Courſe till it unites with the Neor and 
Barrow eaſtward of Waterford, running in its whole Courſe by the 
Towns of T burles, Caſhel, Clanmell, Carrick, and Waterford. | | 
The Black Water, called anciently Neahm, and Abbanmore, i. e. the 
Great River, and ſometimes the Broad Water, riſes out of the Moun- 
tains of lieu. Logher, in the County of Kerry, from whence being 
ſwelled by many Streams, it takes firſt a Southerly Courſe, and then 
Eaftward by Mallow, Fermoy, and Li, more to Cappoguin, where it takes 
a ſudden 1 urn to the South, and keeps that Courſe till it falls into the 
Bay of Youghall. Veſſels of conſiderable Burthen may fail up to Cap- 
poguin (where it is about 12 Feet deep at Low Water) and flat Boats 
much higher. There are ſeveral other Rivers in Ireland, called the 
| Black-Watcr, as one which ſalls into the Boyne at Navan in the County 
of Meath; another in the County of Longford, which falls into the 
Shannon North of Lanes-Bercugh, and another in the County of Wex- 
ford, which is loſt in the Sea at Pannow-Bay. | DE ny 
The River Bann, famous for a Pearl Fiſhery, but much more for 
that of Salmon, takes its Riſe from the Boſom of the Mountains of Up- 
per-Fveach in the County of Doxun, being the Northern Ridge of the 
Mountains of Mourne; from whence it flows Northward to Bann-Bridpe, 
where it makes a good Appearance; thence turns to N. N. W. and, 
after a Courſe of about 30 Miles, falls into Leugh- Neagh near the Bann- 
Foot Ferry, in the County of Armagh ; then finding its Way through 
the Lough, it iſſues again from the North End of it, and bending its _ 
Courſe Northerly, divides the Counties of Antrim and Londonderry, 
and having waſhed Colerarn, falls into the Sea a little North Wet of it. 
The Lee, called allo the Lagi, and in Latin Luwius, riſes out of a 
Lake in the Barony of Muſkerry, and County of Cork, marked in moſt 
Maps by the Name of Lough-4llin, and in others Loygh-Lua, which 
ſeems to give it the Name of Lee, and taking an eaſterly Courſe for 
about 26 Miles, is enlarged by many other Rivers and Rivulets, till at 
length it embraceth the City of Cork, below which it is loſt in the Sea. 
The Lify, or Annaliffy, is not remarkable for any thing elſe but for 
having the Metropolis of the Kingdom ſeated on its Banks. It riſes 
from the Mountains near the ſeven Churches in the County of Hich- 
| bow, and making a circling Courſe through that County, and the Coun- 
ties of Kildare and Dublin, loſes itſelf in the Iriſb Sea below the City of 
ublin. | 
7 The Boyne is a much more conſiderable River than the Lify, and 
riſes not far from Clanbulioge in the King's County, and falls into the 
Sea at Drogheda, The Commiſſioners for the Inland Navigation are 
at preſent proceeding to make this River more commodious. 5 
There are many more conſiderable Rivers in this Kingdom, which 
ſhall be paſſed over unmentioned to have more Words to ſpare on the 
Shannon, the nobleſt and largeſt of them all: It riſes out of à Ridge 
of Mountains called S/teu-Nerin, in the Barony of Drumabair and 
County 


County of Leitrim, where it ſoon forms a conſiderable Lough called 
Lough-Alleyn, which is uſually taken for the Source of it. A [Journey 
from its Riſe to its Mouth would compleat upwards of 150 1rij6 Miles, 
_ - from Limerick alone to the Sea being near Fifty. It divides the King- 
| dom, as it were, into two Peninſulas, and is a Boundary between the 
Province of Connaught and thoſe of Leinſter, Ulſter, and Munſter, un- 
leſs the County of Clare be reckoned a Part of Munſter, as it ſome- 
times is. In its Courſe it receives Numbers of large and ſmall Rivers, 
which ſwell and enlarge it, and pay Tribute to its Glory; the principal 
of which are the Buelle or Boy/e, and the Suck in the County of Ro/- 
common: the Camlin and Sharroge in the County of Longford ; the Inny 
in the County of Weſtmeath : the two Rivers Broſnagh in the King's 
County; the Mage, Deel, Smirlagh, Feale, Gally, Caſhin, and Bruck, 
on the Limerick and Kerry Side, and the Fergus or Forgis on the Clare 
_ Side, beſides innumerable ſmaller Rivers. Ihe Banks of the Shanrm 
| are adorned with ſeveral Towns of Conſequence, not to reckon plea- 
fant Seats, as Ki//aloe, a Biſhop's See, Banaghir, Carrick, Jumes- Joaun, 

| Newtown-Forbes, Lans/lorough, Athlone and Limerick, together with Vil- 
lages of leſſer Account innumerable. It is remarkable alſo for ſeveral 
Over-ſpreadings of its Waters, called Loughs, in which are many plea- 
_ fant and profitable Iſlands ; and theſe are Lough Alleyn, Lough-brffin, 
Lough-Ree, Lough-Derghart, and one in the County of Clare, all which 
abound with Fiſh of various Kinds, of which the Pike grows to an im- 
menſe Size. But with all the Advantages and Beauties of this River, 
it has one great Defect, namely, a Ridge of Rocks South of Xillaloe, 
ſpreading quite acroſs it, which cauſes a Cataract or Water-fall, and 
ſtops all Navigation further up, which otherwiſe 1s ſo wide and deep, 
that with a few Helps it would be navigable almoſt to its Source, not 
only for Boats, but for Barks of reaſonable Burthen. The Lord Straf- 
ford, in the Time of his Government, formed a Deſign to remove this 
Let, by cauſing a new Channel to be cut for a ſmall Way to avoid the 
Rock: To which End he ſent ſome ſkilful Surveyors to take a View of 
the River, and the Parts adjoining, and to examine diligently whether 
the Attempt were feaſtble or not; who made their Report that it was 
practicable, and might be effeded for 7 or 8c00 /. but his Misfortunes 
enſuing, put an End to ſo commendable and good a Work. Another 
Deſign was laid to make this River navigable from the Kay of Limerick 
to Carrickdrumruſk in the County of Leitrim, by an Act of Parliament 
paſſed in the ſecond Year of the late King George I. by which four Per- 
tons named in the Act, and their Nominees, were authorized, at theu 
own Expence, to proceed on this deſireable Project, and, for a Re- 
compence, were impowered to receive, for ever, two pence for eveiy 
hundred Weight of Goods, and three-pence for each Paſſenger, tor 
every 10 Miles, that ſhould paſs or be conveyed up or down the River: 
But, notwithſtanding this Encouragement, whether through Inability 
or Want of Courage in the Perſons impowered, or from tome other 
Cauſe, not the leaſt Step hath been taken to carry on ſo neceſſaty 
a Work. At preſent the Commiſſioners of the Inland Navigation 
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have it under their Conſideration not only. to make this River navi- 


gable, bur to give to it by Cuts, Canals, and Sluices, a Communica- 
tion with ſome other Rivers of the Kingdom; but what their Wiſdom 


and publick Spirit will produce, Time muſt ſhew. 


Manufafures and Trafſick.] The Diſcouragements laid on Solent by 
the Act oi Navigation, and other Laws made in England. are fo many, 
that it cannot be expected that this Country ſhould flouriſh ſo much in 


Trade, as its natural Situation, extended Coaſts, its Rivers, Bays, and 
 Harbours, commodious tor Navigation, would ſeem to promiſe. And 
theſe Impediments will continue till the People of Englund thall think 


it their true Interett to admit ſrelund into a tuller Participation of Trade, 
which one I ime or other will be the Caſe, not only as it will produce 
an Increaile of ['azes, which Riches can afford, but as the Wealth of 
this Country mutt in the Event, as it now does for the moſt Part, cen- 
ter in the Capital of hat Kingdom ; of which a Hint has been given 
before. Ihe chief Exports of Ireland conſiſt of Linen Cloth and Yarn, 


Lawns and Cambricks, which are fully manufactured, and exported to 


conſiderable Advantage, the Engliſh Laws giving great Encourage- 
ments to this Branch of Trade; hich, in Reality, with a few Excep- 
tions, may be ſaid to be the Source of whatever Wealth is in Ireland. 
To theſe Exports may be added Wool and Bay Yarn, exported to En- 
gland only; * Beet, Pork, Green Hides, ſome tanned Leather, Calf 
Skins dried, Tallow, Butter, Candles, Cheeſe, Ox and Cow-Horns, 
Ox-Hair, Horſe Hair, Lead in no great Proportion, Copper-Ore, Her- 
rings, dited Fiſh, Rabbir-ſkins, and Furr, Otter-ſkins, Goats-ſkins, 
Salmon; and a few other Particulars. Writers even of Yeſterday re- 
port, that thre is a conſiderable Export from thence of Pipe-ttaves, 
and that the Country is not yer ſufficiently cleared of Woods; the con- 
trary of which is well known, for there i is a great Scarcity of Timber 
in Jre/and for common Uſes ; and what is neceſſary for Building, He. 
is imported from Abroad. Many of the Iron Works there have been 
ſuttered to go into Diſuſe for Want of Wood to ſupply them; and 
ſuch as continue are chieſly fed by Timber tearched tor in the Bowel 
of the Earth, in Bogs or morally Grounds, where they have lain from 
immemorial Ages. It has been obſerved before, that Wool and Bay- 
Yarn are allowed to be exported into England, and into no other Parts ; 

and yet from a Ihirſt after Gain, all Hazards are run to ſend them by 
Stealth into other Countries, to the great Detriment of the Engliſh 
Woollen Trade, which the Severities of repeated Laws cannot prevent. 
Theſe Laws have driven not only the Wool, but many of the moſt 


expert Manufacturers into France, where they have met with great En- 


couragement ; and the Woollen Trade is brought to ſuch a Condition 
there, that they are able to underſell the Britiſh in Foreign Markets; 

and, perhaps, the molt effectual Way to recover this valuable Branch | 
out of the Hands of our Enemies, would be to reſtore the Waoollen 
Manufacture to Leland, at leaſt in the coarſe Branche of it, and to 
make it the Intereſt of the TR» to employ their Wool and Hands 
at Home. Perſens.] 


* Since the above Accouit was w. ttzn, an Act has paſſed in England for the Im- 


Porta io. ot 4r:/6 Cattle. 
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Perſons, Habits, Genius, and Temper.) It the Characters of the na- 
tive Iriſþ be taken from many modern Writers, it would lead the 
Reader aftray, who repreſent them much in the ſame Light as Strabos, 
Pomponius Mela, Solinus, and other Ancients have done, without mak- 
mg any Allowance tor the Reformation and Civility of Manners intro- 
Juced from Lime to Time among them by their jntercourſe with the 
Engliſh. 1 he ancient Planters of /re/and are generally ſuppoſed to have 
come from different quarters of the World, and at different Periods ; 
or which Reaſon, it would not be improper to diftinguiſh between the 
'nhabitants on the Weſtern Coaſt, and thoſe on the Northern and 
<aſtern. The former are ſuppoſed to be a Colony from Spain, as be- 
ng the oppoſite Continent to them. Theſe generally reſemble the Sa. 


mard; in their Perſons, being tall and lender, finely limbed, with grave 
1nd ſedate Countenances, have long Eye brows, and lank dark Hair.“ 


The Natives on the Northern and Eaſtern Coaſts, who are ſuppoſed to 
gave arrived there from Britain, and probably into Britain from Gaul, 


ire of a different Compoſure. being of a ſquat ſet Stature, with ſhort 
droad Faces, thick Lips, hollow Eyes, and Noſes cocked up, and ſeem 


o be a diſtinct People trom the Weltern Iriſh. I he Curious may carry 
theſe Remarks further. Doubtleſs, a long intercourſe, and various 
Mixtures of the Natives by Marriages, have much worn out theſe 


Diglinctions, of which, nevertheleſs, there ſeem to be yet viſible Re. 


mains. To ſpeak in general. they are a ſtrong bodied People, nimble, 
active, of great Softneſs and Pliancy in their Limbs, (occaſioned 
probably by the great Moiſture and Temperament of the Air) bold, 
haughty, quick witted, cunning, hoſpitable, credulous, vain- -plorious, 
tull of Reſentment, and violent in all their Affections. 


Ihe antient Habit of the Iriſb was a Frize Cloak, with a fringed or 


ſhagged Border, and their under Garment a Doublet and cloſe Breeches 
called Trowſers. The Women wore a Mantle over a long Gown ; 
and both Men and Women a Kind of Shoe without a Heel, 
halt-tanned Leather, called a Bropue. 
_ conformed to the Englif Dreſs, except in the Brogue, which the com- 

mon People yet ule. 

They are reproached for Want of Genius; and ſome have gone 
ſo far as to call them a Nation of Blunderers ; but theſe Aſperſions 
are in the Mouths only of a few ignorant People, for Ireluud hath 
produced ſome Men of as great Learning, and bo] as elevated a Ge- 
nius zs any Nation in Furope can boaſt of; 
enough to mention Dr. James (Mer of the fn 


Swwift of the pretent Century. Their Bravery and Military Skill 
cannot be diſputed ; and we fee, at this Day, Generals of that Na- 
tion 1n Etteem i in moit of the Armies of Europe. ' he Natives of lre- 
land in the French Service, have oiten ſignalized themiclves, of which 
the Action at Cremona in Italy is a memorable Inftance. When 
Prince Eugene had poſſeſſed himſelf of that City by Surprize, and 
taken Villeroy, the French General, Priſoner in his Bed, the Prince 


was driven out of the Iown by the [ri/h Battalions then in the 
French Service, headed by thuu General Mabory. And, it is ſaid, that at 


made of 


and Dr. Jonathan 
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Fontenoy, the Iriſh Troops in the French Service reſtored the Battle, when 


their Principals were ready to give Way. It would be well if as much 
could be ſaid for their Temper as for their Genius and Bravery. 


Language.) The JTriſb and Britiſh or Welſh Languages are much the 
ſame in their Structure, and differ principally by the Intermixture of 
other Languages with them from Time to Time, by which they have 
been more or leſs retined or poliſhed, and an alteration in the Pronun- 
. ciation, whereof Thouſands of Inſtances might be given, which would 
de little to the Satisfaction of the Reader, fince the Iriſh Language is 
in a Manner loſt, or at leaſt underſtood by very few. Let it ſuffice 
therefore to give a Specimen of this Language in the Pater-Noſter, oi 
Lord's Prayer, wiz. Ar Nathair a ta ar Neamb : Naobmthar hainm ; Ti- 
geadb do Rieghachd : Deantar do thoil aran lalamb, mar do nithear ar 
ueamb. Ar naran lao tham hail tabhair dhuinn a niu. Agus maith dhuinn 
dbifiaca, mar mbailmidne dur Hfeilbeumbnaibb fein. Agus na leig Sim 
accathubadb, achd Saor inn 6 olc. Oir is leachd fein an Rioghachd, agu 
an cumbachd, agus an gblair go fiorruighe. Amen, 


Religion.) The Religion eſtabliſhed in Ireland is the ſame as in England, 
both in Doctrine and Diſcipline, and no Difference between the 39 Ar- 
ticles of each. The canons indeed of both Churches do not exactly 
agree, though they had the ſame Air and Spirit, yet formerly they 
differed in a few Articles, which were looked upon as inclining to Cal. 
viniſm; to reform which, it was eſtablithed in a Convocation convened 
in Ireland in 1635, that ſome of the Canons ſhould be ſelected out of 
the Engliſb Book of Canons, and ſuch others added, as ſhould be judged 
| agreeable to the Genius and Polity of the Church of Ireland, which 
was accordingly done. The Government of the Church is under four 
 Archbiſhops, namely, Armagh, who is the Primate of all Ireland, Dub- 
lin, (to which Glendaloagb hath been united ever fince the Reign of 
King 7ebn ) Caſhe:l, (to which Emly, was united by Act of Parliament 
in 1561) and Tuam, (to which Enachdune was united in the 14th Cen- 
tury, Mayo in the 15th) and Kilfenora, which was annexed to Tuam 
upon the Reſtoration of King Charles the Second, and hath gone with 
it ever fince, till lately that it is transferred to Clonfert, and Ardaghin its 
Room diſunited from Kilmore, and carried over to this Archiepicopal 
See. Under the Viſitation of theſe four Archbiſhops are nineteen 
Biſhops, namely, under Armagh, Meath, (to which Clonmacmis was 
united about the Year 1568,) Clogher, Down, to which Conwr was 
united by the Pope in 1442,) Ki/more, (to which Ardagh was united in 
1661, but now lately transferred to Tuam ) Dromore, Raphoe, and Derry. 
Under the Archbiſhop of Dublin, Kildare, Oſſory, and Ferns, to which 
Leybliu, has been annexed ever fince the Year 1600. Under the 
Archbiſhop of Caſtell, Limerick, (to which Ardfert and Aghadve were 
united in 1663,) Haterferd, (which was united to Liſmore in 1363, 
dy the Pope, and confirmed by King Edward the Thud,) Cor#, 
united to Refs ) Cleyne and Killaloe, Under the Archbiſhop of 2 | 
0 Eitbin, 
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N Elphin, Clonfert, (to which Kilmacduach, and lately Kilſenora, are 


united) and Killala, to which Achonry was united in 1607, and hath 


continued ſo ever ſince. Theſe ſeveral Prelates have their Deans and 
other Dignitaries to aſſiſt them with their Counſel, except Meath, which 
| hath neither Dean nor Chapter, Cathedral, nor CEconomy ; but the 
Archdeacon is the Head Officer of the Dioceſe, the Affairs of which 
are tranſacted by a Synod, in the Nature of a Chapter, who have 2 
Common Seal, which is annually lodged in the Hands of one of the 


Body by the Vote of the Majority. This is the Eccleſiaſtical State of 


the Church of Ireland, as eſtabliſhed by Lac. . 
| There are ſeveral other Religions profeſſed in Ireland, though none 
but the foregoing are upon the Foot of an Eftabliſhment, but ſubſiſt by 

Toleration and Connivance, as Papiſts, Preſbyterians, Anabaptiſts, 
Quakers, &c. The Papiſts have their Biſhops and other Dignitaries, 
like the eſtabliſhed Church ; but neither they, nor the inferior Clergy 
of that Communion, have any other Revenues than the voluntary 


Contributions of their poor Diſciples, whom they govern with an ab- 


_olute Sway. 1 


Dniverſily.] The only Univerſity in Ireland is that of Dublin, con- 
{ſting of one College, under the Title of, The College of the Holy and 
Undianded Trinity near Dublin, founded by the moſt Serene Queen Eliza - 
| teth; in which a Power is reſerved of obtaining all Degrees of Bat- 

cielors, Maſters, and Doctors, in all Arts and Faculties. It at firſt, 
b / the Charter, conſiſted of a Provoſt, three Fellows in the Name of 
more, and three Scholars in the Name of more. At preſent it conſiſts 
of a Provoſt, ſeven ſenior, thirteen junior Fellows, and ſeventy Scholars 
of the Houſe, who have ſome Maintenance upon the Foundation, and 
the whole Number educated in it are about 500. The firſt Stone of 


it vas laid on the 13th of March, 15913 and on the gth of January. 


I5G, the firſt Students were admitted into it. It was erected on the 


Site of the diſſolved Auguftinian Monaſtery of All Saints in the Suburbs 


of Lublin, which had been granted by King Henry VIII. to the Mayor 
and Citizens of that City, and by them transferred to this Uſe. The 
Buildngs of this College, in its firſt State, were narrow and mean; but 


ſince have been greatly enlarged both in Compaſs and Magnificence. 


The wriginal Conftitution of it hath been much changed fince its 


Foundition, by a new Charter granted in 1637, and another Sett of 
Statute By the firſt Charter, the Fellows were obliged to quit the 


Collegein ſeven Years after they commenced Maſters of Arts; by the 


| ſecond Charter they were made Tenants for Life in their Fellowſhips, 


if they tiought proper. The firſt provides, that upon the Vacancy of 
a Fellowhip or Scholarſhip, the Place ſhall be filled up by Election 
within tw Months after the Vacancy, and the Election was placed in 
a Majority of the Fellows: By the new Charter it was ordered, That 
upon the Vacancy of a ſenior Fellowſhip, the ſame ſhould be ſupplied 


within three Days after the Vacancy made known, by a Majority or 


equal 


13 
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equal Number of the ſurviving ſenior Fellows, together with the Pro- 
volt; and upon a Vacancy of a junior Fellowſhip or Scholarſhip, 
that the lame be filled by the Provoſt and ſenior Fellows, or the 
ma;or Part of them, together with the Provoſt, on the Monday after : 
Trinity Sunday following the Vacancy. By the firſt Conſtitution, the 
Number of Fellows was only ſeven, and they of equal Authority, 
without Diitinction, into Senior and Junior. By the neu Charter, the 
Number of Fellows was enlarged, and diſtinguiſhed into ſeven Seniors 
and nine Juniors, (which Number has been ſince augmented) and the 
Number of Scholars was enlarged to Seventy. The Mortmain Li- 
cence, which by the firſt Charter was 400 / a Year, was enlarged 
to 600 J. And the Viſitors, appointed by the firſt Charter, were 
the Chancellor, or his Vice-Chancellor, the Archbiſhop of Dublin, 
the Biſhop of M ath, the Vice- Treaturer, Treaſurer at War, the 
Chief juſtice of the King's Bench, and the Mayor of the City of 
Dublin, all tor the Time being, or the major Part of them. By the 
new Charter, the Viſitors were reſtrained to the Chancellor or hi: 
Vice-Chanceil»r, and the Archbiſhop of Dublin. Out of this Uni- 
verſity have proceeded Numbers of Men from '1'ime to Time ot great 
Learning and Abilities, to enumerate whom 1s not within the pretent 


Deſign. 


5 


Schools. | here are in Ircland ſeveral Free-Schools erected for the 
Education of Youth, and endowed both by publick and private Mu- 
nificence, which ſhall be only in general hinted at; for a minute De- 
tail of their Numbers and Foundations would not be of any conſick- 
rable Ute. King James I. endowed a Free-School in each of ne 
| fix eſcheated Counties of U//ter, with Lands of conſiderable Value, 
namely in the Counties of Armagh, Jyrone, Donnegal, Loudende'ry, 
Cavan, and Fermanagh, The firſt Duke of Ormond erected and en- 
dowed a School at K:/krnny, with a good School- Houſe and Habitzion 
for the Mait-r and Scholars, and a Rent-Charge of a 130/. a Year 
for the Maintenance thercot, together with a ſmall Portion of Tand. 
Eraimus Smyth, iq; endowed the School of Trpperary with one Jund- 
red Marks annually, beſides a Houle and Garden, and a ſmall Parcel 
of Land; aud ſeveral other Places in the Kingdom have taſted »f the 
Fruits of his Muniiicence. Ihe Statute of 12 Elizabeth pnvides, 
That there thould be a Free-School erccted in every Diocele in relana, 
the School-Matters to be Engl://-men, or of the Engliſh Birth of reland ; 
and the Nomination to them ail was lodged in the Chief Governor, 
except thoſe of Armagh, Dublin, I cath, and Kildare, which was veſt- 

ed in the retpective Prelates of thoſe Sees. | 
The Wiſdom of Man could not contrive a more effectual Method for 
the Inſtruction of the poor Popiſh Natives of Ireland in the Principles 
of re:] Chriſtianity, and for the inuring them to Induſtr!, Labour, 
and Obedience to their Sovercign, than the Inſtitution of, The Incor- 
prrated Society fur promuting Engliſh Preteflant Working-Soools. The 
Kit Riſe of this Scheme was effected from ſmall and inonfider2ble 
Beginnings. In tae Year 1517, Dr. Henry Maule, lat: Biſhop of 
Alcath, bing then only a benchced Clergyman, promord a private 
os dociety 
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Society in Dublin for the Encouragement of Engliſh Proteſtant Charity- 
Schools for teaching poor Children to read and write, and inſtructing 
them in the Principles of Religion and Virtue. Many good Clergy- 
men and Laymen joined in the Deſign, whoſe Subſcriptions were only 
half a Crown a Quarter : They had Anniverſary Sermons, ſome of 
which were printed and ſpread Abroad, and by their Influence many 
Charity- Schools were erected in Town and Country. In 1730, a Pro- 
poſal was drawn up by Dr. Mau'e, then Biſhop of Cloyne, allifted by 
Mr. Dawſon, Curate of St. Michan's Pariſh, intitled, An humble Pro- 
poſal for obtaining bis Majeſly's Royal Charter 10 incorporate a Society for 
promoting Chriſtian Knowledge amongſt the Poor Natives of Ireland. What 
gave a Foundation to this Propoſal was, the Obſervations made on the 
great Succels of a legally eſtabliſhed Charter for propagating the Goſpel 
in Foreign Parts, and that Scotland had grafted on the ſame Model, and 
obtained a Charter to enable them to receive 2000/7. a Year in Land, 
and Money to any Sum, for promoting the like Deſign. This Pro- 
poſal made its Way into the Court of St. James's, by the Means of 
the late Marquis of Montandre, Maſter of the Ordnance in Ireland, and 
was well reliſhed by His Majeſty. The ſame Year many Biſhops and 
Gentlemen of Diſtinction met at the Lord Primate Boulter's Houle, to 
concert Means for forwarding a Petition to the King upon the Occa- 
ſion; which was then drawn up, and a few Days after ſigned-in the 
Parliament-Houſe, and was laid before his Majeſty, and graciouſly 
received: In Purſuance of which, a Charter was patſed on the 24th 
of October, 1533, which was opened with Solemnity in the Council- 
Chamber on the 6th of February following. The Duke of Dorſet, 


then Lord Lieutenant, was elected Prefident, and the Lord Primate . 


Boulter Vice-Preſident and Treaſurer. A Subſcription was immediately 
ſet on Foot, to which the late Earl of Killare contributed 50017. and 

hath ſince bequeathed 15004. to the Society for encouraging the School 
at Caſile-Dermot, and for ereCting two other Schools, one at S rang ford, 
and the other at Manooth ; and many others at the ſame Time contri- 
buted leſſer Sums. Though the Lord Primate was not the firſt Con- 
triver of this Inſtitution, yet he was the main Inftrument in forwarding 


ſo good a Work, which he lived to ſee carried into Execution with 


contiderable Succeſs. He paid all the Fees for paſſing the Charter 
through the ſeveral Offices, ſubſcribed 237. a Year, and afterward 
paid upwards of 4007. towards the building of a Working-School on 
the Lands of Sanzry, near Dublin. The Society were often obliged to 
his Grace for their neceſſary Support, who, to his annual and occa- 


ſional Benefactions, frequently added that of being their conttant R. 


ſource upon all Emergencies by anſwering the Draughts made on Him 
as Treaiwer, when he had no Caſh of the Societys in his Hanis, 
which amuunted to conſiderable Sums. So that though his Grace can- 
not be called the Father of this Infant, vet with Truth he may be ut. 
fir med to be the indulgent Nurſe and Support of it while he nved ; Ml 

it was unhappy for the Society, that he was taken off art a ort VV ach. 
ing, when he hid nor the Power of altering his Will, which was made 
betore the Erection ef it ; Fot undoubtedly he would hive been a 


— 
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nobler Beneſactor to a Scheme, which in his Life- Time he had ſo much 
at Heart. His Majeſty contributed a thouſand Pounds in Hand, and 
a thouſand Pounds a Year, to ſupport the Deſign; and the Parlia- 
ment of Jreland, for the ſame Purpoſe, created a new Fund in the 
 Hawkers and Pedlars Act, and appropriated the whole Produce of the 
Duties ariſing from thence to the Uſe of the Charter, amounting to 
near 3ooo!d. a Year. By Means of theſe Encouragements, together 
with the ſeveral large Benefactions both from England ad trols and 
ſome even from the Meſt- Indies, there have been forty-ſix Schools 
_ erected and filled with Children, who are maintained therein with all 
Neceſſaries, and inſtructed in the Duties of true Religion, brought up 
to Labour and Induſtry, and, when fitted for it, are put out Appren- 
| tices to Proteſtant Maſters; and, after their Apprenticeſhips are ex- 
pired, a Portion of 5 J. is given to him or her who marries a Proteſtant 

with the Approbation of the Committee of Fifteen, and a Certificate 
that he or ſhe hath duly ſerved out their Apprenticeſhip. Beſides 
_ theſe forty-ſix Schools, more are now building, and moſt of them fit 
to receive Inhabitants. Add to theſe, a Charter Nurſery kired for that 
Uſe in Dublin, where Children, ſent up from the Country in Rags, are 
cloathed, fed, and taught, and attended by a Maſter, Midtrefs, and 
Nurſe, from whence they are tranſplanted to Country-Schools, as oc- 
cCaſion offers. And four other Nurſeries, wiz. one in each Province, 
for the Reception of 100 Children, are in great Forwardneſs. There 
are about 2000 Children at preſent provided for in theſe Schools, be- 
fides the Numbers in the Nurſery ; and between ſeventeen and eighteen 
hundred have been already apprenticed. ” 


Curiofities.] An Exemption from Serpents, and other venomous 
Creatures, may be well eſteemed a very uncommon Curioſity, and not 
granted by God to any other Part of the habitable Globe, unleſs one 
may except the Iſlands of Crete, now called Candia, and Ebuſus 
or Twvica ; which Exemptions Solinus, Chap. 17. and Pliny. Lib. 8. 
Cap. 58. aſcribe to them. Jre/and has, indeed, Spiders and Newwts, 
but not poiſonous. Another Curioſity, not much inferior to the for- 
mer, is the Credulity of Numbers in Ireland, and ſome of them Men 
of Learning, who impute this Exemption to a Miracle wrought by St. 
Patrick: Whereas the before-mentioned Solinus, who lived ſome Cen- 

tur ies before St. Patrick, mentions this Property as a Matter well known 

in his Time. Oe: SE 
The Iriſh Wolf Dogs, being Creatures of great Strength and Size, 
and of a fine Shape, may be ranked among the Curiotities of this 
Country, which have been efteemed as Preſents fit to be ſent to Kings; 
of which there is an Inſtance in Sir Thomas Rowe, Ambaſſador to the 
Great Mogul, who obtained large Favours from that Monarch cn Ac- 
count of a Preſent of thoſe Dogs, which he made him in 1615. There 
is extant, in the Rolls Office of Ireland, a Privy Seal from King Henry 
VIII. obtained at the Suit of the Duke of 4/bertzrke of Spain, (who 
was of the Privy-Council to Henry VIII.) for the Delivery of two Gos- 
Hawks, and four iri/þ Greyhounds, to the Spaniſh Marquis of Deſſa- 


raya 
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raya and his Son, and the Survivor of them, yearly ; which ſhews the 
Value put by Foreigners on ſuch Preſents. The Gos Hawks and Ger- 
Falcons may be alſo mentioned under this Head, as they are eſteemed 
the beſt in the World. The Ger-Falcon, the largeſt Bird of the Falcon 
Kind, approaching the Size of a Vulture, and of the greateſt Strength 
next the Eagle ; Be/iſarius, an ancient Writer, pives a full Account of 


| this Bird: The Ger- Falcons (ſays he) as they are but rarely to be 


« met with, ſo they excel all other Hawks in Beauty. For beſides the 
Sh ape and Faſhion of their Body, they ſtand fo erect, and delight 


« the Eyes with ſuch an elegant Compoſition of their Limbs, that they 
give as it were a Grandeur to the Diverſion of Hawking. Their 
60 e is the remoteſt Part of Germany verging to the North, cal- 


« led Norway : They build alſo in an Iſland commonly called Hir- 
« landia [Ireland.]” And after giving a fabulous Account of the ex- 
ceſſive Cold and Barrenneſs of Ireland, he proceeds thus: The Mer- 


„ chants who frequent this Iſland, import into it a little Rye and Meal, 
« and the cheapeſt Wears of (mall Account, which they barter for 
« dried Fiſh; and they bring thoſe Ger Falcon Hawks to Maximilian, 


„Emperor of Germany, the Feathers of which are more white and 
4 beautiful than thoſe of other Countries. For ſuch as are brought 


« to us from Norway are not white, nor ſo large, though we look 
« upon them to be of a better Kind. Nevertheleſs, it is found by 
Experience, that the Ger-Falcons build their Neſts only in theſe two 


Parts of the World; from whence it happens, that naturally their 
“Flights are but dull and flow, and the Falconers are obliged to exer- 


« ciſe on them their Skill and Ingenuity; ſo that by long Exerciſe. 
and Cuſtom they are brought at length to mount above the higheſt 


« Quarry.” 


The Mooſe-Deer, whoſe Horns have been often diſcovered under 


Ground in Bogs, of an immenſe Size, and that large Fowl the Cock of 


the Wood, equalling the Peacock in Size, are not now to be mentioned, 
the Species of both being extinct in Ireland. | 
The tall, ſlender, round Towers, built of Lime and Stone. and diſ- 


perſed through various Parts of this Kingdom; as they are Matters of 


Antiquity, ſo they are ſurely Matters of Curiofity, the like not being to 
be found elſewhere in any Part of Europe. 

But among all the Curioſities of Ireland, that ſtupendous and ſut— 
prizing Piece of Nature's Workmanthip, commonly called be Grants 
Cauſeway, in the County of Antrim, is ſo ſingularly remarkable, that 


perhaps the like is not to be ſeen in any other Part of the World It 
is of a Triangular Shape, and extends from the Foot of a ficep ill | 


into the Sea, nobody knows how far; bur at low Water the Length 


of it is 600 Feet, or more, and of a conſiderable Breailth. It couliſts 


of many thouſand Pillars, Triangular, and to on to Octengular, moſt 
of them Pentagonal and Hexagonal, but all irregular, few of them 


having their Sides of equal Breadth. Their Sizes alto are uneg12!, 


being from 16 to 26, but generally avout 20 Inches Diameter, an 
the two dides of the {ame Villar are ſeldom equal in Diesdth; vet the 
Side of the next contiguous Pillar is equally tormed. Every Pillar has 
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as many others joined round it, as it has Sides, except the outward 
ones, which ſhew one, two, or three Faces to View. Some of them 
are much longer and higher than the reſt, ſome ſhorter, and more 
broken, ſome lor a pretty large Space of an equal Height, ſo that their 
Tops make an even and plain Surface. None of the Pillars conſiſt of 
one entire Stone, but each Column is made up of ſeveral Joints or Pieces, 
of 12, 16, 18 Inches, and ſome even to two Feet long, not jointed to- 
gether by flat Surfaces ; but when one Part of the Pillar is ſeparated 
from the other, one Piece is always concave, and the other convex, 
joined to each other in a Kind of Articulation The vaſt Height of 
theſe trait jointed Pillars eſpecially of the moſt ſlender and moſt perfect 
among them, is amazing, tome being 32, others 36 Feet high above 
the Strand: How far they reach under Ground is not yet dilcovercd, 
though they have been traced 8 Feet deep without receiving Satisfaction 
as to the real Depth. As to the Properties of theſe Pillars, and other 
Particulars relating to them, the Reader is referred to the Antiquities of 
Ireland, Chap. 34. where he will find a more minute Account of them, 
and of many other Curioſities ſtanding Eaſtward and Weſtward of 
them, no lets ſurpriſing than thoſe deſcribed. Some wonderful Things 
aſcribed to Ireland by Nennius, a Writer of the gth Century, and from 
him copied by Cambrenſis and others, are here omitted, becauſe moſt of 
them, by Experience, are found to be falſe, and ſuch as carry any 
Truth in them, are fo blended with Fable, that they are not worth re- 
peating. 5 1 55 | 


Conſtitution of Government.) Since Ireland became ſubject to the 
Crown ot England, the Conſtitution of the Government there varies 
but little from that of the Mother Country. The Kings of England 
have always ſent Vice-roys thither to adminitter the Publick Affairs 
in their Name, and by their Authority, who in different Ages, have 
in their Letters Patent and Commillions, been ſtiled by divers Names, 
as Cuſtos or Keeper, Juſticiary. Mardin, Procurator, Seneſchal, Conſtable, 
Juſlice, Juſtices, Deputy and Lieutenant ; all which Names import the 
ame Thing in Effect, namely, the Adminiſtrator of the Publick Juſtice, 
and Affairs of the Kingdom, under the Authority and by the Com— 
miſſion of the King, and were like the Procor;uls of the ancient Ko- 
mans. The Juriſdictions and Authority of thete Officers is ample and 
royal, yet modified by the Terms of their Commiltions ; in fome re- 
ſtrained, and in others enlarged, accotding to the King's Picalu'e, or 
the Exigencies of the Limes. When any chief Governor enters upon 
this Honourable Oſhce, his Letters Patent are publickly read in the 
Council Chamber; and having taken the ufnal Oath betore the Lord 
Chancellor, the Sword, which is to be carried before him, is deli— 
vered into his Hands, and he is icated in the Chair of State, airended 
by the Lord Chancellor, the Members of the Privy- Council, the 
 F'eers and Nobles, the King at Arms, a Serjeant at Arms, and other 
 Otacers vt State. So that it he be conſidered in regard to his furil- 
Ciclion aud, Autboriiy, or his 1 tan, Mtendance, or Splendor, heie 
ie no Vice roy in Chinerdum that Comes bearer the Grandent and 
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Majeſty of a King. He has a Council compoſed of the great Otheers 


of the Crown , namely, the Chancellor, "i 1cafvrer (when in the Ring- 
dom) and ſuch other of the Archbithops. Earls, Biſhops, Barons, Judges 


and Gentlemen, as his Majeſty is pleated ro. appoint. When a Chief 


Governor dies, or his Flace becomes vacant hy Surrender or Departure 
out of the Realm without Licence, the Chancellor itfues Writs to the 


King's Counſellors, in certain Shires, to appear, and make an Election 


of another, to ſerve until the King authorize one, and he be ſworn ; 
and this is done by Vinue of a Statute made in the Reign of King 
Henry VIII. | 

As in England, ſo in + eland, the a is tke ſupreme Court, 
which is convened by the King's Writ, and prorogued or ditſolved at 
his Pleaſure: Yet, during the late Reigns, they have been continued 
during the King's Life; which is no 'Diminution of his Prerogative, 
ſince his Majeſty can call and ditſolve them when he pleales. By the 
Statute of the 1oth of Hwy VII. Chap. 14, commonly called Pozuing”s 
Act, the Legiſlature of helard received a conſiderable Alteration: For 
whereas beiore that Act it conſiſted of the King, by his Repre/entative, 
the chief Governor or (:overnors for the "Time being, and the Lords 
and Commons, it was now provided,“ "hat no Parliament be holder 
tor the Lime to come in /re/and, but at ſuch Seaton 1s the King's Licu- 
« tenant and Council there do ſt certily to the King, Ave the Great 
© Seal of that Land, the Cauſes and C onfilerations, and alt ſuch Acts 
« astothem ſeemeth ſhould pals in the fame Parliament, and ſuch C Caules, 
Conũderations and Acts affirmed by the King and his Council to be 


1 good and expedient lor that Land, and his Licence thereu upon, as 
« well in Athrmation of the ſaid Cautes and Acts, as to lummon the 
40 


| ſaid Parliament under his Great Seal of England bad and obtained; 
„that done, a Parliament to be had and holden after the Form and 


Effect aſore rchearted. And if any Parliament be holden in tha: 


Land hereatter, contrary to the Form and Proviſion aforeſaid, it be 
„ dcemed void and of none Effect in Law.” By this Act the Privy- 


Councils of the two Kingdoms became Branches of the Legiflature of - 


treland, which before conſiſted only of the King, by his Reprelentarive, 
and the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Commons. A vratute made 
in the 34 and 4th ot Philip and Mary explains and enlarges Poymir'g $ 
Act. For as in that Act the King's Lieutenant and Council were 
the Perions only named to certi'y the Acts necefſary to be patled, 
and the Cauſes and Conſideratious of holding a Pailiament, it was 
doubted, whether ſuch a Certificate from a Lud Deputy, Tu ice, or 
Juſtice,, or other (Hie, Governww, or Governars and Counc?/, were 
ſuffcient within the Terms thereof; it was therefore by the ſaid 
Statute of Philip and Mary declared, That the Certincate cf any 
of the laid Chief Governors and 3 ſhould be ſuincient.” And 
it was iurther provided, „hat alter the Summons oi every Parlia- 
„ ment, and during the Seilions, tuch Chi: f Goverur, or Governors 
© 2nd Cut muy, under the Great Seal, certiry all ſuch other Con- 

© fiderations, Cauſes, Lenors, Proviſions, and Ordinances, as they 


bel thinx good to be enacted, and upon return thereof under the 
Ce + Gieat 
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Great Seal of England, ſuch and no other ſhall and may paſs and be 
* enacted in the Parliament of Ireland, in cafe. the ſame be agreed and 
„ relolved upon by the three Eftates of the Parliament of Ireland.” 
Now fince theſe Acts, Laws take their firſt Motion either from the 
Privy Council of Ireland, or from either of the Houſes of Parliament, 
but they muſt be certitied over by the Council, and upon their Return 
under the Great Seal of Englund, either the Lords or Commons have 
a Negative to them. Parliaments thus conſtituted make Laws to bind 
the Kingdom, and raiſe "Taxes tor the Support of the Government, and 
tor the Maintenance of an Army of 12,000 Men, which are cantoned 
into Barracks in ſeveral Parts of the Kingdom, and kept to a conttant 
Dilcipune, and from this excellent Nurſery are draughted in his Ma- 
jeſty's Service wherever his Affairs require it. 1 1 5 


I his Parliament is conſtituted of 4 Archbiſhops. 
| 35 Earls. 
45 Viſcounts. 
18 Biſhops; and, 
„ | 35 Barons. 
(Among whom are 7 Roman Catholicks, who may qualify themſelves; 
to fit when they pleaſe) and zoo Members of the Houle of Commons. 

There are allo in Heu, as in England, four Terms held yearly for 
the Diſpatch of Contioverſies between Party and Party, and four Courts 
ot Juttice, namely, the Chancery, King's Bench, Common Pleas, and Ex- 
clequer; in the tirſt of which a ſingle Perſon preſides under the Name 
of the King's High-Chancellor, and Keeper of the Great Seal. In 

the King 5s Bench, and Common-Pleas, are three Judges in each, and in 
the Exchequer, the Ireaſuter, Chancellor, and three Barons, and in 
all of them ſubordinate Officer s. „ 

Here is allo a Court of Exchequer-chamber, for correcting Error: 
at Law 1n the other Courts ; in which the Lord Chancellor, and Lord 
"Treaſurer prefide, with other aſſiſtant Judges. 

There are allo Judges of Aſſize and Gaol-Delivery, being thoſe ot 
the ſupreme Courts, who travel twice a Year into the ſeveral Counties 
(except that of Dublin) for the Trial of Priſoners and Suits of W. 
Prius between Party and Party; as allo a Court of Admiralty, which 
has juriſdiction in Maritime Affairs, and is adminiſtered by Commil- 
lion ſiom the Admiralty of England. Beſides theſe, are Spiritual Courts, 
as the Convocation, which uſed to be held at the ſame Time with the 
Parliament ; but has not been convened, I think, ſince the Year 1709; 
the Courts of Preregative, where a Commiſſary judges of the Eſtates of 
Perſons deceaſed, whether inteſtate, or by Will; and im every Dioceſe 
a Conſiſtory Court, from whence Appeals lie to the Supreme Court of 
Prerogative, and from thence to a Court of Special Delegates appoint- 
ed by the King. 8 3 

There are alſo Governors of Counties, and Juſtices of the Peace, 
appointed by the King's Commiſſions through the ſeveral Counties, 
to preſerve the Peace where they reſide, whoſe Power is grounded 
upon ſeveral Statutes; and High and Petty Conſtable, and other 
Otlicers inſtituted for the ſame End. But the chief Officer of every 
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Couuty 1s the High Sheriff, who was heretofore choſen in the C. ounty 


Court by the Suffrages of the People : but now is nominated by the 
Chief Governor. 


When to theſe we add ſeven Cornmiliodere appointed bv the Ring 


to manage his Revenue, and other inferior Officers tor collecting and 
getting it in; together with 118 Cities and Corporate Towns, we may 
lee how little the Conſtitution ot Enotand and /, elund differ. 


Re vol. 4 nf, and mens; uhle Evenis. 


Trisa general Opinion that the firſt Inhabitants of J. dead were Co. 
lonies from Great Britain, which can ſcarce admit of a Controverty. 

as well on Account of the near Neighbour! hood of Britain to it, from 
whence the Paſſage is caſy into Ireland, ds irom the Language, Right. 

and Cuſtoms of the antient Iriſh, between which and thole of the; an- 


cient Britons there is a great Analogy TaciTus, in the ite oft 


AGRICOLA, gives the ſame Reaſons why Britain was lirit inhabited from 
Caul. What gives a further Countenance to this Opinion is, that J1 -- 
land in ancient Times was enumerated among the Brit Iſlands, and 
_ reckoned as one of them, to which PLIN v, "Ayviiivs, Dicoor vs 
S1cuLvus, and Proll ux bear Witneſs ; and the latter of theſs VV riteis 
places ſeveral 'I'ribes of People in Ireland, who bore the fame Name 
with thoſe in Britain, Thus the Brigantes, Coriondi or Caritaxi, and 
Belgæ, are pointed out as Inhabitants in different Parts of 7. via, aud 
People of the ſame Names may allo be found in Britain. 

The firſt Colony that aſſumed the regal L itle in Ireland, were called 
Firbolgs, or Viri Belge, 1. e. Belgians, who are with great Probahility 
ſuppoſed to come from the Belgæ of Britain, who were Inhabitants 94 


 Somerſetſhire, Hampſhire, Wiltſhire, and the Ile of Wight, and thoſe 


Britiſh Belgians are ſuppoſed to come from the Pe a People of Gar. 
They are ſaid to have ſettled in Ireland, and to have eſtabliſned ſome 
Form of Government in the Vear of the World 2057, which they 
ruled 37, ſome, more probably, ſay 80 Years, under nine Kings. 

'The Belgians were diſpoſſeſſed by the Inatl-de-Daununs, or 3 
4 People alſo from Britain, in the Year of the World 2737, who g. 
verned Ireland for 197 Years, during the Reigns of nine Monarch: 
when the great Revolution brought about by the Milfian d ee 
took Effect in the Year of the World 2934. 
It is by All Accounts agreed, that the {i/efrans came fi ow pus, and 
having vanquiſhed the Danonians, aſſumed the Governmeat, which 
they adminiſtred for the Space of 2187 Yeas, during the Reivns ot 
166 Kings, till the Year of Chritt 1172, when the Iriſh ſubmitted 
to Henry II. King of England. During this long Period teveral me- 
morable Events happened, which ſha]! be mentioned 1 in as ſhort ea Me - 
thod as is poſſible. 

A. D. 432. St. Patrick preached the Goſpel in 1 reland, and having 
converted moſt Part of the Nation to Chriſtianity, died in 493 At. 
tempts were made 30 Years before this by tour Len Men, Kieran 
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Ailbe, Declan, and Ibar, for the Converſion of the Iriſh, and not will, 
out conſiderable Succeſs : but the bringing over the Princes and the 
Bulk of the People to the Faith was reſerved for St. Patrick. 

Bede gives an Account, That in the Year 684, Epfrid, King ol 
Northumberland, ſent an Army into Ireland under the Conduct of hi; 
General Ber/frid, who miſerably ravaged that inoffenſive Nation, 
which had always maintained a moſt cloſe and friendly Intercom T. 
with the Engliſh, not ſparing either Churches or eee nich 
« People had offered no Offence. The 1rijh recovered out vt hit 
„ firſt Surprize, and invoking the divine Aid, aſſembled their Forces, 
and defended themſelves fo well, that Berifrid was obliged to return 
«© home with Ditgrace, and a ſhattered Army.” iliflorians are flent 
as to the Cauſe ot this Invaſion; but it was probably occaſioned by 
the 1ri/h giving Shelter and Protection to Alfred, natural Son to King 
Ofjway, who was Father to Leid and whom Ofway had made King of 
Deira in his own Lite Time, to the Prejudice of rid, and ſo tepa- 
rated the Kingdoms of Deira and Bernicia, which before were united. 
Ihe Deirians, by the Inſligation of Eid, tevolted from Alfred, whn 
was obliged to fly to Ireland ſor Protection, and wait for a tavourablc 
Opportunity to recover the Kingdom. 

A. D. 795, a more cruel Enemy than Fefrid invaded Holand" namely, 
the Danes and Norwepians, under the Name of Omen, u. . by va- 
rious Battles and Succefles, fixed themſelves in ſeveral Parts of that 
Country, which they domincered over till the Arrival of the Eng:ijh, 
Cuiing the Space of 377 Years.. 

A. D. 964. About tllis Year Edpar, King of England, ſobdued a 
great Part of Helau, willi its moſt noble City of Dublin, as is ſaid in 
the Preamble of a Charter aſctibed to him, which nevertheleſs is look- 
ed upon by ſome Writers as a Forgery of the Monks. 

A. D. 1014. was fought the bloody and memorable Battle of (Han- 
tarſe near Dublin, on the 23d of April, between Bryan Boro, King ot 
lreland, and Sitrich, the Dane, King of Dublin, in which King 15 Jan 
obtained the Victory, though he, his Son, and Grandſon, a great Num- 
ber ol his Grandees, 5005, tome lay 11090 Soldiers, fell in the Battle. 

A. D. 1066. Gudred Cu, King of Man, ſubdued Dublin, and a 
great Part of Leinſier, as is related in the Chronicle of Man. | 
A. D. 1104. The ſame Chronicle relates, Tha: Magnus, King 
of Notaugy, having ſubdued the Iſle of Man, and the Orcades, lent 
his Shoes to Mertugb Mach-Loughlin, King of Jreland, commanding 
him to carry them vpon his Shoulders through his Houſe on Chrift- 
mas Day, in the Prezence of his Embaſſadors, to ſignify his Sub- 
jection :0 him. The Jrifb received this News with great indigna- 
(ion; but the King conſidered better, and told the Embaſſadors he 
Would not only carry, but alſo eat his Shoes, rather than Bang, 
Maguns ſhould lay \\ afte one Province in heland; fo he compiie 
wich the Order, and honourably entertaining the Embailadors, 
ſent them back with many Pieſents to their Matter, with whom he 
* made a League. The Emb: ſſadors returning, gave their Maſter 
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© an Account of the Situation, Pleaſantneſs, Fertility and Healthful- 
« neſs of the Air of Ireland. Magnus hearing this, turned his Thoughts 
« wholly upon the Conqueſt of that Country ; to which End he fitted 


- 


LY 


4, out a Fleet, and went before with ſixteen Ships to take a View of 


« the Iſland ; but having unwarily landed, he was ſurrounded by the 
« J, iſb, and cut off, with moſt of thoſe who attended him.” 

A. D. 1110. About this Year Gille, Biſnop of Limerick, and the 
Pope's Legate, introduced the Roman Liturgy and Form of publick 


Gervice into the Church of Ireluud, Pang was ſeconded. by Malachy, | 
Archbiſhop of Armagh, who was alſo the Pope's Legare ſome Years 


after, and in 1171 was perfected by another Legate, Chriſtian, Biſhop 
of Liſmore, in a Synod held at Cajhel!, which the Year tollowing was 
confirmed by King Henry II. fo late was it belore the Popiſh Uie of 
chaunting Mais was ſettled in this Kingdom. 


A. D. 1155 Ar this Time the Foundation was laid for reducing be- 


land to the Obedience of the Crown of England, which in the Event 
took Place, though not immediately, to the intinite Happineis of that 
Country, by civilizing the Inliabitants thereof, and reclaiming them 


from a State of Barbariſm and Contempt. to the flouriſhing and re- 


formed Condition they now are in. lt will be therefore aeceftary to 
profecute this Subject more fully than the Deſign of a COnci.e previty 
can well admit of. 

About Michaelmas, King Henry of England held a great Council of 
his Peers at I incheſler, with whom he conſulted about conquering /re- 
land, not only on Account of the Piracies and Outrages the Iriſh daily 


committed againſt his Subjects, and the Cruclties they exerciſed on thole 


who fell under their Power, whom they bought and fold as Slaves, and 
uſed a Turkiſh '['yranny over their Perſons, but principally as Frequent 
Aids were ſent againſt him from thence in his Wars with France. This 
Project, though then laid aſide, yet it advanced fo far, that the King 

ſent an Embaiſador to Pope Adrian, who granted him a Bull, that by 

his Authority and Aſſent he might reduce lreland, tor the Increaſe ol 
the Chriſtian Religion, the correcting the evil Manners of the People, 

and propagating Virtue among them. The Pope pretended by his 
Bull, that all Chriſtian Iſlands belonged to the Gee of Rome, whit h. 
how infirm ſoevcr, was of infinite Ades antage in thoſe Jimes ot 
dark Ignorance, and unbounded Superſtitian. 'I he Juli was 16on after 
carried over to Ireluni, and publickly read in a Synod at 77 d. 

The Ning on Account of his embroiled Attors in France, as vill as 
the Difficulty of the Fnterprize, was prevailed on to poſtpone the 1e- 
tign vl a more favourable Opportunity : which 1 in a few Yea:34'ter pre- 
ſentediitſelf. Can: | 

A. D. 1168. Dermod Mac-Murrmeph, King of Leinſter, bavr 


from his firſt Advancement to the Crown n, been a great CY; Dor {for 8 | 


hi; Nobility, and a crnc! yrant Over his of gut ects, Ky Pow 

by his Power, torccd jeveral Gf the new! boring Princes, camels, 
O-A eil, Qu lelonban, and C-Curo!, 0 give him” Lloſlages, and de- 
bauching the Wie or 2 Fou, King of „nir, carried her away bv 
her own Conſent in the Ablence of Let Hut ban. ir m ide Suit 
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to Roderick O. Connor, King of Ireland, for Aid to revenge this Outrage, 
who promiſed him Succour, and immediately diſpatched Couriers tc 
the Kings of Offory and Meath, and to Mac-Turkhill, the Daniſh petty 
King of Dublin, who all, though Vaſſals and Tributaries to Dermo, 
were readily prevailed on to revenge their own Wentz and moſt ot 
his other Subjects deſerted King Dermod. 
'['bus fortaken he abandoned his Obs and with 60 Servants in 
his Retinue, repaired. to King Henry II. then in Aguitain at War with 
the French King, and in a moſt ſuppliant Manner implored his Aid. 
Though Henry could not aſſiſt him in Perſon, yet taking his Oath of 
= alfalage and Allegiance, he gave him Credentials to all his Subjects. 

Engliſh, Normans, Welch, and Scots, importing a free Licence to aſſiſt 
him in the Recovery of his Kingdom. Dermod paſſed to Briſtol, where 
he cauſed Henry's Letters to be publiſhed, as well as his own Overtures 
of Entertainment, to all who would aſſiſt him. His chief Dependance 
was upon Far) Srronebew, a Nobleman of great Abilities and Power, 
but by his Profuſion obnoxious to his Creditors beyond Meaſure, and 
from thence moſt ready to embrace all Motions. that promiſed any 
Means oi exiricating him from his Difficulties. Him Dermod engaged 
by promiſing him his Daughter Fwa in Marriage, and the Reverſion of 
the Kingdom of Leiuſſer atter his Death. In his Journey to St. David's | 
in 1 ales, he contracted for the Aſſiſtance of Robert Fitz-Stephens, and 
Maurice Fitz-Gerald, by promiſing them in Fee the Town of Wexford, 
and the two adjoining Cantreds. From St. David's he failed to Ireland, 
and wintercc at Ferns in private among the Clergy, impatiently waiting 
the Arriv 5 0 his new Confederates. 

A. D. 1109. In May, Fitz-Stephens, accompanied by Meiler Fitz 
Henry, Meiler Firz-Dawid, Maurice de Prindergaſt, Herwy of Mount. 

-uaurice, and others, to the Number of 30 Knights, 60 in Jacks, 0: 
light Coats of Mail, and about zoo Archers and Footmen, landed near 
Il exford, and gave Notice oi their Arrival to Dermod, who with hi: 
natural Son Donald, and 500 Men, immediately repaired to them, 
and the next Day they aſſaulted Heford, which in four Days ſurten— 
dered upon Conditions, and the Townſmen gave Hoſtages and Oath: 
for their future Allegiance. Maurice Fitz Ceralil arrived ſcon aft." 
: _— freſh Recruits,” and Dermo, according to Stipulation, granted 

Fexfor/ and two Cantreds to him and Fitz-Stephens, and two Cantreds 

more, lviag between Jexfurd and Waterford, to Herwy of Mount-mas- 
rice; and theſe three ſettled the firſt Engliſh Colony on theſe Lands. 
which has continued in the Barony of Forth to this Day. From thence 
they marched againſt Donald, Prince of Ofſory, twice chaſtiſed him, 
plundered the Country of ©-Phelan about Naas, and brought O-Tu 
and others to Submillion. Soon after Earl Strongbow ſent Reymond.-le- 
£135 into i4/and, with G or 10 Knights, and 70 Archers well appointed, 
who landed acar V ater ford, and were afſauited by a firong Body from 
that City, though without Succels. 
AD; 1 10. In A Tori Stronebow landed near Waterford, at 
the lead of 15 or 1500 Men, and attempted the City, (then governed 
ba 
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by two Daniſh Magiſtrates, Reginald and Smorth) which he took by 
Aſſault on the 23d of that Month with great Slaughter. Dermad, and 
the firſt Adventurers joining Strongbozo at Warerford, the Marriage 
between him and King Dermod's Daughter was ſolemnized, and the 
Reverſion of the Kingdom of Leinfer aflured to him after the King's 
Death. | G7; | 


Animated with theſe Succeſſes, Derma perſuaded his new Allies 


to turn their Arms againſt Dublin, alledging, that the reducing that 
important Place, would lay the Foundation for the Conqueſt of the 
whole Kingdom. While Preparations were making for this Enterprize, 
Roderick, King of Ireland. had railed an Army of 30,000 Horle and 
Foot, reſolved to impede the March of the Confederates againſt Dublin. 
He encamped with the main Body of his Forces at Clondalkin, four 


Miles from Dublin, and guarded all the Paſſes through the Mountains 


with ſtrong Detachments. King Dermod laid the Difficulties ot the 
Attempt before his Confederates ; but they were of Opinion, that to 
draw back would give ſuch a Reputation to the Arms or %oderich, as 
would be little ſhort of a Foil, and theretore relolved to proceed. 
Miles de Cogan, an Officer of great Valour, marched in the Van, ſup 
ported by Donald Kavenagh, natural Son to King Der mad, and a ſtrong 


Body of Iriſh; Raymond-le-Groſs led the Battle wich a Regiment of 800 


: Engliſh, ſuſtained by King Dermod and 1000 Iri/h ; and the Kear was 
brought up by 3000 Engliſh headed by Earl Strongboww, and tupported 
by a ſtrong Regiment of /ri/þh. Their orderly Maich to appalled the 
Enemy, that they gave Way without making any Oppoſition, and the 
King of Ireland diſſolved his Army, and returned Home. 


Dublin was ſummoned, and zo Hoſtages demanded for the better 


Aſſurance of King Dermod Mac-Tus khill, petty King thereof, fearing 
the Iſſue of the Siege, was read; to ſubmit tv the Terms; but the Ci- 


tizens diſagreeing in the Choice of the tioſtages, the Time allotted for 
the Treaty expired, of which Mites de Cogan took Advantage, and 


without Command from Dermsd or the Karl, made himſelf Matter of 
the City with great Slaughter, and the Soldiers got rich Pillage; but 
Mac-Turihill, and many of the O/tmen Citizens, elcaped by Means of 
their Shipping in the Harbour. The tame Day, being the 2z1ft of 


September, 1170, King Dermod and the Earl made their Entry into 
Dublin, wherein they found. great Abundance of Proviſions. Der mod 


returned to Ferns, and the Earl about Michaelmas marched to ater ford 
with a Party of his Forces. leaving Dublin under the Command of Miles 
de Cogan, who may be trul; called the firſt Engli/b Governor of it. 


A. D. 11751. King Dermod died at {erns in May, and molt of the 


Iriſh Nobility forſook the Earl, except Donald Kawennph, and two or 
three others. In the mean Time, the News of thete Succeſſes had 
reached the Ears of King Henry, who was jealous of Srronghow, and 
thought himſelf robbed of the Glory of fo great a Conquett. He there- 


tore not only confiſcated ajl the Earl's Eftate, though he had acted in 


this Matter by his verbal Licence, but by Proclamation prohibited 
5 | =_ . * 894 TH; | al; 
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all his Subjects from importing Proviſions or Stores into Ireland, au- 
commanded ſuch of them as were already in that Kingdom to return 
llome by a certain Day, 'I his Step, and the News that King Rearrick 
had levied an Army with an Intent to beſiege Dublin, brought the Lat! 
back to defend the Town, and to conſult Means to appcate the King's 
Anger. Roderick inveſted the City with an Army of 60,000 Men, 
which was but weakly provided with Men or \ ictuals, the Stores taker; 
within the Cicy being much conſumed. However, they bore the Siege 
tor two Months, but then, ali Necetfaries failing, and no Hopes of Re- 
lief from Abroad, 'Straagboto was adviſed in Council to treat with Rude- 
rick, and that he ſhould offer to ſubmit himſelf unto him, to become 
his Man, and to hold Leinſter of him as a Feudatorv Province. But N. 
«rick knowing the Diſhculties the Garriſon labourcd under, inſiſted vp- 
on much wore ©xorbitant Jerms, and therefore willed the Embaſſados 
to acquaint the Earl, that unlels he ſurrendered into his Hands, not 
only Dublis, but Waterford and Il fd, with all his Cattles, and re- 
turned Home with his ſeugliſh Forces, that he would without Delay 
give the Aflault, and made no Voube of carrying the City by 
Storm. 

Theſe high Demands were of too hand Digeſtion ks Soldiers ace 
cuſtomed to Conqueſt; and by the Advice of Miles de Cogan, they re- 
tolved upon a ſudden Sally, which they made with 600 Men. The 
Enemy were lo ſurprized, that they fled before them; 1500 tell in the 
Onſet, and many Priſoners were made, and the City was relieved in its 
greateſt Extremity ; ſuch great Stores of Corn, Meal, and Pork, be- 
ing found in the Enemy's Camp, as were luſhcient to victual the Gar- 
riton for a Year. "lhe Eat} failed to Envland to appeaſe the King, to 
u hom he oftered all the ar he had made either by the Sword, 
or Marriage; and it was agreed, that he thould recognize the King a» 
his Sovereign Lord, ſhould ſurrender to him the City of Dublin, with 
ke wijicent . the maritime [owns of Leinſter, the City of 
Iaustei ford. and all Caſtles, and ſhould acknowledge to hold tlie Re- 
maindei of the King and his Heirs. 
 Mac-'turkhill took Advantage of the Earl's Ab{ ence, and arrived it 

the Harbour of Dublin with a Fleet of 60 Sail, and 10,000 Soldier? 

levicd in the Ie of Man, the Orcades, and Norway, ſull of Hopes to 
\ recover his former Grandeur. le hoped to turprize the City, an 
Carry it by a ſudden Ailiult. But his Lite paid for this raſh Attempt, 

and moſt of his Party were either flaughtered or diſperſed into tlie 
Countty, where, being odious to the Natives tor their former Crucl- 
ties, they were [Jain in great Numbers. I hus ended the Power ot the 
 U/imen 11 Dubliu, who never attei 5 any Effort to recover their fo: - 
mer Pollcilions. Many of chem had betvre incorporated with the 77, 
and now upon this great Revolution, ſuch as remained in the City or 
Neighbourhood, became qu. Subjects to the Engliſh, and by Degree 
grew one Pcople with them 

J. D. 1172. While thete Things were doing, King 8 was, 
preparing lur a Voyage ine heland, where he arrived near Maler- 
jad, with a Fleet of 240 Ships,- on the 15th of October, attended by 
Lai! Sr oug bow, I illiam Fits Adel, tian f uνι de Bohun, Hugh de Lacy, 


Rovers 
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Robert Fitz-Bernard, and many other Grandees; beſides 400 Knight, 


or Men at Arms, and 4000 Soldiers well appointed. The firſt Action 
he did upon his landing was to receive the Inveltiture of the City oi 
Waterford, and the Homage of Earl Sirongbow tor the Kingdom ot 
Leinſter, the Inheritance of which was granted to him by the King, 
who placed Robert Fitz-Bernard in the Government of Haterford, and 
from thence marched to Dab. in, which Strongbow delivered up to him, 
and the King committed the Government thereot to Hugh de Lacy. 


From Dublin his Majeſty marched into Munſler, and in his Journey 
received the Submiſſions and Homage of Der mod Mac-Carthy, King of 
Carle; Donald O-Brien, King of Limerick ; Donald Mac-gilla-Phadruip, 


King of Offory ; O-Phelan, Prince of Defies, and of a great many 
other petty Princes. At Liſmore he held a Synod of che Clergy, pro- 


ably to take the Submiſſions of that Body, and gave Directions for 
building a Caſtle there; which done, he returned to Dublin, where on the 


11thot November many petty Princes made their Submiſſions, and ſwore 
| Allegiance to him in Perſon, as GiliamSulmnck, O-Chadefie, O-Carrel, 
King of Ciel, O-Melughiin, King of Meath, O-Roirk, King of Bre- 
 finy, and many others. But Roderick, Monarch of all Ireland, came no 
xearer to Dublin than the River Mannen, where he made his Submillion 
to the Commitlioners ſent thither by King /fenry, to whom he became 
tributary, ſwore Allegiance, and gave Hoſtages for his Fidelity. Thus 
all Ireland made voluntary Submillions to the King of Fug lan, except the 
Princes of U/er, and they allo virtually did ſo in the Submiſſion of the 
Supreme Monarch Roderick. N 

At this Time the King granted the Laws of England to the People 
of Ireland, ettabliſhed Courts and Oihcers of Juſtice, and held a Par- 
liament, or ſomething like a Parliament, at Dublin, where he kept the 
Fellival of Chriflmas in as great State as the Place would allow : For 
there was no Houle there capable of receiving his Retinue ; and there- 
fore he was under the Neceſſity of haſtily erecting a long * Pavilion, 
compoſed of ſmooth Wattles after the Faſhion ot the Country, which 


being well furniſhed with Plate, Houſhold Stuff, and good Cheer, 


made a better Appearance than ever had been before ſeen in Ireland. 
Many of the 1rifh Princes flocked thither to pay their Duty to the King, 
not without admiring and applauding his Magnificence, The preatett 
Part of his Charge was expended in Royal Entertainments to captivate 
the Iriſh, and his Time, in the hve Months he ſtaid there, was taken 
up in Endeavours, fo to ſettle Ala'ters, as wholly, for the "Time to 
come, to fruſtrate his Enemies ol the uſual Aids afforded by the 1ri/h 
againſt him, when attacked by the Arms of France. He had expe- 

rienccd the Benefit the Crown received wichout Charge by private Ad- 
venturers, and was relolved by like Methods to make the Part he had 
gained, bear the Charge of ſubduing the Whole. To this End he 


ow; . * — 1 4 . f 
diſtributed large Scopes of [und to the Candtes who attended him; 


as to Earl Strongbozw, (which indeed was his Right by Marriage) all 


Leinfler, the City of Dubliu, and the ad oiniuws Cantreds, with a few' 


Maritime Towns and Caſtles, excepted. 4% tb de Lacy, the King- 
dom of Death, to Jubn de Courcy, all den, it he could conquer it; 
Thi. Structure ſtood in the Place where Talon mart ni i. 


and 
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and to Robert Fitz-Stephen and Miles Cogan, the Kingdom of Cors, 
(which formerly comprehended Deſmond) and to Philip de Brads the 
Kingdom of Limerich. But theſe two latter Grants were made after 


the King's Return to England. | 


A. D. 1173. The Rebellion of his Son, the Danger of a Revolt 
in Normandy, and a Plague and Scarcity in Ireland, laid the King un- 
der the Neceſſity of haſtening his Return; though he was at firſt deter- 


mined to ſtay the Summer following in Ireland, to fortify it with ſtrong 


Holds and Caſtles, and to ſettle it in a State of Security. He there- 
fore having provided for the Government, and ſettled a Civil Admi- 
niſtration in Dublin, by a Colony from Briſſol, marched from Dublin to 


Wexford, where he embarked on Eafter Monday 1173. Thus was 


brought about this great Revolution with a little Bloodſhed, rather by 
the Opinion of King Henry's Power, and the Terror of his Arms, than 


by any real Force. 


A. D. 1314 The weak Reign of Edward II. his unſucceſsful War: 
with the Scots, Feuds and Contentions amongſt the Engliſh of Ireland; 
and the perpetual Rebellions of the Jriſb, were the Cauſe of a very ex- 
traordinary Revolution, though of a ſhort Continuance. The King of 
Scotland, for a Diverſion to the Engliſh Arms, this Year ſent his Brother 
Edward Bruce with a ſmall Force to invade Ireland; who landed in the 
North, and was joined by great Numbers of the [riſh. He marched 
then to Dundalk, which he took and burned down in the Year 1315, and 


drove moſt of the Engliſh out of Lier. The Earl of U/feer fought with 


the Enemy near Colerain, and was routed, which was followed by the 
Siege of Carrickfergus ; and Roger Mortimer was the ſame Year defeated 
in Meath. From thence Bruce ravaged the whole Kingdom from Sea to 
Sea, and defeated Sir Edmund Butler, Lord Juſtice, on the 26th of Ja- 
2uary, which cauſed all the Iriſh in Munſter and Leinſter to riſe in Rebel- 
lion, But for want of Proviſions the Scots were obliged to march 
back to Ver, where Bruce {at down in his Quarters to that Degree of 
Quietneſs, that he kept Court, and held Pleas, as in Times of profound 
Peace. Bruce paſſed into Scotland in 1316 for treſh Supplies, and upon 
his Return was crowned Ring of /reland at Dundalk. From thence he 
marched with an Intention ot beſieging Dub/.n, took Ca/ile-Knock, and 
Sir Hugh Tyrrel in it. The Citizens burned down the Suburbs to ſecure 
the Town, and erected an outward Fortihcation cloſe to the River a- 


long Mercbant-Kay, with the Stones of the Dominican Abby, which 


they demoliſhed for that Purpoſe. Bruce finding the Reſolution of the 
Citizens, decamped from Ca/i/e-Knock, and marched Weſtward as far 


as Limerick, ravaging the whole Country through which he paſſed. Roger 


Mortimer, appointed Lord Juſtice in 1317, arrived at Waterford with 
23 Men at Arms only, and would not ſutfer the Exgliſb to tight Bruce 
till he joined them. But Pruce, upon his Arrival, marched back to 
Ulſter, and the Lord Juſtice wasrecalled to England. Archbiſhop Bicknor, 
being made Lord Juſtice in 1318, appointed the Lord Job» Bermingham 
General againſt Bruce, who in a ſharp Encounter flew Bruce at Dun- 
daik, with 2000 of his Men. John Maupas, a valiant Officer in Ber- 
nunglams Fivop:, Tuſhed into the Battle with a Reſolution to deſtroy 


the 


))) ͥ OST 
the uſurping Prince, and was found dead aſter the Conflict, ſtretched 
on the Body of Bruce. Thus an End was put to this Revolution, and 
the Scotch Government in Ireland. Buchanan reports, that Robert, 
King of Scotland, came over to Ireland in Aid of his Brother, and was 
within a Day's March of him when the Battle was fought, but that 
Bruce precipitated the Fight, that his Brother ſhould have no Share in 
the Glory. | 5 | 1 | 

The Iriſh who had ſubmitted to King Henry, all along bore with Im- 
patience the Reſtraint of the Engliſʒ Government, and in every Reign 
there was a perpetual bordering War maintained between ſome of them 

and the Engliſh, which occaſioned King Richard the Second to make 

two Royal Voyages to Ireland in Perſon, reſolving to make an intire 

Conqueſt of that Iſland. In the firſt Voyage made in 1 394, he was 
attended by a Royal Army conſiſting of 4000 Men at Arms, and 30,000 

Archers. Terrified with ' theſe Forces the Iriſb had Recourſe to a Po- 
licy they had more than once practiſed with Succeſs, to difſolve the 

Engliſh Army, which they were not able to reſiſt, namely, by light Sub- 

miſſions, and feigned Acknowledgments of their paſt Errors. As ſoon 

therefore as the King had landed, all the powerful Heads of the 1riſtry 

made humble Offers of Submiſſion. Whereupon the Lord Mowbray, 
Earl Marſhal of England, was authoriſed by ſpecial Commiſſion to re- 
ceive the Homages and Oaths of Fidelity of all the /riſhry of Leinſter, 

namely, of Mac-Murrough, O-Byrne, O-More, O-Nelan, and the Chief 
of the Kinſhelaghs, who falling down at his Feet, upon their Knees per- 
formed their Homages, and made their Oaths of Fidelity; which done, 
the Earl admitted each of them to the 5/5 of Peace. The King him- 
ſelf having received humble Letters from O-Neill, (wherein he ſtiled 
himſelf Prince of the 1ri/h7y of Uſer, and vet acknowledged the King 

to be his Sovereign, and the perpetual Lord of Jreland) removed to 
Drogheda, and received the like Submiſſions from the Iriſhry of Ufer, 
namely, from O- Neill, O Hanlon, O-Donre!l, Mac-Mahon, and others. 

They were bound alſo in great Penalties ro the Apoſtolic Chamber, 
not only to continue Loyal Subjects, but that they and their Sword- 

Men ſhould, on a certain Day, turrender to the King and his Succet: 

fors all their Lands and Poſſeflions, and fhould terve him in his War— 
againſt his other Rebels; in Conſidetration v hereo! they were to receive 
Pay and Penſions from the King, and have the lahefitance of ſuch 

Land as they ſhould recover trum the Reveis 1 hus they avoided 

the preſent Storm, and diſſolved that Army, which was prepared to 
break them. As the Pope was intereited in theſe S>ubmillions, it 
might be thought they would have had fome Ice:, but the King 
was nn ſooner returned to England, but theie {rt lords laid aſide 

their Maſks of Humility, and inteſted the {rg hurders anew, in 

Detence whereot the Lord Roger Alcriimer. then Lord | 


N rd 11cutenant 
and Heir Apparent to the Crown, was: flain. loved with a juſt 
Indignation, the King paſſed over again into refund iin gy, with 
as powerful an Army as he had bete, purpogag: to make a full 
Conqueſt of it, but in his Paſſige throw) zus da: 4 
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the Murronghs, Kinſhel/achs, Kavanaghs, Byrnes and Tools, his eat 
Army was much diſtreſſed tor want of Provifiuns and Carriages ; and 
he did nothing memorable, unleſs cutting down and clearing the Paces 
in the Cavenuph's Country may be termed an Action of Service. But 
all thete Preparations and Reſolutions came to nought by the Arrival of 
the Duke ot Lancafſ:er in England againſt the King, Who Was obliged 
thereby to leave [re/and, and be foon after Joft his Crown and Liſe. | 

From the Lime ot the urit Reduction of /reland there were Com- 
motions and Rebelſions in every Reign, but none more formidable than 
in the Reign of Qucen Elizabeth, when the Jriſb were ſupported by 
Forces from ain, who poſſeſſed themſelves of Kinſale, to whoſe Ai. 
ſiſtance the Earls of / ove and Jyrcounel marched from the North, at 
the Head of a great Army ; but they being engaged and routed by the 
ord Deputy Monty before Kinſule, the Spaniards ſubmitted upon the 
"Terms ot leaving the Kingdom. I he Earl of Tyrone ſoon after ſub- 
mitted tothe Lord Deputy upon his Knees, and was received to Mercy. 

J he Power of the North was much broken by this Battle; but Ty- 
rene and others being received to Mercy, and King James iſſuing 4 
Commiſſion of Grace in 1606, for confirming the Poſſeſſions of the 
Iriſh againſt all Claims of the Crown, it might have been expected that 
a perlect Settlement of the Kingdom would have enſued : But at this 
very '| ime the Earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnel, Maguir, O Cahan, and 
almoſt all the Iriſh of Ulſter, entered into a Conſpiracy to ſurprize the 
Caſtle of Dublin, murder the Lord Deputy and Council, and fet on 
Foot a new Rebellion; and for this End had ſolicited toreign Aids. 
As ſoon as they had Notice that their Plot was diſcovered, Tyrone, Tyr- 
cnmel, and Maguir fled beyond the Seas, where they made loud Cla- 
mours, that they withdrew themtelves for Matter of Religion, and In- 
juſlice as to their Rights and Claims; both which Points the King 
clcared by a public Declaration ſpred through Europe, which may be 
ſeen in the 6th Tome of Rymer's Collections, p. 664. Upon the 
Flight of theſe Conſpirators, Indictments were found againſt them, 
upon which all that fled were outlawed. _ | 
A. D. 1608. Sir Cahir O-Dogharty, Proprietor of the Barony of 
Iniſowen in the County of Donnegal, urged by the Intrigues of the fu- 
gitive Earls, and by Aſſurances of ſpeedy Aids from Spain, broke out 
into Rebellion, which he maintained for five Months with various Suc- 
ceſs; whereunto an accidental Shot put an End to his Life, and ſome 
of his Adherents were taken and executed. Beſides Inquiſitions and 
Outlawries found and had againſt the Actors in theſe two Rebellions, 
and that of the laſt of Queen Elizabeth, they were all attainted by the 
Statute of 11th of King James, and their Lands veſted in the Crown, 
amounting to 511465 Acres in the ſeveral Counties of Donnegal, Tyrone, 
Culerain, Fermanagh, Cavan, and Armagh. This enabled the King to 
make that Prote/iant Plantation in C ler, which now, from the moſt 
rebeflious Province of the Kingdom, is the moſt quiet and * 

| | 7-2 "hes 
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The Rebellion and Maſſacres of W exceed all the Cruelties tha: 
ever were perpetrated in the World, unlcl: thote of the »paniards upon | 
the Conquelt of Mexico and Peru may be exc cpted. Ihe Reſtoration 
of the Popiſh Religion co its ancient Splendor, and the Hopes of re- 
poſſeſſing the /b in the fix eſcheated Countic. betore-mentioned, were 

made the Pretences to this infamous Action, which was maintained for 
12 Years with an Ontitinacy not to be matched. Bur at length the 77 
Rebels were totally ſubdued by Cie Cromevell, and an End put to the 
War by the Confitcation of Numbers of their Eilates in 1653. | 
The Favours oi King James I. to thoſe ot his own Religion in Le- 
land once more exalted the Papiſls of that Kingdom, and put t them upan 
the Foot of domineering over their Proteſtant Neighbours. All the 
Eitates, forfcited by former Rebellions, were reſtored by the Repeal of 
the Act of Settlement, and many other Laws made to the Deſtruction 
of the eſtabliſhed Religion there. But the Kingdom was again reduce 
by the Arms of the Glorious King ½ illiam, in two ſuccelsful Battles, 
and the Eſtates of great Numbers of the 7%, Nobility and Gentrv 
were adjudged to be ſorfeited: And to perperuate the Benefits ariſing 
from this Revolution, that great King took Care, as his laſt Legacy. by 
ſettle the Crown in the Illuſtrious Houie that now wears it; in whicl 
that it may fot ever remain, ale the Prayers of all good Subjects. 


ANIS L k, ancienly MO N A. 


HE Ile of Man till remains to be deſcribed ; the Situation 

whereof is in St. George's Channel, between 4 and 5 Degrees 
of Weſtern Longitude, and between 54 and 55 Degrees of North 
Latitude ; about thirty Miles long, and fifteen broad; from whence. 
the three Kingdoms of England, Scotland, and lrelaud, may be ſecn at 
the ſame Lime. 

It contains ſeventeen Pariſhes. The three chief Towns . 
Caſtle Town, at the South End of the Iſland, near which ſtands $94ar, 
from whence the Biſhop takes the Litle. 2. Douglas, on the [att Side 
of the Iſland ; a good Harbour, and moſt frequented by foreign T'ra- 
ders of any Place in it. 3. Peel, ou the Welt Coalt of the Iſland; de- 
tended by a Callle. 


Kir The Air is eſteemed good, People living to a great Age here; 
they are a Mixture of Ee, Scoich, and Iriſh. 


Soil and Produce.) The Soil i both Cann and Ga and 
they have the ſame Species of Cattle as in Englund, The Exports 
conſiſt in Corn, Wool, Hides, and Tallow ; gt what* uted to add 
moſt to their Wealth was, the Importation and Exportation of Foreign 
Goods; the Duties of Importation and Exportation not extending to 
this Iſland until very lately. Ihe Earl of Derby was their Sovercign, 
and frequent called King of Man; and they are goucrne] by Laws 


and 
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and Cuſtoms of their own. The Duke of Athol is now Sovereign of 
Man, his Grandfather having married the Heireſs of the Derby Family. 
Man was never Part of the Realm of England, though it is ſubject to the 
Crown of England. And the Privy Council is the laſt Reſort here. 
This Iſland was firſt planted by the Britons; the Scots ſubdued it, 
and after them the Danes and Normans ; but in the Reign of Edward 
I. the Engliſh took Poſſeſſion of it, and Henry IV. granted it to Sir John 
Stanley, Anceſtor of the Earls of Derby and his Heirs. Epilcopacy is 
eſtabliſhed here, but their Biſhop has no Vote or Seat in the Britiſh 
Houſe of Peers. po ps 


I Iflands are ſituate about 40 Miles Weſt of the Land's Lud 
x) of Fngland: They are very ſmall, and encompaſſed with danger- 
ous Rocks, which have been fatal to ſome of our own Shipping, parti- 
cularly Admiral Showe/, with three Men of War more, were caſt away 
here on the 22d of October; but there are ſome good Harbours among 
theſe Iſlands. 2 | 


{G HT Iſland, the ancient Yea, a Part of Hampſbire, lies op- 
polite to Port/mouth, and is about 20 Miles long, and 12 broad. 
| The Soil is equal to any Part of England, being prettily diverſified with 
little Hills and Vallies, Woods and Champaign. The chief Town is 


Newport. 
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The Grand Signior's Dominions are divided into thre: 
Parts, VIZ. 
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2. TURKEY ma ASTA. 
TURKEY AFRICA. 
TURKEY in EUROPE 
Situation and Extent. 
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yanean, on the South; by the ſame Sea, and the Venetian and Auſtria 
Territories, on the Weſt. | 

Diviſions. | Subdiviſions. | Chief Towns. 
| | C Crim and Little-Tarta-Y Precop. 


2 the ancient Tau- 1 "ak 
rica Cherſoneſe ——- Kufa. 


On the North Coaſt of 
the Black Sea are the < 
Provinces of | 


( Budsziac nd ome: — Oczaloæb. | 
ſ Beſſarabia ] Bendar. 
| | | | 88 
0 Ta azy. 
—_ —_ of the Dam 8 Moldavia, olim Dacia 95 Chuttim. 
_ raged Falczin. 


| it alachia, 3 Part | | 
of the ancient Da? 
Leia J L Tergoviſco. 9. 
¶ Bulgaria, the Eaſt Part] (Hain. 
of the ancient Myfa | | Wicopoli. 
HE ns Sulijlria. 
| Scopia. 


South of che Dante | Serwia, the Weſt Part 7 Belerade. 


I of He ———— | | Semendria. 
5 NJ. 
l Boſnia, Part of the an- 1 Corais 
L cient IHricum — [ 
Romania, olim Conſtantinople. 
Fete, he pee, and e Thrace | { Adrianople. 
4 | : | Philippopoli. 
0 Macedonia —? {Sirymon. 
: | Conteſſa. 


youth of i Rho. | | | 

pe or Aroentum, the | Theſſal, „ now. Janna— ; Salonichr. 

North Pare of the an-Y * Jo CY 

cient Greece « Achaia and Bœotia, I Athens. 
now Livadia — | Thebes. 

„ }) | Lepanto. 

(Epirus — a Chimera. 


Butrinto. 
3 j Durazz». 
On the Adriatic Sca or | 1 '. 1 Dulei dn 
Gulph of Venice, the ; : . 22 
ancient Abe, — pee, | Drine 
ns = Narenza. 
1 Raguſa Republic —3 (Rag uſa. 


Diviſions BLUE. 
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Diviſions. Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. 
| Corinibia == 0 Corinth. 
Arges — —— Sram: | 
1 1 | | Ni de Roma-: 
Sara — — Lacedemon, now 
| | bl a Miſisra, on the 
= yy | River Luna, 
In the Morena, the an- ö 
cient Pelaborneſus, being i Olzmpia, where the 4 2 [ympia, or Lon- 


the South Divide ot N Games were held binico, on the 
Greece, are | 8 River Alp bens, 


1 Arcadia _ OG Modon. 
Corom. 


—_ — 


55 
i; Patras. 


| Elis — Ne N 1 J. Fan! . | 
| : er 
| S J L Per 
Mountains.) The chief Mountains are, The ien Cale n. 
tains; 2. Rhodope or Argeuntum; 3. Mount N 4. Chimera; 5. I ur- 


naſſns and Ilelicun; and, 6. lien 
_ Rivers.) The chief Rivers are, 1 Nieper; 2. Pop ; 3. Neher; 
4. Fruth; 5. Danule; (. Save; 7. Alawta; 8. Uinaz q. Di ino; 10. 
Mira da; and, 11. Mariza. | | n 


0 


Teas, &c.] The Seas 0i Turkey are the Fuxinc or Black Sea; the 
Talus NMentis; the dea of Mas mara; the Arehifelugs; the lonian fa, 
and the Levant. 
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t ls or Bays.] The principal Gulphs or Bays are thoſe of Sa- 
i: or Theſlalonici a, Conteſſa, 1 lagnejta, Gu etto, Cmyr una, EpPejs, Fa- 
talia, Lepanto, Ineia, Napoli, Colochina, Samos, Stanchio, and Augrc- 
Foul in the Arc/: 'pelago. | | 


Straits] The Straits are thoſe of the III. ne 1 and Bela 


Twkiſh ISLANDS in the Archipelago and Levant 
Sea Het Furope and Alia.” 


Tajſo; 2. Samandrachi ; 3. Imbros, 4. Lemnos or wen; . 
FTentilos; 6. Sirio; 7 Mytilene; ; 8. Negropont or Hν,E,; 9. Kei; 10. 
Judi bs; 11. Tine; 12. Zia; 13. 1hirmia ; 14. Coluri; 15. Fein 
Din; 17. Wr 18. Samos; 19. Patmos; 20. Paros; 21. 


"Naxia; 22. Milo; 7 Ks ia; 24. Margo; 25. Coos; 26. Stamapaina : 
27. Namiphio ; 255 05 tom; 29. Cerigo; 30 Scarpanio ; - 31. Rhodes ;; 
22 Candy: and. 2 us. | 


The e preſent Since: Soil. Produce, Sc. of Turkey in Europe, are the 
came % Ius in Aha, which ſce in Aa. 
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Arms.) The Grand Signior's Arms are Vert, a Creſcent Argent, 
creſted with a Turbant, charged with three black Plumes of Herons 
Quills, with this Motto, Donec totum impleat orbem. 


Nebility.] Here are no hereditary Nobility. The Beglerbegs, Bays, 


Baſſa's, and great Officers, are all Slaves, bred up in their Seraglios ; 


and when they die, their Honours die with them; and all their Eſtates 
and Effects are confiſcated to the Uſe of the Grand Signior. = 


Salutations.] Their Salutation is a little Inclination of the Head and 


laying their Right Hand on their Breaſt; but never uncover their Heads 


either in their T'emples or elſewhere. _ 


Travelling.) They travel on Horſeback or on Foot with the Cara- 
vans, conſiſting of eight Hundred or a Thouſand Horſes and Camels, 
and move about three Miles an Hour, and lodge at Caravanſeras ; 
which are Houſes built round a Square, with Cloyſters underneath 
them for the Entertainment of Travellers. Here they dreſs their Food, 


and bait their Camels and Horſes. If there are no Caravanſeras, they 
lie in the open Air, and keep a Watch all Night, to prevent their Goods 


being ſtolen by the Arabs or other thieviſh People. 


Lodgings.) The Turks have no Beds, but lic upon their Sophas (or 


raiſed Floors about the Room) which are covered with Carpets and 
| Cuſhions ; and on theſe they fit croſs leg'd at their Meals. 


Diver ſſons.] Their Diverſions within Doors are Cheſs or Drafts; but 
they never play for Money ; that being prohibited by the Alchoran. 


They entertain themſelves alſo with their Country Muſick which is not 


very harmonious ; and they have their Dancing Girls, which they hire, 
but never dance themſelves, | | i | 


Vices.] Notwithſtanding they keep a great many Women beſides 
their Wives, they are much given to unnatural] Luſts ; every great Man 
_ almoſt having his Boys. And though they drink no ſtrong Liquor, 
they ſtupify themſelves with Opium, and idle away moſt Part of their 
Time, uſing very little Exerciſe. They read ſcarce any Thing ex- 
cept the Alchoran, and, the Comments of their Clergy upon it; and 
indeed they had no printed Books, till very lately, and have ſtill but 
very few. | | 


The Turks are ſaid not to be capable of real Friendſhip towards a 


Chriſtian : An outward Shew of Civility therefore is all that we ſhould 
aim at in con erſing with them. If you depend on them on any Emer- 
gency, they will certainly deceive you. It you have purchated them, 
and think you have made Friends of them by Prelents, they mult be 
bought again and again if you have any freſh Occation for them. No- 
thing is negotiated in /urkey without Preſents ; even Juſtice and Injuſ- 

tice may be purchaſed here. 5 | 
And tho' it has been ſaid, that they exceed the Chriflians in Tempe- 
rance, their great Men will ſometimes drink in private, or on Pretence 
of doing it by way of Phyſick. 2 
D 4 Even 
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Even thoſe very Magiſtrates, that puniſh their Inferiors for being 
drunk in the Streets, will drink to exceſs themſelves in private. 


Their Pride alſo is inſupportable, eſpecially towards the Chriſtians, 
and others of a different Faith. | 
Themſelves only they eſteem Wiſe, Valiant, and Holy ; the reſt of 


the World they look upon as . and Reprobates, and uſe them ac- 
cordingly. 


Curigſities.] Among the Curioſities of Turkey, the Temple of Mi. 
ner da at Athens, (now a Turkiſh Moſque) almoſt entire, may be eſteem- 
ed one of the moſt remarkable : Sir George Wheeler, who viewed it, 
ſays it is, without Compariſon, the fineſt Temple in the World. 
Conſſautinoſle itſelt is one of the greateſt Curioſities in the World; 
the fineſt Port in Europe, and called, by Way of Eminence, The Port; 
it has alſo a moſt charming Situation in Point of Proſpect, and the noble 
Antiquities it contains are ſcarce to be paralleled: That Part of it, which 
is called the City, is twelve Miles in Circumference, and the Suburb: 
are at leaſt of equal Dimenſions, the Whole computed to contain two 
Millions of. People. 

Ihe City being of a triangular Figure, the Seraglio i is built upon the 
Point of one of the Angles, which runs out between the Propontis or 
Sea of Marmora, and the Harbour; and below the Palace, upon the 

Declivity of the Hill, are the Gardens, lying on the Water, in the 
Place where it is ſuppoſed Old Byzantium ſtood; from whence there is 
a View of the delighttul Coaſt of the Leſſer Ah 5a, and the n of 


Scutari, from which they are not a Mile diſtant. 


The Moſque of St. Sophia, once a Chriſtian Church, is faid i in m_ 
Reſpects, to excel that of St. Peter's in Rome. 


Coins.] The Gold Coins of Turkey are Zingerlees, worth two Dollars, 
two Thirds, and Tomilees, worth two Dollars, and a halt. 
The Ajper, in which they keep they e ew is of the Value of 


an Hallpenny : A Parar is three Aſpers, forty Parar's make a Dollar ; a 
Lelote is two thirds of a Dollar. 


Sold and Silver Coins of all Countries go for their Value here. 


TURKISH or GRECIAN ISLANDS. 


F the Turkiſh or Grecian Iſlands already enumerated, which lie in 
the .1rchipelago, or Agean and Levant Seas, ſome o: them require 
a more particular Norice than the bare naming them particularly. 

. Negropont, the ancient Eulaa; this ſtretches from the South Eaſt 
to "Tg North Well, along the Eaſtern Coaſt of Achaia or Livadia, 
from which it is ſeparated by a narrow Channel, called the Euripus. 
The iflayd.1s go Miles long, and 25 broad in the wideſt Part. Aegro- 
bon or lie ripes, the chiet 1 ownot the Iſland, is ſituate 34 Miles North 
of Setines or Athens, in 38 Degrees, 30 Minutes North Lat. and 
joined to that Part of the Continent of Greece, where Aulis flood, by 
a Bridge. Hee utually lies a Fleet of Turkiſh Gallies, and the Cap- 


tain- 
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tain-Baſſa, or Admiral of the Turkiſh Fleet, is Vice-roy of this Iſland 


and the adjacent Continent of Greece. The Iſland abounds in Corn, 
Wine, and Fruit; but what is moſt taken Notice of here, is the un- 
common Tides in the Euripus, or Sea between the Iſland and the Con- 
tinent ; theſe are ſometimes regular, and at others irregular, according 


© 


to the Age of the Moon; from the three laſt Days of the Old Moon 


to the eighth Day of the New Moon, they are regular; on the ninth 
Day they begin to be irregular, and flow twelve, thirteen, or 
fourteen Times in twenty-tour Hours, and ebb as often. 


2. Lemos, or Stalimene, is ſituate in the North Part of the /Zpean 
Sea, or Archipelago, of a ſquare Form, twenty-five Miles in Length 
of each Side, about ſeventy Miles South of Mount Albot, on the Con— 
tinent of Greece, It produces plenty of Corn and Wine; but their 
principal Riches ariſe from a Mineral. Earth, called Terra Lemnia and 
Terra Sigillata, from a Seal the Turks put upon every Parcel that is 


fold to Foreigners; it is ſaid to have great Virtues in healing Wounds, 


expelling Poiſon, ſtopping Fluxes, &c. Into this Ifland the Poets 
feign that Vulcan fell from Heaven, being kicked out of Paradiſe by 


Juno for a deformed Brat, and lamed in the Fall; from whence he was 
Called Lemnius, and worſhipped as a decrepid Deity. 


3. Tenedos, a little INand oppoſite to Troy, in Natalia, behind which 
it is ſaid the Grecian Fleet retired while the Trojans broke down their 
Walls to let in the fatal Wooden Horſe. _ : 

4. Skyros or Scirio Iſland lies about ſeven Leagues North Eaſt of Ne- 
gropont, ſo named from its rugged and uneven Surface. It is about 60 
Miles in Circumterence ; the Temple of Pallas ſtood here, who was 
Patroneſs and Protector of it; and Travellers relate, that there are ſtill 
Pillars and other Ruins of this Temple remaining. | 


5. Leſbos or Mytilene, ſituate a little Weſt of Elea, on the Coaſt of 


the Leſſer ia, being about 50 Miles long and 20 broad; the chief 


Town Caftro, anciently Mytilene. Ot this Iſland 7 heophraſtus and Pha- 
nios, Diſciples of Ariſtotie, were Natives; as was the famous Arion, 
ſaid to have charmed the Dolphin with his Muſick. Epicurus alſo read 
Lectures here, and ſome ſay Ari/flotle ; Pittacus, one of the ſeven wiſe 
Men, and Sappho the Poetels, alſo were Natives of this Iſland; but not- 
withltanding ſo many Philoſophers and great Men reſided here, the Na- 


tives were a very profligate Race, it ſeems; 1, ive like a Le/bian was to 


be a very lewd Fellow. 0 
6. Cio or Chios, called by the Turks, Fadi, Sadici, lies near the Weſt 


Coaſt ot Ionia in the Leſſer Aſia, about 80 Miles Weſt 01 Hmnytna, and 


is about 100 Miles in Circumference. It is a rocky mountainous Coun- 


try, not a River or Spring im it, and no Corn but what they fetch from 


Candia or the Continent of Au. They have Wine in great Plenty; 


= 


Onepion, the Son of Bacchus, firſt taught the Chiots the Cuiture of the 
Vine, and the firſt Red Wine is ſaid be made here; Vigil and Had? 


mention it as the beſt Wine in Greece. The Vineyards in moſt Eiteem 
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are thoſe of Meſla, from whence the Ancients had their Nectar: The 
Iſland alſo produces Oil and Silk, and they have Manufactures of Silk, 
Velvet, Gold, and Silver Stuffs; their moſt profitable Plant is the 
Maſtick or Lentiſæ Tree, from which the Gum called Maſtic iſſues, 
the Profit whereot the Government in a Manner monopolizes, obligin 

the Natives to fell it to their Agents at what Price they pleaſe to ſet 
upon it. The preſent Inhabitants are Turks, Latins, and Greeks ; the 
Turks about ten "Thouſand, the Latins three Thouſand, and the Greet; 


an hundred "Thouſand ; their Women are reckoned the greateſt Wits, 


as well as Beauties, in this Part of the World, and are allowed all 
Manner of Liberties; even their Nuns, it is ſaid, will be kind to Stran- 
gers. The Greeks are ſuffered to profeſs their own Religion publickly, 


and to be governed by their own Laws, but then there is a Capitation 


Tax impoſed upon them; the firſt Rank pay ten Crowns a Head per 
Ann. the next three Crowns, and the meaneſt People two Crowns and 
a half per Ann. In this Iſland were born Ion the "Tragic Poet, Theo- 
pompus the Hiſtorian, Theocritus the Sophitt ; and the Chiots pretend that 


Homer was born here, and ſhew us a Place which they call Homer's 
School, at the Foot of Mount Epos. 2 | 


7. Samos Iſle is fituate near the Coaſt of the Leſſer Aa, almoſt op- 


polite to Epheſus, ſcarce ſeven Miles from the Continent, being about 


thirty Miles long, and fifteen broad. A Chain of Mountains runs 
through the Middle of this Iſland, being of white Marble, but covered 
with a Staple of good Earth, producing Fruit Trees and other Plants; 

Juno and Samia the Sybil, are ſaid to be Natives of this Iſland, as wel! 


as Pythagoras and Polycrates. The preſent Inhabitants are chiefly Greek 
Chriſtians, and faid to live in great Freedom, being better uſed by the 


Turks, than in other Places under their Dominion. | 


Ihe Country produces Wine, Oil, Pomegranates, and Silk; and 
their Muſcadine Wine is much admired : They have alſo fine Wool 


here, which the French purchaſe of them. 


Here are great Remains of Antiquity, particularly of the ancient 


City of Samos, and of Juno's Temple, Patroneſs of the Iſland. Tour- 


nefort ſays there is nothing in the Levant to compare to them; Abun- 


dance of Marble Pillars, which once ſupported Temples or Portico's, 
lie neglected by the Turks. 


8. Patmos Iſle lies South of Samos, and is about twenty Miles round; 
it is one of the barreneſt Iſlands in the Archipelago, full of Rocks and 
Stoney Mountains, without. Trees or Herbage, and not a River or 
Spring in the Iſland which is not dry in Summer; but the Haven of 
Scalu is one of the molt commodious Ports in the Mediterranean ; the 


Convent of St. Jen is ſituated three Miles South of Scala; the 


Building called the Hermitage of the Apocalypſe, depending on the 
Convent has a very mean Appearance; the Chapel is about eight 
Paces long, and five broad ; on the Right of it is St. John's Grotto, 
the Entrance whereof is ſeven Feet high, with a ſquare Pillar 
in the Middle; in the Roof they ſiew a Crack in the Rock, 

| | through 


Turkiſh or Grecian Iſlands. 421 
through which, according to their Tradition, the Holy Ghoſt dictated 
the Revelations which St. John wrote in his Baniſhment, which hap— 

ened in the Reign of Domitian, A. D. g5. | 

The Iſlands of Cyclades, being Part of thoſe in the Archipelago, are 
ſo called from their lying in a Circle about Delos, and ate about Fifty 

in Number. . 5 
Delos, the Center of the Cyclades, is ſituate in 25 Degrees 50 
Minutes Eaſt Longitude, and in 37 Degrees 26 Minutes North Lati- 
tude, South of the Iſlands of Mycone and Tyne, and almoſt in the Mid- 
way between Aſia and Europe. It is the leaſt of all the Iſlands, not be- 
ing 6 Miles in Circumference, but was moſt reſorted to of any, on Ac- 


count of its being the Place of 4polli's and Diana's Nativity, to ow 7 : 
* 


moſt magnificent "Temples were erected, publick Feſtivals inſtit 


Priefts, Sacrifices, and Choirs of Virgins, maintained at the Expence 


of all the Grecian Cities on the Continent, as well as of the Iſlands in 
the Archipelago; but this Iſland is now deſtitute of Inhabitants, and 
only remarkable for its noble Ruins, 


10. Paros Iſle, is ſituate between the Iſlands of Naxia and Melos, E. 
Lon. 25 Deg. 30 Min. N. Lat. 36 Deg. 30 Min. one of the leaſt of 


the Cyclades, but remarkable for its fine white Marble, and the noble 


Ruins upon it ; but more for thoſe inimitable Statuaries, Phidias and 
Praxiteles, who gave Life in a Manner to all the Statues they wrought, 


ſome of which became the Objects of Divine Worſhip. This Iſland was 


dedicated Bacchus to on Account of the excellent Wines ic produced ; 
the chief Town of the Iſland is Parechia, built on the Ruins of the 
ancient Paros; in the Walls whereof are fine marble Columns lying 
at Length, and all over the Town are Architraves, Pedeſtals, 


and other exquiſite Pieces of carved Marble, the Remains of ancient 


Paros. 


11, Cerigo or Cytherea is ſituate in 23 Deg. 40 Min. E. Lon. and 35 
Deg. 40 Min. N. Lat. South Eaſt of the Continent of the Morea, It 


is a mountainous rocky Iſland, about 50 Miles in Circumterence, re- 


markable only for ng he Place of the Nativity of Venus and Helen, 


the laſt ſaid to be the Occaſion of the Siege of Troy. 


12. Santorin is one of the Southermoſt Iſlands in the Archipelago, 35 


Deg. 40 Min. E. Lon. 36 Deg. 20 Min. N. Lat. being about 3 5 Miles 
in Circumference. It is a Kind of a Pumice- ſtone Rock, covered 
over with about a Foot of Earth, raiſed out of the Sea by a Volcano, 


as were two or three other ſmall Iſlands near it. Santorin firſt appeared 


in the Year 1767 ; the Vulcano, which formed this Iſland, was pre- 


| ceded, in the adjacent Iſlands, by violent Convulſions and Shakings 


of the Earth, followed by a thick Smoke which aroſe out of the Sea in 
the Day-time, and Flames of Fire in the Night, accompanied with a 
terrible roaring Noiſe under Ground, like that of Thunder, or the Fir- 
ing of great Guns. | 


13. Rhodes Iſland is ſituate in 28 Deg. E. Lon. and 36 Deg. 20 
Min. N. Lat. about 20 Miles S. W. ot the Continent of the leſſer 
| D ( 3 | Aſiu, 
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Ala, being about fifty Miles long, and twenty-five broad. This Iband 
1 N in good Wine, Fruit, and all Manner of Proviſion but Corn, 
which they import from the neighbouring Continent. 
At the Mouth of the Harbour of Rhodes, which is fifty Fathom wide, 
| ſtood the Coloſſus of Braſs, eſteemed one of the Wonders of the World, 
one Foot being placed on one vide of the Harbour, and the other Foot 
on the other Side, ſo that Ships paſſed between its Legs; the Face of 
the Coloſſus repretented the Sun, to whom this Image was dedicat- 
ed; the Height of it was ſeventy Cubits, (about one hundred thirty-five 
Feet) and it held in one Hand a Light Houſe for the Direction of Ma- 
Tiners. The Rhedians were once the moſt conſiderable Naval Power in 
the NVediterrgnean, and inſtituted Laws for the regulation of Naviga- 
1 and Commerce, called the Rhodian Laws, by which maritime 
Cabies were decided in all the Provinces of the Roman Empire. The 
Knig] its of St. Jolin ot Jeruſalem, being obliged to retire from Paleſcine, 
nvaded this Ifland, and took it from the 7 urls about the Year 1308, 
and defended it againſt all the Power of that Empire till the Year 1522, 
when, being obliged to abandon it to a ſuperior Force, the Emperor 


afterwards conferred the itand of Malia on the — ot which they 
ſtill remain in Poſſeſſion. : 


| Candia Iſland. the ancient Crete, called alſo Hecatompolis from 
its headed Cities, is ſituate between 23 and 27 Degrees of Eaſt Lon- 

itude, and between 35 and 36 Degrees of North Latitude, being two 
Codecs Miles long, and ſixty broad, almoſt equally diftant from Europe, 
Aſia, and Africa: There are no conſiderable Rivers in the Iſland; 
Lethe is one of the largeſt Streams: Mount 14a covers the Middle of 
the Iſland, and is for the moſt Part a barren Rock, ſcarce any Tree or 
Herbage upon it; but the Vallies are full of Vineyards, Olive-yards, 
Myrtles, Laurels, Oranges, and Lemons, intermixed with other Fruits, 
and fine Corn- fields; their Wines, both White and Red, are exquifite- 
Y ly good. Jupiter was King of this Iſland, and, in wy Author's Opi- 

nion, never taſted better Nectar than the Juice of his own Grapes. 

| The City of Candia or Mutium, the Capital, is ſituate on a Bay of 
the Sea about the Middle of the North Side of the Ifland, and was 
once a good Harbour, but choaked up at preſent. The Siege of this 
City by the Turks continued twice as long as that of Troy. The Turks 
inveſted it in the Beginning of the Year 1645 ; the Garriſon held out 
till the latter End of September 1669, and ſurrendered at laſt upon 
honourable Terms, after they had been ſtormed fifty-ſix Times. The 
Venelians loſt upwards of eighty thouſand Men, and the Tur ks above 
an hundred an cighty thoutand, — the Siege. 


15. Cyprus 1 i is ſituate in the Levant Seas, between 33 and 30 
Degrees of Eaſt Lon, and 34 and 36 Degrees of North Lat. oppo- 
ſite to the Coaſt of Syria and Paleſtine, from which it is not above 
thirty Miles diſtant. It is ſuppoſed to have obtained the Name of 
C.yprus, from the great Number of Cypreſs Trees in it; it is about ons 
hundred and fifty Miles long, and ſeventy Broad, The Air is hot 
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and dry, and not very healthful; the Soil produces Corn, Wine, Oil, 
Cotton, Salt, Wool, and ſome Silk; their beſt Wine grows at the 
Foot of Mount Olympus ; their Traffick is very conſidetrable, Conful; 
from every European Nation almoſt reſiding here. While Cyprus was 


in the Hands of the Chriſtians it was well pcopled, having eight hun- 


dred or a thouſand Villages; but it is fo thinly inhabited at preſent, 
that half the Lands lie uncultivated. The preſent inhabitants are 


Turks, Jews, Greeks, Armentans, and ſome few Latin Chriſtians ; but 


the Greeks are much the moſt numerous 


The Iſland was anciently dedicated to Venus, from thence called Venus 


Cypria and Dea Cypri, and the Natives are repreſented as a |cwd laſci- 


vious People, ſuitable to the Deity they adored. The Women pro- 
ſtituted themſelves to Foreigners, eſteeming it an Act of Religion. 
The chief Town is Nicſia, the Seat of the Turkiſh Viceroy, and 


formerly the Reſidence of its Kings: The chief Mountain bears the 
Name of Olympus, of which Name there are ſeveral more in Turkey ; 


Here are no Springs or Rivers, but ſuch as are produced by the an- 
nual Rains. This Iſland has been under the Dominion of the Eg 


tians, Phoenicians, Perſians, Greeks, Romans, Saracens, Venetians, and 
Turks. Richard I. King of England, meeting with an unhoſpitable 
Reception here, ſubdued the Iſland, and transferred his Right to it to 


Cuy Lufignan, titular King of Feruſalem, whoſe Deſcendants transferred 
It to the State of Venice, from whom the Turks took it Anno 1570, and 


have remained in Poſſeſſion of it ever ſince. ; 


nn I 


£5 4 


r Continent of Aſia is ſituate between 25 and 148 Degrees of 
Eaſt Longitude, and between the Equator and 72 Degrees of 


North Latitude; 4800 Miles long, and 4300 broad; bounded by the 


Frozen Ocean on the North, by the Pacific Ocean on the Eaſt, by the 
Indian Ocean on the South, and on the Welt by the Red Sea, the Le- 
want, Archipelago, Helleſpont, Propontis, Buſphorus, the Black Sea, the 


Palus Mentis, River Don, and a Line drawn from that River to the 
River Johol, and from thence to the River Qby, which falls into the 


Frozen Ocean. | 


The Grand Diviſions of A ſia, legiuning on ile Weſt, are 


tbeſe that follow, viz. 


Kingdoms and States. 5 Chief Towns. 
{ea . C Birla, S myrna, Aleppo, Je- 
1. TURKEY in ASIA _— : 0 ruſalem and Damaſcus. 
2. ARABIA | | More Medina, and Mo- 


DE 3. PERSIA 


424 TURKEY in ASIA 

; Kingdoms and States. > - of Tewni 

3. PERSTA, including Part of Cir-) F\ Iſpaban, Schiras, Gombruy, 
caſtia, Mingrelia, and Uſbec Tartary. f and Babara. 

4. INDIA within the Ganges, Delli, Agra, and Labor. 

5 LIND 14 beyond the Ganges of Ach . th 753 
comprehending Acham, Ava, Ar- e As A TI 7 OO, 
racan, Pegu, Siam, Malacca, Laos, 
Cambodia, Chinmpa, Tonquin, an 


Cochin China. I Thoanoa. 
6. CHINA ————— 1 { Peking, Nanking, and Can: 
mf RANK . i FI to... | 2 : 


5. CHINESIAN TARTARY —— Chynian. 


8. THIBET and MOGUL TAR. 1 
T ARY. > 
To All the North of A. ; 
[ ſiatic Tartan, and 22 
I Afrracan I 5 5 
9. SIBERIA, 4 86 No Towns here; the Na- 


tives live in Huts and 
Tents, and are perpetu- 


COP rehend- The Samoieds—— 


ns. {\ The Offiacks, and f 
25 Bradſei Tartars _ ne bung from Place 
10. The Afiatic Iſlands, which conſiſt of Part of the Turkiſh Iſlands 
already enumerated in the Archipe/apo and Lewant; and the Oriental 
Iſlands in the Indian Ocean, of which thoſe of Japan, Formoſa, Aman; 
the Philippines, Ceiebes, or Macaſſar, Gilolo, Ceram, Molucca's, Banda, 
Borneo, Jawa, Sumatra, Ceylon, Bally, Flores, Timor; the Nicobar, 
Andoman, and Maldiva Iſlands are the moſt remarkable. 


* - 3 


TURKEY in 4514 


—— 


Situation and Extent. 


Between | and te Lon. 1 I 1000 Miles in Lengin 
| 5 Being 4 . 
Between ‚ and * Lat. | Soo Miles in Breadth. 


RN No. by the Black Sea and Circafia on 


the North; by Perſia on the Eaſt ; by Arabia and 
the Levant Sea on the South ; and by the Archipelago, the Helleſpont, 
and Propontis, which ſeparate it from Europe, on the Weſt. 


Diviſions, _ 


Siam, Malacca, Laos, Cam- 
bodia, Chiampa, Keccio, and 
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Diviſions.  Subziviſions. Chief Towns. 
(1. Hraca Arabic or ; { Baſſora and Bag- 
Chaldea | OY ; dar. ©. 5 
| 2. Niarbec or Meſopo- 5 Diarbec, Orfa, and 
2 — | 5 Mou ſul. = 
3. Curdiſtan or A/y- Nineveh and Bet- 
The Eaſtern Pro- 4 ; ria / | ao ; lis. 


inces a „ 7 2 F 
FIICES BEE. „ Ar- j Erzerum and Van. 
mena Y | 


| 5. Georgia, including 1 


Mingrelia and Ima- _ 
retia, and Part of 5 


| Circaſaͤĩk 


Burſa, Nici, Smyr- 


i. Matolia Proper — q 
„ | 1 5 na, and Epheſus. 
Natolia, or the | 2. Amaſfa —— I C Anaſia, Trapezond, 
Leſſer Aa, on 4 | | c ; and CSinope. 
the Weſt. 3. Aladulia ——— ? LE” and Ma- 
| | | | | rat. | 
| 4. Caramania ——— ) { Satalia, and Ta 
V 18 TO 
es ESE. I « Aleppo, Antioch, Da- 
Eaſt of the Le-] Syria and Paleftine, or (] maſeus, Tyre, Sidon, 
vant Sea. ] the Holy Land CJ Tripoli, Scanderoon, 
| I N (. and Jeruſalem. 


Mountains.] The Mountains are, 1. Olympus ; 2. Taurus, and Anti- 
2 3. Caucaſus, and Ararat; 4. Lebanon; 5. Hermon; and, 6. 


Rivers.] The Rivers are, 1. Euphrates ; 2. Tigris; 3. Orontes ; 4. 
Meander ; 5. Sarabat ; 6. Kara; and, 7. Jordan. 


Air.) Turkey, ſituate in the Middle of the Eaſtern Continent, en- 
joys a temperate Air; no Part of this Empire extends far North, and 
very little of it lies within the Tropic: They are not often incom- 
moded by Froſts, nor ſcorched with exceſſive Heat, and yet the Air 
is not healthful; the Plague viſits moſt Parts of the Empire once in 
ſour or five Years : As to other Diſtempers, they are not more ſubject 
to them than the People of other Countries: But let what Diſtemper 
ſoever reign amongſt them, they take no Precautions to prevent being 
infected, but go into Houſes frequently where they know the Plague 
is; for as the Podrine of Predeſtination prevails in Turkey, they think 
it in vain to endeavour to avoid their Fate. 5 

Soil and Produce.) Turkey is advantageouſly ſituated, in a fruitful 
Soil, producing excellent Wool, Corn, Wine, Oil, Fruit, Coffee, 
Myrrh, Frankincenſe, and other odoriferous Plants, and Drugs, in the 
greateſt Variety and Abundance; but the Turks ate generally above 
applying themſelves to ManufaQures, theſe being chiefly managed by 
their Chri/tian Subjects. Ea 

| Manu 
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ManufaFures.) Their chief ManufaCtures are, Carpets, Cottons, 


Leather and Soap; and we import from thence Raw Silk, Grogram 
Yarn, Dying ſtuffs, Rhubarb, Fruit, and Oil. 


Trafſick | No Country is better fituated for Traffick than this havies 
the Navigation of the Black Sea, the Lewant, and the Red Sea, and 
conſequently greater Opportunities of importing the rich Merchandizes 
of the Laſt, and diſtributing them all over Europe, than any maritime 

Power; but they never attempt diſtant Voyages, and have very ſew _ 
Merchant Ships, both their Imports and Exports being made in 258 | 
g reign Bottoms. 

"The Lrfſer Afia, which abounded formerly in rich Fields and Vine- 
yards, as well as Syria and Paleſtine, and were formerly adorned with 

Abundance of fine Towns, and the moſt elegant Buildings, are all 
no ſo many Deſerts, in Compariſon of what they were anciently. 
The Turks never mind either Trafhck, Building, or Planting, but let 
every Thing run to Ruin; Tyre, Sydon, and Alexand ia, which once 
commanded the Navigation and Trade of the World, are in their Poſ- 
ſeſſion, but make no Figure in Commerce at this Day. And well it is 
for the Chriſiians, that the Turks are ſuch an indolent Generation, for 
their Situation and vaſt Extent of Empire would enable them to mono- 
potize the Trade of the World, if they attended to it. 


Conſtitution.] The Grand Signior or Emperor of the Turks is irs - 
ed by no Laws or Compacts; his Power is unlimited, the People, as 
well as the Country, are his Property; every Man's Life and Fortune 
in the Empire is at his Diſpoſal : But.a late Traveller (Motrye) afſures 
us, that we ought to make a Diſtinction between thoſe Subjects and Offi- 

- cers of the Grand Signior, who, according to the Turkiſh Phraſe, eat his 
Brrad, and thoſe who have no Office under the Government; the 
jatter have nothing to fear, either as to their Lives or Effects, and do 

not pay any Duties to the Government ; but as they hold their Lands 

: by Military Tenures, they are obliged to take the Field when the Grand 
Signior requires it, with a certain Number of their Vaſſals. Should the 
Grand Signior attempt to tax them, or change their ancient Cuſtoms, 
he would run the Hazard of being depoſed. As to the others indeed, 
who are his Creatures, and have been preſented to him, or purchaſed 
by him, and bred up in the Seraglio ; theſe he ſqueezes, diſgraces, and 
puts to Death, upon the leaſt Suggeſtion of their Diſaffection, or Miſ- 
conduct, without giving them an Opportunity of anſwering for them- 
ſelves; and their Children ſcarce ever ſucceed either to their Poſts or 

Fortunes. 

The great Officers of State are, the Grand Vizier, or Prime Mi- 
niſter; the Mutty, or High Prieſt ; the Viziers of the Bench, who fit 
in the Divan, or Courts of Juſtice, with him ; the Cadaliſquiers, or 
Chief Juſtices of Provinces; the Beglerbegs, or Viceroys; the 
Baſſas. or Governors of Towns and Diſtricts under the Beglerbegs ; 
the Kaimacan, or Governor of Conſtantinople, who is the Grand 

 V;zier's Lieutenant in his Abſence; the Treaſurer; the Chamberlain, 
and other Officers of the Houſhold ; the Aga, or General of the 

1 ſanizaries ; 
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| [anizaries ; and the Captain Baſſa, or Admiral. There are no Nobi- 
lity or Hereditary Governments in Turkey ; their Baſſas and great Offi- 
cers of State are all educated -in the Seraglio, being the Children of 
_ Chriſtian Parents, taken by the Tartars in their Excurſions, or pur- 
chaſed by the Merchants, many of whom deal only in this Kind of 
Traffick. Sometimes, indeed, the Renegado Chriſtians arrive at the 
higheſt Employments in their Fleets and Armies, and are obſerved to 
have done more Miſchief to Chriftendom, than thoſe who have been edu- 
cated Mahometans, being better ſkilled in the Arts of War and Naviga- 
tion, than the Turks uſually are. As for the native Turks, few of them 


te found in any great Poſts. It is of the Children of Chriſtians or Re- 


nepadoes, that their Officers, both Civil and Military, and the beſt Part 
8 their Forces, are compoſec. | 


Forces.) The Forces of the Turks are very numerous, but the greateſt 
Part of them conſiſt of a Kind of Militia, every Gentleman holding his 
Lands by military Tenures, and is obliged to bring a certain Number 
of Soldiers into the Field, in Proportion to the Eſtate he holds. Theſe 
may amount to ſeveral hundred Thouſand, and are called out to Action 
whenever the Government requires their Service. = 

But it is their ſtanding regular Troops they chiefly rely upon, namely, 
the Spahi's, or Horſe Guards; which Body may amount to twelve or 

fifteen Thouſand ; and the Janizaries or Foot Guards, which amount 
to about twenty Thouſand. Theſe are educated in the Seraglio, and 
trained up to the Exerciſe of Arms from their Infancy ; and there are 
not leſs than an 100,000 more, who procure themſelves to be regiſtered 
in this Body, to enjoy the Privileges of Janizaries, which are very great, 
being ſubject to no Juriſdiction, but that of their Aga or chief Com- 
mander, | Rs 


Rewenues.] The Revenues of the Grand Signior ariſe by the Cuſ- 
toms, the Produce of the Demeſne Lands, and a Kind of Capitation 
Tax, impoſed on every Subject of the Empire, who is not of the Ma- 
hometan Religion. Another Branch of them ariſes by the annual Tri- 
butes paid by the Crim Tartar, the Princes of Molda via, Walachia, 
and the little Republick of Raguſa, and Part of Mingrelia; and half a 
Million of Money, out of a Million and a half which is levied annually 

in the Kingdom of Egypr, comes into the Royal Treaſury, the reſt bein 
laid out in paying the Officers and Forces of that Province: But al 
theſe are a Trifle in Compariſon of the vaſt Sums which the Sultan con- 
tinually extorts from his Viceroys and great Officers of State, and paſs 
under the Name of Preſents. He is Heir to all his Othcers and Mini- 
ſters ; when they have plundered whole Provinces and Kingdoms, they 
are forced to leave all to be diſpoſed of by their Sovereign when they 
die; and he gives but a very ſmall Portion of it to the Relations of the 
deceaſed, if their Anceſtor has behaved never ſo well: And ſometimes, 
under Pretence of Miſconduct, he cuts them off in the Prime of Life, 
_ eſpecially it they happen to be immoderately rich. 

| _ | . | Per ſons 
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Per ſons and Habits.) It is obſerved, that the Turks are generally per. 
ſonable Men, which may proceed from the Choice they make of their 
Women: They collect the greateſt Beauties that can be met with in 
the neighbouring Countries, to breed by : No Man marries a crooked 
or deformed Piece for the Sake of a Fortune, as with us: Beauty and 
good Senſe are the only Inducements to Matrimony there. The Men 
ſhave their Heads, but wear their Beards Jong: They cover their Heads 
with a 'I'urbant of an enormous Size, and never put it off but when 
they ſleep : They ſuffer no Chri//ian, or other People, to wear white 
Turbants but themſelves : Their Breeches or Drawers are of a Piece 
with their Stockings, and they have Slippers inſtead of Shoes, which 
they put off when they enter a 'I'emple or Houſe : They wear Shirts 
with wide Sleeves, not gathered at the Wriſts or Neck, and over them 
a veſt tied with a Saſh; their upper Garment being a looſe Gown, 
| ſomething ſhorter than the Veſt. DT | 

The Womens Dreſs pretty much reſembles that of the Men, only 
they have a ſtiffened Cap with Horns, ſomething like a Mitre, on their 

Heads inſtead of a Turbant, and wear their Hair down : When they 
go Abroad, they are ſo wrapped up, that their Faces cannot be ſeen. 

Genius and Temper.) The Turks ſeem to have no Manner of Genius 
or Inclination for the Improvement of Arts and Sciences: They live 
under the Influence of the ſame Heaven, and poſſeſs the ſame Countries 
the ancient Grecians did, but are far from being animated by the like 

Spirit. A ſlothful indolent Way of Life is preferred to every Thing; 
they ſaunter away their Time, either among their Women in the Haram, 
or in Smoaking, and taking Opium ; and, though they herd together, 
you will obſerve as little Converſation among them, as amongſt ſo many 
Horſes in a Stable. They ſeldom travel, or uſe any Exerciſe or rural 
Sports ; and have no Curioſity to be informed of the State of their own, 
or any other Country. If a Miniſter of State. is turned out, or ſtrangled, 
they ſay no more on the Occaſion, than that there will be a new Vizir 
or Baſſa, never enquiring into the Reaſon of the Diſgrace of the former 
Miniſter ; and, as to Friendſhip, Wit, and agreeable Converſation, 
they are perfect Strangers to them. | | 


| Curioſities] The Ruins of Palmyra or Tadmor in Syria, the City of 
Palm Trees, about 150 Miles South-Eaſt of Aleppo, are the Admiration 
of every Traveller. 5 „ 
As to the Antiquities and Curioſities in and about Jeruſalem, they are 
too many to be all enumerated ; the preſent City is three Miles in Cir- 
cumference, much fallen from its ancient Splendor ; nor does it ſtand 
upon the ſame Ground it did formerly: Mount Sion, where Solomon's 
Temple ſtood, is now almoſt aut of Town, which was once in the 
Middle of the City; and Mount Calbary, where our Saviour was cru- 
Cified, and lay without the Walls, is now in the Middle of the Town. 
The Church of the Sepulchre, built over the Tomb where our Sa- 
riour was buried, is ſaid to contain twelve or thirteen Places under 
— — | its 
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its Roof conſecrated to a more than ordinary Veneration, by being re- 
— to ha ve had ſome particular Actions done in them, __ the 


ath and Reſurrection of Chriſt. As, 1. The Place where he was 
derided by the Soldiers: 2. The Place where the Soldiers divided his 


Garments: 3. The Place where he was ſhut up whilſt they dug the 


Hole to ſet the Foot of the Croſs in, and prepared every Thing for his 
Crucifixion: 4. Where he was nailed to the Croſs: 5. Where the Croſs 
was erected: 6. Where the Soldier ſtood, who pierced his Side: 7. 
Where his Body was anointed in order to his Burial : 8. Where his Body 


was depoſited in the Sepulchre : 9. Where the Angels appeared to the 
Women after his Reſurrection: 10. The Place where Chriſt appeared 
to Mary Magdalen, &c. All which Places are adorned with fo many ſe- 


veral Altars, erected in little Chapels about this Church. In the Gal- 
leries round the Church, and in ſome little Buildings on the Outſide 
adjoining to it. are Apartments for the Reception of the Monks and 
Pilgrims ; and in ſome of theſe almoſt every Chri/tian Nation formerly 
maintained a ſmall Society of Monks ; as the Latins, Greeks, Syrians, 


| Armenians, Georgians, Neſtorians, Coptics, Ic. But thele have all, except 


four, forſaken their Apartments, not being able to bear the exceſſive 
Rents and Extortions the Turks were pleaſed to impoſe upon them 
In Diarbec, the ancient Meſopotamia, now a Province of the T urkiſh 
_ Empire, ſituate between the Rivers Euphrates and Typris, is ſuppoſed 
to have been the Seat of Paradiſe; and in the ſame Province, on the 
Banks of the Euphrates, was the Tower of Babel built, and afterwards 
the City of Babylon, of which there are now no Remains; nor is the 
exact Place where it ſtood known, but ſuppoſed to be converted into a 


Lake by the Overflowing of the River Euphrates. Nineveb allo, the Ca- 


pital of the Mirian Empire, was ſituated on the Banks of the 'Tygris, in 
the Province of Curdiſtan, of which they ſtill ſhew ſome Ruins oppoſite 


to the City of Mouſul. Chaldea, now Eyraca Arabic, was the Place of 


| Abraham's Nativity: but where the City of Ur was, which is mentioned 
in Scripture as the Place of his Reſidence, .1s not known. | 


Of the Grand Signior, and the reſt of the Inhabitants of the Seraglis. 
The Grand Signior is ſtiled by his Subjects, The Shadow of God, 


a God on Earth, Brother to the Sun and Moon, Diſpoſer of all Earthly 
Crowns, &c. He is generally eſteemed ſomething more than human, 


and not bound by any Laws whatſoever, except that of maintaining 


the Mahometan Faith. 


Thoſe who are in any Office or Poſt under the Grand Signior, or re- 
ceive his Pay, are ſtiled his Slaves, which is the moſt honourable Title 
a Subject can bear; the Term Slave, in Turkey, ſignify ing one who is 
entirely reſigned to the Emperor's Will and Pleaſure, and ready to exe- 
Cute whatever he commands. na : 

The Youth, who are educated in the Seraglio, and deſigned for 
Employments in the Government or Army, are all the Children o. 


Chriſtian Parents, either taken in War, purchaſed, or Preſents from 


the Viceroys and Governors of diitant Proviaces; the moſt beauti- 


ful. 
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430 MN 
ful, well-made, ſprightly Children that can be met with, and are al- 
ways reviewed and approved of by the Grand Signior, before they are 
admitted into the Seraglios of Pera, Conflantinople, or Adrianople, which 
are the three Colleges or Seminaries, where they are educated or fitted 
| _— Employments, according to the Opinion the Court entertains of 
nem.” | OL TRE | Þ 5 
They are firſt taught Silence, and an humble modeſt Behaviour, then 
inſtruQted in the Mabometan Religion, and to ſpeak and write the Tur- 
kiſh Language, and afterwards the Perfian and Arabic. When they are | 
fit for manly Exerciſes, they are taught the Uſe of Arms, and ſuch other 
Arts and Sciences as may render them ſerviceable to the State, and arc 
advanced, and their Salaries augmented, according to their Proficiency, 
and, as Places or Governments fall, they are preferred to them ; but 
they are ſe|dom preferred out of the Seraglio until the Age of Forty, 
before which they are not thought ſufficiently qualified for Governors. 
Part of the Grand Signior's Court is compoſed of Mutes and Dwarfs ; 
the Mutes, who are born Deaf, and conſequently Dumb, are about 
forty in Number; theſe are taught to diſcourſe by Signs, and maintain 
a Converſation without the Uſe of Words; with thele and the Dwarts, 
who are alſo Buffoons, this Prince frequently diverts himſelf; and, it 
a Dwarf happens to be an Eunuch and a Mute, too great a Value can- 
not be ſet upon him. | „ 1 
Two of the Grand Signior's Eunuchs have very extenſive Com- 
mands ; one, named the K://ar Aga, is a Black Eunuch, and is Super- 
intendant of the Women; another, called the Capi Agaſi, or White 
Eunuch, has the Command of all the Pages and White Eunuchs. 
omen] The Ladies of the Haram are a Collection of young beau- 
tiful Virgins, either the Preſents of Governors, purchaſed, or Cap- 
tives taken in War, moſt of them the Children of Chriftian Parents ; 
who, on their Admiſſion, are commited to the Charge of ſome old Lady, 
and taught Muſick, Dancing, and other Accomplithments, and fur- 
niſhed with the richeſt Cloaths and Ornaments : I'heſe frequently play 
and dance hefore the Grand Signior, while others entertain him with. 
their Converſation. | 
| Theſe Ladies are ſcarce ever ſuffered to go abroad, except when the 
Grand Signior removes, when a Troop of Black Eunuchs convey them 
to the Boats, which are incloſed with Lattices; and when they go by 
Land, they are put into cloſe Chariots, and Signals made at certain 
Diſtances, to give Notice that none approach the Read thro' which 
they march 1 | „5 oh 
Beſides theſe Ladies, there are a great many Female Slaves in the 
Seraglio, whole Buſineſs it is to wait on them. | | 
1 he Officers of State uſually conſiſt of ſome of the Royal Slaves edu- 
cated in the Seraglio, the chief of whom is the Grand Vixier, or Prime 
Minitter. | 
be Jenizaries, or Grand Signior's Guards, are educated in the 
Seraglio, and their Aga, or Commander, is the moſt confiderable Mi- 
litary Officer. | | 


Languages. | 
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Language.] The Languages of Turkey are the Sclavonian, the mo- 
dern Greek, and the Syriac. Of the Sclawonian a Specimen has been 
given already in the Deſcription of Sclawonia ; the modern Greek is 
very different from that of the ancient Grecians, nor is the old Greek 
underſtood by the preſent Grecians, a Specimen of the modern Greek 
follows in their Pater-no/ter. | | 
Pater hemas, opios iſe ies tos ourannus ; hapia ſthity to onoma ſau : 
Na erti he baſilia ſou; to thelema ſou na genetez itzon en te ge, 05 is 
ton ouranon ; to pjomi hemas doze hemas ſemoren ; ke fi choraſe hemos 
ta crimata hemon itzone, ke hemas fichor uſomen ekinoms opou ; mas 
 adikounke men ternes hemais is to piraſmo, alla ſoſon hemas apo to kaxo. 
Amen. ke | 
The Pater-nofter in the Syriac Language is as follows: Abhoun ab- 
haſchmajo ; nethkadaſch ſchmoch ; tithe malcuthock ; nehue zebjonach, 
| ajchano abhaſchmajo oph bar ho; babh ton lachmo dſuntonun jaumano ; 
waſchbouk lan chavbain, ajchano dophchnan ſchbhakan 1 chajabhain ; lo 
ta alan lenisjouno ; elo pazan men bijcho ; metiil ddilach hi malcuths wchajle, 


v theſchbouchtho Folam olmin. Amen. 


Religion.] The eſtabliſhed Religion is the Mahometan, of the Set 
of Omar, and ſubdivided into 100 other Sets. Ihe Mufti is the 
High- Prieſt of their Religion, whole Scal ſeems to be neceſlary to the 
paſſing all Acts of State. Any Verſon may be a Prieſt that pleales to 
take the Habit and perform the Functions of a Prieſt, and may lay 
down his Office when he pleaſes; there is nothing like Ordination 
amongſt them. - ” 

The Mabometans tolerate all Religions, but encourage and reward 
the Diſciples of none but their own ; and if Contempt, Reproach, and 
Oppreſſion, may be deemed Perſecution, the Chriſtian; in that Empire 
are not altogether exempted from it at this Day : They allow them 
ſome Temples indeed, but they have deftroyed more, or converted 
them into Moſques; and they admit no Churches to be built upon 
New Foundations, or their building thoſe which are decayed, with-_ 
out extorting an extravagant Fine from the poor People for the Liberty 
of building them. 


Patriarchs.] The Patriachs are thoſe of Conflantinople, Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Feruſalem. e | 


Archbiſbops.] The Archbiſhops are thoſe of Amphipoli, Lariſſa, Tarſus, 
Hieraclea, Athens, Maluafia, Patras, Napoli di Romania, Corinth, Nicoſia, 

Salonichi, Adrianople, Janna, Proconeſus, Amaſia, Scutari, Bana, 1 yre, 
and Berytus. | | 

Biſbops.] The Biſhops are thoſe of Scotuſa, Macon. Caminitza, 
Argos, Epheſus, Ancyra, Cyzicus, Nicomedia, Nice, Chalcedon, Miſitra, 
Argito, Caſtro, Di vino. Butrinto, Trebilund, Drama, Smyrna. My ilene, 
Serra, Chriſtianopoli, Clyka&om, Salma, !rvadia, Amaſia. Nowa u- 
rea, Copni, Rhodes, Chio, St. Jobn d'Arce, Granitza, Thalanta, and 
Amphiſſa. — 
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Revolutions ana memorable Events. 


HE Turks are of a Scythian or Tartarian Original ; they were 

very little known till the Eighth Century, when they came 
don upon Georgia, and plundered that Country; in the Year 8 
they penetrated as far as Armenia Major, where they fixed themſelves, 
and 'trom them this Country obtained the Name of Turcomania. 
About the Year 1000, the Sultan of Perfia, being reduced very low by 
the Saracen Caliph of Babylon, made an Alliance with the Turks, who 
ſent three thouſand Men to his Aſſiſtance, under the Command of 
Tangrolipix ; by which Re-inforcement the Sultan obtained a ſignal 
Victory: But, Taugralipix not being rewarded as he expected, there 
aroſe ſuch Miſunderſtanding between theſe new Allies, that it occa- 
ſioned a War, wherein 7 angrolipix de feated Mahomet the Perſian Sultan, 
and killed him in the Field of Battle, and thereby became Sultan of 
_ Perſia. But the Turks, who were Pagans at their coming into Perſia, 
Had converſed fo long with the Saracens, as to incline to the Religion 
they profeſſed. And Tangrolpix, on his Acceſſion to the Perfiar 
''hrone, profeſſed himſelf a Mahometan, without which Compliance, 
it might poſſibly have been difficult to have eſtabliſhed his Empire. 
Tang rolipiæx afterwards marched againſt the Caliph of Babylon, whom he 
defeated; but attempting the Conqueſt of Arabia, he did not meet 
with the like Succeſs; whereupon he turned his Arms towards Natalia, 
or the Leſſer Aſia, and made a conſiderable Progreſs in the Conqueſt of 
it. The Turks remained Sovereigns of Per/ia till about the Year 1 260, 
when another Swarm of Tartars or Scythians broke into Perſia, and te- 
duced the Trrks to a very low Ebb. But Ottoman reſtored the Turkiſþ 
Nation to their former Grandeur, making himſelf Maſter of Nice and 
Pruſa, and the beſt Part of Aſia Minor; from him therefore it is that 
the Empire obtained the Name of Ottoman; and the preſent Grand 
Signior deduces his Pedigree from this Prince. Orchanes firſt paſſed 
the Hclleſpont, and reduced Gallipoli and other Places in Europe. A. 
nur ab reduced Adrianuple, Ser win, and Bulgaria. 

Bajaget, conquered Thrace, Macedon, and Achaia; but was taken 
Priſoner by Tame: laue, and beat out his Brains againſt the Iron Cage he 
was kept in. Sohman, eldeſt Son of Bajazet, ſucceeded to the Eu- 
_ ropean Provinces. ER = 
| Mahomet, the youngeſt Son of Bajazet, poſſeſſed the Ian Province: 
in 1450 ; and having ſubdued Solyman, ſucceeded to the Whole. He 
conquered Dacia and Part of Sclavonia. © 

Amurath II. in 1574. ſubdued the reſt of Achaia, Theſſaly and Ep: 
rus, and invaded Hungary. _ 

Mabomet II. ſurnamed the Great, conquered the two Empires of Con- 
flantinople and Trapezond, with 200 Cities more, and was firſt ſtiled Em 
peror of the Turks, Conſtantinople was taken A. D. 1453, and Trafe- 
⁊ond in 1460. LY OT RON | 

Bajazet II. A. D. 1481, ſubdued Caramania, reduced the Moreg and 
Dalmatia, then poſſeſſed by the Venetians, and Part of Armenia. | 

Selimus II. in 1512, ſubdued the Mamaluke Kingdom in Egypt, Pale- 
ine, Syria, and Arabia Petrea. 1 
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Solyman the Magnificent A. D. 1520, reduced Rhodes, Belgrade, Buda 

and great Part of Hungary in Europe; and Babylon, Afſyria, and Meſo- 
tamia in Aſia. 

Selimus III. A. D. 1 566, took Cyprus from the Venetians, and Tunis in 
Africa from the Moors. Amurah III. enlarged his Conqueſts on the 
Side of Pera. 

Mabomet IV. A. D. 160 8, took C from the Venetian, after a 
Siege of thirty Years, havin loſt before it 180,000 Men; the Chriſtians 

Joſt 80,000 Men in the Defence of it. Volunteers from every Chriſtian 
Nation aſſiſted the Yenetians in this War. 

Solyman III. in 1687, beſieged Vienna, but met with a total Defeat there 
by Jobn Sobieſki, King of Poland, and loſt great Part of Hungary; the 
e recovered the Morea from him. In the Reign of Achmet II. 
2 the Turks were entirely driven out of Hungary and Tranhlvania. 

t recovered the Morea back again from the Yenetians in 1715. Ma- 


1 V. the late Grand Signior, 1 his Uncle Sultan Achmet in 
the Year 1730. ” 
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Situation and Extent. 


Between 5 and te Les 5 f 300 Miles in Length. 
1 ˙F 
> Being 1 
| 12 [ 
Between 0 and {x Lat t- q 1200 Miles in Breadth. 
30 3 


th 1 DD OUNDED by Turtey on the North ; by Perfia 
and the Gulfs of Boſſora and Ormus, Eaſt; by 


the Indian Ocean, South ; and the Red Sea, which divides it from 
Africa on the Weſt. 


Diviſions. | Subdiviſions Chief N 
1. Arabia Petræa, 8 
N. W. 0 e 39 Wy 
. ¶ Haggiaz or Mecca . E. Lon. 43. 40. 
3 5 N. Lat. 21-20. | 
2. Arabia Deſerta | | 874 
in the Middle. . gy” 
. edina 
 Tehama Dbafar. 
H Mocho Mocho, E. Lon. 
LOR we N. Lat. 1 3 #5: 
Sibit 
| d | | Haaramut 
3. Arabia Felix, I Caſſeen 940 een 
8. E. Segur 1 > ar 7 
Oman or Muſcat | Mujcat 
Tamama Jamama 
L Babara 3-LE cal if. 
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Name and Character.] The Word Arab, tis ſaid, ſignifies a Robber. 
"The Arabians ſeldom Jet any Merchandize paſs through the Country 
. without extorting ſomething from the Owners, if they do not rob them. 
Ihey are held to be the Deſcendants of Iſbmael, the natural Son of 
Abrabam, ot whom it was foretold that his Hand ſhould be againſt 
every Man, and every Man's Hand againſt his. Fo 55 
The ſame People are called Saracens, which ſignifies Inhabitants of 


the Deſart, as great Part of this Country is. 


Mountains.] The Mountains of Sinai and Horeb lie in Arabia Pe- 
trea, Eaſt of the Red Sea. The Mountains called Gabel el Ared, lie in 
the Middle of Arabia Felix. 5 | 


| Springs and Rivers. ] There are but few Springs, and ſcarce any 
conſiderable Rivers in this deſart Country, except the Euphrares, which 
waſhes the North Eaſt Limits of it. 

Seas, Gulphs, and Capes.) The Seas of Arabia are the Eaftern Ocean, 
the Red Sea, and the Gulphs of Perſia or Baſſora and Ormus, and the 
Streight of Babelmandel ; and the chief Capes or Promontories are 
Rojalgate and Muſleden. 1 

Air.] The Air of Arabia is exceſſive hot, and in many Places very 
unhealthful, particularly that Part of it which lies upon the Coaſts, 
The Winds alſo are hot and poiſonous, as thoſe on the oppoſite Shores 
of Perſia; and their Sands very troubleſome and dangerous, being dri- 
ven like Clouds by the Winds, inſomuch that whole Caravans 'tis ſaid, 
have been buried, and loſt in their Deſarts, by a Storm of Wind and 
Sand. „ : | | 
Produce.) Their Towns and cultivated Lands lie near the Coaft, and 
there the Soil produces Coffee, Manna, Myrrh, Caſſia, Balm, Frank- 
incenſe, and other odoriferous Plants; Dates, Oranges, Lemons, Corn 
and Grapes ; the two laſt in ſmall Quantities. There is a Pearl Fiſhery 
on the Gulph of Baſfſora. a 
Animals] Their moſt uſeful Animals are Camels, Dromedaries, and 
| Hories. I he Dromedary is a Species of the Camel, that will trave! 
two hundred Miles a Day. „„ | 

Conſtitution ] The Arabian Kingdoms, which lie upon the Coaſts, 
appear fome of them to be of very Jarge Extent, and their Monarch: 
are frequently ſtiled Xerits, as the Xerif of Mecca, and others are 
called Imams ; but both the one and the other ſigniiy the Office of 
Priett as well as King, as the Caliphs of the Saracens, the Succeſſors 
of Mahomet, were, till conquered by the Turks, whoſe Emperors do 
not indeed pretend to the Prieſthood, but govern and controul the 
Ecclehatlical Juriſdiction as they pleaſe, and give Laws to the Mutty, 
or High Prieſt. As to the Form of the the Arabian Government and 
Laws, what I can learn of them is, that their Monarchs are abſolute 
both in Spirituals and Temporals, and the Succeſſion hereditary z that 
they have no other Laws than what are to be found in the Aer an, 
and the Comments upon it. | . 

Force: ] bey bave no ſtanding regular Militia by Land, but their 
Kings command both the Purtes and Pcrivns of their Subjcéts when- 
ver they 1cc fit. Perjons 


Perſons a) The Sabin are of a middle Stature, thin, 
and of a ſwarthy Complexion; and black Hair and black Eyes are 
common to them with other people in the ſame Climate; their Voices 
are rather effeminate than ſtrong; but they are ſaid to be a brave Peo- 
ple, expert at the Bow and Lance, and ſince they have been acquainted 
with Fire-Arms, are become good Markſmen. 

The Habit of the roving Arabs is a Kind of blue Shirt, tied about 
them with a white Saſh, or Girdle, and tome of them have a Veſt of 
Futrs, or Sheepſkins over it. They wear alſo Drawers, and ſome- 
times Slippers, but no Stockings, and have a Cap or Turban on their 
Heads; many of them go almoſt naked; but the Women are ſo wrapped 
up, that nothing can be diſcerned but their Eyes. 


Manners and Cufloms.] The Emirs and Princes of the ſeveral Tribes, 
in the Inland Country, live in Tents, and remove from Place to Place, 
with their Flocks and Herds, for the Conveniency of Water and Paſture, 
and frequently rob, or impoſe a Tribute on the Caravans between Turkey 
and Perfia ; and the King of Muſcat is little better than a Pirate, having 
a Squadron of Cruizers, with which he takes all the defenceleſs Ships 
he can meet with in the Perſiun or Arabian Seas. 8 

Upon the Coaſt of Arabia the Happy, ate ſeveral large Towns; ; the 
Capitals of Kingdoms, as Mecho, Aden, Muſchat, &c. but Mecca, the 
Place of Mahomet's Nativity, is reckoned the Capital oi all Arabia, whi- 
ther many thouſand Mabometans go every Year in Pilgrimage. 

Siden is the Port Town to Mecca ; hither the Turkiſh Gallies bring 
Rice, Corn, and other Proviſions Gem Egypt, for the Uſe of the Pil- 
grims, or it would be impoſſible for them to ſubſiſt in that barren Coun- 
try ; for the Turks have the ſole Navigation of the Red Sea, tho' the 
Arabian Princes are in no Subjection to the Grand Signiot. 5 

The Pilgrims could never viſit Mecca, if the Turks did not ſend an 
Army with them for their Protection againſt the Arabs; notwithſtand- 
ng which, a Body of near 50,000 Arabs attacked the Caravan return- 

ing from Mecca in the Year 1758; and, after killing about 60, oo 
Perſons, plundered it of every I hing that was valuable. A like Acci- 

dent happened in the Year 1694. 

Medina, the City which Mabomet fled to when he was driven out of 
Mecca, and the Place where he was buried, is the Capital of a Province, 
or Kingdom, as it is ſometimes called; and hither too the Pilgrims re- 
ort but not lo often as they do to Mecca 

Srez, in Arabia Petrea, is a Port Town, at the Bottom of the Gulf 
of the Red Sea, the Station of the 7 urkiſh Gallies, which command the 
Coaſt vi E:hivpia as well as Arabia. 


Foed and Lig ucr.] The Food of theſe People is chiefly Rice, and all 
Manner of Fiſh aud Fleſh almoſt; bur Camel's Fleſh is mott zdmired; 
and they take Care to drain the Blood from the Fleſh as the Jeu, do, 
and like them refuſe ſuch Fiſh as have no Scales. | 

Their Drink is chiefly Water or Sherber; * have no ſtrong Li- 
quot. 
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Way of Travclling.] There are no Roads in this Country. The 


Caravans travel over the landy Deſarts where there is no Track, guiding 
themſelves by a Compaſs as they do at Sea; and as they have no Wheel 
Carriages, their Merchandize is Joaden upon Camels and Dromedaries, 
and they carry their Proviſions with them, there being no Inns or Cara- 
vanſera's. It the Weather be bad, they pitch their Tents, or elſe lie all 
Night in the open Air upon Carpets. 


Curioſities.] In the Neighbourhood of Tor, there i is a Convent of 
Greeks dedicated to St. Katherine, and the Apparition of God to Meſes 
on the Burning Mount. In the Way from thence to Mount Sinai is 
the Place, which in Scripture is called Elim, where the [/raelites found 
ſeventy Palm-trees, and twelve Wells of bitter Water, which Moſes 
ſweetened by a Miracle ; ; they are all hot, and are returned to their 
former Bitterneſs ; one of them is in a little dark Cave, and uſed to 
bathe in, and is called by the Arabs, Hummum Mouſa, or the Bath of 
Moſes. In this Garden of the Monks, there are ſcarce any other Plants 
but Palm-tees. 

About half a Day's ee farther is a Plain, ſuppoſed to be that 
which the Scripture calls the Deſart of Sin; in which Plain are a great 
many Acacia 'I rees, from which comes the Gum which the Arabian 
call Acacia, 

Here we find the Rock out of which Maſe brought Water by ſtriking 
it with his Wand. It is a ſtone of a prodigious Height and Thickneſs, 
riſing out of the Ground, and the Monks ſhew the Channels on each 
Side, by which the Water flowed; but there is no Water iſſues from 
it at preſent. 

They ſhew alſo a little Grotto on the side of the Latin Church, 
which they relate is the Place where Moſes was hid, when he deſired 
to ſee the Face of God, and ſaw his back Parts: It was upon this 
Mount that Moſes received the ten Commandments in two Tables: 
ln the Way down they ſhew a great Stone, which the Monks ſay, is 
the Place . 50 the Prophet Elijab tet himſelf down, when he fled 
from fezebe! 

pot ies the Mount are to be ſeen little Chapels with Cells near 
them, in which, tis ſaid, no lets than fourteen thouſand Hermits for- 
merly inhabited, but were forced to remove on Account ot the Op- 
reilion of the deals. 

From Mount Sinai we eaſily fee Mount Horch, where Maſe kept the 
Tlocks of Je his Father in-law, when he ſaw the Burning Buſh ; 
where allo is a Monaſtery with a pretty Chapel and Garden; and they 
pretend to ſhew the Imptellion in a Rock where Aaron caſt the Head of 
the Golden Call. 


Larouage.) The People of the Faſt hold that the 6 is the 
richeſt and moil copious Langue ge 1 in the World ; that it is compoſed 
ol icvcral Miutons of Words; the Books which treat of it ſay, they 
have not leis than a thoolnd: "Terms to expreſs the Word Camel, 
and five hundred for that of Lion, and that no Man can be Maſter of 
all their "Terms, without a Miracle: They look upon it to have 
been the Language ot Paradiſe. It is certain that there ate many 
| | V\ cray 
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Words i in this Language, which have a particular Force and Energy, 
and are not capable of being tranſlated into any other, without a deal 
of Circumlocution. Ihe Pater-Nofter in the Arab.c is as follows: 
Abuna Elladh: fi-ſſamwat ; jerkaddas eſmic ; tati malacutac : tacuri maſ- 
chiatac, cama fi uma; kedbalec aa .ardb aating chobzena kefatna iaum 
beiaum ; Tvagfor lena * wachatainu, cama nog for nachna lemen aca 
deina z wel zadachc halna fi hajarib ; laken meſſing ee . 


Religion. The Articles of the Mahometas Faith ue, 
I. That there is but one Gd. 
II And that Mabomet was ſent by God. 
III. They are commanded to ob erve their Puriſications. 
IV. To pray at the appointed Times. 
V. To give Alms. 
VI. To faſt in the Month Ramedan. 
VII. To go once in Pilgrimage to Mecca. 
VIII. They are prohibited ſtrong Liquor and Gaming. 
IX. They are allowed four Wives of any Religion, beſides Concu- 
bines. 
X. Every Male slave has his Freedom, who profeſſes . . 
but as to the other Sex, it is not deemed material what Religion they 
ate of, as they have no Souls, 1 in the Oy of the Mabometans. | 


Coins. ] The Coins, which are current at Aechs, the IO Port 
in the Red Sea, are Dollars of all Kinds; but they abate 5 per Cent. 
on the Pillar Dollars, becauſe they are reckoned not to be the pureſt 
Silver; and the Dollar Weight with them is 17 Drams, 14 Grains. 
All their Coins are taken by Weight, and valued according to their 
Fineneſs. The Gold Coins, current here, are Ducats of Venice, Ger- 
many, Turkey, Egypt, &c. Ihe Comaſſes are a (mall Coin, which are 
taken at ſuch a Price as the Government ſets upon them; and they 
keep their Accounts in an imaginary Coin of Cabeers, of which eighty 
go to a Dollar. 


Revolutions and memorable Events. 


AHOME , the Founder of the Mahometan Religion and of 
the Empire of the Saracens, was born at Mecca, Anno 571, in 
the Reign of Juſtinian II. Emperor of Conflantinople : He was deſcend- 
ed of the eldeſt Branch of the Honourable Tribe of Kora/h, but his Fa- 
mily was much reduced at this Lime; whereupon his Uncle Abuteleh, 
a Merchant, took him into his Service, and fent him with his Camels to 
Syria, Paleſtine, and Egypt, as his Agent or Factor ; and here he be- 
came intimate with ſome Fezws and ( bri j/l:ans, by whoſe Aſſiſtance, tis 
ſaid, he compoſed his Alchoran. | 
He was afterwards invited into the Service of a rich Widow 
named Cadiga, for whom he carried on a Trade io Damaſcus, and 
other Places. This Widow being about Forty thought fit to make 
Ee z ir 
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him her Huſband in the 28th Year of his Age, by which 
one of the richeſt Men in Mecca. | 

Mahomet taking Notice of the numerous Sects and Diviſions among 

Chriſtians, in his Journies to Paleſ/ine, &c. thought it would not be 
difficult to introduce a new Religion, and make himſelf the High Prieſt 
and Sovereign of the People; which he propoſed to do by pretending 
to revive the primitive Way of Worſhip and Purity, practiſed by the 
ancient Patriarichs. 5 
His firſt Step was to gain the Ad miration of the People by his Devo- 
tion and abſtemious Life ; he retired thereſote every Morning to the 
Cave of Hira near Mecca, where he ſpent his Time in Praying, Faſting, 
and other Acts of Mortification ; and when he returned Home at Night, 
uſed to entertain his Wife and Family with the Viſions he had ſeen, 
and the ſtrange Voices he had heard in his Retirement. Having con- 
tinued this Practice two Years, and acquired a great Reputation for his 
Sanctity, he ventured to declare himſelf a Prophet in the 40th Year of 
his Age, and that he was ſent from God to reform his Heatheniſh Coun- 
trymen, and reclaim them from Idolatry. The firſt Doctrine he taught, 
thereſore, was, that there is but one God, and that all Idols and Re- 
preſentations of him ought to be deſtroyed; and that thoſe, who 
* that God had Sons or Daughters, or Companions aſſociated 
with him, ought to be abhorred. He did not deny the Miſſion 
of Jeſus Chrij/, or Moſes, or the Divine Authority of the Scriptures, but 
charged both Jews and Chriſtians with corrupting the Scriptures, and 
declared he was ſent to purge them from their Errors, and reſtore the 
Law of God to its primitive Purity. | 
After which he proceeded to publiſh the Alchoran, which he pre- 
tended the Angel Gabrie/ brought him Chapter by Chapter. This was 
firſt written on the Plate- bones of Camels, being dictated by him to his 
Amanuenſis, for Mahomet could neither write nor read. 

He is allowed to have been a Man of great Wit and inſinuating Ad- 
dret> ; he could bear Affronts without any ſeeming Reſentment; flat- 
tered the Rich, and relieved the Poor ; and managed with that Cunning 

and Dexterity, that he had ſoon gained great Numbers of Profelytes, 
at which the Chief of the Citizens began to be alarmed, plainly diſ- 
cerning, that he had a Deſign againſt the Government ; they had de- 
termined therefore to ſurprize him, and cut him off ; but he, receiving 
timely Notice of it, fled to Yathrib, which was afterwards called Me- 
dina Ta/mahi, or the City of the Prophet. His Flight to this City was 

in the Year 622, from whence the Mahometans compute their Lime. 
 Mahomet was received at Medina with great Joy by the Citizens, who 
readily ſubmitted to him as their Prince; and, being joined by great 
Numbers of other Arabian, his firſt Enterprizes were the Intercepting 
the Caravans which traded between Mecca and Syria, by which he 

greatly enriched his Diſciples. | 
Jabcmet afterwards made War on ſeveral of the Arab Tribes, 
compelling them to embrace his Religion, or become Tributaries 
to him, declaring his Cauſe to be the Cauſe of God, and that who- 
_ f ever 


he became 
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ever died in the Defence of it, went immediately to Paradiſe: That 
the Term of every Man's Life was fixed by God; and that none could 
preſerve it beyond the appointed Time, or ſhorten it by any Hazards 
he might ſeem to be expoled to in Battle otherwiſe. | 

Obtaining a Victory over a Tribe of Jewiſh Arabs that oppoſed him, 
he put them all to the Sword; but his Men being heated with Vine, 
prized ; whereupon he prohibited Wine and Gaming. 

In the Year 627, he cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed King at Medina, 


having before aſſumed only the Office of High Prieſt of his new Re- 


ligion ; and now finding himſelf ſufficiently reiuſorced. he laid Siege ro 
his native City Mecca, and took it; and having cut off all that oppoſed 
him, he broke down all the Images he found in the Kaaba, amon 


which were thoſe of Abraham and 1/hmael, and many more, which the 
Arabians worſhipped as Mediators for them to the ſupreme God. This 
was in the 8th Year of the Fegira, A. D. 629, which provoking the 


reſt of the Arab Tribes, they aſſembled their Forces, and gave him 
Battle, but were defeated ; whereupon he reduced great Part of Arabia 
under his Power, and ſome Towns of Syria, then ſubject to the Gre- 
cian Emperor, and died in the Year 631, in the 63d Year of his Ape. 
His Diſciples made themſelves Maſters of great Part of Aſia and 
Africa, within the Space of 100 Years, and reduced moſt of Spain, 


France, Italy, and the Iſlands in the Mediterranean, under the Name 


of Saracens, and ſometimes Moors invading Europe from the Coaſt of 
Mauritania, or the Country of the Moors. | 


3 4 


Situation and Extent. 


Between 4 and E. Lon. | | 1200 Miles in Length. 
8. Be 3 
 >Being 1 
| 25 |. 3 | 
Between 4 and N. Lat. 11200 Miles in Breadth. 
„ "RR . 


As the Provinces Weſt of the Indus have been lately ceded to Perſia, 


we may extend the Longitude to 70 Degrees. 


Boundaries.] B OUNDED by Circaſſia, the Caſpian Sea, and 
Uſbec Tartary on the North; by Et India on the 

Eaſt; by the Indian Ocean, and the Gulf of Perſia or Baſſora, South; 

and by Turkey on the Welt. 5 


E e 4 


and deeply engaged in Play, were in very great Danger of being ſur- 
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Grand Diviſions. Provinces. Chief Towns. 
{ Choraſſan, Part of the] Meſchid, or Thus 
ancient Hyrcania, in- Efterabad 


5 cluding Eferabad 2 Herat 
The Eaftern Divi- Herat, © | 
ſion on the Fron- Sabluſtan. including 94 Gazna 


tiers of India. } Candabor and the : Candabor 
| ancient Bactria, | | 
Sigiſtan, the ancient Sigiflan. 
Drangiana. 55 | 
"4 Ma teran JT { Makeran 
| Lar 
| x Kerman, the ancient | | Gombroon, E. Lon. 
The Southern Divi- * Seat of i, ; 4 55-30. N. Lat. 
ſion. 7 E 
| rmus 
| Farſiſtian, the a 2 Schiras. 
L Perſia, = © 
F Chufiftan, the ancient 1 Schoufter 
| Sufi ana, | Caſbin 
5 | | | J/pahan, E. Lon. 59. 
The South Weſt Di- | Eyrac Agem, the ancient | | N. Lat. 52-30. 
viſion on the Fron-  Farthia, > 
tiers of Turkey. 8 2 N 
ew u p˙h 
4 Curdeſtan, Part of the { Arnova 
antient Fſſyria. 1 | Cour mebad. 
 Agerbeitzen, the an- ]  Tauris, or Echa- 


1 cient Media, | tana 

|  Ardevil 

: | Georgia ( Part of the Maxi vun 
The North Weſt ſt | Gangea J ancient Iberia | | Teflis 

Diviſion, between | Dazifan _ CC. - 71 
the Caſpian Sea? Mazanderan, 84 7; 

and the Frontiers | Gian, Part of the an- | | Ferrabat 
of Turkey. | cient Hyrcania, on Gilan 

5 | | the Caſpiau yea, | | Reſcod 

i Chirvan, III] Derbent 


J | Baku. 


Name. J Tbe * of Perſi ia ſome derive from Perſepolis the Capi- 
tal, in the Reign of Darius; others from Perſeus the Son of Jupiter, 


and others again from the Word Paras, which ſigniſies Horſeman, the 


Ferſian Troops being moſtly Horſe. 


Mountains.] There are more Mountains and fewer Rivers in 
Perſia, than in any Country in Aſa. The Mountains of Caucaſus 
and Arrarat, ſometimes called the Mountains of Dagi/tan, fill all the 


Ifibmus — the Euxine and ue nh Seas. "Thoſe called Taurus. 


and 
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and the ſeveral Branches thereof, run through Perf. a, from . to 
India, and fill all the Middle of the Country. 


Rivers.) Their Rivers are the Oxus on the North-Eaſt, which . 
vides Perſia from Uſhec Tartary ; the Kur, anciently Cyrus, and the 
Arras, anciently Araxes ; which riſing in the Mountains of Armenia 
and Caucaſus, join their Streams, and run from Weſt to Eaſt into the 
Caſpian Sea. The Indus alfo may be reckoned among the Perfian Rivers, 


as it anciently divided Perfia from India; and the Provinces Weſt of 


: the Indus have lately been ceded to Perſia again, 


Seas.] The Seas on the South of Perſia are, the Gulph of Perſia or 


| Baſſora, the Gulph of Ormus, and the Indian Ocean. The only Sea on 


the North is the Caſpian or Hyrcanian Sea; and that is more properly a 
Lake, having no Communication with any other Sea; but the Extent. 
of it has given it the Name of a Sea, for it is 400 Miles in Length _ 


North to South, and about half as broad. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is very different, according to this 
Situation of the ſeveral Diviſions. On the Mountains of Caucaſus and 


Dagifian, which are frequently covered with Snow, it is cold. On the 


Tops of the other Mountains it is always cool, but their Vallies are ex- _ 
ceſſive hot, and the Coaſts of the Caſpian and Perfian Seas are very un- 
healthful. The Middle of Per/ia, however, is much admired for the 
Pureneſs and Serenity of the Air, the Stars ſhining ſo exceeding bright, 
that ſome Travellers relate, they could fee to read by their Light. But 
then, for two Months in the Year, about April and May, they are trou- 
bled with the Saniel, or hot Wind, which blows tor three or four 
Hours in the Day-time with ſuch a en Heat, that many have 


periſhed in them. 


Soil and Produce | Perfia i in general is a very barren Soil; but where 
they can turn the Water into the Plains and Vallies, it is not unfruitful. 
It produces Wine and Oil plentifully, Senna, Rhubarb, and other 
Drugs, and Abundance of delicious Fruits, and ſome Corn, but in no 
great Quantities. Dates, Oranges, and Piſtachio Nuts, Melons, Cu- 
cumbers, and other Garden Stuff, they have in great Perfection. Here 


are alſo great Quantities of Silk produced, eſpecially near the Coaſt of 


the Caſpian Sea ; and they have a fine Pear! 4 iſhery in the Gulph of 
Baſſora. 


Animals. Their moſt uſeſul Animals are 8 26d a a ſprightly 


Breed of Horſes, equal to the Arabian, They have alſo Deer, and all 
Manner of Game, Oxen, and Buffaloes ; and their Sheep are remark- 
able for having fix or ſeven Horns a piece, and Tails that weigh ſeven 


or eight Pounds each. They have alſo Lions, Iygers, aud all Manner 
of wild Beaſts, and Serpents. 


ManufaQures and Traffic. ] Their ManufaQures are thoſe of Silk, 
Woolien, Mohair, Camblets, Carpets, and Leather. 


The Exgliſb and other Nations traffic with them by ſeveral Ways. 
particularly by the Gulph uf Or, at Gombrom, by the Way of 
Turkey, and by the Way of Lilia through the Caſpian Sea, a 


Trathc 
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Traffic lately begun. We exchange our Woollen Manufactures with 
them tor raw and wrought Silks, Carpets, and other Manufactures of 
that Country; but the I rade is carried on altogether in European Ship. 
ping. Ihe Perſians have ſcarce any Ships of their own, and the Ru. 
frans have the ſole Navigation of the Caſpian Sea. The Trade to Per 
Jia through Rua is dituled at preſent, being prohibited by the Court 
of Ruin, who are apprehenſive the Engliſp will teach the Perfians to 
build Ships, and diſpute the Navigation of the Caſpian Sea with them. 
There is not a, richer or more profitable Trade carried on any where, 
than between Combi don and Surat in the Eaſt Indies; and the Engliſb 
_ Eaft-India Company ſtrequentiy let out their Ships to tranſport the Mer- 
cChandize of the Banyans and Armenians from Peiſia to India: But there 
has been ſcarce any Trade here fince the Civil War began. The 

Shaw, or Sovereign of Per/ia, is the chief Merchant, and he uſually 
_ employs his Armenian Subjects to traffic for him in every Part of the 

World. The King's Agent muſt have the Refuſal of all Merchandize 
before his Subjects are permitted to trade. Thus it was before the 
Civil War commenced ; but they are now in ſuch Diſtraction, that we 
have little or no Trade in Perfie: ok 

Mines] They have good Mines of Iron, Steel, Copper, and Lead. 
"The Iron and Steel Mines are in Hyrcania, Media, and the Provinces of 
Trat and Choraſſiin. | PE | | 

Sulphur and Saltpetre are dug up in the Mountain Damawverd, which 
divides Hyrcania from the Province of Erak. 

The moſt valuable Mines in Perſia are thoſe where the Turquoiſe 
Stones are found; there is one of them at Nr/apour, in the Province of 
Choraſſan, and another in a Mountain between the Province of Erat 
and Hyrcania. | 1 

OCnſtitutiou.] Perfia is an abſolute Monarchy, the Lives and Eflate: 
of the People being entirely at the Diſpoſal of their Prince. The King 
hath no Council eilabliſhed, but is adviſed by ſuch Miniſters as are moſt 
in Favour ; and the Refolutions taken among the Women in the Ha- 
ram, frequently defeat the beſt laid Deſigns. Ihe Crown is hereditary, 
excluding only the Females. The Sons of a Daughter are allowed to 
inherit. The Laws of Perfia exclude the Blind from the Ihrone; 
which is the Reaſon that the reigning Prince uſually orders the Eyes ol 
all the Males of the Royal Family, of whom he has any jealouſy, to 
be put out. | = 

There is no Nobility in Perfia, or any Reſpect given to a Man on 
Account of his Family, except to thoſe who are of the Blood of their 
great Prophet, or Patriarchs ; but every Man is eſteemed according to 
the Polt he poſſeſſes, and, when he is diſmiſſed, he loſes his Honour, 
and is no longer diſtinguiſhed from the Vulgar. | . 

Ning's Arms and Titles.] The Arms of the King of Perſia are a Lion 
couchant, looking at the Sun as it rifes over his Back. His uſual. 
Title is Shaw, or Patſhaw, the Diſpoſer of Kingdoms. They add allo 

to the King's Titles thoſe of Sultan and Caun or Cham, which is the 
Title of the Tartar Sovereigns. To Acts of State the Perſian Monarch 
does not ſublciibe his Name; but the Grant runs in this Manner, v:s. 
this A (or Edict) is given hy bim whom the Univerſe obeys. 


Forces. 
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Forces.) The Perſian Forces are moſt of them Horſe, and not ſo nu- 
merous as the Turks, but yet trequently defeat them by cutting off their 
' Proviſions, and ſtopping up the Springs, and then retiring to the Paſſes _ 
of ſome inacceſſible Mountains; for they have few fortified Towns, nor 
had any Ships of War until Kouli Kan built a Royal Navy, and among 
them had a Man of War of 80 Guns; but ſince the Death of that 
Uſurper, we hear no more of their Fleet. | Toe, 


Revenues. ] The Lands of the State ſubſiſt the Governors of the re- 
| ſpective Provinces, and the Forces they are obliged to keep in Pay; and 
here are other Lands belonging to the Crown, out of which the King's 

Houſhold and all the great Officers of State are paid, _ - 
The Crown receives a third Part of their Cattle as well as a third 
Part of their Corn and Fruits. Where Lands are not appropriated, but 
the Shepherds keep vaſt Herds of Cattle upon them, and live in Tents, 
the Proprietors of ſuch Cattle pay a ſeventh Part to the Crown. Ahe 
King alſo has a third Part of Silk and Cotton throughout the Kingdom, 
and the third Colt. 3 = = 
The Money raiſed by Waters is another conſiderable Branch of the 
Revenues of the Crown, every Perſon paying a Tax when it is let into 
his Fields or Gardens; ſcarce any Thing will grow in this Country 
without it, having very little Ran. | 
A Poll-Tax of a Ducat a Head is paid by all who are not of the eſta- 
bliſhed Religion. oe 


Perſons and Habits.) The Perſians, like the Turks, plundering all the 
adjacent Nations for Beauties to breed by, no Wonder that we find their 
Men of a good Stature, Shape, and Complexion. - 

They wear large Turbans on their Heads, ſome of them very rich, 

_ interwoven, with Gold and Silver. They wear a Veſt girt with a Saſh, 

and over it a looſe Garment ſomething ſhorter, and Sandals or Slippers 
on their Feet. When they ride, which they doevery Day, it it be but 
to a Houſe in the ſame Town, they wear pliant Boots of yellow Lea- 
ther; and the Furniture of their Horſes is immoderately rich, the Stir- 
rups generally Silver; and, whether on Foot or Horſeback, they wear 

a broad Sword and a Dagger in their Saſh. "The Drels of the Women 

does not differ much from the Mens, only their Veſts are longer, and 

they wear a ſtiffened Cap on their Heads, and their Hair down. 


Genius and Temfer.) The Perſians have been always eſteem'd a brave 
People, of great Vivacity and quick Parts; but are famed for nothin 
more than their Humanity and Hoſpitality. Their greateſt Foible is 
Profuſeneſs and Vanity ; the Richnels of their Cloaths, and Number 
of their Servants and Equipage, too often exceed their Revenues, and 
bring them into Difficulties. | 

Cuſtoms.) There is no Place where Women are fo fſtritly guarded 
and confined as in Perſia, eſpecially in the Courts or Harams of their 
Princes and great Men. When the King's Women remove, they are 
ſent away in covered Litters, with a ftrong Guard ; and all Men are 
required to quit their Habitations, and remove a great Diſlance from 
the Places they paſs through, on Pain of Death. | 


A 


. 
Curi-feties.) 
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Curioſities.] The Gaurs, the Polterity of the ancient Per/ians, who 
worſhipped the Sun and Fire. may be eſteemed ſome of the greateſt Cu- 
rioſities in Perfia. Their chief Temple is on a Mountain near the City 
of 72/, in the Province of Eyraca gem. Here their High Prieſt and his 
Brethren live in a Kind of Convent or Seminary, and are employed 
by Turns, in keeping up the ſacred Fire, which, they ſay, was lighted | 
ſome thouſand Mears agg. | | | 
Ihe Ruins of Fe-/-7o/is, and the Temple oi the Sun, about 30 
Miles North of Scha, are ſaid to be the moſt magnificent on the F ace 
of the Earth. = FEED . FN 
* Language] The Arabic is the learned Language, and in this the 
| Aichsran, and other Books of Divinity, as well as their Books of Mo- 
rality, Cc. are written. The Turkiſh Language is uſually ſpoken at 
Court, and in the Provinces adjoining to Jurkey. At Schiras, the ca- 
pital City of Farsz. or the ancient Petſia, they generally ſpeak the Per. 
ſian Tongue, which is a modern Language, of about the ſame Date 

with their Religion ; and beſides thoſe Words which are peculiar to it, 
there are a great Number of Words of other Nations, which have, in 
their Turns, conquered Per/a, as the Turks, the Tartars, and the Arabs , 
but they borrow more from the Arabic than all the reſt, infomuch, that 
one who underſtands Perſian perfectly well, is half inſtructed in Arabit. 

The Perfrans have not yet the Art of Printing amongft them; their 
Books theretore are all Manuſcripts. 7 N 

Their Pater- No/ter is of the following Tenour : Ei Padere ma Nh der 
 e/moni ; pak baſched nim tu; hayayed padjchahi tu; ſchwad chwaaſle tu 
bemzjunankih der ofmon niz derxemin; beb mara jmrouz nan kefaf rouz 
mara; wadargudſar mara konahan ma zjunankihma niz mig ſurim oi man 
mara; wadar ozmajiſch minedazzmara z likin chalas kun mara ez eſcherir. 
Amen. 5 

| Coins.] All Bargains in Gombroon are made for Shahees, and the 
Company keep their Accounts in them, reckoning them worth Four- 
pence each; though that Coin is rarely met with, but, in its Stead, 
Coz and Mamoodas are current every where. Horſes, Camels, Houſes, 
Sc. are generally ſold by the Toman, which is two hundred Shahees, 
or fifty Abaſſees; and they uſually reckon their Eſtates that Way. Such 
an one, they ſay, is worth ſo many Tomans, as we tay Pounds in Eu- 
g land. | | | | 


 Fowls.} There is no Country where they have more Birds of Prey, 
or where they are better inſtructed to take their Prey, than in Perjia ; 
their Hawks are taught not only to fly at Birds, but at Hares, Deer, and 
all Manner of wild Beaſts. | 7 


Food) The Perſians drini: Coffee for Breakfaſt, and at Eleven 
they dine upon Melons, Fruit, or Milk: Their chief Meal is in the 
Evening, when they uſually have a Diſh of Pilo, conſiſting of boiled 
Rice, Fowls, or Murion, fo over done, that they pull the Meat in 
Picces with their Fingers, uſing neither Knives, Forks, or Spoons : 
Pork is never enten by them, nor Hares, or other Animals, pro- 
hibited to the Jer: [heir Bread is only Cakes baked ge ”M 

| | | | | carl? - 
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Hearth: They ſeaſon their Meat very high with Salt and Spices when 
they dreſs it, but never ſalt up their Meat, eating it the ſame Day it is 
killed. They ſpread a Cloth upon the Carpet, and fit down croſs- 
jegged upon it at their Meals, waſhing both before and after they eat, 


and wipe on their Handkerchiefs inſtead of Towels. The / erſians ate 


a very hoſpitable People, inviting Strangers as well as their Neighbours 
to eat with them, if they happen to be at their Houſes at Meal- time. 

They are frequently entertained with Muſick, both Vocal and In- 
ſtrumental, at their Feſtivals, and the dancing Girls are ſent for to di- 
vert the Company ; and if any of the Guefts are inclined to withdraw 


with a Girl, they are ſhewn into a Room, and when they return to the 


Company, no Notice is taken of it. Their uſual] Drink is Water or 
Sherbet as in other Mahometan Countries, Wine being prohibited ; but 
the Officers and Soldiers frequently break through this Reſtraint, and 
drink Wine which is made by the Armenians in Schiras and other Perfian 
Provinces ; and none of them make any Scruple of intoxicating them- 


ſelves with Opium, of which one of them will eat as much as would 


poiſon half a Dozen Chrittians. | | 


Writing.) The Per ſians excel in Writing, and have eight ſeveral 
Hands. They write from the Right-hand to the Left, as the Arabs 
do: They have a Kind of Short-hand, in which they uſe the Letters of 
the Alphabet; and the ſame Letters, differently pointed, will have 
twenty ſeveral Significations. | e 


They excel more in Poetry than i 
The Aſtrologers are in as great Reputation in Per/ia as the Magi were 
formerly. 1 


Revolutions and memorable Events. 


I Perfian Monarchy ſucceeded that of the Arian or Baby- 


lonian, which I eſteem the ſame, only the Seat of that Empire 
was at firſt at Nineweh, and afterwards at Babylon. 


Cyrus, making a Conqueſt of Babylon, united the Dominions of Me- 


dia, Perfia, and Babylon ; and laid the Foundation of the Perſian Em- 
pire, about the Year of the World 3468, 556 Years before Chriſt, 
Alexander the Great conquering Darius, the laſt Emperor of Perſia, 


the Grecian Monarchy commenced in the Year of the World „ 


and before Chriſt 329 Vears. 


about the Year 3950, being about 197 Years before Chriſt. Upon 
the Decline of that Empire, theſe Dominions were again divided among 
ſeveral Princes, until Tamerlane, a Magul Tartar, made a Conqueſt of 
meiſt of the Southern Nations of ia, which he abandoned almoft as 
loon as he conquered them, except ria, and ſome of the Eaſtern Pro- 
vinces of Perſia, to which his Sons ſuccecded; and his Potterity ſtill 
reign in Judia, being ſtiled Groar A;cgul;, ſiom their victorious Anceftar. 

pon 


n any other Sort of Literature. 


After the Death of Alexander, that Empire was divided among his 
General Officers, of whom Seleucus, Antigonus, and Ptolemy were the 
Chief; and the Poſterity of theſe Princes were ſubdued by the Romans, 


_ a — — — — 


Upon the Retreat of Tamerlane from Perſia, Cbeli Adir, a Doctor 9. 
the Mahometan Law, and a popular Preacher, obtained the Sovereignty 
of the Weſtern Perfia, pretending he was directly deſcended from Mad. 
homet ; and took upon him the Title of Caliph, which comprehends the 
Offices both of Prieſt and King, and was ſucceeded by his Son Sephi 
or Sophi, from whom future Kings were ſometimes called Sophis. 

Shaw Abbas, who detcended from Sopbi, vaſtly enlarged his Empire; 
on the Side of India, he conquered the Province of Candahor : On the 
South reduced Lear and Ormus, and drove the Turks out of Armenia 
and Georgia ; he tranſplanted the Armenians from Julpha to Iſpaban, 
and made them his Factors and Merchants in every Part of Europe and 

Shaw Sultan Heſſein, the laſt King of this Race, ſucceeded to the 
Crown in the Year 1694, and continued to reign in Peace many Years ; 
but the Court of Perſin letting every thing to Sale in the Reign of Sultan 
Hoſſein, Mereweis Kan (or Chan) a popular Nobleman, purchaſed the 
Government of Candahor, but was ſoon after diſplaced to make Room 
for another Nobleman that advanced more Money. 

Mereweis thereupon became a Malecontent, aſſembled his Friends 
and Dependants, and drove his Rival out of Candahor, after which 
_ Succeſs, he began his March towards Iþahan, the capital City, but 
died before he arrived there. 1 

Male mood, his Son, advanced with the Army to Iſpaban, took the 
City, and murdered the King and all the Royal Family, except Prince 
Thomas, who eſcaped and fled to the North of Perſia. | 

Mahomood was ſoon after murdered by Ejrif, one of his Officers, who 
uſurped the Throne. 

Prince Thomas, having aſſembled an Army, invited Nadir Kan into 
his Service, who had obtained great Reputation for his Valour and 
Conduct; by whole Aſſiſtance he defeated the Uſurper Efrif, put him 
to Death, and recovered all the Places the Turks and Rw//rans had made 
themſelves Maſters of during the Rebellion; and then Prince Thomas 
ſeemed to be eſtablithcd on the Throne; but Nadir Shaw, to whom 
Sultan Thomas had given the Name of Thomas Kouli Kan, (that is, the 
Slave of Thomas) thinking his Services not ſufficiently rewarded, and 
pretending that the King bad a Deſign againſt his Lite, or at leaſt to 
lay him aſide, conſpired againſt his Sovereign, made him Pritoner, and 
put him to Death, as is ſuppoſed. after which he uſurped the | hrone, 

{tiling himſelf Shaw Nadir, or King Nadir. | 

He atterwards laid Siege to Candabor, of which a Son of Mererwwe:s 
had poſſeſſed himſelf: While he lay at this Siege, the Court of the Great 
Mogul being diſtracted by Factions, one of the Parties invited Shaw 
Nadir to come to their Atliſtance, and betrayed the Mogul into his 
Hands; he thereupon marched to Delly, the Capital of India, ſum- 
moned all the Viceroys and Governors of Prox inces to attend him, and 
bring with them all the 'i realure they could raite, and thoſe that did 
not bring ſo much as he expected, he tortured and put to Death. 


And 
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And having amaſſed the greateſt Treafure that ever Prince was 
Maſter of, he returned to Pera, giving the Mogul his Liberty, on Con- 
dition of reſigning the Provinces on the weſt dide of the Indus to the 


Crown of Perſia. 
He afterwards made a Conqueſt of Uſbec Tartary, and pl lundered 


Bochara the capital City. 


Then he marched againſt the Dagi/lan Tor; A, but lot} great Part 
of his Army in the Mountains w ithout Fj: ghting. = 

He defeated the Tur“, in ſeveral Engage ments; but, la ing Siege to 
Bagdat, was twice compelled to raite the Siege. 

He proceeded to change the Religion ot Perfia to that of Omar ; 
hanged up the Chief Prieſts, put his own Son to Death, and was guilty 
of ſuch Cruelty, that he was at length alfiifinated by hi: own Kela- 
tions, Anno 1747, who have been fighting for the Crown ever ünce. 
The Nation is ſtil] engaged in a Civil War. 

This Nadir Shaw was the Son of 2 Per/ian Nobleman, on the Fron- 


tiers of Uſbec Tartary, and his Uncle, who was his Guardian, keeping | 


him out of Poſſeſſion of the Caſtle and the Eitate, which was his Inhe- 

ritance, he took to robbing the Caravans; and, having increaled his 
Followers to upwards of 500 Men, became the Terror of that Part of 
the Country, and eſpecially of his Uncle, who had fei-ed his Estate. 


him to the Caſtle, where, having been {plendidly entertained, Ku, 
Kan ordered his Followers to cut his Uncle's Throat in the Night- 
time, and turn his People out of the Caitle. Soon after which, Prince 
Thomas ſent for him to command his Army, and met with all the Suc- 
ceſs he could hope for; whereupon he v as concinually heaping Favours 
upon the General, till he conſpired againſt his Sovercign, and uſurped 
his Throne as related abore. 
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Great A= ul. 


Situation and Extent. 


| — | 
3 ant | | E Lon. | i ef Miles ! 12 Length. 
Being 
Between [an N 1] D Þreaath 
\ 


Biundaries. | O UN of LE. D by Ute 7b a 1d Vet, on the 

North ; by another Part or 7. wet, Achim, , av 
the Bay of B-ncal, on the Laſt ; by the nian Cicda, cn the 
and by the ſame Ocezr and Per / 4, on the Wet. 


His Unle therefore endeavour'd to be reconciled to him, and invited 
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Grand Diviſions. Provinces. Chief Towns. 
¶ Madura — —? ( Madura 


Tanjour T anjour 
Trincombar, Davos 
Eaſt Side of { | Negapatan, Dutch 
Biſnagar, or | | Biſnagor © 
Carnate — | | Portanova, Dutch 1 8 
| | Fort St. David, Engliſh 
| Pondicherry, 5 Proack 
| 4 Conymere | 
| | Coblon | 
| Sadraſapatan, Dutch 
Es | | Sz. Themas, Portugueſe 1 
| nn Fe. Geory e, OT adras, 
Bay of Bengal, | , 
uſually tld? 'S Elon 80. N. Lat. 13. * 
the Coaſt of Co- | | gliſn. 


The South-Eaſt | —- 
Coaſt of India, | 
fituate on the 


. yomandel. PD Pellicate, Dutch 
Golconda — -- Golconda 

| | Gant, or Coulor, Dans Mines 
Maſſulapatan, Engliſh and Dutch 
Vizacaputan, Engliſh 
Bimlipatan, Dutch 


Orixa 


( Ballafore, Engliſh 


Weſt Side of} [ Tegapatan, Dutch 
ji LBLeſnapar, or | Angengo, Engliſh 


i ny | 


1 


Carnate — Cochin, Dutch 
Callicut, 5 Eneliu 
Tillicherry, 8 
Cananore, Dutch | 
 Manguelore, J Dutch and Por- 
The South Weſt Baſſilore, F tuguele 
Coaſt of Indin, ' 1 Diamond Mines 
| uſually called Decan, or Vijt- >4 
the Coaſt of | apr — — | Carter, Engliſh 
Malabar. | We Portugueſe _ 


; 
| 
9 


R ajapore, F rench 
Dabal, Englith 
Dundee, p 0 
| Shoule, ortugueſe 


Boakey Ile and Town, Engliſh 
Laſſaim p Portugueſe | 


( Salſeite 
Grand 
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Provinces. * 


Grand Diviſions. 


Cana, or ] Daman, . 


Chief Towns. 


5 ee, at, E Lon. 72. N. Lat 
The South Weſt | | 21—30. 
Coalt of India, uſu- Sayalley 


ally called the Coaſt 


0 3 Baratk, English and Dutch 
of Malabar. 


[- | Amadab at 
| | Combaya 
| ) L Diu, Portugueſe. 


The North Eaſt 
Diviſion of India, 
containing the Pro- 


1 
* i 
FT Proper I Calicula, French 


| Fert IT liam,” 


Hucgly, —— f Englifh 


Dacca, 


Malda, Engliſh and Dutch 
| Chatigan 


inces of Bengal, on | [ 
* 8 „ Caſſumbazar 


the Mouths of the 8 
Ganges, and thoſe of 7%, 
| 7 eſuat 


| Nanoracut 


| Rujapour 


Fatna 
Nec tal 


_ Gor 


J Cee 
= Fejjelmere 
| | Tata 


the Mountains of 1 
Navgracut. Mb 
G ens 
Lean, LKotas. 
| | Horet 
1 Feſſelmere 
5 The North Weſt oe or Sinda 
Diviſion on the Fron- 


Bucknar 
tiers of Perſin, ma\ 
bn the River Indus. Multan 


Buckhnor 


| Multan 


Haican © — ä ' ' Haican 
[ Cabul — ) Cabul. 
( Candiſh — 1 ſ Meili hour : 
Berar — — Berar 
Chitor — — Chitor 
Ratip yr  — Ruti rar 
Aar ar — — Narwar 
Gualeor Ho Cuanicor 
The Middle Divi- Aera ET 
on... 1 Deth EA 14; Dub k Lon 70 


Labor, or Peacah —: 


Hendon — 
C: bini ere 


Derivation of the Name. 


N. Lat. 28, 
Lahoo 


1 7 dead; wons 


— . ( Aiſiuie re 
Fe: H¹,,νur — 
E 1/me, JE Pant * 


] Fengnglur 


A. [mer 


Ihe Name of India was probably deriver 


tom the River Indlus, oe weltern Boundary of this Conntry, and was 


ſituated between the Rivers In ann Genes ; 


(12G at ii 72855 the Na- 


tives give it the Name 0! 2 an, Or the 55 fire ot the “ 71641 i) Jiu. 


the preſent Princes acriving their Ped! Fre 


Mogul Tartar, | 
r 


rom Tore ure, the gieut 


The 


— — —„— 
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Ihe name of India alſo is given by the Europeans to all thoſe Com: 
tries which lie between the River CGanves and Ching. 


Mountains.) The cher | Mounteins are thoſe ©. Caucaſus, on the 
North, which divide 1a from 12 Tartary 3 thole of Ne aul, 
which divide Ina ige from the Tar Felt 88 J Pt, vet; and the Mountains of 
Plagatc, v. non run 1 aln: olt the w hole Len gth of Rule, from North to 


the ucllern! Lonleon, : oh Pain 8 beginning a ; Month — on the 


i ders.] Ihe chief Rivers 2 are, Abe hu lus, which, riſing in the 
northera Mountains, runs South, and 4 falls 3 into the Indian Occan, by 
ſeceral Channels, below Tala; recei\ ing in its Paſſage the River tt: 
, ſuppoled to be the ancient Hydaſpes. 

The Georges, which fiüng in the ſame northern Mountains, run 
South: Laſt, and falls i into the Yay of Bengal by feveral Channels. 

Ihe Fe which runs [rom North to South by Delly r 1d 
Agra, and falls into the Canges. 

Ihe Guenga, which riling | in the Palnmate Mountains, runs from 
Welt to Eaſt, and falls into the Bay ol Le wal, | 

6. The Coriſting, which fites alſo in the Palapate Mountains, 3, ae 
running Eaſt, falls likewile 1 into the > Pay Ct ' Bengal, 


Seas, Bays, and Capes: Ihe aun Ocean; the Bay of Porrol 
the Gulph of Can abuy, 4 3 the Strait Of Tse Cape Comorin, allt. 


Diu. 
Air.) This Country, comprehenilins 33 Degrees of Latitude, ci 


from 7 Degiees to 40 Degrees, patics through a great many Climaite:, 


and conſeavently the Air is diſtetent in the ſouthern Provinces hein 
What it is in the northern: The northern und midland Provinces 25 
dia enjoy a line, lcrene, temperate Air, while thoſe in the South! 
parched with Ren ſome Months toe Year, particularly i in Ai _ 
May, when the hot Winds blow for two or three Hours in the N! Goin: 
with a icorching Heat, coming over a long Tract oi burning Sand los 
ſcveral hundred | Miles: But then about TH the Wind blows from the 
Sea. in thc oppoſite Direction, and re! ches the Country with cooling 
Breezes; for the ind alters every twelve Hours here, blowing of! 


the N from Midnight til! alot Nov 1, and from the Sea the othe; 


twelve Hours: Bui this mult he underiicod to be on or near the Shore, 

for at a Diſtance the Monſvons prevail, vw hich blow fix Months in on: 
Direction, and the other ſix Months in the oppoſite Direction, and they 
ſhitt about the Equinoxes, when the Storms are fo violent chat no Ship 3 


can live upon the Coatt. 


Produce.) Their principal Fruit Trees are the Palm, Cocoa nut, 
Tamatind, Guava, Mango, Plantain, Pine— apple, Orange, Lemon, 
Pomegranate, and the Melon; theſe they have in the greatelt Pertec- 
tion. Ihe Covatry allo produces Rice, \\ heat, Pepper , and a great 
Variety of Carden Stuff. 


C 
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Arimal;.] The Animals of this Country are Elephants Camels, 
Horſes, Oxen, Buffaloes, Sheep. Deer, Lions, Tvgers, and al! Man- 


ner of wild Beaſts and Game ; and there is great Flenty of Filth and 


Fowl. 

There are alſo Serpents, Scorpions, KMuſguetos, Locuſts, and ſhi- 
ning Flies, which appear like Stars upon Trees in the Night. Mon— 
kies abound and are adored here. 


Manuſactures and Traffic.) The MannſaQures of India are chiefly 
Muſlin, Calicoe, and Silk. They have ſome Merchant Ships of their 


own, and traflic with the Countries bordering upon India, and particu- 


larly with Per; but the Europenns uſually take off moſt of their Nia— 
nufactures, and pay ſiiver for them. Great Part ot the Silrer that js 
brought from {merica, is carried to the Eaf? Indies by the Merchants 
of every European Nation; and as-they have the ficheſt Diamond 
Mines in the World here, 90 Country abounds in Wea alth more than 
this, as Loni Kan expcrienced when he plundered Deliy, the Capital. 


Conſiitntion. ] The Mogul | is an abſojute Prince, and ki; Crown he- 
reditary, or rather he aſſigns the greateſt Part oi his Lmpi:e to his eldeſt 
Son, and divides the reſidue among his younger Sons: but they all 
uluaily aſpire to the Father's Throne upon his Death, and fight it out 

il there is but one Jeſt. A Prince of the Royal Family mu be an Em- 


peror or nothing; the reigning Prince ſeidom tutfers anezr Relation to. 
Ive. In F er lin, tis oblerved, they only put out the Eyes or ail fucl 


Princes as they apprehend may be their Rivals, 


Stile of the Mogul.) The Emperor or Great Mogul aſſumes ſome 


grand Title on his Advancement to the Throne; The Conguernr of 


the World ; The Ornament of the iT hrauc, &c. but be 5 Is never crowd. 


His Sens.] The Emperors Sons have the Title of Sultans, and their 
Daughters of Sultanas, and their Vicerovs of Provinces are ſtiled N..- 
bobs. 


Nobility.) The next in Degree, which may be eſteemed their 
Nobility, are ſtiled Char, or Cave, as it 18 pronounced, and are di 


tinguiſhed by the Names they receive on their Advancement ; as 


Alaph Chan, the rich Lord; Chan Chanz, Lord of Lords; and 0 ht: 
Phyſician, the Mogul gave the Name of Mechrib Cha, or Lo: of bt: 
Health. 

Ihe great Military Ofticers are called Omralu, and it they have een 
Generals of Armies they are ſtile Mirgaàs. 

As to the Pagan Princes, tributary to the Mogul, theſe are called 


Rajas. The moſt honourable Caſt or Tribe of the Pagans, are their. 


Pramins, or Prieſts: The ſecond is that of the Rajaf , or Refabat:s R 
being the military I ribe. There are no lets than fivty ' agan Tribes, 
mat will not eat or intermerty with a Perſon of a different Tribe. 
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The Mogul ſuffers the Pagan Rajas and Nobility to inhetit the 119. 
nout and Kitates of their Anceſtors ; but there is no ſuch T hing as he- 
revitarv Honours or Eſtates among the Meooriſh or Mabiometan Nobinty 


and great Officers. When theſe die, all their Eſtates, real and perſonal, 
are ſeized by the Sovereign, as in Turkey. 


Forces.) The Forces of the Mogul are computed to amount to 
300,090 Horſe, of his Monouls or white Subjects. who are uſually de. 
nominated MAdcors in fadie, beſides the Forces of the Rajas, or black 
Princes, which may amount to as many mate; and thele mount the 
Mogul's Guard irequently with tv enty tl ouſan- i Men by Lung; they 
are moſt of them Foot; and when the Mogul attacks any of the un— 
ſubdued Rajas in the Defiles and Pailes of the Mountains, 
uſe of the Najuputes in the Service of the black Princes. 


Revenues.] The Revenue of the Mogul are computed 2t * ty 


Millions Sterling, fer Aur. artling from the Duties on Merchar ndize, 
Trade, and the Labour of the Veoplc ; but chifly trom the Pretent 


FC! 1 
of the great Men, and the Revenues of the num tous Provinces, Cvtry 
Viceroy, or Nabob, and Governor, being oh 1,20 10 tranſmit to Cour 

a Kind of Tribute annually from evoty jioince ; The Raju, 


black Princes under the Dominion of the Me; zul, pay him annual Ii. 
bute alto. | 


Perſuns.] As there are Varic ty of Climates, fo there is a a great Vs. 
ricty of Inhabitants 200 Complc ron, in this extenſive Country, 3 VIZ 
Black, White, and 1awney. In * North of India, u heile the I 
or Monguls Chiefly reſide, the People ale white, 


The Blacks have long, ſhining, black Hair, and fine 8 
at all like the (ruiney backs 

Towards the South, quite through the Middle of fata, they are 
as black as ſet; and on the Coaſt they are of a tawney or Olive Com. 


ple: ion; and there is a mixed Reed of all thele compounded together 


Habits.) The Habits of all are a Veſt, girt about with a Saſh, and 


a Ll urbaat on their Heads; thoſe of the Moguls, or Mahometans much. 


larger than thoſe of the Blacks. The common Men! in the South g0 
naked. 


he makes 


601 


The Women Rn a whole 8 of Muflin or Callicoe tied abou: 
their Waiſt, and thrown over their Breaſts and Shoulders, like a broad 
belt: Their Hair is dreſſed with Abundance of glittering '[ rinket: 
"I hev wear Bracelets on their Arms and Legs, Rings on their Finger 
and Joes, a Jewel in their Noſe, which talls upon the Lip, and Ven 
dents in their Ears; and the Men allo wear Bracelets on their Arms, 0 
Cold, if they can afford it; it not, of ſome other Metal, and perhap 
Glaſs ; and every Man of any Faſhion wears a Crice, or Dagger, in hi. 


Saſh. 


Genius and Temper.) They ate a wonderful ingenious People. 
hotpitable and bcnevolent. There is but one Catt or Tribe tha: 


mak: 


- A 
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make Fighting their Profe:Tion, and theſe are very brave, but undiſ- 
ciplined ; they are called Ruyjaputes, the Guards or ſtanding Forces of 
the Rajas, the ancient Sover cigns ol the Cuuniry, As for the reſt, they 
are the moſt inoffenſive People in the Wa1Jd, and would not be guilty 
of atlaulting another, orot any R Genes u upon any Account whatever. 


Salutations | The Indians alu! te their Friends by liſting their . 
Hand, and ſometimes both, to their Heads:; and to a great Man they 


bow al moſt to the 8 to their N they fall down flat upon 


their Faces, etpectaily wacre they have offended, or are in Diſgrace. 
Upon a Vilit, the Perſon viſited does not move to mect his Friend, 
but entreats the Viiiter to fit down by lum on the Carpet, and the 


Betel and Arck-nut is brought him to chew, as ſome Pech! ble do To- 


becco. They are very reſerved, and ſeldom talk aloud, or very {att ; 
and they lometmes play at Chet> or Cards for Triftes. 


Re At FTeſtivals the dancing Girls are ſent for, and the; 
frequently act Plays by Porch light. 

There ate poor People in In that carry about Serpents in covered 
Baſk-1:, and, upon their ſinging, and playing upon very bad Inftiru- 
ments, the Serpents will get up and dance. lawking. Hunting. 
Fiſhing, and other rural Sports alto are practiſed here : And the Court 


i- ſometimes entertained with the Fights of Elephants, Lions, and other 


* 11d Beatts. 


Ford The Food of the ih and Bones Tribes i is Rice. Roots, 
Herbs, or Fruit. "i hey eat nothing that has Life, holding the Doc- 
trine ol ['rantin; 8 The other Pagans eat almoſt every Kind 
of Fleſh, Ii, and Fowl, 2$cept Beet, which they refrain from, the 


Bull being one of their 8297 but their grand Diſh is Filo, conſiding 


ot boiled Rice, and Howls or Mufton. 
Ihe Mears. or Hlubimt ans, cat every Thing almoſt but Swine's Fleſh ; 


het iew of the Pavdis Or Haute drink any other e than Wa- 


ter: Some of the Pugdus, indeed, drink Palm— Vine, the 1: Liquor ol the 
Cocua-nut, or Loddy, which is drawn from the Cocoa-nut Lee. 


A 7 1 
Meorriazes.) 11 he 2 Alaciiages of the In Idolaters are made by their 
Parents woven the Pues we (hills: which are iciemmzed with crea 


\ 


Splendor whe: n they come oi Age to cohabit; and rho? the Huld. and 


can't re ue his Wie, ae may babe another; and entertain as many 


„ a3 he plenſes; and if his fit wite murmur at it, he may re- 
i\uce hec to the Condition via Slate; but in ſome Provinces on the 
Aulus, Coaſt, "tis aid a Woman is allowed three Huſbands, who 
contribute joratly to the Malntenapce of the Itſue A Woman brings no 
her Foftune than her Cloaths and Ornaments, and two or three Fe- 


ine Slaves ; and the Father di the Bridegroom advances a Sum ot 


2ncy oiicn to the Bude s Fri ends, ſo that me is in a manner pur- 
lcd 


F f z Fuuc r. 


OY 
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Funerals.) The Pagans of India burn their Dead, and are va [ly cx. | 
penſive in the Perfumes they throw into the F uncral Pile. 


Travelling.) Here are no Horſes fit for the Saddle or Coach, only 

a very ſmall Breed. The Indiau Cavalry conſiſts of Horſes brought 
out of Perſia or Tartary, at an exceſſive Price. Camels and Oxen 
are their Beaſts of Burthen, and their Oxen will carry a Man very wel! 
a good round Trot ; but the uſual Way of Travelling is in a Palan- 
quin, or Couch, covered with a bending Canopy, and carricd by tour 
Wen that will trot along, Morning and Evening, forty Miles a Day; 
and of ere NY ten are hired, ho carry the Pala 2NGuin by Turns, 
101 wats: Time. 


Curt ff ies]. Among the Curioſities al the Hither ts: the Pia 


mond Mincs in the Kin: dom Golconda are not the leatt ; there ale 50 
Nlires in the Vorld that EQUA N in the Goodnets or Size of tlie 


Liswondds; except thole latoly ditcovered in 9 and the Water of 
thele is not comparable to thole of Golconda, 

{he Hofpitals the Bauians endow fur lick . lame Animals is ann- 
ther Curio 196 : 

The Movul s Camp alſo is a great Curioſity, for he lives in the Field 
uring the fair Seaton, which lalls four or five Months, when, befides 
the rulitary Nien, winch amount to above one hundred thoutand, 
ho carry their Waves and amities with them, he is attended by mo 
oi the gieat Men in the Empire, and foilowed by all Manner of Mer- 
chants and 1 radelmen from the capital Cities, amounting in the Vho.c 
to upwards of a Million of People; and with theſe he makes a Tout 
of a thouſand Miles every Year, through ſome Part of his e ne, 
and h:ars the Complaints of the meaneit of Eis Subjects, it they hap- 
pen to be opprefted by his Nabobs (Viceroys) or Governors. 

There i: a Caravan of ten thouiand Camels and Oxten that contcant- 
17 attend the C amp, and bring in Proritions from every Part of he 
Country. lhe Commander of "this Caravan is ſtyled a Vrince, ani! 
reſted with great Power, as he 1s to ſurniſh the Court and Camp with 
Proviiens. | | | 

This Camp is at lcaſt twenty Miles in Circumference : They encamp 
u round Form; tn. e Mozul's Leut, and thoſe of his Women, ae 
vil an Eminence in ne Addie, and ſeparated from the ſeſt by a high 
8 KITE 1 or Incloſure. B.vond this are the N e e Bay 


copie of Diftinction in another C. cle, oi the felt f: eee d in Cheler, 
accord: 8 to Lie (2 ait 3 the TIT cor 4 People be 0 ing ne. Tei. tine Ou 
ide or dhe Camp. - or muit we ſorget the Amtes in the land ot 


C.anorin or Lalletie, The polite 0 Baade „ Which all W'iiters take Notice ot; 
particviarly an ancient Ieniple cut out of a Rock, and aicended by : 
vaſt Number of St £p3 Cut Cut of the fame Kock; the Roof is ach- 
ed, tne Door and Columns grand: It conſids of three Illes, Part o. 
them covered by a Cupola : It i: repleniſhed with ſuch Images as. 1h: 
Folia: till worhig. Ia another mall Hand near this, there is the Pi- 
8 ot an Elephant cut cut of the Kock, 25 big 23 the Luc, from 
y.nce the Ifand is called K. Z Euu⁰.t 
Luut. 
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Language. ] Peſides the Bramru L angugge. theie ate le 27; wipes 
and Jentee 10ngues which are mot ce mani ken by the Pegng 
the one upon the Malabar Caaſt, and the other on the COH of C- 
mandel ; but no Language is more univei fel undertund on the Contts, 
and in the trading Towns, than the Por ton, which is the fenen 
Franca of that P art of the Worl: 1: but this is mined with em, Jucliuu 
Words, and not ſpoken in that Purity as in %, IU he Pagans 
generally write on the Cocoa-nut or Pa Im tice Jeaver, wich an lron 
Stile or Bodkin. 
A Specimen of the Brno: or Jentoe 1 angunge, in their Pater-no, 25 

ſollows : 
| Bappa hita, jane 2 de fur PA; nimm nun Ja a bir „1; 10 almnu 
nendarung; handhatimou menj adi dle bem?" leptertf de urg; 1 ita 
terri ſa bark. hari membrikan kita fat "art 1%; 1% mall 1 * anmpunla pads 
Lita dooſa kita, feperti kata ber 5 prnikan „ «pa berja's 2 2 6 : 
djang-an an hentar kita ahi 555 hakan ; telapt li pal. 7 kits dart Jang 
dijakat ; karna moupun ja rad; at dann hawnoas fahan daun ber beſjaran 
ampey kakbal. Amen. 

A Specimen of the Maluliar 1 anguage, in their Pat 7 1er. 

| Paramandalang peliile iruſici1 a wel pr gabe; unmuch 1a num H 

chilka padda adlaga; umm̃ ij va!ſc! hijum evara.; tu amiliefta ſittum 
e mer ile [cheja pacun apole fumijtlejum febe '4 cad va a ad; an- 
ranrulla engel ' opprm enpellukku inaud.rum ; enpcl cata cara = in . 
_ forukhuma polle irum engel caclingelei . lnlu forum ; earolei If 2 225 
nejile piratbe ſchija digum; anoli tin meijile nin enge: i Lorſebitia hallurs s 
adedndal rat/chiammun felummum mavi menjum unmanie euncncth 
kumanda firunbua. Amen. By 

Religion.] The Monguls and Moors, and the Deſcendante of the 
Arabs, are all Mahometans, of the Sect of Omar, being the fame with 
that of Turkey, and therefore needs no further Defeription. 

The Blacks are all Pagans, of whom they reckon up three or four 
Score (ſeveral Calls or Tribes that will never intermarry, or fo much 
as eat with another, or with the Feop!e of any other Nalion or Re- 

ligion. | 

The moſt honovrable of rhe Tribes is that of the Bromins, Euo- 
ceſſors of the ancient Bracbaitus, ho are their Prięſts; the next. ate 


the Rajaputes, or military Mien; and the third the BA⁰ads or Cνπνννενt 
a Sect that never eat Fleſn, or drink ee Liquor ; and apps . 
themſelves chicfly to Irade, are ſome ot the richeſt Merchants in the 
World. 


And the Sect that abſtains from u Mat W „ tis ſaid, docs it that no 
Creatures may be ſtifled by their muival wmbraccs. | 

Coins.) The Coins we meet with in this Countt 3 the Pice or 
Caſh, which are of Copper, and about the Value of a Half penny; 
Fanams, a Silver ny of the Value of Threepence; the Rovupee, 
another Silver Coin, two Shüliags, an: Three pence; the Gold 
Mor or Roupce, wi ch is about the Value of fourteen Silver Rou— 
bees; anda Pagoda, io called from having the Figure of a Pagoda 
ttamped upon it, is of the Value of nmn- Seine The Jatt are 


coincd chic by the Rajas, Or petty Princes; they are flat on one 
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Side, and the other is convex. The Gold and Silver Coins are fine: 
here than in any other Country. Foreign Coins alſo are current inthi: 
aces | 
Rewvolntions and memorable Events. 
ND 7.4 was probably firſt peopled from Perfia, that Kingdom be. 
J ing contiguous to it, and in the Way of Mc{potamia, where it 
ſeems to be agreed the Deſcendants of Noah firit ſertled after the L loud, 
But, whoever were the firſt Inhabitants, the Liliioians next poſſeſled 
the Southern Diviſion of the Peninſula, as is evident trom their Poſte. 
rity ſtill remaining there, not a white Man, orof any other Complexion 
but Blacks, poſſeſſing any Part of that Country ; and that they cane 
from Ethiopia 1s eviuent, not only trom their Complexion, but from 
their long Hair and regular Features, very different from the Gui 
Blacks. A further Evidence of their being the Deſcendants of the 
Ethiopians, is, that the Qucen of She bu, or E1hiopia, made Þ:icients to 
Solumom of the fine Spices which only grow in India, and were fetched 
from thete Colonies o Eton: plani ed here. If it be objected, tha: 
the People or this Country might be originally black, that is not likely, 
becaule none of the Natives of the other Pai ts of l[udia are black 
though they lic much nearer the Laustor. 
Ihe next People that poſſeſſed thete Shores were the Hral iant, tor al! 
he C oaſt almott was lubjcct to Arabian ur NMubometan Princes 3, Wien 
= Pertugnefe arrived hete in 180 and thete had probably diſpoſſel. 
ed the E:hio;tens, and driven them up into the Midland Country, wheic 
they ſtill inhab:r. | 
Abe next People that inraded India were te Mann Tara s, 
under Tamerianc, about the Year 1400, who fixed his third Son J. 
rachu, in the North of India and Ferjta + But the Southern Peniniula 
of India was nut reduced under the Obedience of the Megul Princes 
until the Reign of Aurenzzeve, who began his Reign about the Yeu; 
1657. —He had ſcen ſome of the large Diamonds that were dug in the 
Niincs of Golconda, Which induced hin 21 tO invade that King's Domi- 
nions and afterwards the Territories of the reſt of the Arobian Piinces 
2 Indie, and made ay entire Conqueit of all the open Country as lar 
Cape Comnr:n, the moſt Southern Promontory of India. But tho 
Mid: and Country | being very mountainous and woody, and ſubject to 
feveral Ethiopian Princes called R=. the Moguls could never reduc 
all theſe ; ſome of them preierve their Independency to this Day, and 
acknowledge no Fupefior. Auren che was upon the Throne w hen the 
Writer ot theſe Sheers was in India: Ele lived to the Year 170%, ane 
was near a hundied when lie died: He never eat any Fleſh-Mcat, ci 
talled ſtrong Drink. 

The preſent Great M.gul is a Great Grandin of Aurcug g he's. 11 
was made Priſoner by Koi Kan, and obliged ro cede the North-VV cit 
Provinces of Iulia to the Crown of Perſia, to obtain his Liberty: An. 
Rouli Kan, having amailed a prodigious "I 'reature in India, loſt aue 
Half of it in pat ling the River Idas, the Veſſels which had it on Boar 
being driven down the Erd into the Ocean, by the Wiolencc of 13% 
Menioons, vhich ſhifted at that Tin, 
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Situation = Extent. 


Tet, 1 . 
Between and E. Lon. 2000 Miles in Length. 
109 : . 
| | ns Being } 5 
Between and SN. Lat. | 1000 Miles in Breadth. 
30 | . | 


| Poundaries,) TY OUNDED by Tartary on the North; hy China 
and the (Hincſiun dea on the Laſt; by tho fame 8 
* the Straits of Malucta on the South and by the Bay ol Bengal and 
the Hither India on the Welt. | | 


Grand Diviſions. Subdiviſions. - Chief Towns. 
On the North- ( Acham Chamdara. 
Veſt — Ava OO —— Ava. 
Hratan ) ( Aracan 
{Peru Feu, E. Lon. y. N. 
Lat. 17.30. 


| | 1 Martaban 
On the South- & Sram 
> 


! Marian 

94 Siam, L. Lon. 101. N. 

„ 

| Malacca | | Malacca, I. Lon. 101. 

{ . e Lat. 2230. 
Tonquin W [ 2 OT Keccio, by 


— 


On the North- 
Laſt ——- 


Lon. 105. N. Lat. 
2230. 


L Lanchavg.. 
On the South- B chin 9 — e | Tons, 
Laſt 3 ambodia  CAMUUUA. 


(hiamta — Padram. ee. 
Mountains.) Mountains run from North to South the whale Length | MINER 
of the Country almoſt ; but near the Sea are low Lands, annvaily over- e 
flowed in the rainy Seaſon, which laſts hail the Year at lealt in the | n 
Southern Provinces. e 


Rivers. Their chief Rivers are thoſe, 1 Of Dumea in . 15 
which runs from North to South, and falls into the C hintſiun Sea, pal- I | 
ing by Kerio the Capital. 2. Ihe River AMecon, which runs from North | $ 
to South through Lass and Cambodia, and lalls by two Channels into Neid 
the Chine/ran Sea. 3. Menan, Which runs from North to South through | e 
diam, and falls into the bay of Siam. 4. The River Axa, which join- | 
ing that of Peg, falls into the Bay of Bengal. 


Bays and Straits. The Bays of Bengal, Sam, and Cochin China. 


The Straits of Malacca and Cincupera. The 8 Promontorics of Siam, 
Romana and Laus 4 — | 


Air.] 


— —— —— 2 — — 


* 
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Hin,] Tn the North of this Country the Air is dty and neat; 
bu: the ſouthern Provinces being very hot, and mot, efpocinily their 
V'ates: and Lowlands near the Yea and the Ki. ers, are not 1 e 
ful; and ver here the build moſt of their Towns bei IHAHufes ſtand- 
ing upon high Pülats to ſecute them from the Fl oods, duiny video 
Seaton they have n COMME nication with one angtler but by | * 
and fuch Storms o Wind, Thunder, and Lightn ing. 11. „ ppen aανν, ho 


? 
4 


J quinoxes, on the ſatititg of the Manſaons, as are icidom ſeen in 16:1; 

Part of the World. Ihe Ycar is net Jivided 1 into Winter and Sumer 

as with us, but into the wet and dry Scatons, or into the cat ter, 474 

weiteriy Amſoons, which lem is ſome _ ICS app!“ oa 15 then porioduu 

WI nas, and fometimes to the wet and diy Weather. I Pere are 
an Land Bieozes new the Con which itt every twelve Hou, 
the Either india, when the LOMmLy Weather cealc<. 


A'ame.| "The Inhabitants of the Southern Divitea oi this Penny, 


ae uſually called Malays trom the Country ol Malu cdi. 


Sort and Produce.) The Animals and © Togticz of iam at- the fam 

in the Peninſula of the Ilither Zo, en ly ey abound much mor: 
1 1 dephants, end the Count ty is 0% Tor fon <7 in the Way Salon. 
Tk moſt fruitful Lands are made 10 ay the earth that is waste dg2'n 
rom the Mountains, and the Mud and Slime the Vicod his] behind 
when it retires. 


* 
1 
CS. + 


Soul and Produce of Tonquin. ] J The Soil of 7. {ongu1/1 has been ta- 
dually iotmed by the Mud, whi ch the River leaves behind, and makes 
the Larth excceding ſiuiiſul as far as it extends, All the higher 

Grounds are dried and burnt up by the Sun, ſoon after the Rains 2 are 
over; and though lome of tucir Lands are naturally fruitiul, yet they 


are ſo tubject to Drought, Inſecte, and other incunveniencies, that 


they are fometimes deprived. of their Hlarveſt in the Uplands ſeveral 


* 


cal Diken ers. 

Upon the Land which the Inundation does not rench, they e 
times low Wheat, and water it like a Garden, by little Change! cut 
119440 the Fields. The Coins of din and Riuiacca, and tho to | 
C.5ira ale current in 7onguin and Cochin China. 


Produce and Mannſi: #tres of Lonquin.]] The Country of Tonquin 
produce 3 great Quantities of Silk, ſuch as Pelon gs, Sooſees, Hawkins, 
reniatcue;, and Gawle ; the belongs and Gaufe are ſometimes plain, 
and ioinetimes flowered. They make alto ſeveral other Sorts of bilk, 
but thete ate chiefly bought up by the Znglifh and Dutch. 

{he Lacancred Ware bs another great Manufacture in this King- 
dam, and eſtecmed the bet in the V. 0:1d next to that of China an 4 
Toapan and the Lilference Ez ween the one and the other is not fo 
uch in the Paint and Varniil: as in the- ood, which is much better 
14 JP than here. 

Ihe Lactiuet [oaſor 7 S upon to be very unw I; oliome ſrom 
a pollonuvus Qu2lity which is ſaid to be in the Lacquer, making the 
| \'\ (rien 


| NT 


1 ears together, and ſuch Years arc generally ſucceeded with peſtiien- 
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workmen break out in great Blotchcs and Boils: From hence alſo ate 


brought Turpentine, Muſt, Rhubarb, and feveral other Drugs. In 
this Count ry alſo may be had Ligna m Alges. 

Though TO be Full. of nk, ry ſeldom apply themſelves to 
work it till the 8 hipping arrive; the Pe ople are kept to miieratly poor, 
by the great Lords to u hom the Lands he long, and whoſe Vaſtuls they 
are „chat they have not Money to purchaſe Minicrials; and theretore 
Horeren Merchs nts ate forced t to advance them lone, „ 08 wait leve- 
ral Months th their Goods are wrought. | | 

The People of Twnuin and Colbiu Ching, «bid helle under the ſame 
Parallel u ith thoſe of Siam, are of the like 8. ature and Compiexion; 
their Habits, bhoverer, ate different. The Teure and the Irnab- 
tants of Cochin Ching, wear a long Vown, witic u i bound abort them 


wich a: Saſh; and the Sexes are Icarce dit ſinguim ble by their (arb; 


the Quality uſually wear Silk; *; but they never think themſelves finer 
than in LIV Brozd-cloth, either red or green; and haes ; Cork on 
the ſame Stuff with their Gowns, Interior People and Soldier; gene- 
rally wear Cotton-cloth, dyed of a dark Colour. Poor 1 "onple go 
bare-headed, except in the rainy Seaſons, when they wear flint broad- 
brimed Hats, made of Reeds, or Palm-Lesves „ they fit ctotszlegged 
after the Manner of the Same, and other Aiutics, and have Ccue hen 
or benches, cocered with nns 5 round the Rooms where they en- 
tertain their Friends. 

Theſe People are excellent Mechanics, ood wiglrty fair De: 2lers, 
aot given to 1 ricking and Cheating like the Cinefe., | 


Traffic | The King cngrofies nol Part of the Trade of the Kin-- 
dom to himſeli, and even deſcends 19 (oil Goods by Retail in Su, 
by his Factors. He ſometimes alio agrees with the Otch to ſeil the: 
the Skins and Furs the Country affords, at a certain Price; aud 
e e his Subjects are obliged to fell them to him firſt, at his Con 
Price. | 


Trafſick at Malacca] The principal Trade of the Froli/b; in ti: 


Country. is driven at the Port of Haien, in the Poatlotiiun o ti s5 
Butch Hither the Enoliſ tend two or thiee Chaney Shing wont 


!rom the Cozi: of Corom: ne and Bay GF Hen ol, with. CoBegyos: ilar 


Mixs, Opium, Sc. and ma the prot! able Returns in Canzs, Ratte 


Benjamin, Long-Vepper, Sugar— Landy, Sapan- Wood, Ind onen 
Cold may be had at à rea- onable Rate. Burthis js a ie . l 


by the Datch, and coricd on by the Connivauce of: Ho Colle 
Council, and Ana and is obſcrved; that che Na giitfates and 115 


ipal Officers! the Datch Scttlewents y Lei: i moe: CO] 74115 „ 


* — 


Relations of ho ho compole the State, and ſent NN 033: 1 


their Fortunes, will deal almot with any People to eurc tio, 
Famili ies, notwirnbanding the Prohit ion ö Ike Comodo. 
everal Travellers rel: ate, tis Cloves 944 Nuttuc hs gn kee; 


25 2 52 5 * , f 
whereas Cioves ate the e And „ 


only, and N utmegs and Mace of-tTe n n | 
ft thouland iis Lott Cl "Melalcd; Duc 2 7-4 Do 
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teignors meet wi ith theſe Snices at Malutcu, which they may PoChale 
of The Dui bh Gor ernors and Cincets, who make litile Scruple ot cheat, 
ing their Matters 


Confiitution in Tonqrin an! Cochin Chinz.] "The Conſtitution of 
the Government of 7 opium is very particular. The King cujovs one 
the Name, and the Pee. Miniſter, or Vice oy, has all the Pow, , 
nd. to him all Peop.c make their Court, 1 he King i is 2 Kind of 

Priſoner of State, and brought out oi his Caſtle once a Year to te- 
etive the Homage of his People: and the Prime Miniſter declares, he 
takes the Adminiſtration of the Government upon hiraſelf, only to eaſe 
his Prince of the Trouble, and that he way enjoy his Pleaſure with: Out 
Laterruption or Reſttaint; and thus it has been for an hundred Years 
and upw ards, the Ring's Son has [lucceedec! to the Name, and ith 
Son of the Minitter to the Þ 8 Ine King of Tor 17 WAS tor: 
King of Cec/in Crina, and all the Faſt Side of the (further Penind. Foe 
of India, and uſed to appoint a Viceroy in each Kingdo m; but both 
of them uturped the dow eicign Power, and ſet up for th emiclecs at the 
tame Lime, c poly the Viceroy of Touguiz ſuffered his Soveicion to re- 
tain his Tide, and geretns in his Name, as was the Caſe formerly in 
France. Ihe people are eaſily cajoled with Names; it there be ba: 
the Name of a King or a Farliament Icit, they ſeldom conſider the rea! 
Alterations that have been made in their Conſtitution. The preſent 
French King is delcended from an Uſurper, and their Parliaments are 
no more than Jools cf his Power; and had Cromwe!! ailumed the 
Name and Title of a King, it is highly probable his. Poſterity micht 
Eve enjoyed this Crown, with as an unlimited Ae as the De- 
zceudants of Hugb Cauput do in France. 


Government of Malacca] As to ** "alrcca, the Southern Part of this 
Peninſula, the Dutch arc entirely Rlauers and Sovcreigns of it, being 
poſſeſſed of the City of Malacta the Capital, and teveral other Scttle- 
ments on the Coaſt; and here they uiuvaily have a Squadron of Mien 
ei War, which commands the Coaſts of both the Hither and Further 
India, and the Straits of Malacca, through which none can paſs, with 
out their Leave, into the Coinefan Sea; and they actually make tho 
Poriugucſe pay Toll for paſſing wn from whom they took the City 
of Malacca. | | 


Farces of Siam.) The Kino s Forces are as numerous as his Subjects: 
He commands the Service of both in Peace and War, the chiel 
Ditength ot their Armies is in their Elephants, of which they maintain 
ſcveral Hundreds trained up to War. 


Reverues.] hs Revenues ariſe from the Lands of the Crown and a 
Fent that is paid him in Kind out of all the Lande! 1 his Kingdom, 
2 mc! by ee ol almoſt everv Branch ot + rade; but he docs not 

eccive in Aleney above 6, οο- fer Annun. His Expences at th. 
zzme lime are very ſmall, as his Court and Armies are ont ain 
ep: of the] anche of the Crown, and he has the Service of his Subjects 
. lonthe n the : car without Wares, 


— 
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Perfons and Jlulits of the Stameſe.] The; are of a good Statute, ſcl- 
dom corpulent, of a tawney or Oise e Comp'e ian, not any of them 
black as in the Hither Peninſula, thongh they lie nearer the Equator; 
from whence 'tis evident, that it is not the Sun None which is the Oc- 
caſion of the black Complexion. I he Faces 0 both men and Women 
2re ſomewhat of the broadeſt, with high Check Bones, and ner Fore- 
heads ſuddenly contract and terminate in a Point, as well as their Chins: 
They have dark tmall Ey cs, not very brill, their Jaws hollow, large 
Mouths and thick pale Lips, and their Teeth died black; their Notes 
are ſhort, and round at the End, and their Ears large, which they ac- | 
count a Beauty; long Nails, groving an Inch or two beyond me | 


Fingers Ends, are looked upon allo as Ornaments ; they have thick | x. 
lank Hair, which both Men and Women cut io ſhort. that it reaches 1 ah 
no lower than their Ears, and the Women make ir ſtand up on their % 


Foreheads. The Men pull off their Beards by the Roots, inſtead of | 1 | 
ſhaving them, and do not leave fo much as Whikers; and tutier no een 
Hair en their Bodies below the Girdle. n 
The Habit of a Man of Quality is a Piece of Callicoe tied about his e 
Loins, which reaches down to his Knccs: this! calle? the Pur mne; he Li oF pe 
wears alſo a Muſlin Shirt, without Co lar or \ :iitbands. In Wi 8 
they wear a breadth of Stuff, or painted linen, over their Shoulders, 
like a Mantle. | . | 

The King wears a Cap in the Form of a Sugar loaf, ending with a 
Circle or Coronet of precious Stones about it ; a: +4 thote of his Othcers 
have Circles of Gold, Silver, or Vermilian gut, to aticinguith their 
Quality. 

The Women alſo wrap a Cloth or Pagne about their Middles, w bich 
hangs down to the Calf of their Legs; and they have another Cloth 
with which they cover their Broaits, and throw the Ends over their 
Shoulders; the reſt ot their Bodies they leave naxell, having no Shifts 
on, as the Men have, nor any Coverins bor their Hea d but their Hair. 
The common Teen go almoſt naked 


Women.} Wives are purchaſed here, and every Han ſteeps as many as 
he pleaſes. The Men are fo far from j-alouty, that thes will olfer their 
Wives and Daughters to Foreigners. The Putch Meorchants contract 
for temporary Wives in Toxguir, whom 22 ey make their Factors to by 


up Silk and other Goods in 28 Abſenge, and empioy the poor Manu- 
taQturers when they work cheapeft Many ot the Huch raiſe Eſtates | 
by the Tr: iffic of their Female. Factors, ho are oblerved to be very 0 


faithful, aud are allowed ſuch Pronts, that ther raite Fo tunes rhem- 
ſelves, and become Matches tor th. rroateft Lords in the Country, when 
their Dutch Huſbands have leit off tra-ing thicker, | 
Ihe Mandarins and Othcers of State, in the 3 uct of Tor 1QU1N, Are 
generally Lunuchs, who keep, however, great numbersot young Gicls 
to play wich, and will frequently recommend them to ine Europeaiz Wig 
Wade thither, i in Hopes of having Chili;cn bs Uh , . 


1 
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Gerins of the Si 3 The 5. tnt e have a ready and cleat Co: 
cep: ion, and their Reparte2s ate quick and ſmart; 3 Imitate ar 


7 188 


Thing at Sight, and in one Day Bore tolerable Workmen. 


. ers in Siam.] In Sia how are no particular Handicra. 
Trades, but every Man underftands ſomet hing of all. I Bey are 0 Wh 
and covrtecus, but timotons; they hase but little Curioſity or Inclizs. 
tion to alter thets I aivlons, and e Co not aumire the Cutioſities of Foreign 
Countries, as we do. 1 


Funucaticn.} Thoſe who have the Education of the Youth, teach 
them to cxprets all tac Modeſty and Submitlion imaginable toward 
thei: Supcrioss. | 


Diver fiens and Cuſfus] Their rural Sports are Fiſkins and Hunt. 
ing: „ bey act Comedie: ; by Loich-hoht, trom Len ing till Mornin . 
and they chew the Arck nut and the Betel-leaf, which ts a King 0 
Oblate, et etually: Ihey celebiate the reliival of the New Yet: 
hich with them beg ins the Middle of our Janoyy, lor ten or twen 
Vays {ucceinvely, u he there is a Ceſſati. of all Manner of Bufine: 
aud bey ſpend their Lime in Drinking and Gaming. The firſt « 5 
liftcenth of ev cr Moon allo are Holy dans; and their great Men ſole: 
ne their Birth dia; annual, when tacy are complimented by che! 
Relations and Friends. VVV | 


WR . he grœateſt e in this Penenſula of India: 
their Elephants of u Bien they have greater Numbers than in any oth« 
Patt of the World; many hundreds of them are tr:ined up to Ws 
heſe Animals do not come to thier ul! Growth til they are an hundtes 
Years old, and live ſeveral hundred Vears afterwards, and are certair!. 
the molt ſagacious and tractable Animais1n Nature. {here is a white 
Elephant in Siam that is almoſt adored, there not being another of ti 
Colour: They believe this E. lephant is animated by the Soul of ſome 
great Prinze, and for that Reaſon the Ring never rides upon him, an 
he is ſerved in Plate, and tre re <> as a Monarch; next to the white Lie- 
paant, the black ale. 0b in Eſteem. 

As the Siameſe have na Clocks or Watches bs what are brougu! 
izom [ne „hey in &* e uſe of a hollo Copper Ball, with a little Iich 
in it, 4 hich, being p put on the Top ola Tub of W. ater, lets in the \\ a-/ 
ter by JJegees, and finks when the Hour 1s out; this ſerves them in. 
lead of an Hour glatze; and as they have no Clocks, they give Notice 
oi the Howr by ſüriking with a Hammer on a great brazen Vale. 

\\nothe 7 Curioſity, we mect with here, is their puniſhing I xing as 
ſeverely as we do Perjury. 3 

ere tag we mest wit Trials hy Fire and Water Ordeal, like 115 
of our Ne an Auceitors, where fulncient I'roof 1 is wanting in a crin 
Profreutian, | 

Another ind of . ls ing P. ills, which the Prieſt admi— 
niet ty both Parties with tertible | mprecotions, and the Party, which 
KCCD! W201 i Dis Stomach Y ithout Vonuling, is adjudged innocent. 


A 
* : 
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An unjuſt Intruder and Poſſeſſor of Lands is deemed as criminal | s 
this Country as a Robber, and puniſhed as leverely, 


Funerals.) The Siamec/e burn their Dend, but the Tongrine/s bur 
them in their own Grounds, making a creat Feſtival lor all the Netgh- 
bourhood on the Occaiton.. 


Language] The Ma! ayan and 8 Hiameſe prevail « generally i in his Per;n- 


ſula, except in Tanquin. whi ch, adivinng to China, their Tongue teens 
to be a Dialect of the (. 


The Meleres Þ } der Hoker nagen kita, jane adla de ſurgn; namn's 
non fili Lerſulii; ralljiit:inu mendarang; fanhatimu menfadi oe bin 
feprrti de furga; roi fie derri la vari-bhuri membrikan kita {have 
ivila ; mealka Jer. umf tent fade Hi wtf: Rita, ſeperti kita Forming: - 
ara frat 2 Pers ſala kapoiia lila; ij antun bentar #ila lata, tua, 
tlatai lepalien Lit 41, finn djaket; hatia mi punfſa nada, nom 
kirwaſjavan, Gar Wy Fit ; / alar 1 fam} CO kitinul, al. Amt i). | | 

The Pater note: Gt n Pur 01419 * 2 ſour ven; thinu Je ns 85 
C "rt 7705 hay, Colm Fan 1111 to. "ies pin MATT, V 11 ooh hay Gi! ki FRY 
fie deb neup ling pru uit va Fain din f0.n5! Harlan; va barrio laub git G21 
Fas tune 1; pris T4101 #/ 1: . CO mY 54 2 5 Ji 0 7 1440. 4 * Feen kit Ns: 
$a has. f {ray lp 7:0 Conn Lap,” J. 11 Pie 22 6 1413 PO. men, 

Religion an Superſtition.) The People of Tormun, are Pagan, and 
among „ther Animals worthip the Llephant and toi e; und no People 
are more {upertiiuc us. hey are great Fretender.; to Aſtrology, and 
the black Art, an Chil rvers of Times and Seatong., lucky and valucky 
Days, as they give a Name to every Hour in the Day, caliiag one the 
Lion, another _ Dyer, the Third a Hort; nnd the Beat, which 
denominates tlie i [our chat any Perion us % be. 12 in, 13 al- 

vays avoided under an Apprehention, that that Beat will tame Jim 
prove {at2] to him. The Meeting a Woman aho on taciclicſt going, 
out in a Morning, is held ominous: "the ey will return back on lauch an 
Occaſion, and not ſtir out for leveral Hours. 


Religica of Siam.) As to hi Religion of the C dun: ry, they v orchig 
one ſupreme God, in every Kingdor: of the Further India, di Hering 
in little elſe but in the Form of the {mazes of tho lubaltern Deities, 
that are the Objects of their Idolatiy. Every Siameſe lempie has 113 
Convent of Friars annexed to it, and they have a propo; tionable Num- 
ber of Nunneries. Beſides the Images in their te n pics, vehercof the 
Elephant and the Hotle are the chiet. they worſtzipexery thing zhmo! 
animate and inanimate, Beaſts, Bird:, Lig e, Wood e Rivers, 
Tc. and in general beitcve the Doctrine of 1ianimlgration, that their 


Souls enter into ſome Animal when th ev die; and, at ter bl aving uner- 


gone ſeveral Forms, ar rive at lens zth at the Region 13 01 Bl is, aud enjuy 
an eternal Reſt. 


Coins.) They have but one Sort of Silver Coin, called a 1ivcall, 
which are all of the tame Fathion, and have the fame Stamps; but 
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464 INDIA beyond the Ganges. 


ſome are leſs than others; the are of the Figure of a Cylinder, or Roll. 
bent both Ends together, and have a Stamp on each Side, with odd 
Characters, the Meaning of which our Travellers give us no Accoun: 
of; thoſe on one Side are included within a Ring, and thoſe on the 
Reverſe within a Figure of the Shape of a Heart. 

The Tycall ſhould weigh half a French Crown, and is worth there 
three Shillings and three Half-pence ; they have no Gold or Coppe, 
Money; Goid is reckoned among their merchantable Commodities, 
and is twelve Times the Value of Yilver. 

I boſe Shells called Cori's ſerve to buy little Matters; they are found 
chicfly on the Maldiwve Iſlands to the South of India, ad are Current in 


all Countries thereabout ; they differ in their Price, as they are plenty 


or ſcarce ; but the Value of them, at Siam, is generally eight hundrad 
of them for a Penny. 


Revnlutins and momernabie Hens at Siam. 


\ HE Kings, in the Peninſula beyond Ganges, are generally abſo. 
Jute, and their Governments as ſubject to frequent Revolution: 
28 that of the Turks, We knew little or nothing of this Part of the 
World till the Portugueſe diſcovered the Way to India by the Cape o 

Good Hope, about two hundred and fitty Vears ago; and as we are not 
acquainted with their Hiſtories, or, indeed, whether they have any 
written Accounts of former Jimes, wie muſt be content with ſuch Tra- 
ditions as we find amongſt them. he People of Siam relate, that 
one of their Kings, who reigned about the Year 1547, was poiſoned 
by his Queen on his Return from the W ars, to avoid his Revenge for 
the Violation of his Bed during his Ahtence; and that the Queen ſoon 
after found Means to tet the Crown upon the Head of her Gallant; 
and that both of them were ſoon after depoled and put to Death by 
the Brother of the deccaſed King, who afterwards aſcended the Throne. 
The late King's Father was an Ulurper, and not fo much as related 
to the Royal Family, and having depoſed his Sovereign, afterwards 
ſtrangled him; the Uſurper reigned thicty Years, and then was ſuc- 

ceeded by his Brother, and not his Son. 

Theſe Kings are reprelented as very bat batous; they maintain their 


| Authority by rendering themſelves tertib' to their Subjects. never at- 


tempting to gain the Affections, and conſequently * in perpetual 


Fear and Diſtruſt of all about them. 


be King formerly ufed io thew himlelt to EA People 5 or fire 
Times a Year, but of late be 1; rarcly leen twice a 3 and then it is 
upon an Elephant, era 'l lione pl: accd upon an l minence of a conh- 
derable Height 
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The Empire of CHINA, 
1 lie mojt Eofterly 


Chinelian Tartary, 
Haſtern Continent. 


Situation and Extent. 


oy 

and E. Lon. 
135 
20 3 

and d N. Lat. 
55 


Between 


Between 


Nene ] 


Being ; 


2000 Miles in Length. 


conſiſti ur cf China 


AT! if. 


MY 
OG {7's 


r le 


1600 Miles in Breadth.- 


and by 1 Quin 


and the Tartarian Countrics of {hibet and Rufſia, on the W elt. 


Grand Diviſions. | 
North of the great Niuche 
Wall are me Pro- & Corea 
vinces of 
Within the great Wall, ( Pekin 
and adjoining to it, 
are the Provinces ] Aan/ 
6 | Aeuſi 


Xantum 


On the Coaſt of the 
Chineſiun Sea are, 


Hanan 


The Midland Provin- 


Hugnam 
ces are, 


Nia 


Laotonge 


Chekiam 


Subdiviſions. 


Chief 


— 


ces are, 
| 5 Ona vit 
88 
The Weſtern a | 
es ate, Quecht u 


75 UNA 


F355 Mt 764 


A: i 


Auen 


The Chineſiun Lſlands 


are, — — 


Frkien 
The Southern 12 5 
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towns. 


40. 


OUNDED by the Ru/han 1 on the North; 
by the Pacific Ocean, which divides it trem North 
America, on the Eaſt; by the Chineſian Sea, South; 


E. Ion. 
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Maeuntains] There are ſew Mountains in China ; their higheſt Hills 
are in Chinefan Tartaty, North of the great Wall. | 


Rivers] The chief Rivers of this Empire are, 1. The Tumcur, 


which was, till lately, the Boundary between Ruſſian and Chinefran Tar- 


tary ; but by the laſt Treaty between thoſe Powers, the Chineſe ob— 
tained the Liberty of Hunting beyond that River; which occaſions 


(C hine/ian Tartary to be extended to 55 Degrees North; that is, « De- 
grees North of the River Yamour, in Molls Maps. This River 


_ riſes in Ruffian Tartary, and running from Weſt to Eaſt, falls into the 
yea of Corea, oppolite to the Land of Fefſo. 2. The River Argun, which 


riſing in a Lake in Mongul Tartary, runs from South to North, and falls 


into the River Jamour; this is the Weſtern Boundary between Chine/ran 


and Ruſſiun Tartary. 3. The Crocceus, called alſo the Hoambo, or II. 


mv River, which riſing in Thibetian Tarlaty, runs from Weſt to Fatt, 
and entering the great Wall in the Province of Aenſi, bends to tlie 
South Eaſt, and paſſing by Carfum diſcharges itſelf into the Gulph of 
Aanking ; this River carries a yellow Slime or Mud along with it, from 
whence it obtained the Name of /Hoambe. 4. The River Kiam, or 


the Blue River, fo named from the Colour of its Waters, riſes, in the 


Province of Juunam, and running firſt North, then turns Eaſt, and 
having formed ſeveral Lakes, viſits the City of Nanking, and below 
that City falls into the Gulph of Nanking. Theſe two Rivers of Ce- 
cus and Kram, are vaſtly large and deep; the Chineſe relate they arc 
not fathomable in ſome Places. 5. The River Tay, riſing in the Pro- 
vince of Quecbeu, runs South Eaſt to the City of Canton, and falls into 
the int ſian Sea, at the Iſland of Macao. 


Canals.) Beſide theſe Rivers, there are innumerable navigable Cana“, | 


of a vaſt Extent, tome of them a thouſand Miles in Length, and deep 
enough to carry Veſſels of a great Burthen. The chiet of them ate 


lined with hewn Stone on the Sides, and when the Boats don't fail, 


they are drawn by the Strength of Men. There are Abundance of Fa- 


milies that live all their Lives upon the Water; and tome relate, that 


there are almoſt as many People upon the Water as upon the Land. 


Seas and Bays | "The Seas of China have been already mentioncd ir 


the Deſciiption. of the Boundaries. The principal Bays are thole of 


Kang, Nanking, and Canton. 


Air.) This Country running through ſo many Climates, the Air i“ 
very ditferent in the Northern and Soutk 

China, which lies under the 't'ropic of Cancer, is exceſſive hot, and 
has its annual periodical Rains, as other Countries under the fame Pa- 
tallel. The Middle of China enjoys a temperate Climate, and a ferenc 
Heaven; the North is cold, and ſubjeR to the like Inclemencies ot the 
Weather, as other Northern Countries are. 


Soil and Produce.) In this Variety of Climates they have all 
the Fruits and Produce of the Earth, that are found either in hot - 
| ; co 


ern Provinces. Ihe South ot 


1 
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cold Countries; and being bleſſed with a fruitful Soil, they ſpare no 
Pains in improving it. "There is ſcarce a Spot of Ground but they 
raiſe ſomething on it: Their Hills are cut into Squares, which they 


bank about; and 1f they meet with a Spring towards the Top, ſupply _ 


them with Water; eſpecially their Rice-Grounds in the South, which 
will not thrive, unleſs Plenty of Water be turned into them. 


The Tea-Plant is peculiar to this Country, of which they raiſe. 
enough to furniſh the whole World. It degenerates if it be tranſplant- 


ed into another Country, though it lie under the ſame Parallel. The 


Green and the Bohea are the fame Plant, but gathered at different 


Times, and differently cured : one by a natural Heat, and the other by 
culinary Fires ; and the Bohea has ſome Ingredient mixed with it, that 
gives it that yellowiſh Caſt. „ . 

The Tropical Fruits, Which grow in the South of China have been 
ſo often deſcribed, that it is needleſs to enumerate them here; and thoſe 
in the more northern Parts of the Country are the ſame with thoſe un- 
der the ſame Parallel in Europe. | | | 


No Country produces better raw Silk, or in greater Quantites ; and 


China and Japan Ware are in a Manner peculiar to this and the adjacent 
Countries. . ” ; Dye 

'The Tallow-tree ſeems to be peculiar to this Soil. It hears a Fruit, 
whoſe Kernel has all the Qualities of Tallow, both in Smell, Colour, 


and Conſiſtency ; and they make their Candles of it. Rhubarb they 
have from the North of China, or rather 7 artary, where they alſo ga- 
ther Plant Ginſeng, whole Root, as well as Leaves, infuſed in boiling 


Water, is drank by People of Figure, inſtead of Tea, but is too dear 
for the common People ; to this they aſcribe the Virtues of every other 
dimple. | 


They want no Animals that-we have, and have ſome we are Stran- | 


gets to, particularly the odoriferous Stag which produces Muſk. _ 
Gold Duſt abounds here more than any where, which they get in 

the Sands of Rivulets. If there be any tuch Thing as Gold Mines, as 

Travellers relate, they are never opened. oi. 


ManufaQures and. Jraſic.] Their chief Manufactures are thoſe of 
Silk, Cotton, China-ware, and Cabinets, or laquered Waie. 
Their wrovght Silks are inexpretlibly fine; their Atlas's, Gold and 
Silver Stuffs, are not to be paralleled any more than the China- Ware 
and Cabinets ; but in Hard-Ware the Europeans excel them inhnitely ; 
as to Clocks and Watches, Door or Gun-Locks, they are mere Bunglers. 

Their Paper is not comparable to ours, but their Ink is good, as we 
experience hcre, it being brought over in little oblong Cakes. 


 Nawigatien.] The Chineſe had no Traffick with diſtant Nations 
until the Portupueſe diſcovered the Way thither by the Cape of Good 
Hope; though, 'tis ſaid, they had the Loadſtone and Scaman's Compaſs 
long betore us: Iheir Junks (as their Ships are called) are many of 
them a thouſand uns Burthen, heavy Sailors, with ſquare Heads and 
Sterns: Some of them have two Maſts, others three, but never any 
Lop- maſts; and their Sails are made of Matting, which they let down 
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upwards of tour thouland Years. As for States and Republics, they 
had never herd of theſe Species of Government until the States 61 


4 % «‚;ͤṹ ff! 

upon the Deck when they fur] them. The Hold of the Ship is di. 

vided into many [mall Pariitions, which are made fo tight, that if 3 

Leak happens in one ot them it goes no further, and the Goods towed 

in other Partitzons receise no Damage. | = 
Upon their numerous Canals they have Veſſels almoſt as big as Ships, 


worked by a fe Hands with great Dexterity. There are not lets than 


ten thoul:ind of theſe Veſſels, in the Southern Provinces appropriated 
to the Service of the Government. Upon their Decks they build little 
Rooms ſtom one End to the other, raiſed about eight Feet high, paint. 
ed and gilded extreme]v neat and commodious, in which their Man- 
darins and great Othcers travel together, and no where ſpend their Time 
more agreeably, for here they viſit one another without Ceremony, and 
pats away their Time as if they were all of one Family, which Free- 
doms are never taken by Magiſtrates on Shore. 5 
here is ſcarce a City or Village in the whole Empire, eſpecially in 
the Southern Provinces, but enjoys the Benefit of ſome navigable River, 
Lake, Canal, or Arm of the Sea, inſomuch that almoſt as many Peo— 
ple live upon the Water as on the Land. Wherever there is a Town 
on Shore, there is another of Boats upon the Water, and many People 
are born, live and die upon the Water, k-eping Hogs, Poultry, Doge, 


and other dometlic Animals on board. 


Beſides theſe Veſſels, there are a prodigions Number of Floats of 
Timber perpetually going up the Rivers and Canals, which carry 


whole Villages of People upon them, theſe Floats being ſome of them 


a Mile in Length, upon which they build littie Huts, and live in them 
until they have diſpoſed of their Timber, which they carry ſometimes 
a thouſand Miles bÞ Water; and thus every Part of this extenfive 
Empire has an eaſy Communication with the other, which is a valt 
Advantage to Trade, as the Chineſe and Dutch, and other trading Na- 
tions experience. oy 5 | 

And Great Britain might receive equal Advantages if there was a 
Communication between the three great Rivers of Thames, Severn, 
and Trent, which might be effected by cutting ſome few Canals, not 
more than ten Miles in Length, in Glazcefter lire, and ſome of the 
adjacent Counties. | | | 


Stile of the Emperor, &c.) The Emperor is ſtiled Holy Son of Hea- 
den, Sole Governor of the Earth, Great Father of his People. And ever\ 
Family upon their Acceſſion aſſume a new Name, by which the Empite 
is called ſo long as that Houſe poſſeſſes the Throne. 


Government.) [The Government, 'tis ſaid, bas been Nlonarchica! 


Holiand ſent a lunbaſſy thither, and the Dutch Embaſſadors found the 
reateit ditacu' y in the World to explain what fort of Government 


P "a . 8 
the United Pro\inces were under, and what they meant by the 1g” 


and Miph'y Lords their Maſters, 


Nobiligy.] U xcept the Princes of the Blood, and 7] 1ibutary Kings, 


[dent 


V 469 
don't find there is any hereditary Nobility among the C bineſe, or any 
Diſtinction but what their Places and Oinces, or their ſuperior Wealth 
or Learning create. | 

The Emperors of the Chineje Race ſeldom appeared in Public; but 
the preſent Tartar Family how themlelves to the People four 1; imes 


every Month. 


Forces.] The Forces of the Empire are ſaid to amount to five Mil— 
lions, which are a Kind of Militia 10 called gui when che Ex ncies 
of the State require it. The Jetuits h ave computed that tune in 


Cbina 155 Capital Cities, 1312 v1 che ſecond Rank, 237 iorufied a 


Towns, ten Millions of Families, and {ity lilions ot Legt e. 


They have no Naval Force, though F< have a Sea Coall of ſeveral. 


thouſand Miles; and their Skill in Navigation is Uiing, u compared 
to that of the Ear OPcans., 


8 The Revenues of the UEmpite amount to upward of 
Twenty Millions Ster ling per Annum. 


Perſons of the Chineſe.) I he Chineſe are generally of a e sta- 
ture, broad Faces, black Hair, ſmall black Eyes, ſhort Noſes, and thin 
Beards, pulling up great Part of their Beards by the Root with Twee- 
zers ; they were very ſond of the Hair ot their Heads, which they uſed 
to wear tyed up in a great Bundle on their Crowns, till their J artar 
Princes compelled them to cut off their Hair, and leave only a ſingle 
Lock upon their Crown, as the Mahometans in all Countries do; their 
Complexions incline to tawny near the Tropic, but in the North they 
are as fair as other People under the ſame Parallel. The Women are 
remarkable for their little Feet, being eſteemed their greateſt Beauty : 
In order to keep them little, from their Infancy they are bound up ſo 
hard that they can't grow to the common Size; the Foot of a well 
grown Woman is not much bigger than a Child's of tour Years old. 


Habits.) The Men wear a Cap on their Heads, of the Faſhion of a 
Bell, that does not cover their Ears; they wear alſo a Veſt and Sath, and 
over the Veſt a looſe Coat or Gown, and a kind of Silk Boots quilted 
with Cotton : When they are at Home among their Friends, they 
throw off every thing but a Pair of Drawers, and appear as naked as 
the common People do about the Streets; but this muſt be underitood 
of the Southern Provinces, with which the Europeans chiefly trade. 

The Women dreſs with their Hair down, having nothing on their 
Head, in the South; they wear a Silk Veſt, either red, blue, or green, 
and over it a looſe Gown. with wide Sleeves, and embroidered Silk 
Shoes, but hobble intolerably when they walk, having been a to 
make their Feet lirtle 


Genius and Temper.] They are of à moſt FRG Addreſs, and 


will not decline the moſt hazardous Enterprizes, where there is a 
Profpect of Gain; like the Dutch, Trade and Commerce, or rather 


Gg 3 Cheating 
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Cheating and Over. reaching, ſeems to be the natural Bent and Ge- 
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nius of this People: Gain is their God, they prefer it to every thing. 
A Stranger is in great Danger of being cheated, if he truſts to his own 
Judgment ; ; and if he employs a Chineſe Broker, it is well if he does 
not join with the Merchant to impoſe on the Stranger. 

The Men of Figure are perpetually engaged in Purſuit of Places and 
Preferments, which they procure by Bribes, or Preſents, as they are 
called. 1heir Laws oblige them to certain Rules of Civility in their 
Words and Actions; they are naturally a fawning, cringing Generation; 
the greaceſt Hy F on the Face of the Earth. 


Learaing.) As to their Learning, they ſtudy no Language but 
their own ; their Characters are a Sort of Short-Hand ; every Cha- 
racter ſignifies a Word, or a Sentence; they have not to this Day the 
Ule of Letters; there are upwards of twenty thouſand of theſe Cha- 
racters ; their moſt learned Men are ſcarce Maſters of all of them: 
thoſe in common Uſe don't exceed three thouſand, which are under- 
ſtood in every Part of the Empire. They write from the Top to the 


Bottom of the Page. 


Religion.] The Chineſe 3 one ks God, and ſeveral in- 
ferior Deities, who appear to have been Men eminent in their ſeveral 
Ages; particularly the Inventors of Arts and Sciences. They worſhip 
Things inanimate, Mountains, Woods, and Rivers, but never ſacti- 
fice to Vice, as other Heathens do. 

There are three Sects in China at this Day; firſt the Followers of Li- 
1.ackum, who lived, as they ſay, above five hundred Years before Chriſt. 
He taught that God was corporeal, and had many ſubordinate Deities 
under his Government ; his Diſciples ſtudy Magic, and pretend to 
make that Drink which wil give Men Immortality. 

'The tecondis the Sect of the Learned, who are the Diſciples of the 
ſo much celebrated Confucius, who leſt many admirable Frecepts of 
Morality, and inſtructed the People in Philoſophy ; he ſpeaks of God 


as a moſt pure and perfect Principle, the Fountain and Effence of al 


Beings : and though we are told he prohibited Idolatry, he has Lem. 


ples and Images erected to him, and is worſhipped with the profoundeſt 
Adoration, as appears from the Pope's Decree againſt the Jeſuits for al- 


lowing their Converts in this idolatrous Worſhip. 
There is a third Sect much more numerous than either of the 
former, who worſhip the Idol Fo, whom they ſtile the only God of the 


World. This Idol was imported from India about thirty Years after 


the Death of our Saviour ; his Prieſts, the Bonzes, teach ſeveral Mo- 
ral Precepts, and that there is a State of Rewards, and Puniſhments 
after this Life; they alſo inculcate into their Followers, that it is not 
\Jawtul to kill any living Creature; or to drink Wine; and do not for- 
get to inſtruct them how much it is their Duty and Intereſt to entertain 
and nouriſh their Prieſts, and to build them Temples and Monaſteries, 
and perform the Penance: they enjoin ; if they neglect theſe LE 
they 


they threaten them with the greateſt Torments after Death, or that 
her Souls ſhail animate ſome Vermin or Beaſt of Burden. 
They have an Image of Immortality, which they worſhip in the 


Form of a monſtrous tat Man, fitting crols legg'd, with a huge pro- 
minent Belly. There is another called the Idol of Pleaſure, about 


twenty Feet high ; and between theſe, in their Temples, is another 
large Image thirty Feet high, gilded over, with a Crown upon his Head, 
and richly dreſſed ; this they call the great Kin-Kang, to whom they 
pay Ado ation. 

The Emperor, being a 1. tar, follows the dolatry of this Nation, 


which does not ditter much from that of the Chinſe, except it be that 


they worſhip a living Man, whom they ftile the Great Lama. 

They give him the Name of Eternal Father, and all the Laſtern 
Jartars have the greateſt Veneration for him; he is lhe un in a datk 

Place in his Palace iiluminated with Lamps. 


That he may be thought immortal, his Prieſts chooſe out one of 


their Number as like him as poſſible, who ſucceeds him when he di Cay 
and none of his Votaries doubt his living tor ever 

This Country- abounds with Idol | emples, which ftand without the 
City Gates, or in ſolitary Places, where Travellers are accommodated 
by the Religious with Lodging and Provinons. By every Temple ge- 
nerally ſtands a Tower, built in Memory of jome Saint or Hero. 


Theſe Places are filled with Images and Lamps that buin Night and 


Day. 


The Chriſtian Religion made a great Progreis in cba about an 


hundred Years ago. The Jeſuits relate they had two hundred Churches 
and Chapels there, but falling out wich the Miiionaries oi other Or- 


ders, and endeavouring to ruin each other, they were all in general ba- 


niſhed the Kingdom ; to which nothing contributed more than their 
preaching up the Pope's Supremacy, affirming that he was ſupetior to 


all Temporal Powers, which is a Doctrine the Princes of chat Part of 


the World don't relith. | 

And indeed it was an odd Sort of Chrifiiz aity that w2' a; in 
_ China when it flouriſned moſt. The Jeſuits ſuficred their Proicly tes to 
continue worſhipping Confucius, and their Parents and \nceftors, at the 
lame Time they worſhipped the Popith Saints and Images: the great 
| Men in China do not only worſhip the Images of their Fathers, Grand- 
fathers, Ec. but build T emples to their Honour. 

"There were Chriſtians in [dig and China, before ever the Roman 


Church ſent Mitlionaries thither ; in Jadia they are called Chri/tians of 


dt. Thomas, who was the Apottie of that Part of the Word; and oy 
is a Tradition that St. 7 bomas was martyi'd upon a Hill near Fort 8 
George, called at this Day St. Thomas's Mount. 

Super/iition.] The Chineſe are great obſervers of Times, and rely 
much on the Predictions of their Aſtrologers and Fortune- Tellers. 
They govern moſt of their Actions by the Directions of ſuch People, 
and will not undertake a Tourney, or any Buſineſs of Moment, with- 
out conſulting when will be the :no!t IL CK Day or Hour to enter upon 
it. 


(9.4 Theſe 
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Theſe cunning Men pretend to calculate Nativities ; being informed 


when any Man was born, they will tell him what F ortune he is to ex- 
pect in the World. 


a Hole in the Middle, and having ſtrung them, they count by Strings, | 
a thouſand of theſe Pieces are not the Value of a Crown. Their Sil— 
ver, with which they uſed to buy Goods, was cut into little irregular 
Pieces, and weighed in Scales, which every Man carries about him, 
but of late they have no ſmall Silver Coin. The Eurgpeans purchaſc 


the Merchandiſe of China with Bullion, or F oreign Coin, which is allo 
taken by Weight. 


w eights, which are again ſubdivided into ten Grains. 


N. vhlulions and matt able Events. 
HIS Country is ſaid to be called China, from the great 


Quan- 
Language of ſome of the neighbouring Countries. Certain it is, that 
the Natives know no ſuch Name, but the Empire goes by the Name 


Moculfan, from the Mogul Family now upon the Throne, though the 


Europeans give it the Name of India, or rather have revived the ancient 
Name. | 


ſtanding; but it is certain they have no Hiſtories or Records above 
20,000 Vears-· old: And they aſcribe the Invention of all Arts and Sci- 
ences, even Huſbandry, Architecture and Cloathing, to the Invention 
of { everal Princes who have reigned within three or four Thouſand 
Years ; ; and it cannot be ſuppoſed, if the World had been 40,000 Years 
od, but Ploughing, Planting, Building, and Cloathing would have 
been learnt long belore the laſt 4000 Years. 

The Chineſe have been governed the laſt Hundred Years by Tartar 
Princes. There being two Factions in China, which engaged the 
whole Empire in a civil War, the Weakeſt called in the King of Nrurve, 
a little TJartariun Kingdom, to their Aſſiſtance. This Prince had no 


caſion to pick a Quarrel with the Party that called him in, and made an 
entire Conqueſt ot the Country, where he ſo well eſtabliſhed himſelf, 
that his Potterity ſtill remain upon the Throne of China. 

As he was very ſenſible his Tartars were much inferior to the 
Chineſe in Number, he obliged the Cine e to cut off their Hair, and 
change their Habits to the Tartar Faſhion, that it might not be dil- 

covered how inconſiderable a People they were in Compariſon ot 
the Chineſe: All the Chineſe Soldiers, eſpecially thoſe who lifted 
amongſt his Troops, he obliged to put on the Twrar Habit, that 
they Tight be looked upon as 7artars, and over-awe their new Sub. 


30 Z 


Coins. Their Coin conſiſts of Pieces of baſe Metal like Braſs, with 


Weight.) The Chineſe Pound contains ane Ounces, and each 
Ovace is divided into ten Parts: Theſe are divided into ten Penny 


— =, 7 2 7 


tity of Silk it produces, the Word Chin ſignifying Silk, in the 


of the Family upon the I'hbrone, as in India that Country is called 


Their Hiſtorians pretend that the Chineſe Empire 3 is of 40,000 Years 


ſooner enabled his Allies to cruſh their Enemies, than he took an Oc- 
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jets ; and had it not been for this politic Proceeding, the Chineſe would 
ſoon have been ſenſible of their Superiority, and put an End to the Tar- 


tar Uſurpation : But what contributed ſtill more to the Eſtabliſhment 
of the Tartars, was the employing the Chineje both in their civil and 


military Affairs; they advanced the moſt popular of the Grandees to be 
Viceroys and Governors of Provinces, and ſo made them accetfary to 


the ſubduing their own Country : They remitted to the People one 
Third of their Taxes, governed them by their own Laws; and like our 
Henry VII. delivered the Commons from that Tyranny the great Men 

uſed to exerciſe over them; and except in the Matter of their Hair and 

Habits, the Tartars ſeem rather to have ſubmitted to the Laws of the 

Chineſe, than to have impoſed any upon them; and Tartary may now 

be ſaid rather to be ſubject to China, than China to Tartar y: Tor in 

China is the ſeat of the Empire; there are the ſupreme Courts of Juſ- 

tice, thither all the Wealth of the united Kingdoms is carried, there are 

all Honours and Degrees conferred, and . 

will reiort. China has gained a vaſt Addition of Strength by Tartary, 
and has now no Enemy to fear. Their indigent Northern Neighbours 
are under the fame Sovereign, who keeps them in that Subjection that 
they are no longer in a Condition to ditturb China. 


of Provinces; and the Emperor has Forts and Garriſons through their 
whole Country. 


The Empire of China is hereditary, unleſs the reigning 3 


makes any Alteration in the Succeſſion ; which he can't do without the 
Concurrence of his great Council, which conſiſts of the Princes of the 
Blood, and great Officers of State. 
Every Viceroy and Governor, it is ſaid, is obliged to tranſmit to 
Court an Account of his Adminiſtration annually ; and if he endeavours 
to palliate any Miſcarriages, is ſeverely puniſhed ; but ſtill it is obſerved 


that there is more Bribery and Corruption in the Adminiſtration and 
Magiſtracy in China, than in any other Part of the World; he that can 


bribe higheſt is morally ſure to gain his Point; there is a Circulation of 
Bribery rom the highett to the loweſt. 


” E. K EN City deſcribed. 


HE 5 and Towns ina are all built in one Form, as near 
as the Ground will permit; that is, ſquare.” Two great Streets, 
which croſs one another in the Middle of the Town, divide it into four 
Quarters; and from the Center, the four principal Gates may be ſeen 
at once. The Gates ſtand due Eaſt, Wett, North, and South. Pekin, 
the Capital. is two Cities joined in one, as London and Weſtminſter are 
with us; one is called the Tartar, and the other the Chineſe City, the 
latter of which is much the moſt populous. 
ſix Leagues in Circumterence. 


Pekin. | 
The Walls of this City are 50 Cubit high; they are defended by 
ſquare Towers about a Sow Shot iUnutance tom one another. 


equently thither all Men | 


The petty Tartar | 
Kings, as they are called, are no more than his Viceroys, or Governors 


They are both together 


"There are not leſs than two Millions of Inhabitants in the City of 


1 
; 
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Every Gate of the Town has a Fortreſs or Redoubt built before it, 
of equal Height with the Gate; the Arches or Gate-ways are built | 
with Marble, but the reſt of the Walls with Brick. 1 

The Emperor's Palace ſtands in the Middle of the Tartar City, and 
is an oblong Square, about two Miles in Length and one in Breadth, 
defended by a good Wall. - | -” 


Curioſities.] Without the Gates of every Town there are ufually tuo 
magniſicent Towers erected, and near each Tower is a Temple of Idols, 
and another dedicated to the Genius or Guardian Angel of the Place. 
There are in almoſt every City, triumphal Arches, built to the Honour 
of ſome great Men who have been Benefactots to their Country; and 
Colleges or Temples founded in Memory of their great Philoſopher 
Confuctus, where his Precepts are taught. = Rs, 

There are two Towers without the Gates of Nanking ; one of them 
called the Po-celane Tower, of an cctangular Figure, contains nine Sto- 
ries, and 1s two hundred Feet high. | 

Theſe Towers are all built alike, in the Form of a Cone or Sugar 
Loaf: This Tower of Nanking 1s faced with China or Porcelane on the 
Outſide. Above the eighth Story there is a Cupola, which tiſcs 30 
Feet higher than the Tower ; and on the Top is a very large Golden 
Ball. Ihis Tower has ſtood above 300 Years, and appears wondrous 
beautiful. Le Compie looks upon it as the beſt contrived and nobleſt 
Structure in the Eat. | | . | 
The great Wall, which ſeparates China from Tartary, begins in the 

Province of Aenſi, which lies on the North-Weſt of China, in about 38 
Degrees of North Latitude, and is carried on over Mountains and Vallies, 
and terminates at the Kang Sea, between the Provinces of Pekin and 
Leaotum. The whole Courſe of it, with all the Windings, Le Compre 
tells us, is about 1500 Miles. 5 | Fe, 

It is almoſt all built with Brick, and ſuch well tempered Mortar, 
that it has now ſtood above 1800 Years, being built by the Empero: 
Chihchamti, to prevent the Incurſions of the Tartars, and is very little 
decaved. = 

It is but five Fathoms, or about 30 Feet high, and broad enough ſor 
eight People to ride a breaſt; it is fortified all along by ſquare 'l'owers, 
at the Diſtance of a Mile from each other. ON 


Cuſtoms.) If mutual Conſent conſtitutes a Marriage, there is no 
ſuch Thing in China ; the Parties never ſee each other till the Bar- 
gain is concluded by the Parents, and that is uſually when they are 
perfect Children; nor is the Woman's Conſent ever demanded ai- 
terwards. Ihe Girls may well be reckoned Part of their Father's 
Treature, ſince the pooreſt Man muſt purchaſe his Wite, and no 
Yortune is given with her. Next to being barren, the greateſt Scan- 
dal it ſeems is to bring Females into the World; and if a Woman 
happens to have three or four Girls ſucceſſively, without a Boy, 
the will expoie or ſtrangle them with her own Hands; and when- 
ever the Parents happen to be poor or unfortunate, they look upon 
it, we are told, to be an Act ot Compahion to deprive them of a 

| miſcrable 


%%% TT 
miſerable Being, which they are not likely to ſupport with Comfort. 
This is the Reaſon ſo many Children are daily expoſed in the Streets 


and Highways, whoſe Parents poſſibly have ſo much Tenderneſs re- 
maining, that notwithſtanding a prevailing Cuſtom, they cannot ſee 


them die, much leſs butcher them with their own Hands. 


Funerals.) People of Condition cauſe their Tombs to be built, and 


their Coffins provided, in their Life-time, and there are few Families 


of any Note, but have their particular Burying-places, whither they 
are brought, though they die at ever ſo great a Diſtance from Home. 

No Perſons are ever buried within the Walls of the City, nor is a 
dead Corple ever ſuffered to be brought i into a Town, if a Perſon dies 
in the Country. 


Mountains, and ſolitary Places far from Towns, are generally cho- 


ſen by the great Men to build their Sepulchres in; and tome of them 
are ſaid to be little inſerior to Palaces. If the Sepulchre i is etected in a 
Plain, they raiſe a vaſt Heap of Earth over it, which they carry almoſt 
to the Height of a Mountain. 

Every Chineſe keeps in his Houſe a Table, whereon are written the 


Names of his Father, Grand-Father, and Great-Grand-Father, be- 


fore which they frequently burn Inceale, and proſtrate themſelves ; and 
when the Father of a Family dies, the Great-Grand-Father is taken | 
aways and the Deceaſed added tò make up the Number. 
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Boundaries.) Row ED by the Frozen Ocean, on YE North, 


the Paciſic Ocean, on tlie Eaſt; by Cbina, India, 


Perjia, and the ae Sea, South; and by European Ruſſi 7a, on the Welt. 


Grand Diviſions. Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. 


North-Eaft Divi- Kamgaſſta Tartars 7 2 
ſion Fakutſhoi Tartars +4 Jalulſtoi 


. . ( Bratſhi Bratſti 
— Dove 1 and Mongu! Ter = 15 


Kud ah. 


Iars 


Grand 
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Grand Diviſions. Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. 


North-Weſt Divi- ( Samoieda — =} 2 
from — — Q Oftiack — — \ t Koreſhoi. 


South-Weſt gut Circaſſian 3 b Terki 


fon — — can Tartary — Aſtracan.” 
TEE Siberia — —) ( Tabolſi 
Middle Diviſion. J Kalmuc aud Ujbec Bochara 

2 75 Jartary — — Samarcand. 


Chineſian Tartary has been already deſcribed with China. 
Mountains.) The chief Mountains are thoſe of Caucaſus in Circaffa, 
and the Mountains of Stop, in the North. | | 


Sens] Their Seas are, the Frozen Ocean, the Pacific Ocean, and the 
Caſpian Sea. | . ola 


Lakes.) The Lakes are, 1. Thoſe of Baikal; 2. Kiſan ; and, 3. 
Kologol. | N | 


Rivers.) The Rivers are, 1. Volga, which, riſing in European Ruſ- 
ſia, runs South-Eaſt a Courſe of two thouſand Miles, through Europe 
and Aſia, and diſcharges itſelf into the Caſpian Sea below Afiracan. 2. 
"The Obey, into which the 7 obo! and Inis diſcharge their Waters, riſes in 
the South of Tartary, runs North, and dividing Europe from 4/ra, falls 
into the Frozen Ocean, oppoſite to Nowa Zembla 3. The Geneſa, or 
Jenſta, which riſes in Kal/muc Tartary, runs North, and falls into the 
Frozen Ocean. 4. The Lena, which lies further Eaſt, and, running pa- 
ralle] to the Genejne, falls into the ſame Ocean. 5. The River Argun, 
- which divides the Ryfran and Chin ſian Empires, and diſcharges itſelf into 

the River Tamcur. | | 


Air.) The Air in the North of Tartary is exceſſive cold, the Earth 
being covered with Snow nine Months in the Year. The Southern 
Provinces lie in a temperate Climate, and would produce all Manner ot. 
Corn and Vegetables almoſt, it there were Hands to cultivate the Soil; 
but thoſe that inhabit it, lead a rambling vagrant Lite, driving great 
Hercs of Cattle before them to ſuch Parts of the Country where they 
can meet with the beſt Paſture, and ſeldom remain long enough in a 
Place to reap a Crop of Corn, if they ſhould plough and ſow the Lands 
where they pitch their Camps. 


; / ; ) 
Se:l, Produce, and Animal] The Northern Provinces produce no 
Corn, and very few Vegetables of any Kind. Their Animals are Rein- 
Deer, Elks, Bears, Foxes, Ermins, Martins, and Sables, which the hunt 
in Winter for their Furs and Skins; as they do the Morſes, or Sea- 
Horſes, and Lions, in Nu Zembla, on the Fields of Ice; and in Sum- 
mer they ſpend their 1 ime in Fiſhing, | 


Minerals.) There have been ſeveral rich Mines ci Hon, Copper, 


and Silver, diſcovered in the North, and their Iron Woiks arc VCTY con- 
ſider able. 


Manufad ures 4 
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Manufactures.] The Swediſh Priſoners, who were baniſhed to Fi- 
beria, have ſet up all Manner of Manufactures almoſt, and done a great 
deal towards poliſhing the 1 ignorant Natives. 

The Country about Airacan is exceedingly improved by ſome French 


Refugees, and other Mechanics and Huſbandmen, whom the Court of 


Ruſſia ſent thither. They have planted Vineyards, and make ſeveral 
Sorts of Wine, and are about planting Mulberry-'T rees, in order to ſet 
up a Silk Manufacture i in the Country about Aftracan. 


Perſons of the Tartars.] The Tartars, as to Stature, are generally 
thick and ſhort, having flat ſquare Faces, little Eyes ſet deep in their 

Heads, little round ſhort Noſes, and an Olive Complexion. Their 
Beards are ſcarce viſible, as oy continually thin them by pulling the 
Hairs up by the Roots. 

They eat all Manner of Fleſh but Hogs-Fleſh, and delight moſt in 
Horſe-Fleſh ; their Drink is Water or Mares Milk, and ſometimes 
Spirits : l hey are exceeding 3 and take a Pleaſure in enter- 
taining Strangers. | 


Siberia.) Moſt of the Tartars of Ah 7a inhabit the Country now called 


Sileria, and are ſubject to Ria. That vaſt Country of Siberia, the 
ancient Scythia, exinnds from the River Tobo/ to the Pacific Ocean, in 
which are a Multitude of Hords, or Tribes, that have ſubmitted to 
the Ruffran Empire, particularly the Colmacks, who are as numerous as 
any of them. There are ſcarce any independent Tartar Nations at 
preſent. Thoſe of Thibet, and ſome of tlie Mongul Turtars, on the 
South-Eaſt, are the only People almoſt, that acknowledge no Superior. 


Uſbec Tartary.] The Uſtec Tartars, who were the richeſt and moſt 
powerful of all the Tartar Nations, were ſubdued by KNouli Kan, and 
made tributary to Perſia. This Country is ſituate in a very happy Cli- 
mate, and fruittul Soil, and carries on a very brilk Trade between the 


Eaftern and Weſtern Countries of ia. This was the Country of the 


victorious Tamer/ane, who ſubdued mott of the Kingdoms of 4/a ; and 
ſome of his Deſcendants were Sovereigns of this Country very lately. 
Samer-and was the capital City in the Reign of Tamerlane, but at pre- 
ſent Pochara is the Capital, which had a very flouriſhing Trade ll it 
was plundered by Kouli Kan. 


Circaſſia.] The T.rtars of Circaſſia, which lie upon the Coaſts of 


the Black Sen, frequently put themſeives under tie Protection of Nuit, 


as the Cali. urls do; but it is a very en Dominion the Ruſſians 


have over a Vcople 5 at are perpetuay rambling from Place to Place, 
and Own themſelves St 'bjec! 3 [0 au Power that! lie next them, as long 
as it is for their Convenient. n 1V, | | 


The Religion of mo. f r Tarturs fe Paganiſm; they worſhio 
the Planets, and a Eo y 07 haage:, in the North Pact of. the 
Country. \ t E note that 'C near the Mat: Vielan Countries Are 11 ſualiy 


Rlabometans, and there ne a great many Ch rig14n; in (reit, and 
ö : » 
ne 
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the adjacent Countries. The Pagan, have no Temples, but worſhip in 
Groves, and on the Tops of Mountains; and though they have many 
monſtrous Images, they acknowledge one Supreme Being, the Creator 
of Heaven and Earth. The Ryf/ian Miſſionaries of Tobol/ki boaſt they 


have converted many Thouſands of them, and made them good Mem- 
bers of the Greek Church. „ | | 


Curigſities] Among the Curiofities of this Country, we may reckon 
the Tombs that have lately been diſcovered about Tomſtoi, in which 
were found Images of Gold and Silver, Rings, and uncommon Coins ; 
from whence it is conjectured, that this Country was anciently poſ- 
ſeſſed by a People that made a greater Figure than theſe Tartars do at 
' preſent. e . oy 


Coins.) As to their Coins, the Hans being Sovereigns of much the 
greateſt Part of Tartary, to which they have given the Name of Siberia, 
the Ruſſian Coins are current there; but many of their Tribes ſcarce 
know what Money means, but truck and barter their Skins and Furs, 
and other Produce of their Country, with their Southern Neighbours, 
tor Cloaths and other Neceſſaries. RE | 


The Indian and Oriental [SL AND S are, 

1. HE Ladrone Iflands. 2. The Japan Iflands. 3. The Phi- 
| lippine Iſlands. 4. The Moluccas and Amboyna, 5. Ihe 
Banda Iſlands. 6. The Iſlands of Celebes, Gilolo, Ceram, &c. which 
furround the Moluccas and Banda Iſlands. 7. The Sunda Iflands of 
Borneo, Sumatra, and Java, and thoſe that lie to the Eaſtward of 


ar. Bally, Lomboe, Timor, &c. 8. The Nicobar. g. The Andaman 
flands. 10. "The Maidiva Iſlands. And, 11. The Iſland of Ceylon. 


2 


Diviſions. | Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. 


1. Ladrone Iſtands, ſituate in the ¶ Guam — Guam, E. Lon. 
Pacific Ocean, E. Lon. 140 \ Tinian =} 140. N. Lat. 
Deg. and between 12 and 24 4 Maban — 6 


Deg. N. Lat. compichending / Pagan 1 

the Iſlands of | Gregan, Cc. — 

Japan Proper, Feddo, F. Lon. 

ſ Or Niphon | I 4$ 141. N. Lat. 
| 36. 5 


— 8 0d 


2. Japan Iſlands, ſituate in the | 
Chineſian Sea, between 130 
and 144 Deg of E. Lon and \ 
between zo and 40 N. Lat. ' Tonſa — ? Torſo 
J 


comprehending —_ [ Bongo 5 


( Difua — 


S 
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Di ziſions. 


Diviſions. 
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Subdiviſions, 
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Chief Towns. 


{ Luconia, or Ma-] ( Manila, E. Lon. 


nila 


Tandaga or 8 a- 


i mar 
| Maſbate 
Mindora 
z. The Ph:lippine Iſles, ſituate in | Luban 
" hs Chinefian Sea, between 114 ; Parapoa 
and 131 Deg. E. Lon. and be- 1 Panay 
teen 5 and 19 N. Lat. com-! Leyte 
| n the Iſlands of Bohol 
| Sibu 
Sopbu 
| Negros 
| $. John 
Xollo 
(Mindanao 


4 The: Muluccas, or Clove 


— — 


118. N. Lat. 
14-20. | 


— 


| Mindanao, E. 
Lon. 122 N. 
J-\- Lav's: 


lands, ſituate 8. of the Phi- Bachiam — | | 
lippines, in 125 Degrees E. Machian — | \ Fort Orange 
Lon. and between 1 Degree Motyr — . 
South, and 2 Degrees N. Lat. | Ternate — | | Videria Fort 
. os Iſlands | Tydor mt 
of | 
Banda, or Nutmeg Iſlands, | | 
ſituate South of 2 be Feng Pol 7  Lantor, E. Lon. 
oleron _ 5 128 N. Lat. 
tween 127 and 128 Degrees 5 
E. Lon. and between 4 and Pe 5 Þ $30: 
e . Lat. rehendi oe, PT Sg 
55 N 2 Gonapi — [ Naſſau Fort. 
Ilands of — | 
¶ Kees E. A 0 
Lon. 126. 
5 8. Lat. 3-40. 
. | Celebes, or Ma- | Macaſſar 
6. The Iſlands ſurrounding the [| cafſar — TT 
Moluccas and Banda, which } Gilolo — \ Gilolo 
lie in the Indian Ocean, under Ceram — f  Ambay. 
or near the Equator, are Flores — 
Miſac omby — | 
Bouton — 
| Bouro, &c. — | 


Diviſions. 
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8. 1 Re Uh ſituate in C Andaman Pro- 


in 93 Degrees E. Lon. and 


1. Ceylon, or the Cinnamon 7 Ceylon Fur 
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Diviſions. Subdiviſions. Chief Towns, 
Borneo, ſituate) Borneo, E. Lon. 
between 107 % 111. N. Lat. 


and 117 Deg. 4-30 


[E. Lon. and | | Caytongee, E. I. 
} verwern 5 Deg: | 114. S. Lat. 


N. and 4 Deg. I 3. 
8. Lat. 


Sumatra, ſituate | | Achen, E. Lon. 
between 93 and | | 93-30. N. I. 


22 55 | 0% Deg: E. 5 30. 

7. Sunda Iſlands, fituate in the | Lon. and be- 1 E. L. 
Indian Ocean, between 93 | tween 5-30. N. 101. 8. L. 
and 120 Degrees E. Lon. and; Lat. and 5-30. Jamba 
between 8 Degrees North, 4 S. Lat. | Palambam 


* the Iſlands of — | between 103 
and 113 Deg 
E. Lon. and 
| between 5 and 
8 8. Lat. c 
Bally E. of Ja- 
| WC -- 
Lamboe E. of 
Bally 5 
Sons 'S E. of | | Banca. 
1 


Bantam 
Materan. 


a 
and 8 Degrees 8 Lat com- Java, 15 | 
os 


Andaman, E I. 
the Bay of Bengal, in E. Lon. per 93. N. L. 11. 
93 Deg. and between 10 and S 

15 Deg. N. Lat. comprehend- / Lao Iſland, c. 


ing — Ilands of 
Nicobar Iſlands, South of 0 Nicobar Proper 


the Andaman Iſlands, fituate 


* 


N. Lat. comprehending the 
Iſlands of -— 


between © and io Degrees Pa. &c. 


Caridow 
South of the Hither India, Canduſal. 
between the Equator and 7 


Deg. N. Lat. 


Candufal, &C. 


Candy. E. 1 7 
N. Lat. 


the Hither Iulia, between 78 - Columbo, I. 1. 


and 82 Degtecs E. Lon, and 
between 0 and 10 N. Lat. 


 Rumanatuiel. 


Iſland. fituate South Eaſt 3 
Pamanakoic! 


Batavia, E. 1. 
106. S. L. 6 


78. N. L. 7. 


A 
Ae, Os 
93. N. L. 7 
6 
10. Maldiva Iſlands, ſituate 5 .aridow ; { 


Ladrones.] 
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Ladrones.] The Lad. ones, or Marian Iſlands, are about 12 in Num- 
ber. Guam, the Jargeti, is 40 Miles long, and 12 broad. Here the 
Spaniards have a Fort, and a'imall Garriion of 30 or 40 Men; molt 
Ships touch here in their Voyages from Mexico to the aft A 
They were dilcovercd by Magelan, in his Voyage to the Spice lilands 
in India, by the Weſt, in the Year 1521. They are remarkable for 
producing a Fruit as big as a Foot-ball, which yields a tv't Pulp like 
the Crum of a white Loaf, and is therefore called Bread Fruit by Sea- 
men. 
Their ſwift failing Sloops are another Peculiarity, with which thev ſail 
24 Miles in an Hour. One of th-m that was ditpaiched to Manila in 
the Philippine Iſlands, performed the Voyage in tour Days, being 1200 
Miles. - It was at the little [land of Tinian, which is ſituate North of 
Guam, that Lord An'vn firſt touched, after his pailing the Pacific Ocean, 
in his Voyage round the World; where he iound great Refreſhments, 
the Iſland (tho' uninhabited) abounding i in Cattle, Fruit, Ec. 


Japan.] The Japan Iflands are ſituate about 150 Miles Eaſt of 
China, in a moſl deſirable Climate, and are bleſſed with a fruitful Soil, 
which produces the ſame Sort of Grain and Fruits as China does. They 
ate moſt remarkable ſor the Plenty of Gold Duſt that is to be met with 
here, and their Japan Cabinets, or Lacquered Ware, and Skreens. 
They traffic only with the Chineſe and the Dutch ; all other Chtiſlians, 
but the Dutch, have been excluded from a Share in this Trade ever fince 
the Year 1630. The Portugueſe had till then the chief Trade to Jaan; 
and had, as they relate, converted great Part of the Nation to Chrilti- 
anity ; but being charged with a Conſpiracy to uſurp the Government, 
upon their preaching up the Pope's Supremacy, they and their nume- 
_ rous Chriſtian Proſelytes were maſſacred, or baniſhed the Iſlands; and 
the Dutch only ſuffered to trade thither, on their declaring they were 
no Chriſtians ; or perhaps on the Merit of tupplanting, and atliſting in 
expelling the Portugueſe; for it is impollible that the Japaneſe can be ig: 
norant that the Dutch profeſs Chriſtianity, as they trade to China; and 
we find the Fapaneſe ule as much Caution in their Commerce with the 
Dutch, as if they were really Chrittians. 

At the Seaſon the Dutch Fleet is expected, the Governor of Nanga- 
faque places Centinels on the Hills to give Notice of the Approach of any 
dhips. When they appcar, a Boat is lent off to every Ship, with a 
Waiter or Officer, and as ſoon as the Ships come to an Anchor, an Ex- 
preſs is immediately diſpatched to Court, beiore whole Return the 
Dutch may not dilpoſe of any Thing. 

In the mean Time the Particulars of every Ship's Cargo are taken, 
with the Name, Ape, Stature, and Othce of every Man on Board, 
which is tranſlated and printed in the /opanyſe Language. When 
the Expreſs is returned, the Ship's Crew are perm! tred to come on 
Shore, and are all muſtered before a Japaneſe Commillary ; and 
every Perſon is called over aloud, and made to give an Account of 
his Age, Quality, and Ofiice, to fee if it agrees with the Particulars 
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Siven in by the Dutch; after this Examination they are ſent on Board 


again, and the Sails of the Ship, with the Guns, Arms, Ammunition, 
and Helm, are brought on Shore, and the. Hatches ſealed down by a 


Jatancſe Officer; nor can they be opened, whatever the Ship's Crew 


want, without a Permiſſion from the Governor, wHo always ſends a 
Perſon to ſee what is taken out, and ſeal them down again ; nor dare 
the Dutch Sailors light a Candle, or make any Noiſe on Board their 
Ships, any more than on Shore. The Ships are allowed no Communi- 
cation with one another; nor is any Officer or Sailor ſuffered to go on 


Shore, except the Perſons who are appointed to carry the Company's 
Preient to the King of Jeddo. His Majeſty having accepted the Preſent, 


and prepared another for the Company, the Dutch Officer is conveyed 
to Nangaſaque, under a ſtrong Guard as he came. This Journey, and 
the tranſacting their mercantile Affairs, uſually take up about three 
Months and a halt. | Es . 
The Dutch, who attend the King on this Occaſion, approach him 
on their Knees. with their Hands joined together, and carried to their 
Foreheads, as the Japaneſe Governors and Miniſters alſo do. 
While the Dutch Ships lie in the Road, none of the Japaniſe are al- 
lowed to go on Board them to trade with the Sailors ; and thole that 


carry Provitions on Board, are not ſuffered to take any Money for them 


till the Permiſſion to trade comes from Court, and then they deliver in 
their Accounts and are paid. After this the Japaneſe permit fix Per- 
ſons from every Veſſel to come on Shore, and buy and ſell for them- 


ſelves, and ſtay four Days, either in Diſnia or in the City, as they ſee 


fit; when theſe fix Men return on Board, fix others are allowed to go 


on Shore, and traffic in like Manner, and fo on. 


The Goods are generally paid for in Bullion, or Pieces of Silver of 
ten or five Crowns Value, or ſmaller Pieces by Weight ; for they have 


no Coin, except ſome little Pieces of Copper. 


After ſix Weeks free Trade, there is no further Communication al- 
lowed of between the City of Nangaſaque and the Dutch in the Iſland of 
Diſnia, or with the Shipping; whereupon the Fleet prepares to return, 
and the Factory in Diſuia are confined to their little Ifland again, till 
the Seaton of the Year for Traffic returns. 

Philippines. ] "The Philippine Iſlands lie in the Chinefan Ocean, (Part 
ot the Pacific Ocean) 300 Miles South-Eaſt of China, of which Manila, 
or Luconi«, the Chief, is 400 Miles long, and 200 broad. TE 

The Inhabitants conſiſt of, 1. Chineſe. 2. Ethiopians. 3. Malays. 
4. Spaniards. 5. Portupueſe. 6. Pintado's, OT painted People. And 
7. Meflees, a Mixture of ail theſe. | | 

Perſons and Habits.) Their Perſons and Habits reſemble thoſe of 
the ſeveral Nations from whence they derive their Original, which 


| have been deſcribed already; only it is obſervable that the Features 


of che Blacks oi theſe Iflands, are as agreeable as thoſe of the White 
People, Manila, lying between the Eaſtern and Weſtern Continents, 
was once eſteemed the beſt Situation in the World for Trade: Hither 
Silver was brought from Alexics and Peru, as well as the Produce 
of Europe, Diamonds, and other precious Stones from Golconda, 

Cinnamon 
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Einnamon from Ceylon, Pepper from Sumatra and Java, Cloves and 
Nutmegs from the Molucca's and Banda Iſlands, Camphire from Borneo, 
Benjamin and Ivory from Cambodia, Silks, Tea, and China Ware from 
China; and formerly there came every Year from /apan two or three 


Ships freighted with Amber, Silks, Cabinets, and pther varniſhed Ware, 


in Exchange for the Produce and Fruits of the Philippines. And two 
\ Veſſels ſailing yearly to Acapulco in Mexico, loaded with the Riches of 
the Eaſt, returned as they do at this Day, freighted with Silver, and 
make four Hundred per Cent. Profit : Nor is there a Soil in the World 
that produces greater Plenty of all Things neceſſary for Life, as appears 
by the Multitude of Inhabitants that are to be found in the Woods and 
Mountains, and are only ſubſiſted by the Fruits of the Earth, and the 
Veniſon they take. DEE „„ ** 
Nor can any Country in the World appear more beautiful; there is 
a perpetual Verdure ; Buds, Bloſſoms, and Fruit, are found upon the 
Trees all the Year round, as well on the Mountains as in Gardens that 
are cultivated. | 
Vaſt Quantities of Gold are waſhed down from the Hills by the 
Rains, and found mixed with the Sand of their Rivers. 
There are alſo Mines of other Metals, and excellent Load-ſtones 
found here; and ſuch Numbers of wild Buffaloes, that a good Huntſ- 
man on Horſeback, armed with a Spear, will kill ten or twenty in a 
Day ; the Spaniards take them for their Skins, which they ſell to the 
Chineſe, and their Carcaſſes ſerve the Mountaineers for Food. Their 
Woods alſo abound with Deer, wild Hogs and Goats ; the laſt are ſo 
plentiful in one of theſe Iflands, that the Spaniards gave it the Name of 
Cabras. They have alſo imported from New Spain, China, and Japan, 
Horſes and Cows, which are conſiderably multiplied ; but the Sheep 
they brought over came to nothing. 5 
Their Frees produce a great Variety of Gums all the Year ; ons 
Kind, which is the commoneſt, by the Spaniards called Brea, is uſed 
inſtead of Pitch ; of the others, ſome are medicinal, others odoriferous. 
In theſe Iſlands are Monkies and Baboons of a monſtrous Bigneſs, 
that will defend themſelves when attacked by Men. When they can 
ind no Fruit in the Mountains, they go down to the Sea to catch Crabs 
and Oyſters ; and that the Oyſter may not cloſe and catch their Paws, 
they firſt put in a Stone to prevent its ſhutting cloſe: They take Crabs 
dy putting their Tails in the Holes where they lie, and when the Crab 
lays hold of it, they draw him out. There are alſo great Numbers of 
Civet Cats in this Iſland. : 3 
The Bird called Tavan, is a black Sea Fowl, ſomething leſs than a 
Hen, and has a long Neck; it lays its Eggs in the Sand by the Sea fide, 
ſorty or fifty in a Trench, and then covers them, and they are hatched 
by the Heat of the Sand. | 5 
They have alſo the Bird Salgan. which builds her Neſt on the Sides 
of Rocks, as the Swallows do againſt a Wall ; and theſe are the deli- 
cus Bird. Neſts ſo much eſteemed, being a Kind of Jelly that diffolves 
D warm Water. | 
Hh 2 The 
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The Spaniards have introduced ſeveral of the American Fruits, 
which thrive here as well as in America ; the Cocoa or Chocolate Nut 
particularly, which Increaſes ſo, that they have no Occaſion to import 
it from Mexico. 

There is alſo the Tree Amet, from whence the Natives draw Water; 
and there is alto a Kintl of Cane, by the Spaniards called Vixuco, which, 
if cut, yields fair Water enough for a Draught, of which there 1s lea. 

ty in the Mountains, where Water is moſt wanted. 

Theſe Iſlands being hot and moiſt. produce Aboadewce of venomous 

Creatures, as the Soil does poiſonous Herbs and Flowers, which do 
not only kill thoſe that touch or taſte them, but ſo infect the Air, that 
many People die in the [1 ime of their Bloſſoming. 
Ihe Orange, Lemon, and ſeveral other Trees bear twice a Year; if 
they plant a Sprig, within a Year it becomes a Tree, and bears Fruit; 

and therefore without any Hyperbole, ſays our Author, I may affirm 
that J never ſaw ſuch verdant Soil, nor Woods full of ſuch old and 
thick "I'rees, nor Trees that yield more Suilenance to Man, in any 
Par' of the World. However, thele Iſlands are not without their In- 
Con veniencies, they are tubje&t to Earthquakes; and, in September 
1627, there was ſuch a terrible one at Manila, that it levelled one of 
the Mountains called Garwallo's; and, in the Year 1645, a third Part 
of the City of Manila was overthrown, and no leſs than three thouſand 
People periſhed in the Ruins. Another Earthquake, not much leſs 
dreadful, happened alto the Year following. 


1 1 Mindanao, the largeſt of theſe Iſlands except Manila, 

is almoſt the only one that is not ſubject to Spain. It is near 200 Miles 

long, and 156 broad, inhabited by very different People; thole of the 

Inland Country are ſuppoſed to be the antient Pagan Inhabitants, whom 

the Mahbometans, that poſſeſs the Coaſts, have driven up into the Moun- 
tains. 


Air.] The Air of Mindanao is not exceſſive hot, tis faid, tho! it lies 
within 6 Degrees of the Equator, being retreſhed by the Sea Breeze on 
every Side in the Day-time. As to their Perſons, they are ot a pretty 
dark Olive, or Tawny ; their Stature moderate ; their Features reſem- 
bling the Malays, and like them they black their Teeth, and their fine 
long Nails diſtinguiſh a Gentleman from a Peaſant: They wear a 
Kind of Linen Frock and Drawers, when they are dreſſed, but gene- 
rally go almoſt naked; they tie a Cloth round their Heads, which has 
ſome Reſemblance of a Turbant, but much lels 

The Dreſs of the Women is not much unlike the Mens, only they 
wear a little ſhort Petticoat. 

The Middle of the Country is woody and mountainous ; but be- 
tween the Hills are rich Vallies, and near the Sea Coaſt it is gene- 
rally a plain Country, and produces Rice and ſuch Fruits as ufually 

i grow between the Tropics. They have allo the Libby or Sago 1ree, 
W's. - of the Pitch whereot they make Bread, and a great deal is exported, 


hong firſt dried and gratacd like Seed. The Plantain Fruit is 2 
goo 
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d and plentiful here, which is their principal Food, and of this 
they make their Drink. Dampier relates, that he ſaw both the Clove 
and Nutmeg tree here; but if thoſe Trees do grow here, their Fruit is 
not equal to what grows in the Spice Iſlands, or the Dutch would long 
| fince have reduced this under their Power, as well as the other. They 
can't be unacquainted with the Produce of the Iſland, for hither they 
come from 7ernate frequently, and furniſh themſelves with Tobacco 
and Bees-wax, Tobacco growing more plentifully in this Iſland than 
in any Part of India. It is ſaid there are Gold Mines in the Moun- 
tains ; but if there be, the People that inhabit that Part of the Coun- 
try have not Skill enough to work them, for the Gold they bring 
down to traffic with is all Duſt, which they get out of the Sands of 
their Rivulets. | „ 1 ; 

The Midland Countries, as well as the Coaſts, are divided amongſt 
a great many petty Princes. The Sultan of Mindanao, who is a Ma- 
hometan, is the moſt powerful amongſt them; he reſides at the City 
of Mindanao, which ſtands on the South Side of the Iſland on a ſmall 
River two Miles from the Sea. The Houſes here, like thoſe of 57am, 
are built on Pillars 14 or 15, Feet high, to ſecure them againſt the Flood, 
which covers the flat Countries five or ſix Months of the Year, The 
_ Sultan's Palace ſtands upon near two hundred of ſuch Pillars. He is 
abſolute in his Dominions, and has ſome Ships of War as well as 
Land Forces. | | 


1 E S E Iſlands were diſcovered by Ferdinand Magellan, a 
| Portugueſe Gentleman, who had ſerved his native Country, 

both in the Wars of Africa and in the Eaft-Indies; particularly 
under Albuquerque, the famous Portugueſe General, who reduced Goa 
and Malacca to the Obedience of that Crown. Magellan having had 
a conſiderable Share in thoſe Actions, and finding himſelf neglected 
by the Government of Portugal, and even denied, as 'tis ſaid, the 
ſmall Advance of a Ducat a Month in his Pay, left the Court of 
Portugal in Diſguſt, and offered his Service to Charles V. then Em- 
peror of Germany, and King of Spain, to whom he ſhewed there was 
a Probability of di coveriug a Way to the Spice Iſlands in the E2f- 
Indies, by the Weſt: Whereupon the Command of five ſmall Ships 
being given him, he ſet Sail from Seville on the 10th of Augu/ 1519 ; 
and, ſtanding over to the Coaſt of S9uth America, continued his 
Voyage to the Southward 10 52 Degrees, where he formerly hit 
upon a Strait (ſince called the Strait of Magellan) which carric him 
into the Pacific Occan, or South Sea; and then, ſteering North- 
ward, repaſſed the Equator ; after which he failed Weſt over that 
vaſt Ocean, till he arrived at Gzam one of the Ladrones, or Marian 
Iſlands, on the 6th of March 1520 1, and ſoon after came to the 
Iſlands I have been deſcribing, which he took Poſſeſſion of in the 
Name of the King of Sprin, but happened to be killed in 2 Skirmiſh 
in one of thoſe Iſſands; however his People afterwards arrived al the 
Mzucca's, or Clove Iſlands, where they leſt a Colony, and returned 
th Spain by the Way of the Cape of Good Hope, being the firlt len 
that ever failed round the Globe; but there was no Attempt made 
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by the Spaniards to ſubdue or plant the Philippine Iſlands, until the 


| Year 1564, in the Reign of Philip II. King of Spain, when Don 


Lewis de Velaſco, Viceroy of Mexico, ſent Michael! Lopez Delagaſpes, 
with a Fleet thither from Mexico, and a Force ſufficient to make à 
Conqueſt of theſe Iſlands, which he named the Philippines, in Ho- 
nour of Philip II. (Son of Charles V.) who was then upon the I hrone 
of Spain, and they have ever ſince been ſubject to that Crown. Their 


Viceroy reſides at Manila, and lives in the State of a Sovereign Prince; 


and it is ſaid to be one of the moſt profitable Governments in the Gift 
of that King. 8 | | Z | | 


The eſtabliſhed Religion here being the Roman Catholic, an Arch- 
biſhop reſides at Manila, who is 2 Kind of Pope in that Part of the 
World; but as the Inhabitants of theſe Iſlands are a Compound of 
every Ind an Nation, every Religion is tolerated. 8 

Ihe general Language of the Philippines, as well as of the reſt of the 
Oriental Iſlands within -the Straits of Malacca, is the Malayan Tongue. 
The Spaniſh and Chineſe Colonies, no doubt, ſpeak the Language of 
their reſpective Countries; and that of the Blacks, probably, is a Dia- 
Jet of the Malabar or Jentze, ſpoken in the Hither Peninſula of India, 
from whence they came. | 


Molucca's.] The Molucca's, or Clove Iſlands, are all fituate under 


or very near the Equator. They produce neither Corn nor Rice; but 


the Natives make their Bread of Sago. Beſides the Tropical Fruits, 


they once produced great Quantities of Cloves; but the Dutch ſend 


People every Year to root up all the Plants of that Kind, left other 
Nations ſhould poſſeſs them, and have tranſplanted the Cloves to An- 
boyna, which lies South of the Iſland of Ceram. The largeſt of the 
Melucca I ſlands is Ternate; and this is not thirty Miles in Circumference. 


Ambnyna.) Amboyna, favs Mr. Herbert, ſits as Queen between the 


Iſlands of Molucca and Banda, and commands both. Here the Dutch 


have a ftrong Caſtle, detended by 7 or £00 Men, to protect their Plan- 
tations of Cloves. This Iſland is about 70 Miles in Circumlerence : 
Here the Engliſh and Dutch had their reſpective Factories and Settle- 


ments, and had by Treaty agreed to divide the Traffic to the Spice- 
| Iſlands between them; but the Dutch, under Pretence of a Plot the 


Engliſh were concerned in againſt theſe High and Mighty Uſurpers, fell 


- upon the Hugliſb Factors and Merchants, tortured them by all the cruel 


Methods they could invent, in order to make them confeſs a Plot, and 
then put them to Death, They ſeized upon the Engliſh Shipping, ex- 
pelled the Hnpliſb from their Settlements in the Banda, or Nutmeg- 
Iſlands. which had put themſelves under the Protection of the King of 
Great-Eritain, and acknowledged themſelves his Subjects, and pro” 
ceeded to maſſacre and extirpate the Natives, and this in a Time of 
tull Peace, in the Year 1622, juſt after a Treaty was concluded be- 
tween the two Nations for confirming their reſpective Rights and Poſ- 


leſſions in the Ea Indies; and they have continued in Poſſeſſion of 
theſe invaluable Iſlands ever ſince. | | 


Banda 
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Banda Iſles.) The Banda Iſlands are ſituate four Degrees South of 
the Equator, the largeſt of them ſcarce twenty Miles round, and theſe 
alone produce the Nutmeg, which is covered by the Mace. Here are 
moſt of the Tropical Fruits, but ſcarce any Corn or Cattle. The Dutch 
keep the Inhabitants entirely dependent on them for their Proviſions. 


Celebes.] The Iſland of Celebes, or Macaſſar, is ſituate under the 
Equator, between the Iſland of Borneo and the Spice- Iſlands laſt men- 
tioned being 500 Miles long, and 200 broad. This produces no 
Spice except Pepper, but Opium in Abundance ; and no Place is fur- 
niſhed with a greater Variety of Poiſons. The Natives, tis faid, ſtudy 
which will have the moſt ſpeedy Operation. Iheir Darts which are 
dipped in Poiſon, give inſtant Death; if a Limb be cut off immediately 
after the Wound is received, it will not fave the Patient's Lite. This 
Iſland the Dutch have poſſeſſed themſelves of, and fortihed as a Barrier 
againſt all Nations that ſhall attempt to viſit the Iſlands where Cloves 
and Nutmegs grow. hs IO 


Gilolo.] Gilolo, another large Iſland which lies under the Equator, 
near the Spice- Iſlands, they have fortified in like Manner. Ceram allo, 
which covers the Nutmeg-Iſlands, they have ſecured by their Fortilica- 
tions, and will fink any Ships that attempt to traffic in thoſe Seas. 


Borneo.) Borneo, the largeſt Iſland in the World, is ſituate under the 
Equator having the Philippines on the North, Macaſſar on the Eaſt, 
Java on the South, and Sumatra on the Weſt, and is 800 Miles long. 
and 500 broad. The flat Country near the Coaſt, is overflowed moſt 
Part of the Year, which makes the Air very unhealthful ; and they 
built their Towns upon Floats in the Middle of their Rivers, particu- 
larly at Benjar Maſſen in the South Eaſt Part of the Iſland, which is 
the greateſt Port and Town of Traffic in the Iſland, and which Mer- 
chants from every Country viſit as much as any Town in India. Beſides 
Rice, Cotton, Canes, Pepper, and the Tropical Fruits, they meet with 
Diamonds of a large Size and excellent Water here. Ihe moſt remark- 
able Animal the Iſland produces is the Oran Otan, a Monkey as big as 
a Man, which ſome of our Captains have attempted to bring over; but 
being bread in ſo hot a Climate, he dies as ſoon as he comes into cool 
Weather. © | TS | 
The Coaſt of this Iſland is governed by the Mahometan Princes, the 
Chief of which is the Sultan of Caytongee, who reſides at a City of that 
Name not far from Banjar Maſſeen. There are other Nations of Pagans | 
very different from thoſe who inhabit the inland Part of the Country, 
and have very little Correſpondence with the Mahometans or Foreigners. 
Theſe People ſhoot poiloned Darts at their Enemies, as the Natives of 
Celebes do. | 


Sumatra] The Iſland of Sumatra which has Malacca on the 

North, Borneo on the Eaſt, and Java on the South Eaſt, from which 
It is divided by the Straits of Sunda, is divided into two equal Parts 
by the Equator, extending 5 Degrees, and upwards, North Weſt of 
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it, and 5 to the South Eaſt, and is a thouſand Miles long and 150 
broad. This is ſuppoſed to be the Ophir of the Ancients, being rich in 
Gold; but what the Europeans trade with them chiefly for is their Pep- 
per: Both the Engli and Dutch have ſeveral Colonies and Settlements 
here; the chief of the Brzti/h Settlements are thoſe of Bencoolen, and 
Fort Marlors' on the Weſt Coaſt, from whence the Eaſt India Company 
import more Pepper than from any other Country in India. There are 
alſo great Quantities of the beſt walking-Canes imported from thence. 
The Natives are of a very ſwarthy Complexion, but not black The 
 Coaits are poſſeſſed by Mahometan Princes, of whom the King of Acben, 
at the North End of the Iſland, is the moſt conſiderable, The inland 
Country is in the Poſſeſſion of ſeveral Pagan Princes, who have but little 
Correſpondence with Foreigners. Their Animals, Corn, and Fruits, 
are generally the ſame as in the adjacent Iſlands. „„ 


Java] The Iſland of Java is ſituate South of Borneo, being 700 
Miles long, and 200 broad; a mountainous and woody Country in the 
Middle, but a flat Coaſt, and a great many Bogs and Moraſſes in it, 
which render the Air unhealthful. It produces Pepper, Sugar, To- 
bacco, Rice, Coftee, Cocoa nuts, Plantains, and other Tropical Fruits. 


. The preſent Inhabitants are a Mixture of many Indian Nations, whom 
the Dutch have brought from the ſeveral Iſlands in theſe Seas, which 
their High and Mighty States have poſſeſſed themſelves of; or ſuch as 
have fled hither from China, rather than ſubmit to the Tartar Princes, 
which now reign 1n that Kingdom. | „ 

The Dutch are abſolute Maſters of the greateſt Part of the Iſland, 
particularly of the North Coaſt, though there are ſtill ſome Princes 
beyond the Mountains on the South Coaſt, which maintain their In- 
dependency. _ 


Batavia is the Capital of all the Dutch Dominions in India, an 


excceding fine lown and Port, well fortified and defended by a_ 
Caſtle and a ſtrong Garrilon ; they have fitteen or twenty thouſand 
Forces in the liland, either Dusch, or formed out of the ſeveral Na- 
tions they have enſlaved; and they have a Fleet of between twenty 
and) thirty Men of War, with which they give Law to every Power 
on the Coaſt of Hhia and Africa, and to all European Powers that 
vilit the /:diau Occan, having expelled the Engli/h and every other 
Nation from the beſt Branches of the Indian Traffic, and particu- 
larly from the Spice Iflands. It was but a little before the Revolu- 
tion they expelled us from our Settlements at Bantam, but no Nation 


has been dealt more crueliy with than the Chineſe, who fled thither 


lor Refuge; there are an hundred thouſand of theſe People in the 
iiiand, and about thirty thouſand of them reſided in the City of Ba- 
tavia, where they had a particular Quarter aſſigned them, and grew 
very rich by J'raſfic. In the Year 1740, the Duich, pretending the 


(int ſe were in a Plot againit them, tent a Body of Troops into 


their Quarter, and demanded their Arms, which the Chineſe readily 
delivered up; and the next Day the Governor ſent another Body of 
| | | | Troops 
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Troops amongſt them, and murdered and maſſacred every one of the 


\ Chineſe, Men, Women, and Children: Some relite there were twenty 
thouſand, others thirty thouſand, that were put to Death without 
any Manner of Tryal; and yet the barbarous Governor, who was the 


Inſtrument of this cruel Proceeding, had the Aſſurance to embark for 
Europe, imagining he had amaſſed Wealth enough to ſecure himſelf 
againſt any Proſecution in Holland; but the Dutch finding themſelves _ 


deteſted and abhored by all Mankind for this Piece of Tyranny, endea- 
voured to throw the Odium of it on the Goyernor, though he had the 
Hands of all the Council of Batavia, except one, to the Order for the 


Maſſacre. The States therefore diſpatched a Packet to the Cape of 


Good Hope, containing Orders to apprehend the Governor of Batavia, 
if he came to Europe that Way, and ſend him back to Batavia to be 
tried; and he was apprehended at the Cape, but has never been heard 
of ſince : It is ſuppoſed he was thrown over Board in his Paſſage to 
Batavia, that there might be no further Enquiries into the Matter : 


And, 'tis ſaid, all the Wealth this merciful Gentleman had amaſſed, 


and ſent over before him in four Ships, were caſt away in the Paſſage. 


Andaman and Nicobar J/es.} The i 7 and Nicobar Iſlands, 


which lie near the Coaſt of Malacca, at the Entrance of the Bay of 
Bengal, afford no Merchandize but Proviſions, beſides the Tropical 
Fruits with which they ſupply the Shipping which touch there. The 
- firſt Adventurers repreſented the Natives as barbarous Cannibals, but 
they appear to be a harmleſs, inoffenſive People, and ſo far from eating 
human Fleſh, that they ſcarce eat any Fleſh at all. 


Maldiva's.] The Maldiva Iſlands conſiſt of numberleſs little Rocks, 
juſt above the Water, lying between the Equator and Cape Comorin, in 
the Hither India, and afford little more than Rice, the I tropical Fruits, 
and Fiſh ; beſides the little Shells called Cowrys or Blackmoors Teeth, 
which ſerve inſtead of ſmall Cath in molt of the Indian Nations. 


Ceylon.) The Iſland of Ceylon is ſituate in the Indian Ocean, near 
Cape Comorin, the Southern Pomontory of the Hither India, from 
which it is teparated by a very narrow Strait, being 250 Miles long, and 
200 broad. It has a mountainous woody Country in the Middle, but 
has a very flat coaſt well planted with Groves of Cinaamon-'I'rces and 
Cocoa's, and no Country abounds more with Elephants. The Dutch 


have ſubdued all the Coaſts, and ſhut up the King in his capital City of 


Candy, which ſtands upon a Mountain in the Middle of the Iſland, 


neither the King nor his Subjects being permitted to trafic, or enter- 


tain any Correſpondence with other Nations. 

The Capital of the Dutch Settiements is the Port of Columbo, ſituate 
on the South Wett Coaſt of the Iſland. 
I be Deſcendants of the ancient Inhabitants, of hom the Bulk of the 
People ſtill conſiſt, are called Ciuglalſes; there are alſo great Numbers 


* 


of Moors, Malabar, l'ortugut ſe, aud Duich, upon the Ifland. 
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The Cinglaſſes, tis ſaid, do not want Courage, and are Men of quick 
Parts, complaiſant and inſinuating Addreſs. 

They are well ſhaped, of a Middle Stature, their Hair long and black, 
their Features juſt, their Complexion dark, but not ſo black as the Ma. 
lal urs, und their Eves black, like all other Indians. 

I be Tree peculiar to this liland, and more valuable to the Dutch 
than the Mines of Fotiſi to the Spaniards, is the Cinnamon. This Tree 
is as common as any other in the Woods on the South Weſt Part of the 
Iſland near Commbo ; but there is little or none to be found towards the 
North Part; however, the Dutch have tecured all the Bays and Mouths 
of the Rivers round the {{]land, to prevent other Nations ſettling here, 
or having any Commerce with the Natives. This Tree, accordin: 

to ſome, has three Barks, but two all People agree in; and that which 
they {tip from "I'rees of a middling Growth, is the beſt Cinnamon ; 

neither the 'I'rces that are very young, nor thole that are old, are pro- 
per for Pecling. -. 

Ihe Bod of the Tree under the Bark is perfectly white, and ſerves 
them tor Building, and all Manner of Uſes, but has not that delicious 
Taſte or Smell which the Bark has. There are Cinnamon Trees alſo 
upon the Ma/abar Coaſt, whoſe bark has the Colour, and ſomething of 
the Hase of the Cey/on Cinnamon, and is not eaſily diſtinguiſhed from 
it by the Sight; for which Realon, tis faid, the Dutch deſtroy as much 
as they can of it, becauſe other Nations uſed to mix them, and pals 
both off together as the true Cinnamon. 

It is not vet an hundred Years ſince the Dutch monopolized this 
Trade to themſelves, and excluded the reſt of the World from this 
charming Iſland. 

It is a vulgar Error that Cinnamon, Nutmegs, Mace, and Cloves 
grow all upon one Tree, or in one Country, and the Atlas has fo far 
confirmed the People in this Error, as to make Nutmegs of the Growth 
of Ceylon ; whereas Nutmeg: only grow in the Banda Iflands, Cloves in 
the Molucca Iſlands and Amboyua, and the Cinnamon only in Ceylcn. 
The Molucca's, Banda and Ambrzzna lie above two thouſand Miles to the 
Faſtward of this Iſland. 


be Ethiopians, Arabians, and Egyptians naked hither beſore Solomon's 
Time. 
"The Portugueſe drove out the abe, &c. and fortified the Towns up- 
on the Coaſt, monopoliziug the 1 ade: Anno 1 520. 
'I'he Dutch were called in by the Natives in the Year 1656, to deſend 
them againſt the Portugueſe ; and they ſubdued both the Portugueſe and 
the Natives, ee all other Nations from the Trathc of Ceylon. 
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FR C41 is a Peninſula joined to 4/ia by the Iſthmus of Sues, f 
tuate between 18 Degrees Weſt and 50 Eaſt Longitude; and 


between 37 North and 35 South Latitude; bounded by the Mediter- 


raneun Sea, which divides it from Furope, on the North; by the Iſthmus 


of Suez, the Red Sea, and the Indian Occan, on the Eaſt ; by the Sou- 


thern Ocean, on the South; and by the Atlantic Ocean, on the W eſt; 


being 4300 Miles long. and. 4200 broad, and 1s divided into the . | 
flowing Kingdoms and States. 


Grand Diviſions. Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. 
(EGYPT —  } ( GzaxD Cairo 
| | ALexanDRIA. : 
| ABYSSINIA or the | Lens. 
FA North Eaſt Divi— UPPER ETHIO-\ Nur! A 
ſion, containing Pla. comprehendingꝰ 
| NUBIA 
| The Coaſt of ABEX | | 
| = Land ANIAN a ADEa. 
South Eaſt Divi- F ZFANGUEBAR, on] 3 
. Hon, containing * SOFALA SOFALA 
TERRA DE NA- NaTalL _ 
TAL, and or he, Cart Town. 
8 ea J FRARIA, or the 
South Diviton E Hottentot Country, 
| ſurrounding the Cape 
of Good Hope 
North of os { MONOMOTOPA q Mou AR 
ria MONOMUGI — MERANGO. 
( MATAMAN -1 No Towns 
| BENGUELA BENGUELA 
ANGOLA Lo AN Do 
| > A CONGO. ————_ ST. SaLVADor. 
ee en LOA NGO —— & Loaxco | 
ion, containing BENIN eee, Bs 
GUINEA — Care Cos T- 
CASTLE | 
| LNEGROLAND —— (uss For. 
5 ZAAR RA SANHACA 
Weſtern bunte BILEDULGERID — Dara 
=; | "ALGIERS | ALGIERS 
North Diviſion, } 'LUNIS — Tunis 
or Barbary Coaſt ) TRIPOLI —— f rio 
BARCA — Dock a. 


| The Middle of Africa, tormerly called the Lower Erh:opra, is vers 
little known. — 


The ian Iſlands will be deſcribed atter the Continent. 
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. 
Sunation and . 


Between E. Lon. | 600 Miles i in n Length. 
0 
> Being * 
„„ 
Between 4 and N. Lat. 150 Miles in Breadth. 


32 J '% 


Boundarie ] {3 OUNDED by ce AA Sea, North ; 1 the . 

Red Sea, Eaft ; by Aby//inia, or the Upper Ethiopia, 
on the South; and by the Detart of Barca, and the unknown Parts of 
Africa, Weſt. PT | 


Diviſions. Subdiviſions. | Chief Nan 
Grand Cairo, E. Lon. 
32. N. Lat. 30. 
Northern Diviſion Ks Ts  Frulacr 
 CONLLDS on} ET 0 Alexandria 
| Roſetto 
| | | | | Danmetta 
Southern Diviſion { | 2? {\ Sayd or Thebes 
contains pp er Efe | 5 | Cofinr. 


River Nile.] The Nil is the only River in the Country. It iſſue: 
out of a Lake in Aiſſinia, and bending its Courſe generally North, en- 
ters Egypr, and runs from South to North the whole Length of the 
Kingdom, falling into the Levant Sea by ſeveral Channels, of which 
the Chief are thoſe of Roſetta and Damietta, ſo named trom theſe 
Towns which ſtand upon them. Theſe two Branches form a 1 riangle, 
called the Delia, being about a hundred Miles aſunder, at their falling 
in o the Sea. The Mie begins to rite when the Sun is vertical in E1h10- 


pia, and the annual Rains iall there, wiz. the latter End of May. It 


continues to rite till Seprember or October, when the Banks are cut, and 


It is let into the Malis, or grand Canal, which runs thro' Cairo, and 
from thence is diſtributed to their Ficlds and Gardens. 353 


It uſually riſes to 24 Fect in Senner, and from that Time it con— 
tinues to fall until the latter End of May the following Year, when the 
Flood returns. 

he Day the Vil riſes to its proper Height is ſolemnized by a Feſti- 

val and Fireworks, and all other Marks of public Joy, as it was an- 
tiently; and numberleſs Canals are opened to convey it to all Parts ot 
the Country, according to certain Rules preſcribed. 


Cataracis of the Nile.] As to the Cataracts in the Ri iver Ae, 
which both Ancients and Modcins have magniticd ſo exuavagantly, 
telling us that the Water falls from a prodigious Height, and that 
Fu; le are deuſened with the Notte of it; Doctor Shaw on the con- 
trary atiure. us, they are only ordinary Falls of Water which we 

frequently 
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frequently meet with in great Rivers, where the Stream is a little 
confin'd, and that they are navigable, ſo chat a Boat may paſs them 
ſafely; but whether the Doctor ſaw them at the Height of the Flood, 
or when the River was low, he does not iniorm us, and this muſt cer- 
tainly occaſion a great Difference; but the Ancients themtelves ac- 
knowledging that Boats did ſometimes pats them, makes it very pro- 
bable they do not fall trom ſuch Heights as tome Authors pretend; and 
what confirms this Opinion is, the bringing thoſe vatt Pillars and Obe- 
liſes from the Marble Rocks in Upper Ezyp:, upon Floats down the 
Nile as the Ancients did, ſeveral of which weighed many thou- 
| ſand Weight, and are ſtill remaining in and about Alexandria and 

Rome. „„ 


Air.] The greateſt Part of Egypt ly ing in a Valley between high 
Rocks and Mountains on the Eatt, and the ſandy Deſarts of Lybia and 
Barca on the Weſt, is exceſſive hot in ſome Months, particularly in 
April and May, when they are troubled allo with hot Winds; at this 
Time the Sand is driven about in Clouds, the People are almoſt blinded, 
and they are more ſubject to Diſeaſes then, than in any other Parts of 
the Year ; but the Nile no ſooner begins to riſe and overflow its Banks, 
than all Diſtempers {even the Plague which viſits them once in fix or 
ſeven Years) ceaſe. It ſeldom rains in the Upper Egypt, or any Part of 
the Inland Country. In the Lower Egypt they have lometimes Showers, 

but not often; they depend entirely on the Water of the Mie to nou- 
Tiſh the Fruits of the Earth. 


Soil and Produce.) The Soil of Egypt, as far as the Flood extends, 
has been formed by the Mud which the Nie carries with it; and in 
Doctor Shaw's Opinion, the Land of Lower Zgypt therefore is much 
higher than it was originally, ſomething being added to it every Year ; 
but if it be conſidered that ſuch Tortents ſometimes carry away as 
much, or more Earth than they bring, poſſibly the Ground may not 
be much higher than what it was at firſt; however, all agree, that the 
Flood renders the Land exceeding fruitful. As ſoon as the Waters retire, 
the Huſbandman has little moie to do than to harrow his Corn and 
other Seeds into the Mud, and ſometimes is obliged to temper the 
Mud with Sand, to prevent the Corn being too rank ; and in a Month 
or two, the Fields are covered with all Manner of Grain, Peate, Beans, 
and other Pulſe; and where it is not ſown, their Grazing Ground 
becomes rich Paſture. In O&ober and Nowember the Wheat and 
Barley are ſown, and the Rice, Flax, and Hemp about the ſame 
Time; the Rice growing in Water, is chiefly ſown in Lower Egypt. 
Their Cattle are turned out to graze in November, and continue at 
Grels till the Flood returns, and their Harvelt is uſually in March and 
April. | 

The Lower Egypt is all a Sea at the Height of the Flood, and only 
the Tops of the Foreit and Fruit-trees appear, intermixed with Towns 
and Villages, built upon natural or artificial Hilis; and in the dr, ſea— 
ſons are ſeen be utiful Gardens, Corn Fields, and Meadows, well 
ſtocked with Flocks and Herds, which a little before were under Wa- 
zer; then they enjoy a ſerene Heaven, aud pure Air, perfumed with 
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the Bloſſoms of Oranges, Lemons, and other Fruits. When their 
Pulſe, Melons, Sugar-Canes, and other Plants want Water, they con- 


vey it from their Ciſterns and Reſervoirs, by little Channels into their 


Fields and Gardens ; where, beſtdes their Fruits already mentioned, 
they have Dates, Plantains, Grapes, Figs, and Patm-trees, from which 
Wine is drawn. The common People hve Part of the Year on Cucum- 
bers, and find no Manner of Inconvenience from this Kind of Food. 

The principal Towns in Egypt are, 1 | 2: : 
1. Grand Cairo, one of the largeſt Cities in the World, ſaid to con- 
tain more than two Millions of People. It is defended by a Caſtle of 
great Antiquity, the Works whereof are three Miles in Circumference, 


in which there is a Well zoo Feet deep, called Joſeph's Well, being al- 


moſt the only Well in the Kingdom. 

2. Alexandria, once the Metropolis, and ſtill a conſiderable Port, is 
fituate on the Coaſt of the Levant, forty Miles Weſt of the moſt 
weſterly Branch of the Vie, 120 Miles N. Weſt of Cairo. Oppoſite 
to the City hes the Iſland of Pharos, on which was erected a Tower, 


or Light-houſe, for the Direction of Mariners, eſteemed one of the 


Wonders of the World; from whence ſuch "lowers have obtained the 
Name of Pharos, almoſt every where; particularly that of Meſſina in 
Sicily. At Alexandria is that grand Obeliſk called Pompey's Pillar, and 
Clezpatra's Needle, being one Stone of Granate Marble, 70 Feet high, 


and 25 round, having a carved Capital and Baſe, adorned with Hiero- 


plyphics. | 


This City was built by Alexander, and is defended by numerous 


Towers, under which were Ciſterns or Reſervoirs of Water, brought 
by Aqueducts from the Rever Mile, ſome whereof are ſtil} entire. 
After the Deſtruction of Tyre and Carthage, this City had the greateſt 
Foreign Trade of any Port in the known World ; the Spices and rich 
Merchandize of the Eaſt, being brought hither by the Way of Arabia 
and the Red Sea. = 5 | | 

3. Roſetto is a Port Town, fituate on the Weſtern Branch of the 
Nile, Ealt of Alexandria. | 

4. Damietta, or Pelnfrum, is ſituate on the Eaft Branch of the Nie, 
4 Miles S. of the Levant, f N e 

5. Bulac is ſituate on the Nile, 2 Miles W. of Cairo, and the Port 
Town to it. J „„ 

6. Sayd or Thebes, is ſituate on the Weſt Bank of the Nile, 200 


Miles S. of Carro. 


7. Coffir, a Port- Town, fituate on the Weſt Coaſt of the Red Sea, 
300 Miles S. of Suez. 


Animals.) Their Animals, befides Horſes, Oxen, Sheep, and 
Camels, common to the adjacent Countries, will be deſcribed among 
their Curioſities; only it may be obſerved here, that they have an ex- 
traordinary Breed of Atſes, which will perform a Journey very well. 
and the Chriſtians, it ſeems, are not ſuffered to ride upon any other 
Beaſt. A Traveller bires the Owner of the Beaft (or his Servant) as 
well as the Aſs, who trots alter the Beaſt, and pricks him along with 


a kind of Goad. 
Traffic. 


. 1 
Trafic. ] The Turkey Company have a Conſul at Cairo for the Pro- 
tection of their Traffic, which beſides the Product of their Country 
conſiſts chiefly in the Coffee, Frankincenſe, Gum, Drugs, and other 
Merchandize brought from Arabia and the Eaſtern Countries, which 
they export to Europe. 1 | | 
Conftitution.) Since the Ottoman Emperors have had the Dominion 
of this Kingdom, they have always governed it by a Viceroy, tiled the 
Baſſa of Grand Cairo; but, as Egypr is divided into ſeveral Principali- 
ties, the Princes whereof are Sovereigns in their reſpective "I erritories, 
the. Baſſa tranſacts nothing without their Concurrence. 
Nor durſt the Turkiſh Government overload this People with Taxes, 
| for fear of a general Revolt; inſomuch that, except what the Viceroy 
and his Creatures illegally extort from them, the whole Revenue, raiſed 
by the Government, does not amount to a Million of our Money, of 
which two Thirds are ſpent within the Kingdom, and not more than 
one Third comes into the Grand Signior's Treafury. 


Forces.) The Baſſa of Grand Cairo, the Grand Signior's Viceroy, 
has a good Army of Janizaries and other Forces under his Command, 
to preterve the Dependence of the Egyptian Princes on the Port; but 
his Policy in creating Diviſions among thoſe Princes, contributes more 
to the Eſtabliſhment of his Power than his Army; and notwithſtanding 
all the Turkiſh Arts, thoſe Princes ſometimes depoſe the Baſſa, and 
compel the Grand Signior to ſend them another Governor more accept- 

able to them. As to foreign Enemies, the Epyptians have none ai pre- 
ſent, but they are frequently engaged in Civil Wars among themſelves, 
or in Conteſt with the Zurki/h Baſſa's. 


Perſons and Habits.) As Fgypt is inhabited by ſeveral different Peo- 
ple, their Stature, Complexion, and Habits are different. The Turks 
and Arabs, are neither alike in their Stature, Complexion, Habits, or 
Way of Life. The Turks are tall, fair, perſonable Men, and cloathed 
as in Turkey. The Arabs are a ſwarthy, tmall limbed People, and live 
in Tents all over the Country, pitched in a circular Form, which Kind 
of Village they call a Dowr ; they lie upon Mats, and the Blankets they 
wrap about them in the Day-time, ſerve for a Covering in the Night. 
Both Turks and 4rabs rile very early, conſtantly attending the public 
Devotions at Break of Day, again at Noon, at Sunſet, and at detting 
of the Watch when it begins to be dark. The Egyptian Women, that 
are not expoſed to the Sun, have fine Complexions as well as Fea- 
tures, of which ſort no doubt Cleopatra was, who captivated two Em- 
perors. As to the Moors and common People, who are Natives 
of the Country, they are almoſt as ſwarthy as the Arabs in this hot 
Ciimate. 3 


Gypfies.} From this Country comes that Vagrant Race called 
Gypſies: There are a Multitude of Gypſies, or pretended Gypſies, diſ- 
perſed in every Kingdom of Europe and iu. They were originally 
called Jinganees by the Turks, from their Captain Zinganeus, who, 
when Sultan Se/imus made a Conqueſt of Egypt about the Year 1517, 
refuſed to ſubmit to the Turkiſb Yoke, and retired into the De- 
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ſarts, where they lived by Rapine and Plunder, and frequently came 
down into the Plains of Egypt, committing great Outrages in the 
Towns upon the Nile, under the Dominion of the Turks. But being at 
length ſubdued, and baniſhed Egypt, they agreed to diſperſe themſelves 
in ſmall Parties, into every Country in the known World; and as they 
were Natives of Egypr, a Country where the occult Sciences, or black 


Art, as 'twas called, was ſuppoſed to have arrived to great Perfection, 
and which, in that credulous Age, was in great Vogue with People of 
all Religions and Perſuaſions, they found the People where-ever they 
came, very eaſily impoſed on. | | e 


Diwerſiens.] Juglers, Fortune- Tellers, and Ballad-Singers, arc 
found in the Streets of Cairo, as well as other Cities; but what 
ſeems to be peculiar to them is, their dancing Camels, which are 
taught to dance by being ſet upon a heated Floor: This giving them 


2 great deal of Pain, they lift up their Legs as it they were dancing, a 


Fellow beating on a Drum at the ſame Time ; whenever the Animal 
hears a Drum, therefore, he falls a Dancing. Their Fortune- Tellers 
breed up Birds, which are taught to carry little Scrolls of Paper trom 
their Maſters to People who come to enquire what Luck they ſhall have, 
in which is found his good or bad Fortune written, to which great Faith 


is given. | 


Curioſities ] The Curioſities of Egypt, beſides thoſe already men- 
tioned, are the Higpopotamus, or River-Horſe ; it is larger than an 
Ox, the hinder Part much like one, and its Head like a Horſe ; hav- 


Ing thick large Feet with Claws, and a Tail like an Elephant. It 


is an amphibious Animal, comes out of the River, and feeds on 


Graſs in the Meadows. There are but few of them, and rarely 


ſeen of late Years in Egypt; but, as I remember, Capt. Ropers relates, 
he ſaw ſome of the ſame Species of Animals in Terra de Natal, the 


South Eaſt Part of Africa, and others have been ſeen at the Cape of 


Good Hope, 5 | 

The Crocodile, I take to be a Species of Allegators, which are com- 
mon in the Mouths of Rivers of moſt warm Countries ; this too 1s an 
amphibious Animal of great Length, ſome of them twenty Feet long, 
of the Shape of a Lizard, with four ſhort Feet, or Claws ; his Back is 
cloathed with a Kind of 1mpenetrable Scales like Armour; they wait 
for their Prey in the Sedge, and other Cover, on the Sides of 
Rivers, and, pretty much reſembling the old Trunk of a Tree, 
ſometimes ſurprize the unwary Traveller, jumping upon him and 
ſwallowing him Whole, as it is ſaid ; but few of them are of that large 
Size, It is an oviparous Animal, and lays a vaſt Number of Eggs, 
which are frequently deſtroyed by other Animals, or the Country 
would ſwarm with them. The Ancients have entertained us with 


| Relations of ſome other Animals, which probably never had a Being, as 


the little Bird ro hileus, which is ſaid to live on the Meat he picks out 
of the Crocodile's Teeth ; and the Rat 1chneumon, which, they tell us, 
will jump into the Crocodile's Mouth, and eat a Way out again through 
hjs Belly. | 
The Camelion, a little Animal, ſomething reſembling a Lizard, 
| | | . ä — a tha! 
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that changes Colour as you ſtand to look upon him, alſo is found here 
as well as in other Countries. The Oftrich is an Inhabitant of Egyyt, 
as well as of the Deſarts of Africa; the largeſt Fowl known, and ſo 
heavy that he can't fly, but runs by the Help of his Wings as faſt as a 
Horſe, and is ſometimes hunted like other Game. | 

The Ibis, a Fowl that uſed to pick up and deſtroy the Vermin pro- 
duced in the Mud of the Nie, when the Waters retired, was worſhipped 
by the ancient Egyptians. I do not find there are many ſuch Birds in 
Egypt at preſent ; but vaſt Numbers of Szorks viſit Egypt after the Flood, 
_— as ſerviceable in deſtroying Reptiles, as the Ibis was for- 
merly. „ | | 
Several Sorts of Serpents alſo are mentioned, ſome of which it is 
preſumed, had never any other Exiſtence than in the Poet's Brain ; 
particularly that Serpent whoſe very, Eyes, tis ſaid, darted certain 
Death ; fo that if one of them fixed its Eyes on a Bird upon a Tree, 
it would fall down into his Mouth. Here is allo the Aſp, a pretty 
little Serprent, by whoſe Bite Cleopatra choſe to die. = 

The Hatching Chickens in their Ovens 1s another Curiofity, and 
not a Fable: Many thouſands are fo hatched here every Year, the 
Ovens being covered and heated with Horie-Dung to the Degree of 
the Hea's Warmn. e „5 

The Pyramids, which: ſtand near the Scite of the ancient Memphis, 
on the Weſt Side of the Nile, oppoſite to Cairo, are the grandeſt 
Pieces of Antiquity now remaining on the Face of the Earth; the 
Baſe of the largeſt covers eleven Acres of Ground, and is nve hundred 
Feet high meaſured perpendicularly, and ſeven hundred Feet it mea- 
ſured obliquely from the Bottom of the Baie to the Top; which may 
reconcile the different Relations we meet with of its Height; though 
Dr. Shaw obſerves, that the Sands are blown up ſo high on the Sides. 
that it is impoſſible to take the Height of it exactly. There is a Room 
in it thirty tour Feet long, and ſeventeen broad, in which is a Marble 

Cheſt ſeven Feet long, which ſome ſuppoſc to be a Coffin, in which 
the Body of tome ancient King was repoſited. 85 
There are ſeveral other leſſer Pyramids near this, but by whom built, 
or when, or for what End, is not yet ſettled. _ Ee 

The Mummy Pits are but a little Diſtance from the Pyramids; they 
are ſubterraneous Vaults of a vaſt Extent, above thirty Feet deep, 
having large ſquare Alleys, on the Sides whereof the Egyptians uled 
to bury their Dead, by ſetting the Coffin upright in Nitches, after the 
embalmed Corpte was put into it. | 1 . 

The Sphinx alſo ſtands near the Pyramids, at leaſt what remains of 
it, for only the Head and Shoulders appear, and theſe are thirty Feet 
high. Some think it was hewn out of the Rock on which it ſtands, 
and that there never was any more of it than we ſee at preſent. An 
entire Sphinx has the Head ot a fine Woman, and the Body of a] jon, 
Which I need not obſerve is a pure Fiction. 

The Labyrinth in Upper Egypt, is another Curioſity, faid to be 
formed out of a marble Rock, in which are_contained twelve Palaces 
and a thouſand Houſes. Certain it is there are amazing Remains ot 

| I j | Antiquity 
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Antiquity in the Upper Egypt, conſiſting of magnificent Marble Pillars, 
Obeliſks, c. and thoſe fine Marble Pillars and Obeliſks at Kume are (aid 
to have been hewed out of the Rocks in Upper Egypt. | 15 

Ihe laſt Curioſity I ſhall mention is the Ruſh rFapyrus, which prow: 
on the Banks of the Vile, of which Paper was firſt made, and from 


thence obtained the Name. | 


There 13 a holy Cheat performed by the Greek Chriſtians in a certain 
Burying-place near Old Cairo, on Goog-Friday, and the two preceding 


Days annually, which ſome reckon among their Curioſittes, and other; 
among modern Miracles; it is the Reſurrection of human Bones, ſome 


Jay of whole Limbs, and others, entire Bodies, which, after they have 
made their Appearance, retire again to their Graves. . 
Language.) "They ſay Mais in the Coptic and Arabic Languages; the 


following Vater- N./ter is a Specimen of the Coptic : Peniot ethen niphætui; 


narepbtoubo mpiejekran ; maveſi ngiete kmetours; Petehnak marephſcopi 


_ mphre&dhi hen phe nem, bigien pikahi ; penoth nteraſdhi ma iphnan mphngu; 
ouoh cha neteronnan e&hol mphradhi hon ntenchoebo! nacetecun ntaneroou ; ouch 


mperenten ehuun efiruſmos; alla nahmen ebol hapipethaou, 


Religion.] As to the Religion of the Mahometans of Egypt, it differs 
but little from that of the 2s; only it is obſerved, that the Mer; 
and Arabian', who at preſent make up the Bulk of the People here, 
are much more ſuperſtitious and zealous in their Way, than the Mabe. 


neun o urkey; and have their Santo's or Puritans, among them, 


for whom they exprels an extraordinary Veneration, but the Turks de- 


ſpite theſe Hypocrites. | 


Many of theſe Santo's go perfectly naked about the Streets, with- 
our the leaft Rag to cover them, tuttering their Hair to grow to an un- 
reaſonable Length: In this Condition they viſit the Houſes of Perlon: 
of Diſtinction, and fit down to Dinner with them without any Invita- 
tion, and leave their Tables with as little Ceremony as they entered; 
and it is looked upon as no imall Bleſſing to a Houle to receive a Viſt 
trom thele capie. 5 7 

The ancient Egyptians worſhipped not only the Planets, but ſeveral 
Sorts of Birds and Beaſts, and even Lecks and Onions; but the Pcaſt 
they moſt adored was a black Ox, under the Name of Apis. ; 

The Polterity of the ancient Leyptians are held to be the preſent 
Cophii Race among whom 'tis generally held, St. Mark firft plamied 
Chrittianity, and was the firſt Biſhop of Alexandria, then the Meuo- 
polis of Hat. | | oe. 

heir Juriſdiction was ſettled by the Council of Nice, over all the 
Churches ot the Dioceſe of Egypr, which included Lybia, Pentapulis, 
and Fpypt. properly called; and afterwards the Ethiopian, or A. 


ine Churches, became ſu bject to this Patriarch, and have ever ſince ac- 


knowledged a Relation to him. | | | 
hey differ trom the Church of Rome in adminiftring the Sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper in both Kinds; and allow neither extream Unction, 
nor the Fuchariſt, to be adminiſtered to the Sick. Neither do the) 
agrec with that Church in the Poiats of Purgatory or Praying for the 
| | Revolution: 
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RN evolutions and memorable Events. 


AN HE Egyptians are a very ancient Nation; there are reckoned 
above ſixty Princes of the Line of the Pharaobs, and they 


| reigned, 'tis ſaid, in an uninterrupted Succeſſion, to the Year of the 


World 3435, when Pharaoh Pſamniticus, the ſecond Monarch of that 
Name, was conquered by Camby/es II. King of Perfia, who united 
Epypt to that Empire, under which it remained till the Reign of Darius, 


being upwards ot an hundred Years, when it revolted from that Crown, 


and became an independent Kingdom again; in which State it conti- 
nued about fifty Years, when Ochus, King of Perfia, recovered the 
Dominion of it; and it remained ſubje& to the Perſian Monarchs till 
Alexander the Great deteated Darius Ill. when it fell under the Power 
of that Prince, with the reſt of the Provinces of the Ferſian Empire. 

After the Death of Alexander, Ptolemy, the Son of Lagus, or, as 
others inſinuate, the Son of Philip of Macedon, and conſequently half 
Brother of Alexander, found Means ta mount the Throne of Egypt, 
and render it an independent Kingdom once again, whoſe Succeſſors, 
Kings of Egypr, ever after retained the Name of Ptolemies ; in which 
Line it continued between two and three hundred Years; the laſt 
Sovereign being the famous Cleopatra, Wite and Siſter to Ptolemy Dio— 
maus the laſt King, and Miſtreſs to Julius Cæſar and Marc Antony, 


ſucceſſively. 


It was Ptolemy Philadelpbus, Son of the firſt Prolemy, who collected 
the Alexandrias Library, ſaid to conſiſt of ſeven hundred thoutand 
Volumes; and the ſame Prince cauſed the Scriptures to be tranſlated 
into Greek ; but whether by Seventy-two Interpreters, and in the Man- 


ner as is commonly related, is juſtly queſtioned. The Ptolemies fome- 
times extended their Dominions Over great Part of Hria. After the 


Death of Cleopatra, this Kingdom tell under the Power of the Romans. 
In the Reign of Herac/ius the Emperor of Conſtantinople, the People, 

being diſguſted with their Governors, called in Cmar the third Caliph | 

of the Saracens, and ſubmitted themlelves ta the Mabametau Power, 


being about the Year of our Lord 640. 


The Caliphs of Babylon were Sovereigns of Egypt till the Year 870, 
when the Egyptians ſet up a Caliph of their own, called the Caliph of 
Cairo, to whom the Saracens of Africa aud Spain were ſubject. 

About the Year 1 160. Afſareddin, or Saracen, General of Norradin, 


the Saracen Sultan of Damaſcus, ſubdued the Kingdom of Egypt ; and 
about the Year 1190, took */eruſalem ſtom the Chriſtians. It was this 


Prince who eftablithed a Body of Troops in Egypt, like the Janizaries 
at Conſlantingple, compoſed ot the Sons of Chriilians taken in War, or 
purchaſed of the /artars, to whom he gave the Name of Mamalukes, 
which, 'tis ſaid, f1ynihes no more than Slave. 5 
The Poſtericy of Afſureddin enjoyed the Crown till the Year 1242, 
when the Mamalukes depoſed Elmutan their Sovereign, and ſet one of 
their own Oihcers upon the Throne : "Theſe Mamaluke Sultans were 
eagaved in continual Wars with the Chriſtians in Syria and kane 
To, 14 and 
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and Araphus the ſixth Sultan entirely diſpoſſeſſed the Chriſtians of the 
Hoy Land; the ninth Sultan, WMelechuaſar, ſubdued the Iſland of 
Cy5ras and made it Hibutary to Fovpe, | | 

T 116mVeius, the left Sultan ot the Niamalukes, was depoſed and mut— 
dere? by Sc/znus, and, according to lome Accounts, hanged up at one 

* 1 = EE” — by 8 

of the Gates of Grand Cairo. Gagelle, one of the Grandees of the 
Mainnlutes, maintained 2 War for ſome Time againſt Selimus, but was 
at length veloated, and 7-1/1! made a Province of the Ottoman Empire 
in the Year 1519, as it fi remains. | | Re 

1 oof TR C1 f 1 | 8 Pt 

1ne Mamulvke Sultans were always choſen by a Majority of Ma- 
maulules Out of their own body, who wee fo jealuus of the Kingdom's 


being made Hercditary, that they ſcarce ever elected the Son of the 


precuving Sultan; and, it the Choice ever happened to fall upon ſuch 
an one, thcy were ſo apprehenſive of its being made an ill Precedent, 
that they never reſted til they depoied him. . 
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Between and FE. Lon. 1320 Miles in Length. 
42 E 
> Being 4 
VVV . ES: 
Between 4 and EN. — 1100 Miles in Breadth, 
i L 


| Buundaries.) FÞ OUNDED by Et, and the Deſart of Parc 
or the North; by the Red Lea, and the Count) 


of ian, on the Eaſt; bv the lame Country of Aman, and the un— 
| known Parts of Africa, South; and by other unknown Parts of ie 


Vi eſt. 
Diviſions. Subdiviſions. | Chief Towns. 


| 2 The Coaſt of Lex, on PERS 
Eaſtern Diviſion — 0 e r e, 5 Val. 


Middle Diviſion — Abyfruia Proper Ambamarjam. 
Weſtern Diviſion —— MAuwia — — Aubia. 


Air and Seaſons. ] This Country is pretty much incumbered with 
Mountains of the Form of a Cone, or Sugar Loaf, but well covered 
with 'i recs and Herbage. The Vallies between them ate excetlive 
hot in Sommer, but it is always cool upon the Mountains, 

As Abymia lies between the Tropics, it ſeldom fails of the Pe— 
riodical Rains in May, when the Sun is vertical, which deſcend in 
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Torrents from the Mountains, and ſwell the River A. 4e, which riſes 
in this Country from ſeveral Lakes, and running North into Foy, 
lays the flat Country of Ethiopia under Water, as well as the V allies in 
bt. | 


| Soil and Produce.) This Country, thus hanpilv watered, produces 
plenty of Corn, Rice, Millet, Dates. Grapes, Flax, Cotton, Suga 
Salt, and Sulphur : Their Flax is eſtcemed the nell in the World, aol 
om hence, 'tis ſaid, the / tian, had theits, of which they made 
the fine Linen of Ig mentioned in Scripture, 
Gold is allo very plentiful here, of which the Trrks get for: mand 
had the Frbjopian an Opportunity of daitoring it tor the Merch ee 
of Luroße, tis thought we might meet with 48 great Plenty „it he 

as any where, though there are no Gold Mines wrought: They have 
Mines of Silver and Copper, the __ of which they work, and have 
a good deal of that Metal; aud, tis faid, they hae the largeſt Eme— 
ralds in the World. 


Animals. Here are Camels, Oxen, Sheep, and other Cattle, in 
preat Plenty, and very large; as alſo wild Beaits,. Crocodiles, Oc. 
common to the reſt of Africa ; but what they are moil iamous for, is 
an excellent Breed of Hortes, equal to thoſe of Arabia ; or, as N 
conjecture, thoſe of Aravia ate, in g cality, bred in al, 'y 8 „here 


they abound in rich Paſtures. 


Mannfaftures and Traffic.] The *. are ſaid to be the only Wiea- 
vers and Smiths amongſt them; and as for other Handicrafts, ſuch as 


Carpenters, Taylors, and Shoemakers, every Man breeds up his 


Children to the 'I'rade or Protetlion he uſes himſelf. There are par- 
ticular Families, whoſe Buſineſs it is to make 1 rumPpers, Horns, Cc. 
and thoſe ſeveral Trades, like the Cats or Tribes in the Eaft-Indies, 
live ſeparately, and do not intermix with any other Trade or 1ribe, 
either by Martiage or otherwile. 

The Sitks, Stuif, Calicoes, Linen, and Carpets, they uſe ſor Fur- 
nitute, o. Cloahing, they teceive hom the /ulis, by the Way ot the 
Red Sea, who take the Gold and Emeralds of aa in Kcturn tor 
their Merchandize, with ſome fine Horſes: The Brokers, or Mer- 
chants, between the Turks and Avvſſutians, are Fe TU, Arabiuuse, Or 
Armentan Cluitiahs ; lew or none of the Natives trade or travel 
Abroad. 

When the Purtngueſe ſirſt found the Way tO At; ua, the Shores of 


the Ked Sea were open ; but now tic Trust! keep ſuch a ttrict Guard 


there, that it is difticult for any other Peopie to have Acceſs to them. 


Cove; 1 Ihe Sovereign of Anyijin 1 (according tO the Por- 
eueſc, WO viſited this Country lo0a 3:ter pailing the Cape of Goud 


. 2 
liabe, in the fixrecnch Century) was ited Prefter Fobu, or Preſbyter 


Jibn by NT which ſme imagine was given him, becauſe he 
emed % be ihe igh- rie ol lus Religion as Well as King, having 4 
5 rus always carr: cd betorc him, aud adting as ſupreme Governor in 
Vecleſiaſtical Ailuirs as well as Civil, in all Caſes except that of Ordi- 
113 nation. 
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nation. Others ſay, the Turks and Arabians gave him the Title of 
Preſler Chan or Cham, that is, King of Slaves, they receiving moſt of 
their black Slaves from Ethiopia, of which he was Sovereign. But 
however that be, Travellers generally agree, that his own Subjects 
ſtile him Negus, or King; agd oftner Negaſcha Negaſcht, which in their 
Language ſignifies King of Kings, to diſtinguiſh him from the Princes 
and Governors of Provinces, who are tiled alſo Negus. 

They have a Tradition, that their Princes are deſcended from oY 
mon, by the Queen of Sheba, 

This Prince is abſolute, and his The hereditary ; ; but he has Jof 
much of his Power and Prerogatives, which the great Men of the 
Country have uſurped ; he is now frequently controuled by his Lords: 
The eldelt Son is alſo ſometimes paſſed by, and a younger, or an illegi- 
timate Son advanced by the Nobility to the Imperial Dignity. Ihe 
King is moſt of the Year in the Field, attended by great Armies of 
Horſe and Foot. 


The common People are lever to the Emperor, or their reſpeQiire 
| Lords. 


They have no Inheritance in their Lands, but they In, thei 
Lands and Goods, are their Lord's Property. 


King's Arms.) The King's Arms are a Lion Rampant, with the 4 
lowing Motto, The Lyon of the Tribe of Judah is victorious. 


Knights.) The only Order of Knighthood here is that of St. 4. 


thony, being partly religious and partly Muay. Of Roe there are 
ſeveral Thouſands. 


Perſons and Habits.] It is here that the black 88 firſt takes 
Place, but the Natives are of a good Stature, and their Features regu- 
lar; they are not at all like the Negroes of Guinea, and the South of 
Africa, Who have generally flat Notes, thick Lips, and very ſhocking 
Countenances, in the Opinion of the white People. 

The better Sorts of them are cloathed in Veſts made of Silks, Stuffs, 
or Cotton, after the Manner ot the Franks in Turkey; but their poor 


People go almoſt naked, having only a ſmall Piece of Skin or coarſe 
Stuff wrapped about their Waitts. 


Genius.] They are ſaid to have a great deal of Vivacity and natural 
Wit; to be of a teachable Diſpoſition, and fond of Learning, tho 
they have but few Opportunities of improving themſelves. 


Food. ] They have no other Bread but Cakes, bak'd on the Hearth. 
They eat all Manner of Fleſh but Swine's Fleſh, and ſuch other Meat: 
as were prohibited to the Jeu. They abſtain alſo from things ſtrang- 
led, and from Blood, killing their Meat and draining the Blood from 1! 
as the Fews do. Thir great Men are above feeding themſelves, but are 
fed by their Servants with Spoons, Their uſual Drink is Mead or Me- 


theglin, their Country abounding in Honey. They have alſo Liquols 
made of Wheat and Rice. | 


They live in Tents Part of the Year.] The King and Court live 
in Tents during the fair Seaton, making a Tour through a great bib 
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of the Country annually, and are followed from the Towns by Mul- 
itudes of Artificers and other Inhabitants. 


Arms.] Their Arms are Swords, [ ances, Bows and Arrows ; but 
they have ſome Fire Arms, which they purchaic of the Turks. 


Language.] The follow: ing Paler Neſler is a a Specimen of the A 
man Language. 
Abbahn ſchirfiſu ; ſelenſtgi ⁊ebonſla; mef ſhag ſvirſa ; iſchir 1erpaſh, 
ſemſhan hirman „ parchon pm legran; ba pure Sons phlego nuss; ne 

hibilikan ſcepi kha ; erupt ihapſa. Amen. 

fee licion] Their Religion ſeems to be a Mixture of Chriſtianity and 
Judaiſm ; in their Chriſtianity they approach much nearcr the Greek 
than the Latin Church. They keep boch the Jewiſh and Chriflag 
Sabbath, and keep each of them more like a Faſt than a Feftival. 1 hey 
circumciſe their Children, both Males and Females the eighth Day, 
and baptize them a Fortnight atter. 

They have but two Sacraments, viz. Baptiſm and the Euchariſt, and 
give the Bread and the Cup both to Clergy and Laity. They believe 
the real Preſence in the Sacrament, but not J ranſubſtantiation. | 

They have neither Archbiſhops, Biſhops, nor any Order ſuperior to 
Priefts ; only the Abbot of evgry ex of Monks is their Superior, 
and has ſome Authority over them. 

Theſe Monks do not live in Cloyſters or Convents, but every one in 
his own Hut, forming a Kind of Village near ſome Church, where they 
perform Divine Service in their Turns: Their inferior Orders below 
the Prieſt or Preſbyter, are the Sub-Preſbyter, Deacon, and Sub-Dea- 
con. The Monks never marry. 


Marriage] Polygamy is prohibited by their Laws, but generally | 
practis d. The King has at leaſt a Hundred Wives and Concubines, 
and every Man as many as he pleaſes. 


Funerals.) They have no particalar Funeral Service, but the Prieſtis 
read over ſome Patiages in the Pſalms ſuitable to the Occahon, aud the 
Deceaſed is laid in his Grave without a Cofhn, his Reiations Mourn- 
ing ſome few Months in Rags, and a neglected Dreſs. they rend 
their Cloaths upon their receiving ill News, and other melancho:y. Oc- 
caſions, as many of the Ancients did. 


V 
Situation and Hæteut. 
: 1 8 
Between J and e W. Lon. | 990 Miles in Length. 
F Being 4 
| the } | | 
Between 8 S. Lat. { 200 Miles in Breadth. 
and 12 } { 3 
I 1-4 Bouncarie: 
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Boundaries. TJ OUNDED by the Red Sea, and the Straits of Babel. 

| mandel, on the North ; by the Indian Ocean, Eaſt 
by Zanguebar, South; and by Abyſſinia, and the unknown Parts ot 
| Africa, Weft. LORD 15 | | 1 
lt is a barren, ſandy Deſart, exceſſive hot, containing ſcarce any 
: Towns, and very few People, except ſome Arab Tribes, that live in 


Camps ; and theſe in all Parts of Africa, are of a tawny Complexion, 


but not black ; the chief Places are Adea and Magadoxa. 


ZANGUEBAR 


Situation and Extent. 


Between and > E. Lon. | 1400 Miles in Leng zi 
| 40 ---- 1 | | | | | | | = I" 
 ?Being & 
| the | 9 
Between 4 Equator þ S. Lat. i 350 Miles in Breadth. 
and 23 „„ 4 . 


5 Boundaries. 8 by Anian, on the North; by the Idian 


Ocean, on the Eaſt ; by the Tropic of Capricorn, 


South; and by Mononmgz, and the unknown Parts of Africa, Weſt. 
Diviſions. Provinces 5 Chief Towns. 
The North Divi- Melinda Melinda, E. Lon. 39. 8. 


ſion contains „ 
( Mombaze ( Mombaee. 
The Middle Divi- 5 Terra de Raphael) \ Montagnate 
ſion contains 5 Quilu— — 3 Ble 
The South Divi— 0 Moſambique | — 1 


ſion contains Sofala — — Sofala. 


Air.] The Air of this Country would be intolerably hot, if it was 
not cooled by the annual Rains, which overflow the Country, and the 


Breezes from the Sea. | 
Soil and Produce.) It is well watered by Rivers, which render the 


Soil exceeding ſruitful. Rice and Maize are their principal Grain, and 


the Country is well planted with Cocoa's, Plantains, Sugar- Canes, 
Oranges, Lemons, and other Tropical Fruits. From hence alto the 
Portugueſe are furniſhed with Gold, Slaves, and Ivory, brought from 
the Inland Parts of Africa. From hence alſo they import Ottrich Fca- 
_ thers, Senna, Aloes, Civet, Ambergreaſe, and Frankincenie. 

The Country is very populous, conſiſling chicfly of Negroes ; the 
City of Melinda alone 1s faid to contain 200,000 Inhabitants. 

Covernment.| The Portugueſe are Sovereigns of all the Coaſts, hav- 
ing great Numbers of black Princes ſubject to chem. 


Keligien. 


++ 
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Religion.] They relate they have made a Multitude of Converts to 
Chriſtianity, whom they have taught to cloath rhenmicive; with the 
ManufaQures of Eure, which the Portugueſe purchwe of the # „lich. 
The Religion of many of the People, howerer, etpecially at a Vance 
from the Coaſt, is ſtill the Mahomtar, or L'agaun Superriion Ihe 
Portugueſe Language 1s generally ſpoken ail along the Coat. 08 47rica ; 
befides which, the People of Zanguchar have n language ode OWN, 
of which the following Pater-no//er is a Specimen : | 
Toba a monte ; hoſa dus macla aa. anfon/a aa quebec, u, o 
a mano; a fonni monte io, tuma montivuro a fans j O aurdaig.'! glec hu mon 
almont augomos piechomont ; onan-mont-cault flu c, fe wwiter ruont une. 
Amen. Oe - ee: 
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CAFF RAR TA, or the Crnntry of be Hettentots 


meutins Terra de Natal. 


Situatiau and Exlciit, 


| 15 | 
Between and W Lon 
35 | 


24 : 

and „N. Lat. 

35 OM | 

Boundaries.) * OUNDED on the North by the Kingdom of 1.Jons- 

motapa, and encompaited oe the Eatt, South, and 
Weſt, by the great Southern Ocean, the Cape of Good Ilie being the 
moſt Southern Promontory o Africa. | 
Diviſions. | Curdivifions., Chief Towns. 

Terra de Natal, and No "Towns. | 

the Cape of Good Cape Joan, E. Lon 


1120 Miles in Length. 
Being 


eeween 700 Miles in Breadth. 


— 


The South Divi- 


5 Hope, or the Coun-\ 16. 8. Lat 34.45. 
ſion ONE. try of the Hotten- : 


„ -. $088 — — | 

The Weſtern Di- J A deſart Con poſſeſs d yu 

: + No Towns. 

viſion 4 by the Cafrees J | 

Mountains.] Caffraria is a mountainous Country; the chief Moun- 
tains near the Cape, are, 1. The Tab/e Mountain, of a very great 
Height, the Top whercof is always covered with a Cap of Clouds be— 
fore a Storm. 2. The S Loaf, ſo named tiom its Form. And, 3. 
James Mountain, or the Lioz's-Kump. 

Rivers.] Here are no navigable Rivers, but a great many Brovuxs 
and Rivulets deſcend from the Mountains, and render the Vailies 
exceeding fruitſul. One of theſe runs through the Company's 


Garden, which is one of the greateſt Curioſitics in Nature and Art, 
| | the 
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the Fountains are raiſed to what Height they PR by this Brook that 


deſcends trom the Table Mountain. 


Harbours, Bays, and Cafes.) As to Harbours, I don't meet with any, 
tho' it has a Sea Coaſt of a Thoutand Miles and upwards; but it has on 


the Weſt the Bay of St. Helena, the Bay of Soldania, and the Table 
Bay; and en the Eaſt Hermo/ja Bay, and the Bay of St. Bras. The 


Co pes are thoſe of the Cape of God Hope and Aguillas, both of them in 
| the South. 


Air The Villen would be exceſſive bot, if they were not en- 
compa: led by che vait Southern Ocean, from whence the Wind blows 
on every Side almoſt ; and LOWE are ſcarce ever free from Storms a 
Week, Which raite the Waves of this extenſive Ocean to fo vatt a 
Height, that thev are, in a literal Senſe, trequertiv Mountains high; 
juch 2: we never lee in thi. Part of the World; but though theſe Storms 
ate troubleſome, it makes the Country very heal: htul. If they happen 
to have a Calm of: 2ny Duration, all the Pevpie are troubled with the 
Head-ach ; but Abundance of rich Ships have been caſt away by ikele 
Storms upon the Coaſt, fo: there are no Harbours here. The Dutch 
tometimes Joſe whole Fleets as ley lie at Anchor before the 'l own, 


and hey are forced to moor the.r Camrdtips with {trong Chains inflead 
of Cables. 


Soil and Produce.) 7 (in the Company's Garden) a are the moſt de- 
licious Fruits of % and Europe, growing within Squares of Bay- 
Hedges, to high and thick, that the Storms coming off the Ocean, can 
prejudice them but litile ; and theſe Hedges afford a moſt retreſhin 
dhade in the hot Seaſon. in this Gggen is alio a fine Grove oi Chet- 
nut- trees, that the Sun cannot penetrate. Here allo we meet with 
Peaches, Pomegranates, Citrons, Lemons, Oranges, with the Apples 
and Fears of Europe iniermixed, all excellent in their Kinds; and here 
we ſee the Crimſon Japan Apples, which, intermixed wich the green 
Leaves, appear exceeding beautiful. Here allo grows the /ndian Guava. 

Ihey have ſcarce any Fruit- Trees, the natural Produc of the Coun- 
try, at leaſt tuch as the Europeans Care to taſte of; tho' the Hortento!s 
eat ſume of them. 

Thice or tour Sorts of 8 Thee have been brought hither 
which bear Fruit once in three Years; and as they have large Pianta- 
tions of them, yield the Dutch a confiderable Profit. 

The Ananas or Fine Apple, a moſt delicious Fruit, alſo is planted in 
their Gardens. 

Here we meet with four Sorts of Camphire Trees, the beſt whereof 
was tranſplanted from Ferneo, the other three came from Sumatra, 
China, and fajan; the Leaves being rubbed between the Fingers ime]] 
zirrong oi Camp his, 

it was a great e it ſeems 1 they raiſed any conſiderable 
Vineyards: "They carried thither at firſt Vine Stocks from the Banks 


of the Khine, and from Feria, in ſmali Parcels, which grew pretty 


weil, and furniſhed them with Grapes for Eating; but they did not 
pretend LO make any Quentities of Wine, til a certain German taught 
| them 
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them to take the Prunings of their, Vines, and cut them in ſmall Pieces 
of half a Foot in Length, and plant them in Fields plowed up for that 
Purpoſe, and they ſent out Shoots at every Knot ; by which Means 
they were ſoon furniſhed with as many Stocks or Plants as they had 
Occaſion for. | vr 

And now there is ſcarce a Cottage in the Cape Settlement but has its 
Vineyard, which produces Wine enough for the Family. "Their 
Plants of all Sorts are larger and ſweeter than thoſe of Europe ; the 
Head of a Cabbage, at its full Growth, weighing thirty or forty 
Pounds, and the Head of a Collyflower as much, the Seeds whereof 


are brought from Cyprus and Savey; their Melons alſo are of an ex- 
ceeding fine Flavour, and larger and wholeſomer than thoſe of Europe; 
and are raiſed without Glaſſes or Hot-beds, their Summers being ex- 


ceeding hot, and Winters moderate; their Potatoes are very large, 
weighing from ſix to ten Pounds; theſe they brought from India, and 
they are exceeding good. | 

In December all their Grain is ripe ; and our Chriflmas is the Height 
of their Harveſt : In January they tread out their Corn in the Fields, 


and in February the Farmers carry it to the Company's Magazines, 


where they receive ready Money for all they don't uſe themſelves. 
They ſow almoſt all Manner of Grain but Oats and Lentiles. 


Animals.) The Lion is frequently ſeen here; his Shin Bones, 'tis 
ſaid, after they are dried, are as hard and ſolid as a Flint, and uſed 
in the ſame Manner to ſtrike Fire with: When he falls upon a Man 
or Beaſt, he firft knocks them down with his Paw, and deprives his 
Prey of all Senſation, before ever he touches it with his Teeth, roaring 
moſt terribly at the Time he gives the mortal Blow, 


The Tyger and Leopard are alſo among the wild Beaſts at the Cape. 


The Elephants of this Part of Africa are very large; their Teeth 


weigh from ſixty to one hundred and twenty Pounds; and their 


Strength is ſcarce to be conceived. One of them being yoked to a 


Ship at the Cape, that was careening there, fairly drew it along the 


Strand: They are ſrom twelve to ſiſteen Feet in Height, and ſome 
ſay a great deal more; the Female is much leſs than the Male, and 
has its Breaſts, or Dugs, between its fore Legs; their uſual Food is 
Grafts, Herbs, and Roots, and the tender '{ wigs of Trees and Shrubs : 
They pull up every Thing with their I'runk, which terves as a Hand 


to feed themſelves ; and with this they tuck up Water, and empty it 


into their Mouths. | 

The Rhinoceros alſo is to be met with at the Cape. This Animal is 
ſomething leſs than the Elephant, but of equal, if not greater Strength; 
at leaſt the Elephant runs away, and avoids him whenever he diſco- 


vers him. With his rough prickly Tongue he licks the Fleſh off the 


Bones of an Animal. | 
The EV is allo found in the Hottentot Countries ; he is about five 


Feet in Height; has a tine (lender Neck, an a beautiful Head, not 
much unhke that of a Decr. | wy 


The 
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Ihe Eurntean Ailcs are common at the Cape; but there is another 
wild Animal, which goes by the Name of an Als, which has nothing 


5 
like that Creatures but his long Ears, for he is a well made, beautiful, 


lively Beaſt. 


The Dutch have repleniſhed their AO EINE with Furnjean logs, 
vell as thoſe ol the facial black Biecd, without Bliſtles, whoſe Bet. 


| lies "ek touch the Ground. 


'The Porcupine is another Animal very common at the 5 8 ; what 1; 
mot: remarkable in this Animal, is a Wood oft Quills, x th which his 


Back and every Part of him, except his Belly, is ane 1 hey are 


about the Len: 3th ot. a Coole- Qui; but flrait, hard, and with out 
Feathers, and growing leſs and leſs from the Middle to the End, ter- 


minateè in a tharp Point. Iheſe Quills he ſhoots at Man or Beatt when 
he is attacked. 

There is a Creature at the Cape, alio, calle: by the Dutch, à Sea- 
Coup, but it aiv As teeds on Grals a. ſhore { Acco: ding to Ag be 1) and 
only runs into the Sea for its Security. 11 12 Hcad of this Anim: ie— 
ſembles rather that oi a Morte than a Cow, and feems to be the lame 
with he Feypiian Hippopotamus. | 

The Sninkving ſem, as the Dutch call it, ſeem to be an Animal pecu- 
liar to the Hierteutat Country, and to have obtained its Name from the 
ſtinking Scents it emits from its Poſteriors; which are tuch, that n-1- 
ther Man nor Beaſt can bear them; this is the Creature's beſt Defence 


when it is purſued ; the very Dogs will deſert the Chace, rub their 


Notes, and how! when the Beaſt lets fly; and a Man is perfecti) flifed 
with the nauſeous Stench. | 

There are Eagles here, called Dung Birds, which if they find an Ox 
or Cow laid down, they fail upon the Beaſt in great Numbers, make a 


Hole in the Belly of it with their Bills and Talons, and perfectly 1coup 


out the inſide of it, leaving nothing but a bare Skeleton corcted wich 
the Hide. 


Maunufatures and Traſh c.] The Hottentors are pretty good Me— 
chanics; they make their own Spears, Darts. Lows, and other 
Weapons; they make alio Ivory Rings, and Bracelets for their Arms, 


or Elephants Teeth ; and every Family make their cin Larthen 


Veſſels. | 

Their Traffic is very inconſiderable, having no Money or Wa 
of Trade; they barter their Catile with the Dutch tor Wine, Brandy, 
and Tobacco: Bur though they fee the Dutch build good Houles, 
plant Vineyards, and cloath themſelves decently, it is obterved that 
the Hottentots ſtill adhere to their old Cuttoms, and will not imitate the 
Datch in any Thing, not fo much as in 9 Grapes, though it 15 
oblerved they love Wine and Brandy very well. 


Government.) Every Fottentot Nation has its King, or Chief, 
called auger, whoie Authority devolies upon him by Hercoiery 
Buccethon : This Chief has the Power of making Peace an [Mal. 
and pre ſides in ali their Councils and Courts of ſuttice : but then hi: 
Authority is ſaid to be limite, ane that he can detei mins ne hing 
without the Conſent or the Capt tains ol the fcyeral Krails, who fee! 

10 
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to be the Hottantot Senate. The Captain of every Krail, whoſe Of- 
fce is hereditary alſo, is their Leader in Time of War, and chief 
Magiitrate of his Krail in Lime of Peace; and, with the Head of every 
Family, determines ail Civil and Criminal Cates within the Krail. 
\urder, Aduitery, and Robbery, they conſtantly puniſh with 
Death. | f . PE 5 
if a Majority condemn the Criminal, he is executed on the Spot: 
The Captain firft ſtrikes him with a Club. and then the teſt of the 
Judges tall upon him, and drub him to Death. 


In Civil Cauſes alſo, the Caule is determined by a Majority of. 


Voices, and Satisfaction immediately ordered the injured Party out of 
the Goods of the Perſon that appears to be in the Wrong. 

The whole Count: y is but one Common, where they ived their Cat- 
te promiſcuouſly, moving from Place to ace to find Water, or freſh 


-— 


Pallure, as Neceiſity requires. 


Forces.) Beſides tne Dutch ſtanding Forces here, they have a egu— 
lar Militia, ſufficient to oppoſe any Forcigners that ſhould make an 
Attempt upon their Settlements ; they have one Guard-fhip uiiillv.and 
that moor'd with ttrong Chains, the Road being very untlate, end {ub- 
ict to perpetual Storms. | 
Ihe Dutch import their Saves nſunlly from the nelonbouring Iſiand 
of Madava/tar, tor they never make Siaves of Jlattentots, but live in a 


friendly Correſpondence with thote I'cople. of whom they purchate 


Cattie tor a Trifle when the Shipping ariives ; and probably wound 
aſſiſt in the Deſence oi rhe Country, it it ſhould be ever invaded. 


Rewenues.] The Revenues of the Dutch at the Cape ariſe from 
the Tenths of the Profits which their Government reſcrve out of all 
the Lands they prant to piivate Planters, and from the Duties of 
Import and Export; but this Colony cannot do much more than 
balance the Charges they are at in Fortilying and Garriſoning their 
Towns and Forts; for tho' it be a very plentiful Country, the) have. 
no Merchandize proper for ELxportation, except their Wine, which 
is equal to any in Zurope, and of which they have very great Va- 
riety. The principal Advantage this Country 1s to the Dutch, is the 
Supplying their Fleets with Proviſions in their Voyages to aud from 
India. | | 


Perſons and Habits.) As to the Stature of the Hortentors, they are 
rather low than tall; for though there may be ſome fix Fect high, 
there are more about tive Feet; their Bodies are proportionable, and 
well made, ſeldom either too fat or lean, and ſcarce ever any crook- 
ed; they disfigure their Children themſelves, by flatting and break- 
ing the Griſtles of their Noſes, locking on a flat Noſe as a Beauty: 
Their Heads as well as their Eyes, are rather of the largeſt ; their 
Lips are naturally thick, their Hair black and ſhort, like the Ne- 
groes, and they have exceeding white Teeth ; and, after they have 
taken a great deal of Pains with Greaſe and Soot to darken their na- 
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tural tawny Complexions, reſemble the Negroes pretty much in Co. 
lour; the Women are much lets than the Mien. | 


'The Men cover their Heads with Hand fuls of Cow-dung, Greaſe 
and Soot mixed together; and, going without any Thing elſe on their 


Heads in Summer-time, the Duſt ſticks to it, and makes them a ver 


filthy Cap. I he Men alto wear a Kroſſe or Mantle, made of a Sheep- 
Kin, or Skins, over their Shoulders, which reaches to their Middle, 
and, being taſtened with a '{ hong about their Necks, is open before; 
in Winter they turn the woolly or nairy Side next their Backs, and in 


Summer the other. '[his ſerves the Man for his Bed at Night, and 


this is all the Winding-thect, or Coffin, he has when he dies: If he 
be a Captain of a Village, or Chicf of his Nation, inſtead of a Sheep- 
ſkin, his Mantle is made of 't yzer-ſkins, wild Cat ſkins, or ſome other 
Skins they ſet a value upon. | A | 

They conceal, or cover, thoſe Parts alſo, which every other Peo- 
ple do, with a ſquare Viece of Skin about tio Hands Breadth, pene- 


Tally with a Cat ſkin, the hairy Side outwards, which is faſtened to 
their Girdle. | | 


The Women wear Caps, the Crowns whereof are a little raiſed, 


and theſe are made allo of hali-dried Skins: They ſcarce put them off 


Night or Day, Winter or Summer; they uſually wear two Kroſſes, or 
Mantles, one upon another, niade of Sheep-ſkins, or other Skins, 


_ which are ſometimes bordered with a fringe of raw Leather; and thoſe 


are only faſtened with a Thong about their Necks; they appear naked 
down to their Middle, but they have an Apron larger than that of 
the Men's, to cover them before, and another, of till larger Dimen- 
ſions, that covers their Back-fides; about their Legs they wrap 
Thongs of half-dried Skins, to the Thickneſs of a Jack-Boot ; which 
are ſuch a Load to them, that they lift up their Legs with Difficulty, 
and walk very much like a Trooper in Jack-Boots. 

The principal Ornaments, both of Men and Women, are Braſs, or 
Glaſs-beads, with little thin Plates of glittering Braſs and Mother of 


Pearl, which they wear in their Hair, or about their Ears. Of theſe 


Braſs and Glais beads flrung they alſo make Necklaces, Bracelets for 
the Arms, and Girdles, wearing ſeveral Strings of them about their 


Necks, Waiſts, and Arms. 


There is another Kind of Ornament peculiar to the Men, and that 
is the Bladder of any wild Beatt thev have Killed, which is blown up. 
and faſtened to the Hair, as a Vrophy of their Valour. | 

Soon after their Children are born, they lay them in the Sun, or by 
the Fire, and rub them over with Fat or Butter, mixed with Soot, to 
render them ol a deeper Black, tis laid, for they are naturally tawny, 
and this they continue to do almoſt every Day of their Lives, aiter they 
are grown up. | | 


Food.) Nor are they more cleanly in their Diet than in their Drels, 
for they chuſe the Guts and Entrails of Cattle, and of ſome wild 


Beaſts, (with very little Cleanſing) rather than the reft of the Fleth, 


and eat their Meat half boiled or broiled; but their principal Food 
Con{itts 


DR ents, an. _— — 
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e 


: conſiſts of Roots, Herbs, Fruits, or Mik; when they make Butter of 


it, they put it into ſome Skin mide in the Form ot a Soldier's Knap- 
fack, the hairy Side inwards ; and then two of rtem taking hold of it, 
one at each End, they whi:i and turn it round till it is converted into 
Butter, which they put up ior anointing themiclves, and their Caps and 
Mantles, for they cat no Butter. | „ e 
Since the Arrivai of the Dutch among them, it appears that the Los- 
tentuts are very tond of Wige, brandy, and other ipirituous [ 1quors ; 
theſe, and the Baubles already mentioned, the /lullurders truck for 
their Cattle; and though a 7{stentot will turn a Spit tor a Dutchman, 
half a Day, for a Dreught or two of four Wine, yet do they never at- 
tempt to plant Vineyards, (as they tee the Dulcb do every Day) or 
think of making Wine themſelves. „5 | 
Cuſtoms.] They frequently expoſe their Female Children in their 
Foreits, to be ſtarved or devoured by wild Beaſts, as they do their Fa- 


thers and Grand-tfathers when they become decrepid and uſeleſs; bur 
this is hot done without the Conlent ot their Viagiltrates or chief Men 


of the Place. 1 5 , 

Notwithttanding their Barbarity to their Female Children, they have 
the greatelt Abhorrence ot their being diſſected and cut in Pieces, as 
they are ſometimes by the European durgeons: They imagine this is 


done with a Defign to ute their Fleſh in Magic and Witchcraft, 


and therefore watch the Corpſe of the Deceaied tor ſome "time after it 
is buried. | | | „ | | 
Language.] As to the Language of the Hoztentots, great Part of it 


conſiſts of inarticulate Sounds and Noiſes made in their Throats, which 
no Man can imitate or expreſs in Writing; nor is it poſſible to learn it. 


except by People that have lived amongſt them from their Inſancy, as 


ſome of the Malatto Slaves, belonging to the Datch, have done: Iheſe, 


perceived, could underſtand the Hottentols, and had enough of the 
Language to be underſtood by them. 

As to Letters, or Writing of any Kind, the Hottentots are perſectly 
ignorant of theſe Things. | : 

Religion.) The Portugueſe who were the firſt Europeans that viſited 
the Cape, reported, '! hat the /{o72en/ots had no Religion, becauſe they 
found neither lens or Images amongſt them; but we have now 
the fuliett Evidence, that they believe in God or the Supreme Being, 
who made both the Heavens and the Earth, as they have declared to 
leveral Mitlionattes who lived many Years among the Hottentots- The 
ttile him the CM ,, and believe he is endowed with all imagin- 
able Pertection= : Eut the» never addreſs theml-lve; directly to him, 
but to certain er or Dommns, whom they look upon as Mediators for 
them to the dupreme God; Aud iis probable they look upon the 
Moon as one of thoie interior Intelligences, for they aſſemble at 
the New Moon, proitrate theaiclyes beiore it, and dance the whole 
Night; and, by icveral Expreitions, thaw their Dependance on this 
interior Deity, irom whom they expect good Weather, and fruitful 
 dealuns 
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They worſhip alſo thoſe that have had the Reputation of Saints and 
Heroes, and pay their Devotions to an imaginary Evil Spirit like the I.. 
giuus, whom they believe to be the Author of all the Calamitics they 
ſulfer ; and to him they ſacriſice Sheep and Oxen, as well as to the: 
Saints. N i 
They certainly beſieve a future State, by ſactifie ing and offering u 
their -'1ayers to departed Saints; for this would be the greateſt Abſut⸗ : 
dity, if they did not ſuppoſe that the Soul furvived the Body. Their 
removing their Huts to a different Ground when any one dies, alſo 
ſhews they are apprchenſixe that the dead Man may return again, and 
give them fume Diſturbance; and that departed Souls chiefly haunt the 
Places where they died: A Piece of Superſtition which prevails every 
where almoſt. | | | . „ 
I be Ententots pretend alſo to M agic and Witchcraft, and when 
their Phy ſcians cannot reſtore their Patients by Phy tc, they immediate 
ly conclude they are bewitched, and apply to ſome pretended Con- 


- o 
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jurers !or Relief. | 
Marriage | Polygamy is allowed here, and divorce upon a reaſon— 
able Complaint of either Party to the Governor. | 
Fortune is very little conſidered in their Marriages ; the Man's Father 
uſually gives him a Cow and a few Sheep, and the Woman's Father 
the like on their Marriage; and the Relations and Friends of the mar- 
ried Couple aſſiſt them in building a Houſe, or rather a Hut: A tat Ox 
is killed upon this Occaſion, and a wedding Dinner provided ſuitable 
to their Circumſtances. The Men form a Circle in the Area of the 
_ Krail or Hottentot Town, and the Women aſſemble in another Circle: 
The Bridegroom fits down in the Middie of the Men's Circle, and the 
Bride in that of the Women's; after which, the Prieſt comes into the 
Men's Circle, and piſſes upon the Bridegroom ; from thence he goes 
to the Women's Circle, and piſſes on the Bride, which is eſteemed ihe 
greateſt Honour that can be done them; after which, the mariied 
Couple receive the Congratulations of the Company, wiſhing they 
may live long and happily together; that he may have a Son betore the 
End of the Lear; that he may prove a brave Fellow, an expert Hunti- | 
man, and the like. | LE” 
| The Meat being ſerved up in Farthen Pans, the Company fall to, 
and having neither Knives or Forks, make ule of their Teeth and 
Claws, pulling it to Pieces, and eating as voractouſly as fo many Dogs, 
having no other Plates or Napkins than the Corners of the ſtinking 
Mantles they wear, and Sea ſhelis uſually ſerve them inſtead of Spoons. 
After Dinner they ſit ſmoaking and talking merrily on the Occaſion 
till towards Morning, when the bride ſteals away, and the Bridegroom 
after her, and then the Company diſperie. "here is no Dancing on the 
Occaſion, or ſtrong Liquor drank, theie People drinking ſcarce any 
Thing but Water and M:ik. | | Es 
The Woman has not been martied many Days before ſhe is ſet to 
work, and treated little better than a Slave; all the Bulineſs without 
Doors and within is done by their Wives; the more of them a Man 


has therefore the richer he it. 4, 
DE G U/ NEA 
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| Situation and Extent. 


.* 19- } EK on} $ | 
Between | and | | | Io Miles in Length. 
| C 15. -3- W-Lom. ] — 
ro Being &. 
= 4 | — 
Between An d N. Lat. 1 
e oo | . ) * | 
Boundaries.] DOUNDED by Negproland, on the North; by the 
1 oe unknown Parts of Africa, on the Eaſt ; and by the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the South and Weſt. OD TL 
Tovns.] Ardra, Whidah, or Fida, Popo, Alampo, Fantyn, Fetics 
Anamabue, St. George Del Mina, Jaguten, Aci a, Chriſiianzburgh, Prede- 


360 Miles in Breadth. 


— 


rickburgh, Apga, and the Callebars. 
Guinea zn 115 utmot Extent. 


hut if it be extended to all the Coaſts of Africa to which the Guinea 
Merchants trade, it lies between 18 W. and 20 E. Lon. and between 
the Tropic of Cancer and the Tropic of Capricorn North and South. 


_ Diviſions. — Provinces. _ Chief Towns. 
1 | C Mataman ———- | | W 
The Southern Divi- Benguela —— \ Benguela | 
ſion contains the & Angola , <4 Loando by 
Provinces of Congo St. Salvador | 
Loango C Loango þ 
Fl 


N . 1 Benin hs = ON Benin: | = 
Fe Ts Guinea Proper, and 1755 Coaft Cale 
| Negroland ) ( James Fort, 


Mountains.) The Mountains of Sierra Leon are the moſt remark- 
able. | 


Rivers.] The Rivers of this Country are, 1. That of Cane. 
2. Ambrifs, which runs from Faſt to Weſt croſs Augbla, and falls 
into the Atlantic Ocean. 3. Zaara, which runs from the North- | Wo HE 
Eaſt to the South-Weſt, croſs Congo, and falls into the ſame Ocean. 4 4-0 
4. Lunde, which runs likewiſe from Eaſt to Wett through Congo, and 
paſſing by St. Salvador, falls into the fame Sea. 5 The River | 5 
Cameron, which running from the North-Eaſt to the South-Weſt, | 
falls into the Bay, or Bite of Guinea. 6. The River Forme/a. 
7. Volta, which running from North to South, through Grznea Proper, | bat 44 
falls into the Atlantic Ocean. 8. The River of Sierra Leon, and | 4 
Sherbro River, which running from Eaſt to Weſt, tall ipto the ſame 4 5. 
Ocean. And, 10. The great River Niger, which runs from Eaſt to 1 
Welt through Negroland, and falls into the Allaulic Ocean by three 
K k | .- :" grand 
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grand Channels, according to our Maps called Grande, Gambia, and 
Senegal, but it ſeems e whether theſe Channels are not three 
diſtinct Rivers, for no Pedy has informed us where they are united. 
Not many of thele Rives are navigable much be yond their Aouths, 
deſcending precipitately from high Mountains, and running but ſhort 
Courles before they tail into the Sea, except the Rivers ot Carers, 
Han * Leon, and the great River Niger, up the laſt ot which ihe 7 


gli” have failed five- hundred _ and have a get many Factories 
on boch Shores. 


Gulphs, Capes, or Promentorie 1 The chief Gulphs or Bays i in this 


extenſive Coaſt are, the (ypricn "1 Centra Bay, and the Bite of Gran, 
into which the River Came) 9 (charges itlelt. The princip: | Capes 
ate thote of Cape Bente, Cape Fed, Cape j eon, Cape St. Ann's, Cape 
Pa.ma:, Cape Three Nat, Cape Forms/a, Cape St. Jabn, Cape Lotus 
Cape Led, AF Cape Negr 3, 


i i::ds.] The Winds on the Conft of Gini Proper, fit (dir, Sl 


coritrary to the lade Winds) z.e. irom Wett ro Fatt, except in (. 


lain) Sealon, between the vernal and autumnal Equinox, when they | 


have violent Storms of Wind, with terrible Ihunder and Lich: ning; 
and gy Winds blowing from the Soutn, the Shippiug on che Cuat 

at this J'ime are in great Danger ot being wreck: ed on Shore; - and we lere 
8 alvoays 2 a Suii beating upon the 87 hore, in the calmelt Wal 
that it is very dithcult and dangerous Landing. 


„ 


Air.] All this Country lying hetween the two T ropics is exceſſite 
hot, and the flat Co untry being overfiowed great Part of the Year hy 
the periodical Rains is not healthful. There is a Variety of | üs, 
Vallies, Woods, and Champain Fields, mixed with Bogs and Nerat 


on this Coatt, 


7 oduce ] The Animals of Guinea are the ſainc as have been de- 
ſcribed in Caf/raria, but their Grain is different: Here is no W Dez 
at tlie Cape, but Plenty of Guinea Grain, Rice, Maize, or Indium Corn. 
There are no Grapes here; but the Palm tree 2HFords them W ine, and 
their Cocoa-Nuts a pleaſant Drink; here are alſo Oranges and Lemon: 
Plantains, Pomegranates, Tamakin- ds, Pine- Apples, a: ind other 1. 1 
cel F ruits. | 

Of Foreſt Trees they have a very great Variety, which grow 10 3 
prodigious Height and Bulk, ſome of them excellent Timber, aud har: 
a very beautitu] Grain. 1 

Their Minerals are Gold, Copper and Iron. The Gold is four 
by the Natives in the Sands of their Rivulets in Duſt; ſometims 
they meet with large Pieces, but there are no Gold Mine S opel, 
and paflibly there may be no Mines of that Metal here; L am apt 
to think Gold lies pretty near the Surtace, it being Cen vwathes 
down into the Brooks and Rivulets in every Place our People bins, 
it from. There is Plenty of Salt on the Ce Coaft, which the 
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make by letting the Sea-Water into ſhallow Pans in the dry Seaſon, and 


the Sun exhaling the Water, the Salt is left at Bottom. 
Beſides Gold, Ivory, and Slaves, this Country affords Indigo, Wax, 


Gum-Senega, Gum-tragacanth, and a Variety of other Gums and Drugs. 
Theſe Articles may be had in moſt Parts of this extenſive Coaſt, but 


chiefly in Proper Guinea. 


Manufa&ures.] As to the Manufactures of Guinea, every Famil y al- 


moſt make their own Tools and Utenſils. They are all Smiths, Car- 
penters, and Maſons, and build their own Houſes or Huts of very flight 
Materials; and till the Zuropeans brought them Hammers, fc. one 
Stone ſerved them for an Anvil, and another tor a Hammer. 

The Women manage all the Huſbandry as well as their Domeſtic 


Affairs; they dig, ſow, plant, and bring in the Harveſt, while the 


Huſband idly looks on; ſo that the more Wives a Man has, the richer 
he is ſaid to be in this Country; and tome Negroes on the Coaſt mike 
Money by letting out their Wives, and indeed they make little Diffe- 
rence between their Wives and their Slaves. Ss 
The Southern Coaſts of Congo, Angola, &c. are under the Domini- 


on of the Portugueſe ; no other Nation has Settlements there, though 


other Europeans are ſuffered to traffic with that Part of the Coaſt tor 
Negroes ; but in what is called Gun, Proper, the Eagliſb. Dutch, 
French, &c. have their ſeveral Colonies and Settlements. The English 
alſo have James Fort, at the Entrance of the River Gambia, a Branch 
of the Niger, and Factories for teveral hundred Miles up that River, as 


the French had upon that Branch called the Senegal, which has been 


lately taken from them by Captain Marſb and Major Maſan; and the 


| Hutch have others (till further Northward, particularly at Arguin, in 


20 Degrees North Latitude. | 


The Portugueje are poſſeſſed of the Weſt Coaſt of Africa (as well 


as of the Eaſtern Coaſt) from the Tropic of Capricorn ta the Equator, 
and 3 or 4 Degrees further North, and have a Multitude of little HMri- 
can Princes under their Dominion, having made Proſelytes of many of 
their Subjects, and taught them to cloath themſelves as the Furopruns 
do, furniſhing them with the Woollen Manufactures of Great-3:i- 
tain; and this it is that renders our Trade with Portugal fo alvanta- 
geous to us. | | | | 

Traffic.) The Goods exported to Guinea are our Manulactures 
of Linen and Woollen, Swords, Knives, Hatchets, Pewter and Braſs 
Utenſils, Fire-Arms, Powder and Shot, Joys, Brandy, Spirits, and 
Tobacco. | 

Slave Trade.) As the Portugucſe are Maſters of ſuch extenſive 
Territories in Africa, they export more Slaves from thence to 
America, than any other Nation: The Engliſh, French, and Datch 


alſo export a great many; but the Spaniards, who are poſſeſſed of 


the beſt Part of America, and want Slaves moſt, have no Settlements 
on the Negro, or Gzin:@ Coaſt, but are forced to contract v-ith ſome 
other European Nation, 40 furniſh them with Negroes ; which Buſineſs 
the Engliſh South-Sea Company were entitled to; but that Frace has 
received ſo many [nierrupyions, and the Company's Eftets have been 


» 
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ſo often ſcized by the Spaniards. that it is a Queſlion whether the ©:!/ 


Sea Company have got any thing by this SITIO; and by a late 
Treaty a tinal End is put to it. 


Gower ment.] In Guinea there are ſome Sovereign Princes, whoſe 
Do minions are very extenſive, rich, powerful, and arbitrary Monarchs, 

limited by no Laws, or any other Reftraints. And there are a Multi 
rude of others, to whom the Dutch and other Europeans have given the 


Name cf! Kings, whoice Dominions do not excced the Bounds of an 


ordinary Pariſh, and whoſe Power and Revenues are proportion! bly. 
mean ; but the King of Whidah, or Fidah, in the Words of one ot the 
Dutch Factors, is teared and reverenced by bis Subjects as 2 Demi- 
God, who always appear in his Preſence, cither kneeling or proflratc 
on the Ground ; when they attend him in the Morning, they protirate 
themſelves before the Gate of his Palace, kiſs the earth three Jimes, 
and clapping their Hands together, uſe ſome Expreflions that lu), 
more like the Adoration of ſome Deity, than Compliments paid 19 en 
earthiv Prince ; and they even n tremble at the Sight of him. 

No Perſon whatever is permitted to fee his! Majeſty cat, or to know 
in what Part of the Palace he fleeps, unleſs his Wives, of whom the 
King has ſeldom leſs than a rhonſand ; theſe continually furround him, 
and are his Liſe- -guards, and are frequently {ent on Einbat he „ and em- 
ployed in executing ſuch Commands, and Sentencc:, as ſcem much 
more proper for Men, ſuch as puniſhing Criminals ſos down thc! 

Houſes, and the like. 

hen the King goes Abroad, five or fix hundred of his Wirc run 
before him, or attend him: he has not, tis ſaid, a ſingle Aon in f. 
Train. "Theſe Females, which our Travclions call Wives, may mos 
properly be called his Slaves, being employed in almoſt all Manner e. 
Drudgery. 

The chief Magiſtrates 1 the King are, the Cabicere o, whom ke 
conſults in State-Aﬀeairs, and concerning peace and M ar; and by toe! 
he uſually adminiſters Juſtice to the People. 

1 don't find he wears a Crown, or that there is any other Cetenh 
at his Accelilion, than the ſhewing bim publicly to the People, and {; 
criticing ſome Animals to his Gods. — T he eldeit Sun, and in tome Pl. 
ces the Brother, is intitied to the Throne; the Tena never ſucceed 
unleſs in one Kingdom, upon this Coaſt. 


Per dus. q The Natives deſcended from the original Inhabitants, art 


all Nezruc:, well known by their flat Noſes, thick Lips, and ſhun 
wooiiy ilair, though there are amongſt them many Campe, or Village 
of ab; that ate of a tawny Complexion, and there is a mixed Breed 
of Malattocs, proceeding from the Commerce of the Portugueſe and 
Natives, that ate almoſt as dark as the Negroes. 


Habits.) The Habits of the common People, in Proper Cuints, 


arc a Cloth about their Middle, and People of Condition have ano— 
ther over their Shoulders, and are adorned with Abundance oi Ring” 
and Biacelci:, oi Gold, Ivory, or Copper; the Arms, Legs, and 


great | 
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groat Part of the Bodies of the Men are naked, but the Women are 
veiled when they go Abroad. 


Genizs ] The Enoi/h F actors aire of the Nad that they have 
more Wit than Honelty, frequently mixing their Gold with baſe Me- 
tal; but the little "Tricks and Cheats they uſe in Trade, 'tis ſaid, have 
5 en taught them by the Chriltians, with whom they traffic; and if 
the Women are lewd, as Travellers relate, they are not worſe than the 
People that complain of them, who firſt tempt them to fin, and then 
teproach them tor it. | 
The Habit of the common People i in Aegroland is not. very REG 
from that of Proper Guznen , but their Chieis and Peopie ot Conditicn | 
are cloathed in white Velle, with white Caps on their Heads, and 
their Complexions being exceeding biack, make a very pretty Ap- 

peatance. 


Focd and Liquors.) The Negroes live but poorlr upon the Gold 
Coalt ; Millet boiled to the Conſiſtence of Bread'is their common 
Food, or elfe Potatoes, Yams, and other Roots, in the Room of it, 

well drench'd in Palm or Cocoa nut Oil, and to this they ſometimes 
add boil'd Herbs, and halt dry'd ſtinking Fiſh, (tor they always let 
them lie on the Beach till they ſtink). They hate another” ripen 
which is a Mixture of ground Corn and Palm Oil boil'd together, t 
which they give the Name oi Malaget. Garden Beans, and her 
Pulſe, with Plautains, Bananas, and other Fruits roaiicd in the Aſhes, 
allo ſerve them for Food. | 

In the Kingdom ot Fenin and the Slave Coaſt the Negroes live much 
better, for hete they eat Beet, Mutton, and Fowls. and are very hol- 
pitable to Strangers as well as to their own Countrymen; and all over 
the Guinea Coait they are too apt to drink to Exceſs. In the Mornin, 
they drink Drams, and Palm Wine in the Afternoon. Even the Chiets 
of their great Towns, or Kings, as the Du; ch call them, will meet the 
Meaneit of their Subjects a 4 Dependenis i in the Market-Place in the 
Evening, and Forming 2 Circle on the Ground, drink to great Exceſs, 
being attended by their Women at theſe Limes, who are no leis ad- 
diet d to drinking than the Men, whoſe Converſation is uſually as 
ſmutty as thit of a drunken Crew of Sailors; nor does this at all 
ſock the Modeſty of the Negroe Females.” who maintain their 
2 and fit Drinking and Smoaking with the Men till Morning. 

Aides their Palm Wine, they have ſtrong Beer made of Miller, ſew 
- them drinki ing Water, which is eileemed the moſt uni holeſome of 

al Liquors on this Coait. Ihe Nations which inhabit the Shores of 
tle great River Niger, eat Cuſcaſu, or Cooſcooſh, which is a Diſh 
made with Fiour, put into a Cullender, and ſet over a Pot where 
Neat is. bo ling, the Steam whereo! moiſtens the Flower, and makes a 

ind of Paſle or Halty- Pudding: This they, pour upon their Meat, 
ol which there is no kind that they refule. They eat Serpents, which 
ade Objects of their V/orſhip | jn other Provinces of Guinea. They eat 
4100 Moakeys, Guano's, Pelicans, Eagles, Hawks, Allegators, and 
the {loite or $:3-Horle, They drink Mead allo, and Palm: Wine, 
| KK 3 -. but 
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but chuſe Rum, and other Spirituous Liquors before any Thing. And 'tis 


reo: ed of the Nation of the Dahcme's, who inhabit a Country North. | 


of Hani, or the Slave Coaſt, that they eat Human Fleſh, eſpecially 


that of their Enemies, which is pretended to be proved by a late Ac- 
count of a Revolution at Whidab, of which Narrative this is the Sub 


ſtance, Six. 


The K ing of Dahome's C 8 The King of Dahome deſiring a 
of ' Ride th on the Slave Coat, þ Paſſage thro' the King of He 


2 


EY Country to the Sea Side, that he 
mich: fol} bis Slaves with the greater Advantage to the Lurapcau m—_ 
cv: nh. end bers dened Admithon, determined to invade I, dah, a 


Can „ mf howns, and exceeding populous, where the Engl, 
and iet Zuropion Nations, had Factories, in which they kept the 
Slave they purchaſed of the Negroes. 
1 5 Ring of II hidah made t poor 1 and fled with many ol 
hie „b: d into the reichbouring Counſiſes, hut a great many J 'hou- 
ſaud os the Natives however wer? n ee or made Priſoners, and 
among the Priſoners was Nr. Sae/grote, an Eng liſl Merchant. This 
Cendman being carried up 19 the King of Dahome's Court, relatc: 
that the King ſacrißced great Numbers of the Piiſoners to his Gods, 
end that his Pe ple atterwards eat them as he was informed, but hc 
ſeems to be the firſt Man that ever ſound a Nation of Canibals in Guinea, 
and he conſeſſes he never ſaw one Man eaten, though he was upon the 
Spot, and was wonderfully inquiſitive about it, as ke pretends: He coc 
Ne and aijures us that the King of Dahome, in whoſe Court he 
was, never eats human Fleſh, nor is his hearſay Teſtimony confirmed 


by any ove Eye-Witneſs, from whence I conclude this Lale of a Ca- 


nibal Nation in rica, has a very flight Foundation. 


Diſeaſes and Remedies.) The Small-Pox is as fatal to the Negroes a. 
the Plague; and Worms are an Epidemical Diſtemper, not thoſe in 
the Stom2ch and Bowels, but a Species that are found between thc 
Skin and the Fleſh, and give the Patient extreme Pain till they arc 
drawn out, which is an O eration oi a Month in perſorming ſome- 
time: ; for if they attempt to drau it out too haſlily, the Worm breas: 
and rots in the Fleſh, or breaks out in another P . : Some Negtroe 
have nine or ten of theſe Worms in their Skin at once, and the I 
pcans ate not entirely tree from them. A precdy ravenous Appetiis 


8 
alſo is reckoned among the Diſcaſes of the Cen Net groes; anc d th: 


Vencreal Diſeaſe is ſometimes fat:} to them, having yet no 0 Met hod 04 
Cure, and few of them eſcape it among ſuch Numbers of common 
Women as this Coaſt abounds with : Nor are the Wounds gorten in the 
Fields of Mars leſs dangerous than the other, eſpecially if the Bones 


are ſnattered; for they can cure only ordinary Tlech Wound, 


which they do by applying Poulteſſes of Herbs io them. Ihe. 
e are ſeldom long-lived, tho EF: are generally healthful whit! 


they do live. 


The Diſtempers the Europeans ave ſubject to on this Coaſt are I'c- 
vers, Fluzes, and Cholice, which are occationed by the bad W: 
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and bad Air, their Settlements lying near the Coaſt, where the P. 


O75 
and Steams, ariſing from the Ouze and Salt Marſhes, and the ſtinking 
Fiſh the Natives dry on the Beach, corrupt the Air, and render it fatal 


to Foreigners. The mott temperate Men find it difficult to preſerve 
their Health; but a great many haftea their Death by their lutempe- 
rance Or Impatience, expoling themſelves to the cold Air in the Even: 
inz, when they have endured a very hot Day. This ſudden Change 
from one extreme to the other has very bad Lffects in all hot Climates. 


| Religion.) They generally acknowledge one ſupreme Almighty Be- 
ing, that created the Univerſe; and vet pay him no Manner of Wor- 
ſhip or Adoration, never pray ing to him, or giving him Thanks tor any 
Thing thev enjoy. They believe he is too far exalted above them to 
take any None of poor Montals, and thereſore pray and ſacritice to 4 
Multitude of inferior Dcitics, of which they have ſome in commo:: 
to whole Nations; and yet every Man has a God of his own chufing 
beſides. 

The chieſ Deity of the Fidaians is a Serpent of a particular Species, 
whole Bite is not mortal; and ſo well uled by his \ otaries, mat lie 
ſcarce ever attempts to hurt them. 

They have allo a grand Temple erecting in Fida. dedicated to this 
Serpent; and a leſſer ia almoſt every Village, with P. lelts and Pricit- 
eſſes to officiate in them. 

In this Jemple, tis faid, they always keep a Serpent of a monſtrous 
dire, worſhipping the Creature i in Perion, and not in Fitipy ; and jor- 
merly the King uſed to go on Pilgrimage, with his whole Court, an— 
zually to adore this Serpent; but ot late, deputes a certain Number of 
his Wives to perform this Act of Devotion in his Stead. 

The next | hings the Fidaians pay: divine Honours 10, are fine Jofty 
Trees and Groves. 

The Sea is another of their principal Gods, to whom they tacrifice, 
when the Winds and Waves are 10 emp: ſuous, that no F oreign ler- 
chants can vitir their Coaſt; which uſua lily happe ns in Tuty and Auvuſt, 
end fometimes in other Months; then they throw in all Manner of 
Gouds, Mer, Drink, and Cloatking, to appeaſe the enraged Element. 


Revletions and memorail: Events. 


EL Portugueſe vere the firſt Europeans that diſcovered the South - 
4 Weſt Coaſt of Africa in the 15th Century, and obtained a 
tant from the Pope in 1442, of ali Countries dilcovered or to be 
diicovered to the South and Eaſt of Cape Bajadore, which lies on the 
Wect-fide of Africa, in 27 Degrees odd Minutes of North Latitude. 
Whercupon the Furcugueſe built Forts and ſettled Colonies upon the 
Weſtern Coaſt of Africa, and enjoyed the ſole Trade taither and to 
the Ea,!-Inae; for upwards of an 100 Years ; but the Engli and Dutch 
and other Proteitant Powers, calling 1 in Queſtion the Pope's Authority 
f dilpoling c! all Pagan Countries, in the 16th Century _—— 

k 4 To 
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Flects to the Coaſt of Guinea, and erected ſeveral Forts there: And 
the Dutch made themſelves Maſters of the Fort St. George del Mina, the 
Capital of all the Portugze/e Settlements on the Coaſt of Proper Gains, 
Nor was the Hollander content with expelli . the Portugueſe from that 
Coaſt, but fell upon the Eugliſh Settlement alſo in the moſt treacherous 
Manner, in a Time of full Peace. In the Year 1604, the Dutch had 
agreed to join a Squadron of Fngliſh Men of War to ſuppreſs the Py— 
rates on the. Coalt of Barbary : And De Ruyter the Dutch Admiral 
actually failed to the Srraits with the Enpliſh, but made an Excuſe to 
the Engli/p Admiral when they arrived there, that he was obliged to 
leave him, being ordered another way, and immediately failed to the 
Coaſt of Guinea, where, with the Aſſiſtance of the Negroes, he made 
. "himſelf Maſter of ſeveral Englif Forts, and particularly of that to 
which they have given the Name of Amſterdam, (Mill in their Poſſeſion.) 
From thence De Ruyter failed to the Britiſh £ Car: = Wands in the 5; 1. 
Juliet, which he plundlered and ravaged in a varbarous Manger; but 
the Court of England made ſome Reprizals ſoon after, on a I Jeet of 
Hollander that fortunately tell into tho Hands of our Cruizers in the 
Channel. 
I he Dutch had before driven us from our Spice Wands in he Laft- 
Indies, and were now endcavouring to monopolize the Gold- Coaſt: 
: hey intended to have brought ſuch a Force to Guinea, as ſuould have 
ſubducd the Natives, and excluded all European Nations from that ['raf. 
fic ; but a War commencing ſoon after between the Maritime Powers, | 
the Dutch were obliged to reſtore moſt of the Setrlements they had 
robbed us of in Africe ; and we ſtill remain in Poſſeſſion of them; the 
French were playing the ſame Game the Dutch did formetly, encioach- 
ing on our Settlements here, until a Stop was put to their Practices by 
the Reduction of Senegal ad Gorce, Which dis hoped bis Majeſty u il 
cauſe to be annexed to ** Crown of G:ear-Brituin, 
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ZAARA and BILEDULGER . 


11197799. | HESE two Diviſions of 461 ate ſituat e between 

| 20 and 20 Degrees of North Jatitude, having Ne- 

groiand on the South; Morocco and the Coaſt of Barbary, on the 

North ; the unknown Parts of rica, on the Laſt; and the Allaulic 
Ocean; on the Weſt. 


Soil.] It is a deſart Country, as the Name of * o 
genen of Water and Proviſions, that great Part of the Camels 3, which 
Form the Caravan that travels from Morecco to Guinea, are loaden with 

\ ater and Necefſarics, for the Subfiſtance of the People. 

*- Biledsloerid, the ancient Amid, was once tolei ably fruitiul, when 
it was pollefie d by an induſtrious Peonic ; but the Mahametars, 
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cho are now Maſters of it, taking no Care to cultivate the Soil, it pro- 
duces little more than Zaara, 


Rambling People.) The People who inhabit it are Arabs, who live in 
Tents, and, being acquainted with the tew Springs and Places where 
Forage is to be found, pitch their Tents ſometimes in one Part of the 
Country, and ſometimes in another; but though there are ſcarce an 
Towns here at preſent, there are ſome conſiderable Ruins, which ſhew 
that the Country has been better inhabited and cultivated. | 

Complexion.) What is moſt remarkable is the Change of Complexion, 
there being ſcarce any Blacks North of Neeroland, but what have been 
purchaſed in Cuiuea, and carried to Morocco. | DE 


Religion.] There is a Change of Religion as well as Complexion ; 
the People of Guinea and Negroland being tor the molt Part Pagans, and 
thoſe of Biledulgeridl, Morocco, and the Coalt of Barbary, Mubometans. 
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Siluution and Lxlent, 


Between and W. Los. | 500 Miles in Length. 
| 1 | | 
| > Being | | 

Between and e N. Lat. 1 460 Miles in Breadth. 


36 J . 


Boundaries.) || a8 by the Straits of Gibraltar, and the N 
| d:terranean Sea, on the North; by the River Mulde, 
which divides it from the Kingdom of Algiers, on the Eaſt; by Pile- 
dulgerid, South; and by the Atlantic Ocean, Weſt ; and is thrown into 
three Grand Diviſions, gs. the Northern Divifion, the Middle Dizi- 
ſion, and the Southern Diviſion. =» 


Diviſions. Perovinces. Chief Towns. 


| | | | Fez, W. Lon. 5. N. 
The North Diviſion — 3 Fez — — Lat. 33—30. 


| | ( Mequinex. 5 
The Middle Diviſion N Morocco 8 — c } Morocco, vw - Lon, 
9. N. Lat. 32. 


The Southern Diviſion f S 5 as . 


10. N. Lat. 30. 


Other conſiderable Towns are, Taneicr, Salle, Ceuta, Jeludil. 
Lreilla, and Sama Cuz, Capes of the moſt Note are, Cape Cartel. 
| A. 


4 . on Empire 


at the Entrance of the Strait of Gibraltar, and Cape Cantin, | in the 
Oe * An. | 


Nountain Alias J The great Niountain called Mount At, which 
runs inc whole Length of Tarbary, from Eaſt to Weſt, pales thro! 
Aforocto, an. 1 abuts upon that Ocean which divides the [* ern from the 
Weilern Continent, and is from this Mountain called the At luntie Ocean. 
This xloutdain the Poets ſeigned ſuſtained the Univerie, from whence 
we lee Atlas with the World upon his Shoulders; and cy erv De ct 
tion of the Clobe aflumes the Name of an Atlus. 


Rivers] The chief Rivers are, 1. Mulx ia, which riſes in the 4. 
ſaris, and running from South to North, divides Moruco trom the Ming— 
dom of A: giers, and diſcharges i iticitinto the Mediterranean Sea. 4. 185 
which running from Katt to M ett, talls into the Atlantic Ore an, at he 
City of H 55 3. Ravatta, which runs from Eait to Welt, and 
falls into the Ocean at the principal Port of Sa/lee. Of thete the River 

Juvia only 1; navigable, and the Mout h of that i; almoſt choaked The 


Veith Sand. 


Bays Cadet J The chief Bay s and Ca apes in the Empire of Mg. 
Focco ale, the bay ol Jeluan in the J 2 ers and the Bay Of Jun 
gier in the Strait of Gibraltar. | 

The chief Capes are, 1. Cape Three Juids in the Mediter rant dx, Cape 
Spartcl at the Entrance of this Straits, Cape Caulin, Cape . Non, and Cape 
Bajador, in the Allanlic Ocean. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is temperate; the Winds from the 
Sea and Mount Atlas refreſh them in the hotteſt Seaton, and they have 
very little Winter. 

tex is reckoned the 3 City of the Empire, and the Emperor has 
2 Valace there; but his chief Reſidence is at Mequinez, about 30 Miles 
Nveſtof Jex, atmete i in a much more deſirable Country, turrounded by 
ue Parks and Olive-Grounds, and containing 200,000 Inhabitants. 


Soil and Produce. As to the-Produce of the Soil, thev have, or might 
have, vaſt Quantities of Corn, Wine, and Oil; no Country atfords bet— 
ter Wheat, Barley, or Rice; both the French and Spamards ſetch thee 
from the Barbary Coaſt, when they have a Scarcity at Home: And our 
Garriſons of Gibraltar and Port- Mahon (the latter of which has been 
taken by the French, after a vigorous Defence made by Lord Bu. 
have been ſupp liedavith Provitions from the Hfricau Coalt. 

Ihe Plains of Fez and Marocco are well planted with Olives, and 
here are no better Grapes for making Wine in the World, as the Js 
at 7eruan experience; though the Cuitivation of Vines is not cncou- 
rage, Wine being prohibited them: However {ome ef the great Men, 
v. do not ſtand in Awe of their Prieſts, will diink Wine when oy 
can get it, and that pretty openly. Ihe Jes alfo diſtil Spirits in 57 
bary; ; however, I find Sobriety to be ſtill a very advantageous Charac: 
ter among the Toarks ; the leſs a Man drinks the more he is eficemed ; 
and therefore mutt of them chuſe to confine themſelves to Sher ber, Col. 
fec, and {mall Liquois,; and vhen they have a Mind to een 

themſelr 
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themſelves, do it with Opium. Beſides the Fruits already mentioned, e 10 
they have Dates, Figs, Rains, Almonds, Apples, Pears, Cherries, . |: 
Plumbs, Citrons, Lemons, Oranges, Pomegiapates, with Plenty of „ 
Roots and Herbs in their Kitchen Gardens ; vnd their Plains produce ; i 
excellent Hemp and Flax. As to Foreſt.'{'rees, I find they have but ' 
ſew, and ſcarce any good 1 imber ; poſlibly tlicir Sail is nut proper for 
Timber, or they take no Cate to preſerve it, having very little Ute for 
any. | ks 


Mines] Here are ſome Mincs of very ſine Copper, Int it is not 1 
plentiful ; and as for the Cold and Milver Mines, mentioncd by tome | 1 
Writers, I cannot learn that any ſuch have ever been opened in this ' 
Country. 5 | | . N 


— 2 8 


Anima!s,] The Animals of this Part of Africa, whether wild or tame, | a 
are much the fame as we meet with to the Sonthward, except the Elk, | 
the Elephant, and RPhinxceros, which no Travellers pretend to moet with 
in the Empire of XZcruccs ; and as they want theſe, fo they liabe ſome 
others that are not to be found in the South of Mica, particularly Ca- 
mels, Dromedaries, and that tine Breed ot Horſes called Bars;, Which, 
tor their Beauty and Swiftneſs, can ſcarce be paralleled in the World. 

Nor are their Horſes to be admired only for their Beauty and Speed, 
but their Uſe in the Wars; being extremely ready to obey their Riders, 
upon the leaſt Sign, in Charging, Wheeling, or Retiring ; to that the 
Trooper has his Hands very much at Liberty, and can make the beſt 


Uſe of his Arms. 
(+ 


Trafic] Their Trade by Land is either with Arabia or Nerroland : 3 
To Mecca they lend Caravans, conſiſting of ſeveral thouſand Camels, | 
Horſes, and Muies, twice every Year, partly for Trafnc, and partly 
upon a religious Account; great Numbers of Pilgrims taking that Op- 
portunity of paying their Devotions to their great Prophet. Ihe Goods 
they carry to the Eaſt are Woollen Manufactures very fine, roo 
Skins, Indigo, Cochineal, and Oſtrich Feathers : And they bring back 
from thence, Silk, Muſlins, and Drugs. By their Caravans to Neg: - 

und they fend Salt, Silk, and Woollen ManufaQures, and bring back 
Gold and Ivory in Return, but chiefly Negroes ; for ſrom hence it is 
that their Emperor chiefly recruits his black Cavalry, though there are 
alſo great Numbers born in the Country ; for they bring thoſe of both 

Sexes very young from Negroland ; the Females for Breeders, and the =O 
Males for Soldiers, as they grow up: They firſt carry a Multket, and. 
ſerve on Foot, and aiter ſome Time they are preferred to be Cavaliere 
And as theſe have no other Hopes or Dependance but the Favour 6: 

the Emperor, they prove much the moſt dutiful and obſequious of a. 
his Subjects; and, indeed, ſupport the Prince in his 'T'yranny over the 


ic{t, who would not probably have borne the barbarous Crucltics of 154 
two laſt Reigns, if they had not been governed with a Rod of fo, | | 

nthe-Hands-of-thele--Negroes.:..But-.to--retura.to their Cuayaig. i de 
J hey always go ſtrong enough to defend themielves 3g uinſt ile with 


At als: | | [' 
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Arabs of the Deſarts in Africa or Aja; though notwith{landir; 
their Vigilance, ſome of the Stragglers and Baggage often fall into their 
Hands: They are alſo forced to load one halt of their Camel; with 
Water, to prevent periſhing with Drought and Thirſt over thote ex- 
tenſive Deſarts; and there is ſtill a more dangerous Enemy, and that 
is the Sand itſelf ; when the Winds rife, the Caravan is perfectly blinded 
with Duſt ; and there have been Inſtances both in Africa and Aa, 
where whole Caravans, and even Armies, have been buried alive in th. 
Sands. There is no doubt allo, but both Men and Cattle are fome- 
times furpriz2d by wild Beaits, as well as Robbers, in thoſe valt Defart: , 
but what I had almoſt ſorgot to mention, tho' I have frequently ſuficre 
by them myſelf, are the hot Winds; thefe blowing over a long 'l ract 
of burning Sand, are equal almoſt to the Heat of an Oven, and have 
deſtroyed Abundance oi Merchants and Pilgrims : If it was not tor De- 
votion, Or in Expectation of very great Gains, no Man would under- 
take a Journey in theſe Deſarts; great are the Hazards and Faticues 
they muſt of Neceſſity undergo ; thoſe that go to Mecca aſſure them- 
ſelves of Paradiſe 11 they die, and have uncommon Honours paid them 


r 410 
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at Home it they turvive: People crowd to be taken into the liaſtern Ca- 


ravans; and the Gold that is found in the South makes them no less 
eager ot undertaking that journey. 
Here, as in all other Ataroretan Countries, the Alloran, and their 
Comments upon it, are their only written Laws; and their Cadi's, and 
other Eccleſiaſtics, their only civil Mapidrates; and though thete ſeem 
to be in tome inffances controuled by the arbitrar. Determinations of 
their Prin-cr, Baſnaws, Generals, and Miiitary Othcers, vet the latter 
have a very great Deterence and Regard tor ther Law; and indeed, it 
their Princes or Governors are tound to deſpiſe and tight their Law in 


any notorious Inſtances, how loyal foever the :406r5 may be in all Sales 


where their Kengion is not concerned, this would bc looked upon as a 
ſufficient G. cund tor renvuncing their Authorityp. Ihe preſent Empe— 
ror, by his Drunkenneſs, which their Law forbids, has loſt the Hearts 
of the beſt Part of his Subjects, and ie maintained on the Ihrone puicly 
by the Power of his Nevro 1 Troops. OR | 
Murder, Theſt, and Adultery, ate generally puniſhed with Death; 
and their Puniſhments for other Crimes, particularly thoſe againſt the 
State, are very cruel ; as impaling, dragging the Pritoner thro' the 
Streets at a Mule's Heels till all his Fleſh is torn off; throwing him from 
a high Tower upon Iron Hooks; hanging him upon Hooks til] he dies; 


crucitying him againſta Wall; and indeed the Puniſhment, as well as 


Condemnation of Criminals, is in a Manner Arbitrary. The Emperor, 
or his Baſhaws, frequently turn Executioners, ſhoot the Offender, or 
eut him to Pieces with their own Hands, or command others to do it in 
heir Preſence. = 


Sbipping.] They have no Shipping to carry on a Poreign 1 rac! 
by Sca, but the Furogans bring them whatever they want from 
Fh; ws Linen and Wovilen Cloth, Stuffs, Iron, wrovghr and 

| | - unvwioug bt. 
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unwrought, Arms, Gunpowder, Lead, and the like ; for which they. 


take in Return, Copper, Wax, Hides, Morocco ],cather, Wool, (which 


- is very fine) Gum, Soap, Dates, Almonds, and other Fruits. | 


Forces] As to their Military Forces, it is computed that the black 
Cavalry and Infantry do not amount to leſs than 40, c Men, and the 
Mooriſh Horſe and Foot may be as many. 

As to their Shipping, Captain Blaithwwa?! relates, that when he was 
there in the Year 1727, their whole naval. Force conſiſted but of two 
Twenty Gun Ships, the biggeſt not above 200 "Tons, and a French 
Brigantine they had taken, with ſome few Rov-Boats; and yet with 
thele, being full of Men, they iſſue out from See and Mamora, which 


lie in the Atlantic Ocean, near the Straits Mouth, and make Prizes of 


great Numbers of Chriſtian Merchant Ships, carrying their miterable 
Crews into Captivity. NN 


Revenues.) Theſe ariſe either from the Labour of the Huſhandmen, 
and the Fruits of the Earth; or by Duties upon Goods imported and 
_ exported. The Emperor has a Tenth of all Corn, Cattle, Fruits, and 


Produce of the Soil, as well as of the Captives ; and a "Tenth of all 


the Prizes that are taken. | 


Perſons and Habits) The Moors, or Natives of this Country, ate of 
the ſame Complexion as the Spazard; on the oppolite Shores; thoſe 
that are expoled to the Air a liitle tawny, but the reft as fair as Lu- 
ropeans. But there have been ſuch Multitudes of Negroes introduced 
from Guinea, eſpecially near Mequinez, where the Court reſides, that 
you ſee almoſt as many black as white People. The Emperor has forty 
Thouſand Negroes in his Army, 'tis ſaid, and here the Negroes reſide 
with their Families. „ „ | 

The Emperor's Mother was a Negro, and he himſelf of a very dark 
Complexion ; they are generally of a good Stature, but have the ſam 
| ſhocking Features as other Negroes have. 7 
The Habit of a Moor is a Linen Frock or Shirt next his Skin, a Veſt 
of Silk or Cloth tied with a Saſh, a Pair of Drawers, a looſe Coat, his 


Arms bare to the Elbow, as well as his Legs; Sandals or Slippers on his 


| Feet; and ſometimes People of Condition wear Buſkins ; they ſhave their 


Heads and wear a Turbant, which is never pulled off before their Su- 


periors, or in their Temples; they expreſs their Reverence both to God 
and Man, by putting off their Slippers, which they leave at the Door of 


the Moſque or Palace, when they enter either; and when they attend 


their Prince in the City, they run bare-foot after him, if the Streets 
are ever ſo dirty; their Turbants are of Silk or fine Linen. 
The Habit of a Woman is not very different from that of a Man, 


except that ſhe wears a fine Linen Cloth or Caul on her Head, inſtead 


of a Turbant, and her Drawers are much Jarger and longer than the 
Men's. The Women alſo, when they go Abroad, have a Linen Cloth 
over thcir Faces, with Holes in it for their Eyes like a Maſk. 


Furniture.” 


Tre 


i 
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Furniture.) They have neither Wainſcot nor Hangings; nerh 


man h In 
Beds, Chairs, Stools, Tables nor Pictures; they ſleep upon a Mattre(, 
on the Floor, which, 1n the Houſes of Perſons of Quality, is coverec- 
with Carpets. | 1 


Food.) Their Meat is all boiled and roaſted to Rags, fo that the; 
can pull it to Pieces with their Fingers; and this is very neceſſary, be- 
caule they uſe neither Knives nor Forks; but having waſhed their 
Hands, every Man tucks up his Sleeves, and putting his Hand into the 
Diſh, takes up and ſqueezes together a good Handful of all the In- 
gredients, as much as his Mouth will hold. Their Cups and Diſhe: 
are of Braſs, Pewrer, Earth, or Tin, the Law prohibiting their uſing 
Gold or Silver Veſſels; and as Wine allo is forbidden, they drink no- 
thing but Water, ſumetimes mixing it with Honey. | 


| Temper.) The Moors are (aid to be a covetous, unhoſpitable People, 
intent upon nothing but heaping up Kiches, to obtain which they will 
be guilty of the meanelt Ihings, and flick at no manner of Fraud. 
Ihe Arabs alſo have always had the Character of a thieviſh pilfering 
Generation. The People who inhabit the Hills, and who have thc 
leaſt to do with the Court or with Traffic, are much the plaineſt ho- 
neſteſt People amongſt them, and ſtill retain a good deal of Liberty and 
Freedom, the Government uſing them rather as Allies than Subjecis, 
teſt they ſhould entirely diſovn their Authority. But to proceed in the 
Character of the Mars; they are obſerved with all their bad Qualitics, 
to be very dutiful and obedient to their Parents, their Princes, and every 
Superior. | 
I} omen and Marriages.) A Plurality of Wives and Concubines 1: 
allowed here as in other Mabometun Countries; nor do they conkine 
themſelves to Women, but keep Boys as they do in 7urkey ; on the 
other Hand the Woman who commiis Adultery is puniſhed with Death; 
bur it is not difficult for her to obtain a Divorce if ſhe is ill uſed. 


Funerals.) The Corpſe is carried to the Grave in the uſual Dreſs, the 
Prieſts ſinging before it, Le il/a Al! ilia Mabomet Reſoul Lila, God is à 
great God and Mabomet his Prophet. 


Religion.] The Inhabitants of Morocco are Muhnmetans &f the Sec 
of Holy, and have a Mufti or High Prieft, who is alſo the Supreme 
Civil Magittrate, and the laſt reſort in all Cauſes Eccleſiaſtical and 
Civil; and the reſt of the Clergy who perform Divine Service in their 
Moſdues are the only Judges in their Provinces and great Towns, ex- 
cept in Matters of State and Military Affairs, where the great Officers 
and Governors of Towns take upon them to paſs Sentence, and ſome- 
times controul the Civil Magiſtrate, and, indeed, arbitrainly impriſon, 
and put men to Death often without any 'i ryal or Form of Juſtice. 

Beſides their Molla's or Prieſts, they have their Marabouts, or 
Mabemetcn Hermits, fer whom they have ſuch a Veneration, that 
if a Criminal can eſcape to tvig Cella, he Oilgers of Jultice cannot 

| | ele 
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ſeize him, and the Saint frequently obtains a Pardon for him; but 
- theſe holy Men, I perceive, multiply» Wives and Concubines, and in- 


dulge frequently in all the Pleaſures the Worid altord: ; tho” there are. 
others that condemn themtelves to great Auſteridies, and the People 


K u themſelves betore them. 

Notwithſtanding the Natives are zealous Maſs men, they aliow Fo- 
reigners the free and open Profeſſion of their Religion, and their very 
dlaves to have their Prieſts and Chapels in the : capital City. 


57 ] The Coins of this Empire are, 1. A Nude, a ſmall Copper 


Coin, twenty whereot make a Blangurl, of the Value of Iwo Pence 
Sterling. A Blanquil is a little Silver Coin, which is made ſtill lets by 
the Jews clipping and filing it. The Moors, thereiore, who have always 


Scales in their Pockets, never fail to v eich them; and when they are 


found to be much diminiſhed in their Weight, they are recoined by 
the Jervs, who are malters of the Mint, by which they gain a conſi- 
derable Profit, as they do alſo by excnanging the light Pieces jor thoſe 
that are full Weight. 'Iheir Gold Coin is a Ducat, reſembling the 
Ducat of /lungary, w orth about nine Shillings 8 Steriing, and they "ab 
ally give three of them for a Moidore. Merchants Accounts are Kept 
in Ounces, ten of which make a Ducat in Merchants Accounts; out 
in Payments to the Government, tis laid, they will reckon ſeventeen 
Ounces and an half lor a Duca. 1 | 


Revolutions and nu mor. able Events. 


HE Conſt of Barbary was probably ſirſt planted by the Egyp- 
tians; the Phenicians afterwards ſent Colomies thither and buil: 

Uiica and Carthage, and hnding the Country divided into a great many 
little Kingdoms and States, the Carthaginians either ſubdued, or made 
the Princes on that Coalt r Tributaries, who being weary of the 
Carthaginian Yoke, aſſiſted the Romans in ſubduing C. arthage. The Ro- 
mans remained Sovereigns of the Coaſt of Barbary until the Vanda! 

in the fifth Century, reduced it under their Dominion. The Roman, 
or rather the Grecian Emperors, however recovered the Coaſt of Bar- 


bary from the Vandals, and it remained under their Dominion until the 


Saracen Caliphs, the Succeſſors of Mabomet, made an entire Conqueſt 

of all the North of Ajrica in the feventh Century, and divided the 
Country among their Chiefs, of whom the Sovereign of Morocco was 
the molt conſiderable, poſſeſſing the North. weſt Part of that Country, 
which in the Roman Diviſion, obtained the Name of Mauritania Tingi- 
tana, from Tingis or {(angier the Capital, and is now ſtiled the Empire 
of Morocco, comprehending the Kingdoms or Provinces of Fez, Morocce, 
and Sug. Theſe Emperors are almoſt always at War with the Spaniard; 
and Portugueſe. Their Anceſtors, indeed, made a Conqueſt of the 
greateſt Part of Spain, in the Eighth Century, and were not entirely drt- 


ven out of it until the Gxtecath i Century; and by the Articles granted 


the Moors, on the Surrender of Grana: da, they were to have cnjoved_ 


their Eftates in Hain, and the free Exerciſe of their Religion, but 
the 


40 
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the Spaniards broke through theſe Articles, baniſhed ſeveral hundred 
thouſands of them to Africa, and erected the Court of Inquiſition to 
conſume the Moors who remained in Sparn ; whereupon the baniſhed 
Moors joined with their Brethren on the Coaſt of Barbary, invaded 
the Spaniſh Coaſts, carried many thouſands of the Spaniard; into Cap- 
tivity, and maintain a perpetual War with that Nation to this Day. 


ALGA1ERcS Kingdom. 
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Bonndaries.] OUNDED by the Mediterranean Sea, on the 
North; bv the River Guadalharbar, or Zaine, which 
divides it from Tunis, on the Eaſt ; by the South Side of Mount Alas 
which divides it from Biledulgerid, on the South; and by the River 
Mulwia, or Malva, which divides it from Morocco, on the Weſt. Di. 
vided into three Parts or Provinces. | 


Diviſions. 5 Provinces. | Chief Towns. 
2 Tlemſan, or Tremeſan 
Weſtern Divifion— ſ Tremeſan —— 5 0 Oran. 


Ivi { Titerie — — — 7 f Algiers, E. Lon. 3. 
Middle Diviſion — ; | 5 0 8 = 


Bupia 
Conſtantina. 


Aountains,] It is generally a mountainous Country; the moſi 
conſiderable Chain of Mountains are thote of Mount Atlas, on the 
South, which extend from Eaſt to Welt ; but are not, Dr. Shaw ob- 
ſerves, of that extraordinary Height or Bigneſs, as has been attri- 
buted to them by Antiquity: They can no where ſtand in Competi- 
tion with the Ales, or Appennines. If we conceive a Number of Hill: 
uſually of the perpendicular Height of 5 or 600 Yards, with an caſy 
Aſcent, and ſeveral] Groves of Fruit and Foreſt Trees, riſing up in 
a Succeſlion of Ranges one behind another; and if to this Proſpect 
we here and there add a rocky Precipice of a ſuperior Eminence, 
and difficult Acceſs, and place on the Side or Summit of it, a Mud- 
wall'd Daſhkrath, or Village of the K«/y/es, we ſhall have a juſt and 
Rvely Idea of theſe Mountain: Ihe 5ea-Coatt of Contantina allo 
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js very mountaihous and rocky; and here it may be proper to give 


ſome Account of the City of Algiers, and the Capital of the Kingdom, 
and of the adjacent Country, _ 


| Algiers City, and the adjacent Country.] The City of Algiers lies 
on the Side of a Mountain, and, rifing gradually from the Shore, 
appears to great Advantage, as we approach it from the Sea; the 
Walls are three Miles (Dr. Shaw ſays a Mile and a half) in Circum- 
ference, ſtrengthened, on the Bank Side, by Baſtions, and ſquare 
Towers between them: The Port is of an oblong Figure, an hundred 
and thirty Fathom long, and eighty broad. The Hills and Vallies 
round about Algiers are every where beautiful with Gardens and 
Country-Seats, whither the Inhabitants of better Faſhion retire during 
the Summer-Seaſon. The Country-Seats are little white Houles, 
ſhaded by a Variety of Fruit-Trees and Ever-Greens, whereby they 
afford a gay and delightful Proſpect towards the Sea; the Gardens are 


well ſtocked with Melons, Fruit, and Pot-berbs of all Kinds; and, 


what is chiefly regarded in theſe hot Climates, each of them enjoys a 

great Command of Water, from many Rivulets and Fountains, 

The Town contains, according to the fame Writer's Computation, 

two thouſand Chriſtian Slaves, fifteen thouſand Jews, and an hun- 

_ dred thouſand Mahometans, of which only thirty, at moſt, are Rene- 
gadoes. ny 


Rivers.) The principal Rivers in Alpiers, are, 1. Mulvia, which 
runs from South to North, and diſcharges itſelf into the Mediterranean, 
being the Boundary between Algiers and Morocco. 2. Saffran, which 


runs from South to North, and diſcharges itſelf into the Sea near 4. 
piers. 3. Major, which runs in the like Direction, and falls into the 


Sea near Bugia: And, 4. The River Guadilbarbar, which divides A- 
giers from Tunis Of theſe ſcarce any are navigable beyond their 
Mouths, though that of Mulvia is capable of being made navigable for 
many Miles. | 


Bays of the Seas and Capes.] The chief Bays of the Sea, on that 
Part of the Coaſt of Barbary which hes in the Kingdom of Algiers, are 
thoſe of Marfilguiver, Oran, Algiers, and Bugia. The Capes are, 


Cape Fegula, Cape Falcon, Cape foy, Cape Cambron, Cape Bugia, 


Cape Metefus.. . 
Air and Winds.) The Air of this Country is healthful and tempe- 


tate, neither too hot in Summer, nor too ſharp and cold in Winter ; 
the Winds are generally from the Sea, i. e. from the Weſt (by the 


North) to the Eaſt; thoſe from the Eaſt are common at Alziers from 


May to September ; at which Time the weſterly Winds take Place, and 


become the moſt frequent ; the ſoutherly Winds, which are uſually 
hot and violent, are not frequent at Algiers ; they blow ſometimes for 


five or fix Days together, in July and Augu/t, rendering the Air lo ex- 
ceſſively ſuffocating, that, during their Continuance, the Inhabitants 
ae obliged to ſprinkle the Floor of their Houſes with Water. —_—_ 

It is ſeldom known to rain in this Climate, during the Summer- 


3 Seuſon; 
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Seaſon ; and in moſt Parts of the Saara, or Deſart on the South of 
A.giers, particularly in the Jereed, they have rarely any Rain at all. 


Produce.) There is but one Kind of Wheat and Barley cultivated in 
this Country ; in ſome Diſtricts, where they have a Command of Water 
during the Summer Seaſon, the Natives cultivate Rice, Indian Corn, 
and particularly a white Sort of Millet, which the Arabs call Drab, and 
prefer to Burley for the fattening of their Cattle: Oats are not culti- 
_ vated at all by the Arabs, the Horſes of this Country feeding altogether 
upon Barley. 

The Moors and . continue to tread out their Corn, after the pri- 
mitive Cuſtom in the Eaſt; after the Grain is trodden out, they winnow 
it by throwing it up in the Wind with Shovels, lodging i it afterwards 
in Mattamores, or ſubterrancous Magazines. 

Of Roots, Pot Herbs, and the Fruits of this Country, there is not 
only a great Plenty and Variety, but a Continuance or Succeſſion, at 

leaf}, of one Kind or other, throughout the whole Year. 

There are great Numbers of Palm-Trees in this Country, alſo Al- 
mond- Trees, Apricots, Plumbs, Cherries, Mulberries, Apples, Pears, 
Peaches, Nectarines, Pomegranates, Prickle Pears, Olives and Wal. 
nuts; but no Filbert, Gooſeberry, or Currant-Trees. 

In the Salt-petre Works of Tlemſan, they extract fix Ounces of Nitre 
from every Quintal of the common Mould, which is there of a dark 
Colour; and at Douſan, Kairwan, and ſome other Places, they have 


the like Quantity from a | loamy Earth, of a Colour betwixt red and 
yellow. 


Salt.] It appears that Salt is the chief and prevailing Mineral of theſe 
Kingdoms, as well from the feveral Salt- Springs, and Mountains of Salt, 
as from the great Number of Salina's, Shibkabs, that are, one or other, 
to be met with in every Diſtrict. 

| Beſides the Salt-Springs and Rivulets, already mentioned, thoſe Coun- 
tries abound with hot and ſulphurous Springs and Baths. 


Lead and Iron are the _ Metals that have yet been diſcovered in 
Barbary. 


Animal;.] Beſides the Horſe, the Mule, the Aſs, and Camel, uſed 
in Barbary, for riding and carrying Burdens, Dr. Shaw mentions ano- 
ther Animal, called the Kumrab, a little ſerviceable Beaſt of Burthen, 
begot betwixt an Aſs and a Cow, being ſingle hoofed like the Aſs, but 
the Tail and Head (except the Horns) like a Cow, and a Skin ſleeker 
than that of the Aſs. 


Among their wild Beaſts are the Lion and Panther ; the Tyger is not 
a Native of Barbary. 


Government.) The Government of Algiers. is, in | Reality, an ab- 
ſolute Monarchy at this Day, though it has ſome Appearance of 2 
mixt Government ; becaule the Dey or Sovereign, ſometimes al- 
ſembles a Divan, conſiſting of the chief Officers of the State and 
the Janizaries, and demands their Advice in Matters of Importance; 
but this, it ſeems, is only to ſkreen him againſt popular Daſcontents ; 

tor 
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for he Acts by his ſole Authority whenever he pleaſcs. The Dey is 
indeed elective; the Son never inherits by Deſcent, and his Election 
is by the Turkiſh Army: Thoſe who have no Relation to the Sword, 
have nothing to do in the Election. There are frequently ſeveral Can- 
didates named upon a Vacancy, and when they have fixcd upon one, 


they all cry out, Allah Barick, God proſper you, and ſhower down 


his Bleſſings upon you; and whether the Perſon is willing to accept the 
Honour or not, he 1s immediately inveſted with the Caftan or Robe of 
Sovereignty ; then the Cadi is called, who declares that God has 
vouchſafed to call him to the Government of that Kingdom ; and that 
he is to maintain his SubjeQs in their Liberties and Properties, and 


duly adminiſter Juſtice to them; and exhorts him to employ his utmoſt 


Care for the Proſperity of his Country; and tis ſaid, he ſits daily, ad- 
miniſtering Juſtice from Five in the Morning till Noon, and from One 


till Four; hearing and determining all Cauſes that are brought before 


him without any Aſſociates or Aſſiſtants, but four Secretaries. More- 
over, Matters relating to Lands of Inheritance, to Religion, or the 


Breaches of their Eccleſiaſtical and Civil Laws, (which are the ſame 


among the Turks) are determined by the Cadi's, or Eccleſiaſtical Judges; 


ſo that the Cauſes determined by the Dey, ſeem to relate chiefly to the 


Government of the State and the Militia, or to perſonal Debts, and 
other controverted Matters, for which the A{choran has made no Pro- 


viſion ; his Judgments are arbitrary, not regulated by Laws; nor is 


there any Appeal from his Tribunal ; but as the Military Men do not 


only elect their Sovereign, but depoſe, or put him to Death, whenever 
they apprehend he does not conſult their Intereſt, he is obliged to be 


very cautious in every Decree he makes. | 

Of the fix Dos that have reigned ſince the Year 1700, four have been 
murdered, and a fifth reſigned his Government to ſave his Lite. The 
Want of Succeſs, in any Inſtance, almoſt intaliibly occaſions a Rebel- 
lion; and 'tis well if the Dey is not ſacrificed to the Fury of the ſani- 
zaries, and another elected, in whoſe Hands they hope their Affairs will 
proſper better. | | 

The Grand Signior had, till very lately, a Baſhaw always reſiding at 
Alziers, to whom he expected the Dey and his Subjects ſhould pay a 


great Regard ; but finding his Authority lighted, and chat they would 


not permit his Baſhaw to intermeddle in their Affairs, or even allow 
him a Vote in their Divan, he was pleaſed to conttitute the Dey him- 
ſelf his Baſhaw, that he might ſeem ſtill to retain ſome Authority over 
the Algerines. | Tn. | 


. | | . | — 5 | . 1 
Fortes.] The whole Forces of Algiers, in Tirks and Coloplics, is 


computed at preſent to be about fix Thouſand five Hundred; two 
Thouſand whereof are ſuppoſed to be old, and excuted from Duty; 
and, of the four Thouſand five Hundred that remain, one 'I houſand 
are conſtantly employed in relieving annually their Garriſons, whilſt 
the reſt are either to arm out their Cruizers, or elſe form the three 
Flying Camps, which are ſent out every Summer, under the Com- 
mand of the Provincial Viceroys: o the 7urkiſh Troops we may 

WM _— join 
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join about two thouſand Zwowah, as the Mooriſh Horſe and Foot are 
called; yet notwithſtanding theſe are kept in conftant Pay, and ma 

be ſuppoſed to augment the Numbers of Soldiers, being all of them 
hereditary Enemies to the Tur ks, they are little conſidered in the real 


Safeguard and Defence of the Government: The Method therefore 


thut is obſerved in keeping this large and populous Kingdom in Obe- 
dicnce, is not ſo much by Force of Arms, as by diligently obſerving 
the old political Maxim, “ Diwide and command; for the Provincial 
Viceroys are very watchful over the Motions of the Arabian Tribes, 

who are in their ſeveral Diſtricts and Juriſdiftions ; and as theſe are 


in continual Jealoufics and Diſputes with one another, the Deys have 


nothing more to do than to keep up the Ferment, and throw in, at 


proper Times, new Matter for Diicord and Contention. There are a 


great many Arabian and Arican Tribes, who in Caſe their Neighbours 
thould obterve a Neucrality, would be too hard for the whole Army of 


Algiers, notwithſtanding each Turk valueth himſelf in being a Match 


for twenty Arabs ; when therefore there is any Miſunderttanding of 
this Kind, the Viceroys play one Tribe againſt another, and, provid- 
ed the Quarrel proves equal, a few Turks, feaſonably thrown in, will 
be more than a Balance for the Enemy; by thus continually foment- 
ing the Diviſions, which always ſubſiſt among the Arabian Princes, 
and by drawing on afterwards one Family to fight againſt another, 


theſe our or five Thoutand Turks maintain their Ground againſt all 


Oppoſition. 


Per ons and Habits.) The greateſt Part of the Mooriſh Women would 
be reckoned Beauties, even in Great Britain; their Children certainly 


have the fineſt Complexions of any Nation whatſoever ; the Boys, in- 
_ deed, by wearing only the Tiara, are expoſed ſo much to the Sun, 


that they quickly attain the Swarthineſs of the Arabs; but the Girls, 
keeping more at Home, preſerve their- Beauty till they are Thirty, at 
which Age they are uſually paſt Child- bearing ; it ſometimes happens 
that one of theſe Girls 1s a Mother at Eleven, and a Grandmother at 
Two and Twenty. 


The Arab Women make the Cloathing and Furniture for the Fami- 


ly, particularly their Hykes, or Woollen Blankets ; and the Webs of | 


Goats Hair tor their Tents. 


The Burnooſe, which is a Cloak or Mantle, is alſo made by thoſe 


Women ; many of the Arabs go bare headed, binding their Temples 
with a narrow Fillet, to prevent their Hairs being troubleſome ; but 
the Moors and Turks, and wealthier Arabs wear Caps or Turbants. 


Genius.) No Objection can be made againſt the natural Parts and 
Abilities of theſe People, which are certainly ſubtile and ingenious, 
only Time, Application, and Encouragement, are wanting to cultivate 
and improve them. | „ ; 

Few Perſons will either admit of Advice or Medicine, believing in 
ſtrict and abſojute Predeftination ; whilſt others, who are leſs ſuper- 
ſtitious, prevent the Aſſiſtance of both, by their ill Conduct and Ma- 
| a ; nagement, 
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nagement, leaving all to the ſtrength of nature, or elſe to Magereach, 


2s they call Charms and Enchantments. 


Neither numeral es nor Algebra, are knovn to one Perſon 


in twenty Thouſand. 


The Arab follows no regular Trade or E . 


continued Round of Idleneſs or Divertion ; when no Paſtime calls him 
Abroad, he doth nothing all the Day but loiter at Home, ſinoak his 
Pipe, and repoſe himſelf under ſome neighbouring Shade. He hath no 
Reliſh at all for domeſtic Pleaſures, and is rarely known to converſe 
with his Wife, or play with his Children; what he values above all is 
his Horſe, for in this he places his higheſt Satizlachiva. = 


| Revolutions and memorable Events. 


AT Tunis, and 7. ripoli, underwent the ſame Revolutions that | 


| Morocco did, being ſubdued by the Carthaginians, afterwards by 

the Romans, then by the Vandals ; reſtored afierwards to the . Roman 
Empire again, then conquered by the Saracens, and afterwards by the 
Turks, who ereted the three kingdoms of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, 
whoſe or are Sovereigns of theſe territories at this Day; 
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Boundaries. POUNDED by the Mediterranean, on the North ; by 
B the ſame Sea, and 7 ripolr, on the Eaſt; by Mount 
Atlas, South; and Algiers, Welt. | 


Diviſions. Provinces. Chief Towns. 


Tunis Proper 
North Divifion Lat. 36-20. 
( Carthage Ruins. 
South Diviſion — Bugia ————— Peſcara. 


Mountains.] Some Branches of Mount Atlas run thro' this Country. 
Rivers.] The Rivers are, 1. Guadilharbar already mentioned. 


2. That of the Capes, or Capitla. 3. Maga ada, which diſcharges it- 


ſelf into the Mediterranean near the Iſland of Grletta. 


Bays and Capes.) The chief Bays are thote of the ancient Carthage, 


the Bay or Lake of Tunis, and the dan ol Vidra, 1 
1 Tue 
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The chief Capes are thoſe of Biſerta, Carthage, Bona, Mezurat, and 


Rozatim. 


 Bagnio's) The Bagnio's of Tunis and Tripoli are as elegant and 
commodious as any in {urkey. | 1 
Soil and Produce.) It is generally a very barren Soil; but there are 
ſome fruitiul Vallies, producing Corn, Oil, and Grapes, and no Coun- 
try is more proper for Silk, as they abound in Mulberry -'I rees. 
Among their Animals they have a prodigious Number of Camels and 
nne Holles. „ 


Mann factures and Traffick.) They encourage ſcarce any Manufac- 
tures, but ſupply themtelves with what they went chiefly by their Py- 
racies, and Robberies of honeſt Merchants that happen to fall into their 
Hands. The Europeans, that are at Peace with them, import from 

hence Corn, Oil, Wool, Soap, Dates, Oftrich Feathers, and Skins; 
but the People of Tunis get more by the Labour or ranſom of the Slaves 
they take, than by any other article. The 7ews, who ate very nu- 
merous at Tunis, have a great Share of the Trade. 8 

The City of Tunis the Capital, is ſituate in a fine Plain, near the 
Banks of a tpacious Lake, almoſt oppoſite to the Iſland of Sicily in Eu- 
rope, and about thirty Miles South of the Ruins of Carthage : It is ſur- 
tounded by an antique Wall and Towers, about three Miles in Cir- 
cumference. Their Bagnio's are the moſt elegant and commodious 
Buildings in the City. Ir muſt be vaſtly populous, if what a late Tra- 
veller relates be true, namely, that there are no leſs than fiſteen thou- 
ſand licenſed Harlots in the City, excluſive of their Concubines. _ 

Among the Ruins of Carthage, there ſtill remain ſome of thoſe ſpa- 
cious ciſterns, or reſervoirs for water, which uſed to be ſupplied by 
arched AqueduRs, that brought it out of the Country above thirty 
Miles; Part of theſe AqueduQts are ſtil] remaining, being thirty-five 

Feet high. The City ſtood on a Peninſula on an elevated Situation, 
therefore was very eaſily fortified ; but there is no freſh Water near it, 
which was the Reaſon ol their being at the Expence to bring Water to 
the City. | | | 8 5 5 | 
Theile is ſtill remaining in the Kingdom of Tunis, about fifty Miles 
South of the Capital, a Roman Amphitheatre, whereof four Parts in five 
are ſtill entire; it is of an oval Figure, three Stories high, and would 
contain thirty thouſand Spectators. | Ig | 

The Government of the Kingdom of Tub is exactly the ſame with 
that of Agiers, only here the Grand Signior has a Baſhaw ſtill, who is 
ſome Check upon the Dey cr Sovereign, and has a ſmall Tribute paid 
him. Their Religion and Cuſtoms being the ſame as in Algiers, there 
is no Neceſſity of repeating theſe Articles. I proceed therefore to the 
Deicription of the adjacent Country of Tripoli. | 


1 


Eaſtern Diviſion 
Mountains.] The Branches of Mount Atlas extend to this Country, 


Bo 
TRIPOLY, including B AR CA. 
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Boundaries } OUND ED by the Mediterrauean Sea on ls 


North; by Eyyp:, on the Eaft ; by Nubia, and 
unknovn "We of Africa, South; and by Tunis on the Weſt. 
Diviſions. : Provinces. _ Chief Towns. 
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Wieſtern Diviſion Tripoli Proper 
| | | 33-30» 


Docra, 


Barca Deſart — 


but I mect with no Rivers of any Note. 

The Climate, the People, their Government, Religion, and cuſtoms, 
are the ſame in Tripoli Proper as in A.grers; only here the Grand dinnior 
has a Balhaw, who colleQs an annua! tribute, but he has nothing to do 
in appointing the Dey, or Sovereign who is choſen by the Turkiſh Sol- 
diers, and depoted by them when ever they do not approve his Admini— 
ſtration. Iheſe Turkiſh ſoldiers that govern this extenhve country are 
not more than three or four thoutand, though they have a great many 
hundred thouſand Moors and Arabs under their Juriidiction. 


Soil and Prodece ] Their Country is one of the richeſt in Barbary, 
the Vallies producing Corn, Grapes, Olives, Silk, and all manner of 
Fruits and Plants proper to a warm Climate, where it is cultivated, ex- 


cept that extenſive Deſart of Barca, the ancient rene, which is now | 


truly a Deſart, ſcaree a Town or a cultivated Spot of Ground in it. 


The 7urks of Tripoli, like thoſe of Algiers and Tunis, are an aban- 


doned Race, confiiting of Pirates, Banditti, and the very Rel uſe of 
Turkey ; who have been forced to leave their ſeveral Countries to avoid 
the Puniſhment of their Crimes, and do not differ in any RefpeR from 
thoſe of Algiers and Tunis, only they are not fo powerlul as the A ge- 
rines. 

And here it will be expected I ſhould give ſome Account of the Rite 
and Eftablithment of thele pyratical Kingdoms of Atpiers, Tunis, and 
Tripoli, on the Coaſt of Barbary, of which | have made the following 
Epitome. 

The Maors of Spain, having been diſpoſſeſſed of their Country, 


after the Loſs of Granada, which happened about the Year 1492. 


E321 when 
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when Ferdinand and Iſabella were upon the Throne of Spain; and be. 
ing obliged to renounce their Religion, or tranſport themſelves to the 
Coaſt ot Parbary, many of them choſe to go into Exile; but to revenge 
themſelves on the Spaniards, and ſupply their Neceſſities (having loſt 
all they had in the World) they confederated with the Mahometan 
Princes on the Coaſt of Barbary, fitted out little Fleets of cruifing Veſ- 
ſels, took all the Spaniſh Merchant Ships they met with at Sea, and be- 
ing well acquainted with the Country, landed in Spain, and brought 
away Multitudes of Spaniards, and made Slaves of them. : 


1 he Spaniards thereupon aſſembled a Fleet of Men of War, invaded 
Barbary, and having taken Oran, and many other Places on the Coaſt 
of Algiers, were in « fair Way of making an entire Conqueſt of that 
Country. In this Diſtreſs the African Princes applied themſelves to 
that famous Turkiſh Rover, Barbareſſa, deſiring his Aſſiſtance apainſt 
the Chriſtians, which he very readily afforded them; but had no 
ſooner repulſed their Enemies, than he uſurped the Government of 
Algiers, and treated the People who called him in as Slaves; as his 
Brother Heyradin Barbaroſſa afterwards did the People of Tunis, and x 
third obtained the Government of Tripoli by the like Means; in which 
Uſurpation they were ſupported by the Grand Signior, who claimed 

the Sovereignty of the whole Coaſt, and for ſome Time they were 
eſteemed Subjects of Turkey, and governed by Turkiſh Baſhaws or. Vice- 
Toys; but each of theſe States, or rather the Military Men, at length 
took upon them to ele& a Sovereign of their own Body, and rendered 
themſelves independent of the Turki/f Empire. The Grand Sipnior 
has not ſo much as a Baſhaw or Officer at Agiers, but the Dey acts as 
| an abſolute Piince, only liable to be depoſed by the Soldiery that ad- 
vanced him. Theſe States ſtill continue to prey upon the Spaniards, 
| having never been at Peace with them ſince the Loſs of Granada. They 
make Prize alſo of all other Chriſtian Ships that have Spaniſh Goods or 


Paſſengers on Board, and indeed of all others that are not at Peace 
with them. = 5 
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Diviſions. Iſlands. | Chief Towns. 


| \ Zucotora — Calanſia 
North - Eaſt Divi- Babelmanidel, and the ] Babelmandel. 


ſion Iſlands in the Red 
Sea — — 
9 25 _ I Madagaſcar | St. Auſiin 
South - Eaſt Divi- Comorra Iſlands — Joanna 
ſion.— — [Beuron —21è f ] Bourbon 
85 Mauritius ! Mauritius. 


Diviſions. 
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Diviſions. Iflands. Chief Towns. 
1 | S.. Helena —— ] Ce. Helena, S. Lat. 
| | } 16. W. Lon. 6-30, 
| St. Thomas — | | Se. De, 
uth - Weſt Divi- Aſcenſion 
_ 4 . r . Anabea 
Princes INand 8 H 
Fernandipo —— 
12. Matthew J LS. Matthers, 
Y | 5 Cape Verd Ibande- St. Domingo 
North - Weſt Divi- ES Iſlands- => Palma N 
| fon e Madeiras — Santa Cruz 
0 The Grand en I ( Palma, W. Lon. 


| | 18. N. Lat. 28. 
1 Tf —— ( St. Chriflopber's 


Ferro 


Canary Iſlands are, 4 Paper . . — 74 Oratavia. 
Gomara hs Jen g | 
Forte Ventura — — [ B 
x Lancerota his 


The firſt Meridian was till lately fixed at Ferre, the moſt weſterly 


| of theſe Iſlands, but now every Nation makes their own Capital the 
fllt Meridian. | 


C Madeira mos — 11 Funchal, W. Lon. 16 
Madeira Ilands — Porto Santo ——>—— } N N. Lat. 32-33. 
c Michael IC ; 


4 Sr. Mary's= 
Tercera 
| Gratioſa = — 
The Azores are, — 4 St. George þ 
| 


| Pico . 
| Fayal — — 
| Flores — — — 
| Corvo — —_ 


= 11 


Zocotora.] Zecotora is ſituate in the Indian Ocean, E. Lon. 53. N. 


Lat. 12. 30 Leagues Eaſt of Cape Gardeſoi, on the Continent of Africa. 


It is about 80 Miles long, and 54 broad, and has two pretty good Har- 


bours in it, where Ships put in ſometimes when they loſe their Paſſage 

to India; it being a plentiful Country, and affording ſuch Fruits 21 

Plants as are uſually found within the Tropics; as alſo Frankincenſe, 
Gum-tragacanth, and An 


Babe/mandel.) Bab, or Babelmandel, is bene in E. Lon. 44-30. 
N. Lat. 12. It commands the Strait at the Entrance of the Red Sea ; 
and preſerves the Communication between Ethiopia and Arabia; on 
which Account it was formerly furiouſly contended for by the Ethiopians 
and Arabian; otherwiſe it is of very little Value, being a barren, ſandy, 
Spot of Earth, not five Miles round. 
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Comorra.) Comorra Iſlands are ſituate between 41 and 46 Deg. E 
Lon. and between 10 and 14 S. Lat. equally diſtant from Madacajear 
and the Continent of Africa, of which Joana is the Chief, being about 


30 Miles long, and 15 broad, and affording Plenty of Proviſions, and 


tuch Fruits as are produced between the "Tropics. Faſt- India Ship: 
bound to Bombay, ulually touch here for Retreſhments. The People 
are Negroes, of the Mahomelan Religion, and entertain our Seamen 
with great Humanity and Hoſpitality. | | 5 


Mauritius.] Maurice, or Mauritius Iſland, is ſituate E. Lon. 56. 8. 
Lat. 20. in the Indian Ocean, about 400 Miles E of Madugajcar. It 
was ſubject to the Dutch, who named it Maurice in Honour of their 
Stadtholder, but it is now poſſeſſed by the French. It is of an oval 
Form, about 150 Miles in Circumference, a mountainous Country, 

well cloathed with good Timber of ſeveral Sorts, having Abundance 
of Rivulets running down from the Mountains. The Dutch erected 
Saw-Mills upon it, and ſupplied their Settlements in Iudia with Plank 
from thence. The Iſland was of great Uſe to the 71:/landers be fore 
they poſſeſſed the Cape, having no other Place to furaiſi them with 
Refreſhments between Europe and India. | 


Bourbon.) Bourbon, or Maſcarenba's Ille, is ſituate in E. Lon. 54. 
8. Lat. 21. about 300 Miles Eaſt of Madagaſcar, and is about go 
Miles round; affording a Variety of Hills and Vallies, Woods and 
Champaign, and was called the Enphi/h Foreſt by Capt. Ca/ileton, who 
viſited it in the Year 1613 ; but the Engliſh did not think fit to plant 


it; whereupon the French took Poſſeſſion of it in the Year 1664, and it 


ſerves them for a Place of Refreſhment in their Voyage to India; but 
there are no good Harbours in the Iſland. 


Madagaſear.] Madagaſcar is ſituate in the Indian Ocean, between 
43 and 51 Deg. E. Lon. and between 12 and 26 S. Lat. 300 Miles 


South-Eaſt of the Continent of Africa, and is near a thouſand Mii: 


long, from North to South, and three hundred Miles broad in the 
- broadeſt Part. 


Soil and Produce.] It is a fruitful Country, abounding in Corn, Cat. 
tle, and moit of the Neceſſaries and Conveniencies of Life; and affotds 
an agreeable Variety of Hills and Vallies, Woods and Champaign, be- 
ing well watered by Rivers, but has not any Merchandize that will in- 

duce the Europeans to ſettle Colonies here; however, trading Ships tur- 
niſh themſelves with Negro Slaves, and ſome Ivory, at Madagaſcar. 

The Feoplc are of diilerent Complexions, and different Religions; 
there is a tawny Race of Arabians, who are Mahome:ans, The Negroes 
are generally Pagans. The Iſland is divided into a Multitude of little 
Kingdoms and States, none of them very powerful. 


Avery the Pirate] The famous Engliſh Pirate Avery made the 


North Part of this Iſland the Station for his piratical Fleet, with 
which he infeſted the Iadiun Seas; and it being conjectured, that 
he deiigned to uſurp the Sovereiguty of that Part of the Iſland, in 

| the 
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the Year 1699, Commodore Warren was ſent with five Men of War 
to Madagaſcar, to endeavour to diſpoſſeſs him; but he maintained his 


Poſt, and the Commodore, having viſited India afterwards, returned 


to Europe without effecting any Thing. He publiſhed a Proclamation, 


indeed, containing a Pardon for all that would deſert Avery; but not 


a Man came in, their Commander being excepted out of it. Theſe 
pirates, having amaſſed a great deal of Wealth, divided their Spoil, 


and diſperſed to ſereral Countries; two of them were taken at Malacca 


ſome Time afterwards, and brought to Eryland in the fame Ship in 


which the Writer of theſe Sheets returned from India in 1701 ; but what 


became of their Commander Avery was never known. 


S.. Helena.) The Iſland of Sr. Helena is ſituate in the Atlantic Ocean, 
W. Lon. 6—30. S. Lat. 16, being 1200 Miles Welt of the Continent 


of Africa, and 1800 Eaſt of South America. It is a Rock in the Middle 


of the Ocean, very high and ſteep, about twenty Miles in Circumſer— 
ence, and only acceſſible at the Landing-place, which is defended 


Batteries of Guns. A Foot of good Earth covers the Top of it, and 
produces Corn, Grapes, and all Fruits proper for the Climate. They 


abound alſo in Cattle, Poultry, and Fowls; but they are unfortunate 
in having a multitude of Rats in the Iſland, which eat up all the Corn 


2s ſoon as it is ſown, and burrow into the Rock, ſo that it is impoſſible _ 


to deſtroy them; and all the Flour they uſe is imported from England : 


They generally eat Yams and Potatoes inſtead of Bread. The EA,. 


India Company are Proprictors of the Iſland, which was given them b 
King Charles II. ſoon after it was taken from the Dutch by Admiral 
Munday, Anno 1672. There are about two hundred Families in the 


INand, moſt of them the Children ef the Fugliſh that planted it: Their 


Complexions are as good as thoſe of the Natives of O England, though 
they lie in ſo warm a Latitude; which may be aſcribed to the Trade 
WVind;, which conſtantly blow over them, and the Sea which fo cloſely 
ſurrounds the Iſland, and renders it cooler than could be expected. 
Here the Engliſh Ea/l-India Ships take in Water and freſh Proviſions 
in their Way Home; but the Iſland is fo very ſmall, and the Wind fo 
much againſt them outward-bound, that they very ſeldom ſee it then; 


and if a Ship over-ſhoots the Iſland, and falls to Leeward, it is very 


difficult to recover the Iſland again. Ry 
Aſcenfion.] The Iſland of Aſcenſion is ſituate in 17 Degrees W. Lon. 


and 7 S. Lat. 6oo Miles North-Weſt of Sz. Helena, being about 20 
Miles round, and uninhabited ; but the Ea/i-India Ships utually touch 


here to furniſh themſelves with Turtle or Tortoiſes, which are very 


plentiful, and vaſtly large, ſome of them weighing above an hundred 


Founds a-piece. 


St. Matthew.) The Iſland of St, Mattherv lies in 9 Degrees W. Lon. | 


and in 2—30. S. Lat. 700 Miles S. of Cape Palmas. 
The Iſland of St. Thomas is ſituate under the Equator, in 8 Degrees 


Anabca 
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Anaboa is ſituate near the Coaſt of Loango, E. Lon. 8—30. S. Lat. l. 
Princes Iſland, on the ſame Coaſt, E. Lon. q. N. Lat. i. _ 
Fernando Po is fituate in E. Lon. 10. N. Lat. 3. near the Mouth of 
the River Cameron. | 8 5 WE” | 

Theſe five are ima!l Iſlands belonging to the Portugueſe, which furniſh 
Shipping with freſh Water and Proviſions as they paſs by, but are not 
coniderable on any other Account. „ 


Cape Verd Iſland..] The Iſlands of Cape Verd are fituate between 
23 and 26 W. Lon. and between 15 and 18 N. Lat. upwards of 300 
Miles Weft of Cape Verdin Africa; many of them are only barren 
Rocks. The Chief are, yr. Jago, Bravo, Fogo Mayo, Bonaviſia, Sal, 
St. Nicholas, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Santa Cruz, and St. Antonio. St. 
Jago, the largeſt, is about 150 Miles in Circumſerence, a mountainous 
and rocky Country, but has ſome truitful Vallies in it, which produce 
Indian Corn, Cocoa-nuts, Oranges, and other Tropical Fruits; and 
they have Plenty of Roots and Garden-ſtuff, Hogs, and Poultry, and 
ſome of the prettieſt green Monkies, with black Faces, that are to be 
met with any where. | - = | 
Here Eaſl. India-men outward-bound furniſh themſelves with Water 
and Proviſions. 5 | % ih 
The Iſland of Fogo is a Vulcano: Sal, and ſome other Iſlands, make 
great Quantities of Salt. They are ſubject to Portugal, and inhabited 
by Fortugueſe and Negroes, but the Negroes are the moſt numerous. Theſe 
Iſlands were dilcovered by Antonio Neel, a Genoeſe, in the Service of 
Portugal, in the Year 1460. | | 
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Canaries.] The Canaries, anciently called the Fortunate Iſlands, are 
ſeven in Number, ſituate in the Atlantic Ocean, between 12 and ig 
Deg. W. Lon. and between 27 and 29 N. Lat. about 180 Miles | 
S. W. of Morocco in Africa. 'T he chief Ifland, called the Grand Ca- 
nary, which communicates its Name to the reſt, is ſituate between 
27 and 28 Degrees of North Lat. and is about 150 Miles in Circum- 
ference. N 

Theſe Iſlands enjoy © pure temperate Air, and abound in the moſt 
delicious Fruits, eſpccially Capes, which produce thoſe rich Wines that 
ohiein the Name of Canary, whereof no lets than 10,000 Hogſheads 
arc 5nually imported to England in Time of Peace. | 

Tencr:ff, the largeſt of the Canary Iſlands, next to that of the Grand 
Can:ry, is about 120 Miles round, a fruitful Country, abounding in 
Corn, Wine, and Oil; tho' it is pretty much incumbered with Moun- 
tains, of which the moiſt remarkable is that called the Pico or Peak, be- 
ing one of the higheſt Mountains in the World, in the Form of a Su- 

_ gar-loaf, and may be ſeen at above 100 Miles Diſtance. This Mountain 
is a Vulcano, and occaſions frequent Faithquakes, and in the Year 
1704, there happened a dreadful Eruption of Sulphur and melted Ore, 
that ran down like a River, and deſtroyed ſeveral conſiderable Towns, 
ſpoiling the richeſt Lands in the Iſland, and converting them into a bar- 
ren Detatt. | | 

Theſe Iſlands are at preſent ſubject to the Spaniards; They were 
firit diſcoyered and planted by the Caribaginians, but the Roman 

deſtroying 
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deſtroying that State, put a Stop to the Navigation, eſpecially on the 
Weſt Coaſt of Africa, and theſe Iſlands lay concealed afterwards from 


the reſt of the World for many Ages ; and were again diſcovered by 


the Spaniards in the Year 1405, who found People on theſe Iſlands, 


whoſe Language none of the People on the Continent underſtood ; and, 
when they had learnt Spaniſh enough to be underſtood, could give no 
Account of their Anceſtors, or from what Country they came; and, 
though they reſemble the Natives of the North of Africa in their Sta- 
ture and Complexion, retained none of their Cuſtoms, were Maſters of 
no Science, and did not know there was any Country in the World be- 
{des their own. CE en | | 


Madeiras.] The Madeira Iſlands are ſituate in 16 Degrees W. Lon. 


and between 32 and 33 Degrees of North Latitude, about 100 Miles 
North of the Canaries, and as many W. of Salle in Morocco. The largeſt 
was called Mad.ira, or rather Mattera, on Account of its being cover- 
ed almoſt with Wood. It is about 120 Miles in Circumference, con- 
fiſting of little Hills and fruitful Vallies, well watered with Rivulets, 
and abounding in thoſe Grapes which produce the Madeira Wine, of 
which they export ſeveral thouſand Hogſheads annually to the We/t- In- 


dians, this Wine enduring a hot Climate better than any other; and, 


indeed, improving in hot Weather. They make ſeveral other Sorts 


rich. | | 5 
The Climate is more temperate here than at the Canaries, but not 


of Wine in this Iſland, particularly Malmſey and Tent, both very 


ſo pure; nor is there that Plenty of Corn or Fruit. Tis ſaid no ve- 


nomous Animal will live here. | | 
The Portugueſe planted theſe Iſlands in the Year 1425, and, by 


burning down the Woods, rendered them exceeding truittul, and pro- 


per for the Cultivation of the Vines. 


Azores.) The Azores, lying in the ſame Ocean as the Madeiras, 


and being ſubje& to the ſame Prince, I take the Liberty of introducin 
them here, as they were not treated of in the Deſcription of een 
The Azores, denominated alſo the Terceras, and Meſtern ]lands, are 
ſituate in the Allautic Ocean, between 25 and 32 Deg. W. Lon. and 
between 37 and 40 N. Lat. goo Miles Weſt of Portugal, and as many 


Laſt of Nezofoundland, lying almoſt in the Midway between Europe and 


America. 

St. Michael's, the moſt eaſterly INand, is the largeſt of the Agrgores, 
being near 100 Miles in Circumſerence , a mountainous but fruitful 
Country, abounding in Corn, Fruit, Cattle, Fiſh, and Fowl. This 
Iſland was twice invaded and plundered by the Enp/i/5, who got a con- 
ſiderable Booty here in the Reign of Queen Z/:zabeth. 


Tercera is eſteeracd the chief Iſlaud, on Account of its having the 


beſt Harbour, and a good Low, where the Governor of theſe Iſlands 
refides, as well as the Bihop. This tog is 2 mountainous Country, but 
has a great deal of good Arable and Pailure Grounds, and an excellent 


Breed of Cattle. Here the Portugucſe Fleet conſtantly put in, when 


they are homeward-bound from Braz:i/, Africa, or the Enft-Indies. 


AMERICA. 
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MERICA, the Weſtern Continent, frequently denominated [> 

the New WH orld, (being very lately diſcovered) is ſituate between 7T- 

35 and 145 Degrees of Weſtern Longitude, and between 80 North 

4,0. | and 58 South Latitude; bounded by the Lands and Seas about the 

. Arctic Pole, on the North; by the Atlantic Ocean, which ſeparates it 

i from the Eaſtern Continent, or Old World, on the Eaſt; by the vaſt 

vj 3 | '1 1 Southern Ocean, on the South; and by the Pacific Ocean, which di. 

1 vides it from Aa, on the Weſt; being between eight and nine thou- 

119 54 ſand Miles in Length, from North to South; and its greateſt Breadth 
| ſcarce three thouſand Miles. It is divided into 9 


NORTH AMERICA and | 
SOUTH AMERICA 


Grand Diviſions. EY Subdivifions. | "Chief Towns. 


The Dominions of Mexico. 
| 317 8 3 55 | | SPAIN 
| | North AMERICA } The Dominions of (] BosTox. 

. contains GN 25 
4 | 8 5 | [7 Dominions | of Qukrrc. | | 

n „ FRANCE | 

1 | The Dominions of} Lina. : 

. | SPAIN = 


| The Dominions of 

PORTUGAL 

| The Dominions uf] 

Stuth AMERICA; FRANCE 

| +3, contains — The Dominions of >4 SURINAM. | | 
© | 4 STATES-GE- | | 


ST. Sa LVADOF. 


CAEN. 


| NERAL ——— 
1 | OS | | The Countries: ſtill 
1657 | poſſeſſed by the Na- | | 
| he; | | Ives — } * 
| | 


10 6 5 : | . P 
oF Tue Dominins of Spain in North America. 
| | 1. Ola Mexico | Wen Mexico. 


| 2. New Mexico, including California,. Santa Fee. 
111. | 3. Florida — — — C.. Auguſt. 
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Situation and Extent. 


Between and W. Lon. 9 | | eco Miter Length. 
OS 1 7 WO B = 0 
+ Being it 
> Rs 55 e 
Between and e N. Lat. | Goo Miles 1 in Breadth. 
28 J 8 


erde. OU NDED by New Mexico or . on the 


North; by the Gulph of Mexico, on the North-Eaſt; r 
dy Terra firma, on the South. Eaſt; and by the Pacific Ocean, on the 81 
Soutb-Weſt; Containing three Audiences, dix. 75. 
Galicia or Guadalajarra. | Shana 
The A dene of — 1 Mexico Proper. 1 4 1 4 
| 3. Guatimala. A 
Audiences. Provinces. Chief Towne. | BRAN 47! 


(+. Guadalajarra Pro-] f Guadalajarra, W. 


per Lon. 108. N. Lat 1364.1 
| N 0 | Nö 
Calicia Audience 1 Zacatecas  Zacatecas N 
contains ſeven 4 3. New Biſcay >4 Sr. Barbera 1 U 
Provinces, vis. 4. Cinoloa ——— | | Cinoloa | Wy Ye 7 
5. Culiacan ] | Culiacan | Ni 
6. r | | Chametlan ES | g 
7. Xaliſce, =—— J | Xaliſee. 


$ 1. Mexico P oper — I 3 Mexico, W. Lon. oth 
| 103. N. Lat. 20. 0 It rg 
| | | Acapulco | | MA. | 
2. Mechuacan — Mecboacan tw, Lf 
| 13. Hanuco Tampice þ 0 
Mexico Audience + 500 * | | 7 laſcala q 11 750 
contains nine 4 \4 Vera Cruz, W. Lon „ IN 
Provinces |. | _— N. Lat. 16 — "nk 
. Guaxaca — —— PS, cnc | ix | 
ö. Tobaſco | | Tobaſco N. 
hy Jucalan eee, Campeachy | 1 
| 8. Chiapa, and —— my | Chiapa | 1 ! 
Lg. Soconuſco { Soconoſco. | 1 ws 
1. Verapaz Haar | 6 
2. Guatimala Proper | Guatimala, W. Los: | wh 
Guatimala Audience 97. N. Lat. 1430. do 


contains ſix Pro- 4 ; ee Hs — — 4 Valladolid 


vinces 


; 4: Nicaragua Leon 
5. Cofla Rica — — | Niceya 


33 7 14g womnns e Santa Fe. 


NEW 


7 
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N E W MEX 7 C O, including 
CALIFORNIA 


Situation and Extent. 


104 3 EF = 
_ W. Lon. | | 2000 Miles in Length, 


T2 | 
+ Being 4 
| | 
| 4 1600 Miles in Bread, 


* 


Sedaris: ] OUN D ED by unknown Lands, on the North ; 
by Florida and Canada, on the Eaſt ; by Old Mex: 


| ico, and the Pacific Ocean, on the South ; and by the ſame Ocean, on 


the Weſt. 
Diviſions. Provinces. | Chief Towns. 
| North - Eaſt Lorne fy New Mexico 888 5 5 4 Fe, W. Lon. 
ſion 109. N. Lat. 36. 
2 Eaſt Divi- 4 Aa lere . 0 1 was, 
South Diviſion - — e — — Trade. 
1 California | { Sr. Juan. 
Weſt Divißon I Peninfula c ö 7 


Mountains.] There are high Mountains on the Weſtern Coaſt nea 


the Pacific Ocean, cloathed with excellent Timber; but moſt of them 


are Vulcano's, and ſubject to fiery Irruptions and Earthquakes. 
The Country near the North Sea is low Land, flooded great Part 
of the Year, and ſo incumbered with Thickets of Bambou- Canes, 
Mangroves, Thorns, and Bryars, that i it is dithcult landing or getting 
through them. 


Rivers.) The Rivers which fall into the Gulph of Mexico, and the 


North Sea, are, 1. North River. 2. Panuco. 3. Alvarado. 4. Je- 


baſco. 5. Xagua; and, 6. Tara. 
Rivers which fall into he South- Sea are, 1. Roſario. 2. 7 egoauti . 


pegue; and, 3. Lempa. 


Capes.] Cape Sardo, Cape St. Martins, Cape Condacedo, Cape 
Catoche, Cape Honduras, Cape Cameron, and Cape Gratias Dios, in 
the North-Seas, 

Cape Marques, Cape Spirito Sano, Cape Corientes, Cape Gallero, 
Cape Blanco, Cape Burica, Cape Feen, and Cape Mala, i in the 
South-Sed. 


Bays of the Sea.] On the North Sea are the Gulphs or Bays of 


Mexico, 
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Mexico, Compeachy, Vera Cruz, and Honduras ; in the Pacific Ocean 
are the Bays of Nicoya and Amapalia, Acapulco, and Salinas. 


Lakes.) The chief Lakes are thoſe of Mexico and Nicaragua. 


Seaſons.] The Year is divided into the wet and dry Seaſons ; the 


rainy Seaſons beginning the latter End of May, when the Sun is in the 
northern Signs, and laſts until tember, when the Sun enters the ſou- 


thern Signs. The proper Summer, or fair Seaſon, is when the Sun is 


at the greateſt Diſtance from them. | 


mind.] Near the Coaſt in the Pacific Ocean, they have their 


Periodical Winds, wiz. Monſoons, and Sea and Land Breezes, as in 


a. 8 = 
In the Gulph of Mexico, and the adjacent Seas, there are ſtrong North 
Winds from October to March, about the Full and Change of the 
Moon. %%%%ͤͤ”1i’ Sb . 
Trade Winds prevail every where at a Diſtance from Land, within 
the Tropics. „ e 
Air.] The Air of Mexico is very hot, and very unhealthful on 
the eaſtern Coaſt; but much cooler and wholſomer on the high 
Lands. ä | ” 5 | 

Produce.) Their Vegetables are the Cotton and Cedar-trees, and 
Logwood, which grows chiefly in the Bays of Campeachy and Honduras, 
on the flooded Shores; it is much like white Thorn, but a great deal 
larger; the Heart of which is red, is uſed in dying: Some Trees are 
fve or fix Feet in Girt. | 5 | 


The Mangrove grows in the flat Country, by the Sea-Side, almoſt | 


always in Water. 5 
The Mabo- tree has a bark with ſtrong Fibres, which they twiſt and 
make Ropes and Cables of it. | „ yh 
The Lighi-wood is as light as a Cork, of which they make Flozts, 
and carry their Merchandize along the Sea- Coaſts ſeveral hundred 
Miles on them, building two or three Stories high upon them. 
The Cabbage-tree is 100 or 120 Feet high, which has no Branches 
but on the Head. 3 
The Catebaſh is a Gourd that grows to a great Bigneſs here. 
The Tree which bears the Cocoa or Chocolate-Nut, is ſeven or eight 
Feet high to the Branches, and a Foot and a half Diameter; the Nuts 
are incloſed in Cods, uſually twenty or thirty Cods on a well-bearing 


Tree; there are ſometimes three or fourſcore Nuts in a Cod, in ſome 


not twenty, about the Bigneſs of an Almond. 


The Yenella or Bexuco, is uſually mixed with the Chocolate-Nut ; 


it is a kind of Cane, and runs up any Tree that ſtands ncar it. The 
Fruit is incloſed in a long green Cod. _ 
There are a great many other Fruits peculiar to this Country, and 


they have introduced almoſt all manner of European Fruits and Plants: 


Mexican Anima!s.] The Pecarrec is a little black, ſhort-legged 


Animal, that has ſome Reſemblancèe of a Hog, but his Navel grows 
on his Back. . | 
| Mm | The 
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The Marre is like the former, but ſomething leſs. 


The Oroſſun is remarkable for a falſe Belly, where i it preſerves i its 


young ones When Danger threatens her. 
'lhe Mouſe Deer, which reſembles the Red Deer... is as big a as an 


The Gnanbe is of the N of a Lizard, but as big as a man's 
Leg. 

The Vying W has a ſmall Body, and a looſe ſkin, which he 
extends like Wings, and is borne up of, the Wind for a conſiderable 
Time. 


The Sth is about the Bigneſs of a Spaniel, and reds on the Leaves 


of I'rces, but is ſo many Days getting down one Tree and climbing up 
another, that he will grow lean,on the Journey ; no Blows will make 
him mend his Pace ; he will be eight or nine Minutes in moving ont oh 
his Legs 

The Armadillo is ſo named from ki Shell reſembling Armour | in 
which he can incloſe himſelt. 

The Racoon pretty much reſembles a Badger. 

The Ounce, or Tyger Cat, ſeems to be a (mall Species of Typ gers. 


Ihe Beavers are ſurpriſing Animals, that will cut down Trees, 


and make Dams croſs Brooks to catch Fiſh ; their Furs are very 


_ valuable, of which our Hudjon's Pay Company import many thouſands 


annually. 


Of their 77 . the Manatee is 88 big as an Ox, and excellent 
Food. 


The . is about an Ell long, and well taſted, but unwhotſome 


at ſome Sealons. ; 
The Gar Fiſh is of the ſame Length, ind has a ſharp Hove at the 


End of his Snout, like a Spear, bur not indented like that of the 
Sword Fiſh. 


Of Tortoiſes there are five or fix Species; ſome valuable for thei 
Fleſh, and others for their Shells. The Female will Jay about two 
hundred Eggs in a Seaſon, which ſhe buries in the hot Sand, ane 
{caves them to hatch there. 


Of the Feather Kind, peculiar to America, are the Macarzrv, reſemb- 


ling a Parrot, but much larger; the uam, the Curg/ce, the Cardina!, 
and the Humming Bird. 


Among the Keptiles are the Rattle Snake, which giv es the Traveller, 


Notice of his Danger by a Rattle in the Tail. 


The Migua is an Inſect to tmall, rhat it cannot eaſily be diſcerned, 
and uiually ſtrikes into a man's Legs; and if it is let alone, it u ill ger 
deep in the Fleſh, where it lays a great many Nits or Eggs, which in. 
creaſe to the Bigneſs of a Pea; and if the Part be icratched, it imme 
diately feſters, and endangers the Loſs of a Limb. 


The Cochineal Fly is a very profitable Inſect; it is bred in a Fruit that 


grows on a Shrub about five Feet high ; BR a the Fruit opens, theic 
1nlects take Wing, and hover a little while over the Tree, and ther 
fal Gown dead on che Sheets that are ſpread for them. 


Minerals. 
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Minerals] The Gold of Mexico is found chiefly in the rocky Moun- 
tains, and barren Parts of the Country, in Grains, or in Duſt, in the 
Sands of Rivers, or in Stone in the Mines: The Grains are ſmall 
Pieces of Gold, like the Seeds or Kernels of Fruit, which are found 
without Mixture of any other Metal, and have no Need of Melting or 
Refining. | 5 | | 
But Suck the greateſt Quantity of Gold is found in Duſt in the 


Sands of Rivers and Torrents, after the Rains have fallen. 


All the Silver, dug in the Mines of Mexico, is brought to. the King's 


Exchequer in the capital City, and entered there; and it is related, 
that there are two Millions of Marks, ot eight Ounces each, entered 
in one Year. 


The Gold is coined into Pieces of ſixteen, eight, four, or two Pieces 


of Eight, which are called Crowns of Gold. 


The Indians had no Coin of any Sort, when the Spaniard; firſt came 


amongſt them; Gold and Silver ſerved them only for Ornaments ; 
their Traffic . in Bartering and Exchanging one Thing for 
another ; only the Cocoa- Nuts ſerved them to purchaſe Herbs and 


Flowers, and Things of ſmall Value, as they do ſtill in the Mar- 


kets of Mexico, neither the Spaniards nor Indians having any Cop- 
per Coin. . | 5 


Traffic.] The People of Mexico, and the reſt of the Spaniſe Wef- 
Indies, are prohibited trading with any but the Subjects of Hain; nor 
are Foreigners ſuffered to viſit their Coaſts. 

The Traffic of Mexico is one of the richeſt and moſt extenſive in the 
World, for they trade with the Philippine Iſlands near the Coaſt of 
China, through the South-Sea or Pacific Ocean; with Peru and Chili 


through the ſame Sea, and with Od Spain, and the Spaniſh Iſlands, ' 


through the North Sea and Atlantic Ocean; all which Trades are held 
lawful. There is alſo a very conſiderable Smuggling, or clandeſtine 
Trade, carried on by the Mexicans, and Indians, on the one Side, and 
the Engliſh, French, and Dutch, on the other. | 
The Cargo of the Manila Ship conſiſts of Diamonds, Rubies, 


Saphires, and other precious Stones found in the Ea. Indies Of 


Cinnamon, Cloves, Mace, Nutmegs, and pepper; of the rich Car- 


pets of Feria; the Camphire of Borneo; the Benjamin and Ivory of 


Pegu and Cambodia; the Sills, Muſlins, and Calicoes, of Laf? India; 
the Gold: Duſt, Lea, China-ware, dilk, Cabinets, Tc. of (China and 
Jaan ; all which amount to a prodigious Value, this one Ship having 
more Riches in it than ſome whole Fleets. The Merchants, tis laid, 
pet an hundred and fifty, or two hundred, fer Cent. Profit, by this 
Oyage.. | | | 


* 


a Goods are carried from Acapulco to the City of Mexics by Mules and 


Vackliorſes, and from thence to Jera Crus on the North Sea, in Lke 


"anner, in order to be ſuipped for Europe. 


Mm 2 3 = Thirty 


There is very little Traffic carried on by Sea on the Coaſt of Mexico ; 
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Thirty or forty Ships carry on all the Trade between Old Spain and 
the Spani/h Dominions in America; and theſe are almoſt all of them 


their own Veſſels, no Trade being ſuffered to be carried on in Foreign 
Bottoms: The Veſſels, uſed by the Spaniards in tranſporting Mer- 
chandize from Old Spain to America, are generally large and of good 
Force, and called Galleons ; they fail in Fleets annually from Cadiz, 


laden with the Goods of almoſt every Country on this Side the 47 
lantic, with which they make up their Cargoes, which belong, indeed, 


to almoſt as many different Nations; at leaft the Engliſh, Dutch, Ita- 


lians, and French, are Propiietors of great Part of it, and the Spaniard;, 


in a gicat Meaſute, their Factors; tor when the Galleons return from 
America with the "I reaſure tor which theſe Effects have been ſold, it is 


moſt of it diſtributed amongſt the Merchants and Factors of the four 
Nations laſt mentioned; but fo true are the Spaniards to their Truſt, 


tis ſaid, that thoſe, in whoſe Names the Effects are ſent over, and the 
Returns made, ſcarce ever abuſe the Confidence placed in them, or be- 
tray their Principals. _ 


The Eneliſh from New York, Jamaica, &c. the French from Hiſpa- 


niola, and the Dutch from Curaſſoe, fit out Sloops with all Manner 


of Proviſions and Neceſſaries, which they know are wanting on 
the Coaſt of Mexico, in order to trade with the Spaniards there, who 


are no lefs ready to receive the Goods of theſe Foreigners, than 


they are to ſell them, giving Pieces of Eight for what they buy; 


v-hich makes this a very beneficial Trade to the Engliſh, French, and 
„ % | | ne os 
There has been another Trade, or Buſineſs, carried on by the En- 


2/iſh in North America, which has occaſioned many Diſputes between 


the two Nations of Britain and Spain, and 15 not yet adjuſted ; and that 
is the Buſineſs of Log-word-cutting in the Bays of Campeacby and Hon- 
duras This the Engliſh had followed in Part of the Country deſtitute 
of Span:fh or Indian Inhabitants, for a great many Years, and looked 
upon it, that their long Poſſeſſion had given them at leaſt as good a 
Right to that Part of the Country, as the Spaniards had to the reſt ; and 
in 1ome Iteatiſes the Spaniards ſeem to have yielded this Buſineſs to 
the Engliſh; however, they have thought fit, of late Years, to fall 
upon our Lypzuood-cutters, killed many of them at Campeachy, and car- 
ried the reſt into perpetual Impriſonment, not ſuffering them to be ex- 


changed or ranfomed ; but our Logwwood-cutters ſtill keep Poſſeſſion of 


the Bay of Ilondlur as. 


Learning) The Natives had neither Letters nor Characters to 


expre!> their Meaning by; Statuary and Painting were the only Ways 


they kad to record what was paſt; an Image or Picture, with a 
Crown on its Head, ſignitied a King; and an Image, habited 
like a Plieſt, a Prictt ; but they had no Character that would ex- 


preſs either, as the Chineſe have: There were ſome few Things, 


indeed, that repretented others, and may be ſliled 3 
| | 2 5 the 
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the painted Wheel that qiſlinguiches their Age, and leſſer Circles 


their Years. 


Relinien'} If the Mexicans had any God, which they imavined 
preſided over the reſt, it was the Sun. It is eviden: they had 2 
great Veneration for this glorious Orb, from the Speeches ot Mon- 


tezuma, and their aſcribing whatever was great and wonderful to 


his Direction and Influence: but they had no Image of the Sun or 


Moon in the Temples of Mexico, as the former EY ants of the 
Country (the Chichimecas) had; but a great many fac of human 


Form. 
The Spaniard; charge them with off-ring human erde to their 


Idols, making theſe a Colour for all the Barharitics they committed in 


America ; they inſinuate, that a People, which made the Sacrifcing their 


own Species the chief Part of their Religion, ought to have been 
extirpated; but the Sganih Bithop of Chiapa, who reſided at Mexico 


a: the 'I'tme of the Conqueſt, and was ſent over thither to enquire into 
theſe Matters, and to protect the Indians againtl the barbarous Ulage 
they met with from Cortes and his Fellyw-Adventurers, afſures us, 


that moſt Part of the Charge was falſe; that inſtead of the Mexicans - 


ſacrificing Thoulands (ſome ſay fiſty I houtand) annualiy, they never 


facrificed Fiity in one Year; and, for aught J can learn, they never 


ſacrificed Beaſt or Man conſtantly, but only on ſome great Feitivals, 
or in the Time of ſome general Calamity, ſuch as Famine or ill Suc- 
ceſs in War, to appeaſe their angry Gods; as the IH tans and Car- 
thaginians did, from whom, it is highly probable, they were deſcend- 
ed. Theſe Adventurers, ſays the good Biſhop, invented ſuch Stories 
to juſtity their own Barbarity adding, that it might truly be ſaid, 
that the Spaniards, ſince their Arrival in the Indies, had annually facri- 
feed to their adored Goddeſs Avarice, more People than the Indians 
ſacrificed in an hundred Years. 

As to the Chriſtian Religion, which the Spaniard; boaſt they intro- 
duced into this new World, it appears, that the firſt Adventurers, Cortes 
and his Companions, ſtudied nothing leis than the Converſion of the 
Indians, whatever they pretend; they only ſummoned the [Indians to 
ſubmit to the Pope and the Emperor Charles V. and, on their Retulal, 
to become Chriſtians (before they were at all inſtructed in the Chri— 
ſtian Rites) they ſeized their Country, murdered many Millions of 
them, and enſlaved the reit ; and afterwards, when thete Abules were 
in fome Meaſure redreſſed, and Miſſionaries ſent over, they perfectly 
dragooned the Indians, that were left alive, into Chriſtianity; ; driving 
them by Hundreds and Thouſands into the Rivers to be baptized, on 
Pain of having their Throats cut. One of theſe Mͤiffionaties boaſted 
0 Charles the Vth, that he had baptized above thirty thouland Indians 

imſelf. 

Gage inſinuates, that the principal Motives, that drew the / 


Clergy over to America, were a View of gaining great Riches, and 


to free themlelves from the Confinement ot the Cloitters, and cnjoy 


an unreſtrained Liberty: for it is frequent tor a Prieſt to lay vp 
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ten or twelve thouſand Crowns in ten Years Time, who has bu⸗ 
an ordinary Cure in Mexico, and te live plentiſully and ſuxuriouſſ/ 
all the Time, and be in a Manner adored by the common Teople 
there. | 

He was amazed, he ſaid, to find the Monks in the Mexican 

Cloiſters, and the parochial Clergy, rivaling the Quality in thei; 
Dreſs, and luxurious Way of Liſe: They drank, they gamed, they 
ſwore, they wenched, and made a Jeft of their Vows of Pur erty; get. 
ting Money enough, Many of them to return to Old Ty and pur- 
chaſe Biſhopricks. 
And as to the Laity, he fays, there is not a more e bigotted, or a lewder 
People upon the Face of the Earth : A Preſent to the Church wipes off 
the Odium of the greateſt Crimes, and the Way the People are inftruc- 
ted in their Religion here, as in O/d Spain, 18 by Plays and T heatrica 
Entertainments in their Churches. 

As to the Indians that ate ſubject to the Shaniard:, Zi obliged to 
ptofeſs tkemfelves Chrinians, the Pri-ft: oblige them to marry when 
the Lads are Fourteen and the Girls Iwelve; and, if they are not 
then provided with a Spouſe, the Prieft finds one for them; ad in 
this, it ſeems, the Civi! Government concur, looking upon it that 
married People make the beſt Subject. A Wife and Childicn are the 
{ureſt P! edges of a Man's Fi delit) - an Indian ſeldom leaves his Family 
and retires to his Countrymen in the Mountains, after he is married; 


but becomes an induiltious and profitable Member of the Common 


wealth, paying Duties both to the Church and Civil Governors; the 
marrying them ſo young alſo makes the Country the more populous, | 


which was 1mpo!! icly deprived of its Inhabitants by the firtt 4dven- 


1 
turers. Nor do the ©pamards ouy take Care to fee the young diu 


married to each other, but thev encourage, or at leaſt ſuffer the nati.+ 
Spaniards, and the Ci then Deſcendant: to marry with the Inti 
whereby the Americans are ſo incorported and allied to fo many 7 5 
Families, that they are in a Manner become the fame People in 3 
'T owns and Provinces: The like Policy the French obſerve in then 
American Plantations, while the Tg imprudently prohibit the! 
People marrying with the Ju, and conſequently loſe many Advzn. 
tages in Planting and efabliſhing chemſelves, which other Crrotean N 
tions have | 


U 3 3 Zo WW 
Nevin aud memorabie SCENES; 


T is highly prob: ble, that America was ſuſt peopled by | the C. 
giutuns, Who were ſituate on the North-well Coaſt of ien 
nd poſſeſſed the Canary and Cate Ferd Iſlands in he” Ati anbie 
Ocean: And as the Car thapinian Ships carried ſometimes a thouſand 
\'copic, and were probably crowded with Men, Women, and Children, 
when they ſent Colonies tc thote Iſlands, as ours are which we c ſend 
to the Plantations; it is very natural to expect, that ſome of then: 
mould mils thoſe Iſlands, aud be driven to the Welt beyond the! - 
ntended Port: And it this ever happened, thev muſt oe Neccllity be 


dartied to 1 which is ituate but three Weeks Sail to the W'cll- 


Wat 
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ward of the Canary or Cape Verd {lands ; from whence it was impoſ- 
fible for them to return to the Laſtern Continent, the I'tade-W ind be- 
ing always oppoſite to them: Which is the Reaſon we never heard any 
Thing of that Part of the World, until we had the Uſe of the Com- 
paſs, and the Art of Navigation was improved, whereby a Way was 
found out of failing into higher Latitudes, out of the Way ol the 
'Trade-Winds, in order to return to the Lattern Continent. 

Columbas, a Native of Genoa, in the Service of Spain, obſervin 
the valt Diſproportion between the Land already diſcovered, and the 
Waters, which were ſuppoſed to cover the reſt of the Surface of the 
Globe, concluded, that there muſt be another Continent bevond the 


Atlantic Ocean ; or rather, that the Continent of China and the Ea 


Ludlies extended through that Ocean, within 5900 ! Miles a our Con- 
nent. | 
| He found that Ille had placed China fifteen Hours Eaſt of 


Po lugal, and conſequently there could remain no more than nine 


Hours more between Lure and China, failing Weſtward, ſuppoſing | 


that Space to be all Sea, which he hoped was great Part of it Land, 


and concluded therefore, that it would be no very long Voyage to the 


| Lali Indies by the I/eft ; and though he was miſtaken in his Calcula- 
tion of the Diſtance between Eurote and China, by the Well, near two 
Thirds, yet he was ſo far accidentally in the Right, that there was 
another Continent about three or four thouſand Miles Weit of our's : 
He was contirmed in this Opinion, 'tis faid, by the Journ4is and Re- 
ports Of ſome Maiiners, who had been driven ſome hundreds ot 
Leagues to the Weoitward, and afurmed they had ſcen Land in ſome of 
| their Voyages. 


Certain it is, he optthended hos was a very high Probability of 


nis ſuccecding in the Diſcovery, or he would never have ventured 19 
have croficd that unknown and boundleſs Ocean, as it was elteemed at 
mat Lime by molt Men. 


But 8 {un TUINE ot aſſured Columbus might be of his ſucceed-: 


ing it aypcars that the Courts he applied to, tor their Atſiſtance in 
ting lum ot, heated the Propotal with the lame Inditzorence they 
ulua! ly do other romantic Projects; for he was many Years negociat- 
ing this affair | in the {everal Courts of Europe, belore he was enabled to 
enter upon it by the Court of Hain. 

At ſepgil. he was commillioned to equip three ſmall Ships in he 


Harbour of T in Andaluſia, and obtained a Grant to be AJmiral of | 
the Wettern Seas, to difpole of all Governments and Employments on 


the Coninent, or Nez World, intended to be diſcovered ; and beſides 
he Kevenues utually annexed to the Poits of Admiral hd Viceroy, 
the Jenths of all Profits ariſing by future Couquelts of thoſe ſuppoſed 
Countries, were granted him. 

With thele Commillions he ſet ſail with his three Ships from 
Talos, the zd of Auguſt 1492, and arrived at the Candi Iſlands the 
12th; | 


On the iſt of September he fet Sail again to the Weſtward : His 


Men Le, Zan to mutiny before fourtern Days were paſſed, imagining 


he was leading them to certain Dettructiun ; however, he pertuaded 
MM 4 them 


W 
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them with great Difhculty to continue the Voyage till the 16th of Oc- 
tober, when they were conſulting to throw the Admiral over-board, 
and return to Europe ; but he had the good Fortune to ſee a Light on 
Shore at Ten the ſame Night, and the next Day they made the Land, 
which reconciled every Body to him; but he was fo ſenſible of the 
Danger he had eſcaped, that he named the Iſland Sz. Salvador, which 
proved to be one of the Bahama Iſlands. 3 5 1 

Columbus ſailed from thence to the Iſland of Cuba, and afterwards to 
Hliſpaniola, where he erected a Fort, left forty Men in it, and on the 
10th of January failed for Europe, arriving at the Azores the 15th of 
February, and continuing his Voyage, the 24th was driven by a Storm 
into Liſbon ; from whence he went to Pa, where he arrived the 
13th of March, having performed this Voyage to the New rd, and 


back again, in ſeven Months and eleven Days; and was received, by 
the Court of Spain, with ail the Honours due to a Man that had dit 


covered another Continent. | | 

'The Viceroyſhip of the New Wrrld, and all the Iſlands Weſt of 
the Azores and Cape Verd, were confirmed to him, and his Fleet was 
ordered to be augmented to fifteen Sail, with which he began his 
ſecond Voyage the 25th of September 1493. He touched again at the 
_ Canaries, and departing from thence the 7th of October, arrived at 
Dominica, one of the Carihbee Vilands, the 2d of November; from 
thence he ſailed to Marivalian, and next to Guadaloupe and Montjer- 
rat, and afterwards to Porto Rico, arriving at Hiſpaniola on the 12th 
of November, where he found all the People he left in the Fort dead, 
having periſhed in ſome Skirmiſhes they had with the Indians, whom 
they had grofly inſulted and abuſed, as he was informed by the Na- 
tives. | . 

In this Voyage Columbus diſcovered Gold Sands in Hiſpaniola and 
built a Fort for their Protection, and a T'own, to which he gave the 
Name of //abe:/a ; then lic ſailed to the Weſtward along the Coaſt of 
Cuba, and from thence to '/amatca, and, returning to Hiſpaniola, found 
there had becn an luturtection of the Natives, whom he tubdued, and 


impoſed a Htibute on them, and built ſeveral other Fortreſſes in the 


Iſland. | | | 
Aiter which he ſet Sail for Eur9pe on the 10th of March, and at- 


rived on the Coat of Carr on the gth of June; but not bringing with 
him the Mountai::; of Gold that were expected, he was received but 


coolly by the Court of Spain, and it was three Years before he was '' 


ted out again. | | 
He ſer Sail on his third Voyage on the zoth of May 1498, and 
touched at the 0/awwnga', the Canaries, and Cape Verd Iſlands, from 


whence he fed to the Continent of South America, made the Iſland 
of Trinidad, and Terra Firma, and from thence failed to Hiſpanivia, 


arriving at Pom:nvs the Capital, the zoth of Auguſt 1498, where the 


Spamarus, he lett in the Itland, were engaged in Þ ebellion againſt | 


their Governor ; and though he found Means to recover his Authority 


in the Ifland, the Malecontents fo repreſented him to the Court ot 


Spain, that a new Governor was appointed, who ſent Columbus Home 
in Chains. | 


The 
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The Court of Spain, being afterwards ſenſible of the W rongs that 


| had been done the Admiral, reſtored him to lis former Poit, and 


equipped him out with another Fleet ; and accordingly he begaa his 
fourth Voyage on the gth of May, 1502, arriving at Aartinico on the 


15th of June, and, in the latter End of the Month, at Se. Dominga, 


where he was not ſuffered to come on Shore; whereupon he failed to 


Jamaica, and froin thence to Honduras on this Continent of Mexics.. 
But returning to ain, and finding himſelf neglected alter all his 
Services, he retired to YValadolid, where he died on the 20h of May 
1506. 
'The Court of Spain, be were ſo juſt to nis Memory, that 
they buried him magnificently in the Cathedral of Seville, and erected 
2 Tomb over him with this Inſcription - | 


Colunbus has given a new World to the King dams of Caſtile and 
Leon. | 


Americus Le. ain, a Florentine, was employed by the Spaniards in 


the Year 1497, while Columbus was living, to make further Diſcore- : 


ties; he touched at the Canaries, and having failed one thouland 
Leagues to the S. W. arrived at the Country in 16 Degrees N. Lat. 
ſuppoſed to be ſome of the Caribbee Iſlands: He continued his Courte 
goo Leagues further Weſt, and arrived at a Country under the Tropic 
of Cancer, which muſt be ſome Part of Mexico. 

He made another Voyage the following Year, 1498, in a the Service 
of Spain, and failing S. W. paſſed the Equator, arriving at a Country 
in five Degrees S. Lat. which muſt be Brazil. 

ee King of Portugal, afterwards employed Americus Veſpu 
tius in his Service, who departed from Liſbon with three Ships 1 in May 
1501, and artived on the Coaſt of Bragil, in 5 Degrees S. Lat. from 
whence he failed to 52 Degrees S. Lat. along that Coaſt, and 


returned, from whom that Continent obtained the Name of Ame- 


rica. 

Sebaſtian Cabot, an Italian or of allen Extraction, was employ ed 
by Henry VII. King of England, to find out a North. well Paſlage to 
China ; who departed from England in 1498, and failed along the 
N. E. Coaſt of America to 67 Degrees N. Lat. Ihe ſame Cabot, or 
his Son, attempted to find a Way to China wy the North Eaſt, but did 
not ſucceed in either. 

Vaſco Nunes: de Bilbao firſt ſailed round C uba, found it to be an 


Iland, and made an entire Conqueſt of it: Then he failed to the 
River of Darien, and cultivating a Correſpondence with the Cacigues 


or Indian Princes, they conducted him over the vait Mountains, on the 


Iſtmus, to the Sourh-Sea or Pacific Ocean, Anno 1513 ; and he erec- | 


ted the Fortreſs of Panama on that Side; tor which Service he was 
made Governor of Cuba and Panama, ne Admiral of the South- 
Seas. 

The next great Diſcoverer and Conqueror was Hernando Cortez, 
Who embarked for the Idland of e Anno 1504, and ow 
| thence 
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thence went to Cuba, and had a great Share in the Reduction of tha; 


Hand ; whereupon Diego Velaiques the Governor, made Choice ot 


him to command the Forces intended to invade the Empire of Aexicy, 
Cortes lailed from Ft. Taps de Cuba, on the 18th ot Noewvember, 
1518, ard tovching at the /7avannah, he ſailed again from thence 
the 10th of February, arrived at the Iſland of Cegumel, near the 
Coal of Jucatæn, a iew _Days alter, where he muttered his Forces, 
conſiſting of 506 Foot: 10 Horie, and 109 Scamen, beſides his two 
Chavlains 


He ſailed from Chun l the 4th of March 1518, and having doubled 


Cape Catoch, he continued his Voyage to the Mouth of the Kiver Jr. 
| baſco, in the Bay of Campeachy, where he landed, detcated the [udjan;, 


and took the Town of Tobaſc.o ; atter which he embarked his Forces, 
and tailed to St. Jabu de Ulva, where, landing his F orccs, he received 
an Embaſſy from Iten the Emperor. 

Cortes ſoon after burnt his Ihips, and began his March for the ca- 
pital City of Mexics, and coming to Tlaſcala the 23d ot September 1519, 
he was joined by hat People who were at War with the Mexicans 
While Cortez remained here, he received another Embaſly from Min- 
tezuma, to invite him to his Capital; but Cortez, pretending this was 


with a treacherous Deſign. tell upon the Subjects of Aonezirma, and 


cut ſcveral Thouſands of them in Pieces. At which the Emperor Was 


ſo terrined, that he offered to reſign himſelf to the General's Pleature, 


and accordingly opened the Gates ot his Capital to Cor tex, who aritved 
there the 19:h of November 1519. | 

Not long after Cortes ſeized the Perfon of the Paper and made 

him his Priſoner, and his Officers proceeced to plunder the City,; 

whereupon there happened a genera! laturrection ot the Natives, ho 

drove the Spaniards out of the City of Mexico; and outezuma, it i, 

preſumed, was murdered by the Sfanmiards, when they found they 

could not carry him off alive, for the Emperor was never heard 
wtterviards. 

Cartes having received a Reinforcement of Spaniards from Ha— 
ale. 1cturned towards Mexico again, and 1nvelled that 9 * 
Mell by Land as Water, making himielf Maſter of it the 15th of 
Hue 1521 ; in which Siege, it is faid, 100,000 Mexicans vere Ge- 
560 'a: 

The reſt of the Provinces of this Empire ſubmitted to Cortez. 1001! 

tor the Surrender of the Capital: 1hey were uſed however, win 
a it : rarity, that Cortez was tent for over to WH n 10 give an Ac- 
Count of his Conduct; but he cartied Treaſure cnough wich him 
20 1 urchale his Peace, aol got his Commitſion of Gencralithino con— 
nized At his Rewia he tent ſome Ships to the ice Iſlands in the 
ea Safes, but the Portugueje drove them from thence: He allo at- 
nei to make further Diſcoveries in the South-Seas, but was un- 
aeeetstul in both Attempts; vhereupon he went over to Spain again, 
hee gumetrous Complaints of his Crueity and Onprett, on 0 lowed 
am., intomuch that he was not ſulfeted to return to Ain gin, bu: 
grind a Kind o! P'riſoner at large in the Court Ot A 1 N10 

Cath 
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Death, which happened on the 2d of December 1545, in the Gad Year 
of his Ace. 


His Body wat ſent over to Mexico, and interred in the Cathedral of 


that City. 
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Situation and Extent. 


: 52 * { 
Between and CW Lon. | 1400 Miles i in Lengch. 
| 105 | | 
+ Being 4 
25 e | 3 | , 
Between < and N Lat. | | 900 Miles in Breadth. 
55 0 | 


Boundaries. OUND F D by C ED on the North; by 0 
| America and the Atlantic Occan, on the Katt ; by 
the Gulph of Mexico, on the South; and by were Mexico, on the 
* Welt. | 
5 Diviſions. i | N Ay Clict Towns. 
Eaſt of the River) Cherokee, or Apalachi- Of Auguſiiu. 

Miſſfhppi. — an Indians. —— _ p Santa Maria, 
Weſt ot the River 0 Cadadaquig Indians. — ; 5 Dicſie ſe. 
Miſe ppi — OS 


Mountains.) The n Mountains, which divide Carclina 


and the reſt of the Britiſh Plantations, from Jer ill ate the, moſt 
conſiderable. Ihe Mountains ending in the South of Carolina, there 
is a plain level Country from thence to the e ot Mexico, which 
was the Keaton of our foriifving the Ba ks 5); the Rivers Sawvannal 
and Alaroiwmato in Gearere, to prevent the /ncn/ions of the Spaniſh; 
and e runs, Who uſed to diturb our Scttlements in South Ca- 
rolina. 5 : | | | 


 Rewers.] The chief Rivers are, 1. The Mſitbi, to which the 
French gave the Name of vr. Louis; they fa“ 1t rites in the North of 


Canada, and running South-Eaſt falls into the Middle of the e 0! 


Mexico. 


The Rivers Conchaque and Apalach run 1 North to South-Eaſt 
of the Mifffippi, and 1a!l likewile into the Gulph of Mexico; as docs 
the River Ogichee. According to Mr. Oglethorpe, the Rivers Flint and 


Catoche, and even the Mifhrti river, rife in the Apalachian Moun- 
tains, and, 7128 18 Part of Carolina, fall into the Guiph of 


Mexito. 


The Rivers ae and Savgumab 1iſe in the . Mountains, 
end running Eaſt, fall into the Atlantic Oceai. The River of Sr. 
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John is a noble navigable River, which runs parallel to them, and di. 
vides Spaniſh Florida trom the Britiſh Dominions. | 

As to the Air and Seaſons, and the Produce of Florida, theſe Ar. 
ticles are the ſame as in Carolina, which lies in the ſame Climate, and 
is contiguous to it. | ks 5 | 
The Perſons and Characters of the Florida Indians alſo will he 

found in the Deſcription of Carolina, which was originally a Part or 


| Florida. | | | 


Bay, and Capes.) The chief Bays in Florida, Part whereof the 
French have denominated Lou/tania are, 1. St. Bernard 2. Aſcenſion. 
3. Mcblie. 4. Penſac. 5. Dauphine. 6. Joſeph. 7. Apalaxy. 8. Spirits 
dandto ; and, 9. Carlos Bay. | | 

The chief Capes are, 1. Cape Blanco. 2. Samblas. z. Anuclit- 
4: St. Alis; and; 5 Cape Fri.. | 


Sieg.] The Seas bordering on Florida are, the Gulph of Mexico, 
and the Gulph of Florida. | | | 


R-v9luticns and memorable I uents. 

HE Spaniards poſſeſſed themſelves of Florida immediately after | 

their Conqueſt of Mexico, under which Name they comprehend- 

ed all thote Countries which lie North of the Gulph of Mexico, of 
which Carolina, and the reſt of the Britifh Plantations, are Part; but 
the Sani ard abandoning Part of this Country for richer Settlements 
in Mexico and Peru, the Britiſh planted moſt of the Eaſtern Coaſt, 
now ſtiled Britiſh America, the Spaniards retaining only $1 Aupiytin, 
and two or three other ſmall Places Eaſt of the River Mifſiippi, and 


What lies Weſt of that River; and thus the Country ſituate between 


the Enp/i/b Plantations on the Eaſt, and the Spaniſh Lerritories in the 
Weſ, remained under the Dominion of the Florida Indians, until 
the Year 1518, when the French took Pofi:fhon of the Mouth of the 
River 1Mif79p7, and ereted ſome Forts, by Virtue whereof they 
laid Claim to the greateſt Part of Florida, encroaching on the Spani/ 
Territories on the Weſt, and the Engliſh Dominions on the Eatt. 
1 kev did, indeed, once before erect ſome Forts on the Spanijh Side of 
the Kiver Miſiffi/i, but the Spaniards demoliſhed them, and drove 
the French out of the Country; but fince France and Spain have been 
10 cloſely united, the Spaniards ſeem to wink at their Encroachments ; 
hut the Engliſt, who have ever looked upon this Country, as far Wett- 
ward as the River Miſſiſſippi, to belong to the Colonies of the Carolina 5 
and Georpin, or at leaſt to their Indian allies the Creeks and Cherokees, 
think they have very good Reaſon to diſpute this Part of Florida with 
the trench, theſe Indians having ceded to the Englifh all this Country 
which they do not chuſe themſelves; and it muſt be admitted, that 
the Nati. es only can give the Europeans a juſt Title to it. 

We laould be extremely weak to ſuffer the French to poſſeſs them- 


ſcives of this fine Country, containing a Square of near 1500 Miles 
ola vide, it we comprehend that Part of Canada which the French 


call 
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call New France, and lies on the Back of the Britiſb Settlement 
tor many hundred Miles, eſpecially fince their Claim, if allowed, 
muſt for ever exclude us from extending our Settlements to the 
Weſtward; and if we do not expel the French from this Part oi 
3 while i it is in our Power, they will, in the _ infallibly « ex- 
pel us 


Spaniſh Domini in 800 ＋ HA M1 E R 7 0 A. 


Terra- Firma. 
55 . 
(ili. 
1 La Plata, or Pa; aguay. 


TERRA F 1K M A, or > Caſtilla del Oro. 


Fi ¹ꝭ lion ind Extent. 


bo * 
Between ‚ and J W. Lon. 1400 Miles in Length. 
„ En * | | | 
> Being I 
dhe . 
Between & Equator N. Lat. | paw Miles in n, 
| and 12 -J U . 


Boundaries. ] F3Þ OUNDED by the North Sea, (Part of the A-lan- 


tic Ocean) on the North ; by the ſame Sea, and Su- 
rinam, on the Eaſt ; by the Country of che Aua sont and Peru, on the 
South ; and by the Pai fic Ocean and Yeragua, on the Weſt. | 


Diviſions. Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. 
| C1. Terra-firma Proper, J \ Porto Bello 
or Darien | | Parama 
| 2. Curtbagena | Carthagena 
The North Diviſion 1 4 St. Martha \ $1. Martha 
contains the Pro-4 4. Rio de la Haucba — 94 Rio de la Hachæ 
vinces of | 5. Veneznela —— — | | Venezuela 
| 6. Comana FS Comana 
| 7. New Andaluſia, Or . | St. I Honids 
Paria — ü ( 


contains the Pro- 

vinces of 

Mauntains,) TERRA FIRMA PROPER conſiſts of 
prodigious hi Zh Mountains, and deep Va! lics, flooded more than Half 
the Year 


The South Dirifion i. New Granada — -| Danuta Fe de Bagota 


2. Popayan — > Phan 
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The Province of Carthagena is a mountainous, woody Country, and 


that of St. Martha is like it. According to Dampier, theſe are the 
higheſt Mountains in the World, . at Sea 200 Miles; from 
theſe run a Chain of Hills, of almoſt equal Height, along the Confines 
of Peru, quite through South America, as ar as the Straits of Magellan, 
which are called Los Cordelleira's des Andes. 7 

The Province of Venegucla, and Diſtrict of Caracoas, the moſt nor- 
therly Province of South America, has a continued Tract of high Ridges 
ot Hills, ſeparated by ſmall Vallies, pointing upon the Coalt of the 
North Sea. : | VV 1 

A Chain of barren Mountains, almoſt impaſſable, runs through the 


Province of F'opayan, from North to South, fome whereof are Vul-. 


cano's; but towards the Shores of the Pacific Ocean is a low Country, 
flooded great Part of the Year. | | | 


Rivers. i. Darien. 2. Chagre. 3. Santa Maria. 4. Rio Grande 
or Magdalena. . Maracaibo ; and, 6. Oronaque. 


Bays, Capes, Sc.] The Ifthmus of Daricn, or Terra-firma Proper, 


joins North and. South America. A Line drawn from Panama in 
the South Sea to Portolel in the North, or rather a little Weſt of 
thuie two Towns is the proper Limit between North and South 
America. | e | 
Ihe principal Bays in Terra firma are, 1. The Bay of Panama. 
2. The Bay of Sr. Michael's in the South-Sea ; and, 3. The Bay of 
Portobel. 4. The Gulph of Darien. 5. Sino Bay. 6. Carthagena 
Bay and Harbour. 7. Ihe Gulph of /enezuela. 8. The Bay of Ma- 
racaibo, g. 1 he Gulph of Triz/:o. 10. The Bay of Guaira. 11. The 
Pay of Curiaco; and, 12. The Gulph of Paria or Andaluſia in the 
North Sea. | 


1 he chief Capes are, 1. Samblas Point. 2. Point Cansa. 3. Cape 


de! Agua. 4. Sevart Point. 5. Cape de Vela. 6. Cape Conguibacoa. 
7 Cape Cabelo. 8. Cape Blanco. g. Cape Galera. 10. Cape Threr 
Points; and, 11. Cape Naſſau; on the North Shore of Terra-firma. 


Air.] The Sea Coaſts of Terra firma are generally unhealthfu!, be. 
ing exceſſive hot, and very wet great Part of the Year; but thete ate 
Jome elevated Stations farther up the Country, that are tolerably cod! 

and healthful. : 


| Sil and Produce.) "The Soil of Terra: firma Proper is good about the 
Middle of it, but the Coaſts of the North and South Seas are barren 
Sand, or drowned Mangrove Land, that will ſcarce produce any Kind 
at Grain. | | 
In Carthugena the Vallies are tolerably fruitful ; and the Balms, 
Gums, and Drugs it produces, are in great Eſteem ; there arc alle 
zome Emeralds found here. 5 | 
The Province of St. Martha produces Indian Corn, and almoſt al 
Winner of Fruits, as well of Old as New Spain ; there are allo Cop: 
ler Mines, Emeralds, Saphires, and other precious Stones. f *. 
| 5 allies 
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engaged in Hunting 


Vallies near the Coaſt are exceſſive hot, while their Mountains ate 
covered with Snow. 

The Province of Rio de la Hacha abounds in . Corn and 
Cattle, and has a Pearl Fiſhery on the Coaſt, with conſiderable Salt 


Works. 


Pals 1 is a rich Soil, and has Plenty of Cocks Cattle, Sugar, 


Tobacco, Fruits, Veniſon, and other Game; ſupplying the adjacent 
_ Colonies with Proviſions. 


Their Plantations of Cacao, or Chocolate nuts, in the District of the 
Caracao's, are eſteemed the beſt in America; and there are ſome Gold 


Sands in this Province, which occaſions it to be as well peopled as any 
Province in this Part of the World. 
The Produce of New Andaluſia is chiefly Sugar and Tobacco, Braſil | 


Wood, and ſeveral Kinds of Dying-Wood, with tome Gums and Drugs; 


and here was formerly a Pearl F ihery. 
In the Province of Popayan it rains three Quarters of the Year, innu- 


merable Torrents falling from the Mountains, in the Sands whereof are 
tound great Quantities of Gold Duſt ; Silver Mines allo are found in 
their Mountains, which draw great Numbers of the Spaniard; hither, 


though it be one of the moſt unpleaſant and pnkealth! ul Countries i in 
the World. 


Animals I ThE Animals here are the ſame as in Mane and Fun, 
and are deſcribed there. 


Perſons and Hebits.] The we of Darien reſemble thoſe in the 


: Eaſtern Provinces of Mexico; only it is obſerved, as they approach 


nearer the Lquator, their Complexions are daiker : When they are 
g. Fiſting, Planting, or any laborious Lxerciſe, 
they uſually go naked, having their Skins painted with various Co- 
lours and Figures ; hut they have their Robes of Ceremony, (as Hafer 
calls them) both white and black, made of Cotton Linen, which 
reach down to their Heels, and the Men wear Coronets of Cane on 
their Heads, adorned with Feathers; nor do they ever ſtir Abroad with- 
out their Arms, their Bows, Arrows, Lances, and Daggers, or great 
Knives; and many of them of late ute Fire-Arms, which they pur- 
chaſe of the Europeans. 


Both Men and Women are of a ed Viſage, and have ſhort 
bottle Noſes, their Eyes large, generally grev, yet lively and ſpark- 


ling: They have high Fore-heads, white even Tceth, thin Lips, a 
Mouth moderately large, their Cheeks and Chin well proportioned, 


and, in general, have tine Features; but the Men more fo than the 


Women. Both Sexes have long black Hair, coarſe and ſtrong, which 
they uſually wear down to the Middle of their Backs, or lower, at full 
Length; only the Women tie it together with a String juſt behind the 


Head from whence it flows looſe like the Men's: 1 hey ſuffer no other 


Hair to grow but that on their Heads; their Eve-brows and Eye-lids ; 
their Beards, and all below the Girdle, are pulled up by the Roots, as 
ſoon as any appears; and they anoint their Heuds and Bodies with Oil 


or Greaſe, 


Tren 
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There are among theſe dark complexioned Indians, ſome that are 
perfectly white in the Province of Terra firma Proper: Their Skins 
are not of ſuch a White as our fair People in Europe, who have 
ſome Tinctute of Red in their Complexion, but a pure Milk-white - 
and there grows upen their Bodies a fine, ſhort, Milk-white Down ; 
the Hair of their Head and Eye-brows allo is white. Theſe People 
are leſs in Stature than the other Indians; their Eve-lids are alſo dit. 
ſerently formed, bending like the Horns of the Moon, from whence 

and their feeing ſo well by Moon light, the Buccaneers call them 
Moon cy d. 5 | | 5 


Ornaments.) Moſt of the Americans ſeem to agree in their Orna- 


ments, ſuch as Plates and Rings for their Lips and Noſes, heavy 
Strings of Beads and Shells about their Necks, that reach almoſt 


down to their Bellies, and in painting their Faces and Bodies: Inſtead 


of Beds they uſe Hammocks in molt Places, both of North and South 
America. TT. 85 | | . 
Giants, Canibals, &c.] Here are no Nations or Tribes either of a 
gigantick or diminutive Stature, as the firſt Adventurers pretended ; 
and Giants, Dwarts, and Monſters, ſeem at preſent to be expelled from 
this Continent, though our firſt Dilcoveiers met with ſcarce any Thing 
elſe; the Cale is much the ſame as to Canibals: There was not a Pro- 
vince in America where we were not aſſured there were Tribes of theſe, 
but in Carabiana or Paria, we are told, they were all Devourers of 
their own Species. | 5 | | 


And yet, for theſe laſt hundred Years, we meet with no Crnthels | 


here, or any where elſe. That People have eaten one another, driven 
to it by Famine, may poſſibly be true ; and an Inſtance or two of this 
Nature, has been thought ſufficient to denominate the whole Country 
"Canibals. | En | 


Revolutions and memorable Events. 


\Ather Bartholomew de Caſas, Biſhop of Chiapa, has given us a very 


melancholy Relation of the numerous Cruelties and Ravages com- 
mitted bv Pedrarias, who reduced theſe Provinces under the Dominion 


of the Crown of Hain. 
There landed (ſays the Biſhop) in Terra firma, in the Year 1514, a 


miſchievous Governor, who not only waſted and diſpeopled the Sea- 


Coaſt, but plundered and ravaged large Realms and Countries, mur- 
lering infinite Numbers of People, from Darien to the Province of Ni- 
««1apua, being upwards of fifteen hundred Miles, full of People, go- 


cerned by ſeveral Princes and great Lords in their reſpeQtive Territories, | 


who were poſſeſſed of more Gold than any Princes upon the Face of 
the Earth, at that Time. | 


nis Governor, and his Officers, every Day invented new Torments 


to make the Indians diſcover their Gold; ſome they racked, others they 

burn! by Inches, till they expired in Torments. 
Vedrerias, and kis Succeſſois, did not defiroy leſs (in that Go- 
vernment 
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the Country of ſeveral Millions of Gold. 
The reſt of Terra-firma, on the North Part of South America from 
Darien to the River Oronoque, was ſubdued by private Adventurers 


at their own Charges, every one begged a certain Extent of Country 
of the Court of Spain, and uſed the Natives as they thought fit, ra- 
voaging the miſerable Inhabitants, who were able to make but little Re- 
ſiſtance. 5 5 : 3 

Thoſe who reduced Santa Mariba, perfectly depopulated a Coun- 
try, which was before crowded with People for the Space of 400 


Leagues; nor were they content with barely maſſacring theſe mile- 
rable People, but ſo rortured and oppreſſed thoſe that ſurvived, that 


they choſe Death rather than to live under the Tyranny of the 


Spaniards, _ ho, | | 
The Biſhop adds, that they had carried into Slarery two Mil- 


lions of People from the Coaſt of Guinea, or New Andaluſia, many 
of whom periſhed at Sea for want of Proviſions, and the reſt in the 


Mines and the Pearl-Fiſheries: On this Coaſt they deftroyed many 


Thouſands, by compelling them to dive for Pearls beyond their 


Strength. 


In the Province of Venezuela (though the People readily ſubmitted 


to the Dutch and German Adventurers ſent thither by Charles V. and 
treated them with all the Goodnets and Hoſpitality imaginable) they 


defiroyed four Millions of Souls and upwards, and moſt of their | 


Princes and great Men were racked and tortured till they expired, to 


make them dilcover the Gold thele ſavage Chriſtians ſuſpected they 


had concealed. — | 
That the greateſt Prince in this Country, named Pogata (from 


whom the capital City was afterwards called Sunta Fe de Bogata) was 
tortured by the General for ſeveral Months to make him diſcover his 
Gold and Emeralds; who in Hopes of being teleaſed from his Tor— 


mentors, promiſed to turniſh them with a Houſe full of Gold; and 
diſpatching Expreſſes to every Part of his Dominions, brought in a 
prodigious Quantity ; but the Houſe being not quite filled, he was 
till racked and tortured to make him produce more; which being 
impotlibie, he expired in 'Torments under the Hands of his mercilels 
Perlecutors. | | | | = OS 
It was a common Thing to cut off the Hands and Noſes of Men 
and Women in Sport, and give them to their Dogs = 
They kept Packs of great Maſtiffs on Purpoſe to hunt and tear in 


Pieces the Indians; it was an ordinary thing to kill an Indian without 
any Offence given them; and to lend a Brother Spaniard a Quarter 


of a Man, as they would lend a Neighbour a Quarter of Pork, or 
Mutton, to feed their Dogs, promiling to return it in Kind, when 
they killed a Slave | 


Others would go out 2 Hunting for Indians, with their Dogs, as 


they would hunt Beaſts, and boatt "of their having killed twenty or 
thirty in a Day; which Fact. huw monſtrous ſocver, appeared 10 be 
true by the Lenin of Neumtacls of Wilnefles, on the Tas of 
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theſe Conteſts, the Truth frequently came out. 


Between Equator N. Lat. 


The North Divi- 


Cauſes in the Court of Spain, between the ſeveral Adventurers, who 
frequently fell out about the Limits of their reſpective Provinces, the 
Diſtribution of the Natives, and the reſt of their Plunder; and in 
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Situation and FE xtent. 
= | 
and Y$ W Lon 
81 | 
the Being 


Between ; 


2000 Miles in Length. 


50⁰ Miles in Breadth. 
and 25 5 | hap 


Boundaries.) OUNDED by Peopayan, on the North; by the 


Mountains, or Cordeleiria's des Andes, Eaſt ; by 


Chili, South; and by the Pacific Ocean, Weſt. 


Diviſions. Provinces. Chief Towns. 


JS = Qui to 
ſion 5 Ruito Cos | f Payta 
The Middle Di- Lime, ar br Rows —| $ Cuſco, and 


viſion — Callao. 
The South Divi- J Z, cams 5 5 Potofi 
fon = 5 Forco. 


Capes or Promontories.] 1. Cape Paſſas, 8 Minutes South of the 
Equator. 2. Cape St. Helena, 2 Degrees, 20 Minutes S. and, 3. Cape 


Blanco, 3 Degrees, 45 Minutes 8. | 
Seas, Bays, and Harbours.) The only Sea which borders on Peru 


is the Pacific Ocean or South-Sea. The principal Bays and Harbours 


are, 1. Payta, in five Degrees S. Lat. 2. Malabrigo, 8 Degrees 8 


3 Guanchacs, 8 Degrees, 15 Minutes 8. 4. Coſma, 9 Degrees, 50 


Minutes S. 5. Vermeio, a little South of the laſt. 6. Guara, 11 


Degrees 8. 7. Callao, the Port Town to Lima, in 12 Degrees 20 


Minutes 8. 8. 7%, 18 Degrees S. and, 9. Arica, 18 Degrees 20 


Minutes S. 


Lakes.) The Lake of Titicaca is eighty Leagues round, ſituate in 
the Valley of Callao; the Middle of it is in 15 Deg. S. Lat. and 67 
W. Lon. From this Lake runs a River South, which forms the Lake 
of Paria, almoſt as large as the former; there are alſo extenſive Lakes 
on the Mountains. 8 | | 

Rivers) There is a River whoſe Waters are as red as Blood. 
The Rivers Grande or Magdalena, Oronoqgue, Amazon, and Plate, nie 


in the Avictes. 
A preat 
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A great many other Rivers riſe in the Andes, and fall into the Pacific 
Ocean, between the Equator and 8? S. Lat. 


Petrified Waters.) There are ſome Waters, which, in their Courſe, 
turn into Stone ; and Fountains of liquid Matter, called Coppey, re- 
ſembling Pitch and Tar, and uſed by Seamen for the ſame Purpoſe. 


Face of the Country.) The Coaſt of Peru, which extends upwards 


of 1500 "nga ny, have Pacific Ocean, is a high bold Shore. About 
and is a Chain of Mountains, called the Szerra's ; 


thirty Miles within 


and beyond theſe, about eighty Miles, are prodigious high Mountains; 
called the Cordeleiria's des Andes, which, with the Sierra's, run the 
whole Length of South America, upwards of three thouſand Miles. 


Air.] Acoſta relates, that endeavouring to paſs theſe Mountains; 


with a great many other People, they were all taken with ſuch Reach- 


ings to vomit, that they thought they ſhould have brought up their 
Hearts, for not only green Phlegm and Choler came up, but a great 
deal of Blood ; and that it laſted for three or four Hours, till they had 
deſcended to the lower Part of the Hill; and ſome of them purged 


violently ; but generally this Sickneſs goes off as they come down the 


Hill, and is attended with no ill Conſequences. 

The Air was ſo ſubtile and piercing, that it penetrated the Entrails 
not only of Men but beaſts. „ apes 
That the Air here was too . pure and ſubtile for Animals to 
breathe in. . | | 
Nor are there any Beaſts upon them Wild or Tame. 

The Spaniards formerly paſſed theſe Mountains in their Way to 
Chili, but now either go by Sea, or by the Side of thele Mountains, 
to avoid the Danger, ſo many having periſhed in going over them; 
and others, that have eſcaped with their Lives, have loſt their Fingers 


and Toes, and been lamed. Aco/ia fays, he was informed by General 


Caftilla, who. loſt three or four 'Toes in paſſing this Deſart to Chili, 
that they fell off without any Pain ; and that the ſame Genera] march- 


ing over it once before with an Army, great Part of his Men ſuddenly 


fell down dead, and their Bodies remained there without Stench or 
Corruption. . 

It never rains in that Part of the Country which lies near the Sea- 
Coaſt, unleſs within three or tour Degrees of the Equator ; but the 
Country is watered by the Rivers which fall trom the Andes into the 
South-Sca ; thele they turn into the Fields and Gardens, and have their 


Vintage and Harveſt at what Time of the Year they pleaſe; this being 


the only Country. between the Tropics that affords Wine. 

Mind.] The Wind blows continually from the S. or S. W. at Sea 
car the Coaſt. | | | 

They have bright Weather when the Sun is in the Northern Signs, 
_ «nd hazy Weather when it is South of the Equator, though they have 
n Rain. 

%%; The ſandy Plains near the Sea ſhore are perfectly barren, 
except ſome few Vallies, into which they turn ſmall Rivulets that 
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fall from the Hills; and except that Part of the Country which lies 
near the Equator, where there are heavy Rains when the Sun it 
vertical. 

The Sierra's alſo are barren Hills, but there are ſome fruitful Val- 
lies between them that produce almoſt all Manner of Grain and Fruits, 
This Part of the Country is beſt inhabited, N the moſt temperate, 


as well as the moſt fruittul, for the Lavoe, or fandy Plains, near the 


Sea, are exceſſive hot; and the Andes are cold barren Mountains, co- 


_ vered with Snow great Part of the Year. 


Freer The Peruvian Sheep, called Packs or Huancu, are of 
the Bignels of a Stag, and reſemble a Camel ; the Body is covered 
with a coarſe Kind of Wool; they are very trafiable, and were for- 

merly the only Beafts of Barthes among the Peruvians ; the Fleth i: 


very good Meat, and elieemed as innocent as Chickens. There were 


Caravans of ſeveral [houſands of theſe Animals, which carried the 
Merchandize of one Kingdom to another; they are excceding ſure- 
footed, and will travel over the ſtcepett Mountains, with a Burthen of 
Go or 70 Pounds on their Backs. 

The Licuna, to which the Spaniards give the Name of the 4. 


Goat, ſomething feſembled that Animal. 


'The Bezzar Stone is found in it, and is as big as a a Pigeon's Egg or 


Walnut. 


It is ſaid this Stone will expel Poiſons, and porters many notable 
Cures. 

Their Deer are much leſs than ours ; they have not many wild 
Beaſts, and thoſe not ſo fierce and dangerous as in this Continent. 

The Cattle imported from Eurepe are vaſtly increaſed, and many of 
them run wild, and are hunted like other Game. 

Ihe Peruazans had no tame Fowl but the Nunna, moſt reſembling 
the Duck, but much larger. 

Among their Foreſt— Trees, the moſt valuable is the Kinqueni'a, 01 
Peruvian Bark, which g grows in the Province of Quite, on the Moun- 
tains ncar the City of Loxa, in 5 Degrees S. Lat. "This Plant is 4 bout 
the Size of a Chcrry-tree, the Leaves round and indented, and beat: 
a long reddith Viower, from whence ariſes a Pod with a Kernel like ail 
almond. Bark allo grows on the Mountains of Poto, in 22 Degree: 
South Latitude, but neither the Flower nor Fruit have the ſame \ irtue 
as the Bark. 

They have now Plenty of European Corn and Wine, and fow and 
plant at any Lime ot the Year, introducing the Riv ulets into their 
Grounds at Picaiure. 

The Caſſuvi Kio they make Bread of here, as in other Parts ol 
America. 

The Baljam of Peru proceeds from the Trunk and Branches of a 
little '['rec. 

Belldes which, this Couutry yields Storax, Seiden and feral 
other Gums and Drugs. | 

Gold is found in everv Province in Pres wed down from the 
ME. and 1; generiily ol 18 or 20 Carats. 
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The Morcafite is a Mineral, where the Gold and the Stone are formed | 


and incorporated together, and is called Gold Ore. 

Silver Mines abound in Peru, but thoſe of Potoſi are the richeſt, 
diſcovered in the Year 1545 ; it is a ſolid Rock, and the Ore ſo hard, 
that they break it with Hammers, and it ſplits as if it were Flint. 

There are Buickfilver Mines near Lima, particularly in the Moun- 
tains of Oropeza; it is faund in à kind of Stone called Cinnubar, which 
alſo yields Vermillion. | 

The Spanirrds did not diſcover theſe Mines until the Year 1567 ; 
and they did not begin to refine their Silver with Mercury at Pore, 
until the Year 1571 ; whereby they extracted a great deal more Silver 
from their Ore than they conld do before by Fire. 3 


Quickſilver is ſometimes found incloſed in its own Mineral, and 


ſometimes fluid, and very often imbodied in natural Cinnabar ; they 
make uſe of great Iron Retorts to ſeparate it from the Mineral, and, 
by the Fire and the treſh Water into which it falls, it is rendered 


fluid. 


Manufacture, As to ordinary Working Trades, there were no 
Fraternities or particular Men that applied themſelves to theſe, but 
every Man was his own Carpenter, Shoemaker, Waver, Taylor, 

Maſon, c. 


Their Woollen and Cotton Cloths, which they wore and dyed into 


all Manner of Colours, were their piincipal Manufactures; but no 


Man was ſuffered to wear a Garment, Cap, or Turbant, of different 


Colours, but thoſe of the Royal Blood. 


I heir Carpets and Blankets, on which they lay, were made of the 
Wool of their Country Sheep, or the fine Hair of their Goats, and 


their Hammocks of Cotton, or other Net-work. 
They had little or no Trade, either with Foreigners or with one a- 


nother ; every Family having its Plantation, and all Neceſſaries almoſt | 


within itſelf ; only they ſometimes trucked or bartered Fruits and 
Eatables with their Neighbours, ſome Graunds producing what others 


Wanted. 


Artificers.) Their Carpenters had no other Tools than Hatchets, 


made of Copper or Flint; no Saws, Augres or Pianes, not having 
learned the Uſe of Iron, though they did not want Mines oi that 
Metal; and, inſtead of Nails, they faſtened their Timber together 
wit Cords or Withes. Nor had their Sone-Cutters any Tools, but 
ſharp Flints or Pebbles, with which they wore out the Stone in a Man- 


ner with perpetual Rubbing ; Pullies and other Engines alto, were 


wanting for litting and placing Stones in their Buildings ; all was done 
by Strength of Hand, and Multitudes were employed to remove a Piece 
of Stone or Timber, which an ordinary Team of Horſes would have 
drawn upon proper Carriages ; and yet, under the Want of all theſe 
Things, they railed ſlrong and magniticent Edifices, as appears by their 


Buildings. | 
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They uſed a 'Thorn or a fine Bone for a Needle, and their Threads 
were the Sinews of Animals, or the Fibres of ſome Plant, or of the 
Bark of a certain Tree : Sciſſars they had none, and their Knives were 
Flint or Copper, and under ſuch Diſadvantages, no Wonder their 
Needle-work was very inditferent. | | 
Combs were made of long Thorns, ſet on each Side of a Piece of 
Cane, which ſerved for the Back of the Comb ; and the Razors, they 

ſhaved their Heads with, were no better than ſharp Flints, in which 
Operation the Patient underwent ſo much, that there was nothin 
the Spaniards carried over, more acceptable to them than Steel Razors 
and Sciſſars: They had no Looking glaſſes, but inſtead of them, the 
Peruvian Ladies made Uſe of a round Plate of poliſhed Braſs or Copper: 
And in this the Natives of the Ea/- Indies agree with them, having no 
other Mirrors at this Day, but what they get of the Europeans. 


Perſuns.] The Peruvian; are generally of a middle Stature; there 
are no Nations of Giants or Pigmies in that Part of the World, as out 
firſt Adventurers related. | 5 


They are of an Olive Complexion generally, but near the Equator 


of a perfect Copper Colour; their Hair, as that of all other People 
between the Tropics, is always black; moſt of them had their Heads 
ſhaved ; and the Hair of their Beards, and other Parts of the Body, 
was pulled off from "I'ime to Time with Tweezers, whenever they ap- 
peared, except on the Eye-brows and Eye lids. 


Habits.) The ſeveral Nations were diſtinguiſhed chiefly by theic 
Head-dreſſes : Some wore whole Pieces of Cotton Linen, wrapped 
about their Heads like 1 urbants ; others had only a ſingle Piece of 
Linen tied about their heads; ſome wore a Kind of Hats, others Caps 

in the Form of a Sugar Loaf, and a Multitude of other different 
Faſhions. | 5 „ 
De La Vega obſerves, that it was one of the eſtabliſhed Laws of the 
Inca's, that no man ſhould change his Habit, though he changed his 
Habitation. . | . 

Ihe principal Ornaments of the Peruvians were their Rings and 
Jewels in their Ears, which they ftretched to a monſtrous Size, and 
_ occaſioned the Spaniards to give ſome of them the Appellation of the 

People with great Ears; they had allo Chains of Jewels and Shell: 
about their Neck. | | 

Antonio d. Her: era relates, that when the Spaniard: firſt invaded the 


North Part of Peru, they were oppoſed by a People that were flark 


naked, bu painted, ſome red, and others yellow; but among thele 
he in:-rms us, there were ſome (probably their Chiefs) that had 
Mantlecs and other Garments made of Cotton, or of Wool, and adorn- 
ed with [ewels. | 

The Women dreſſed in their Hair, which reached down to the Mid- 


dle of their Backs, ſometimes looſe and flowing, and at others braided 
and twiſted. 


Nothing amazed the Indians more than the Blackneſs of the Negro 
Slaves the Spaniards curried with them; they could not believe it 
| 0 
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to be natural, having never ſeen a Black in America ; they deſired the 
Spaniards therefore to let them make the Experiment, and try if they 
could not waſh off the black Paint as they took it to be. | 


Genius.] The People of Peru exceed moſt Nations in the World 


in Quickneſs of Wit, and otrength of Judgment. Such of them as 
had the Advantage of Matters, ſince the Arrival of the Spaniards, 
became greater Proficients than the Spanizrd: themſelves; and would 
imitate any Thing they ſaw, ſo exactly, without being taught, that 
it ſurprized the European Artiſts; and as to their Memonies, they ge- 
nerally exceed the Spaniards, and would caſt up their Accounts by 
| Knots, with more Expedition than an European could by the Help of 
Cyphers. | ” | | | ; 

7 riar Mayk, who went with ſome of the firſt Invaders from Panama 
to Peru, ſays they found the Perudians extremely hoſpitable and kind, 
courteous in Converſation, and friendly to the Spaniards, giving them 


Gold and precious Stones, Male and Female Slaves, and all Manner 


of Proviſions: Nor did they offer to commit any Hoſtilities, till the 
Spaniards, by their Outrages and Cruelties, compelled them to ſtand 
upon their Defence. | | 5 


Religion.] The Peruvians acknowledged one Almighty Being, 
Maker of Heaven and Earth, whom they called Pacha-Camac ; Pacha, 


in their language, ſigniſying the Univerſe, and Camac, the Soul; 
Pacha- Camac, therefore, ſignified him who animated the World. 


They did not ſee him, they could not know him, and therefore 


feldom ereted Temples or offered Sacrifices to him, but worſhipped 
him in their Hearts as the unknown God; though there was one Temple, 


it ſeems, in the Valley, called from thence the Valley of Pacha-Camac, 


dedicated to the Unknown God, which was ſtanding when the Sa- 
niards arrived in Peru. | TT | 
Ihe principal Sacrihces, offered to the Sun, were Lambs; but they 
offered alſo all Sorts of Cattle, Fowls, and Corn, and even their belt 
and fineſt Clothes, all which they burnt in the Place of Incenſe, ren- 
dering their Thanks and Praiſes to the Sun, for having ſuſtained and 
_ nouriſhed all thoſe Things for the Uſe and Support of Mankind. They 

had alſo their Drink Offerings made of their Maize or Indian Corn, 
ſteeped in Water, and when they firſt drink after their Meals, (for they 
never drank while they were Eating) they dipped the Tip of their Finger 
into the Cup, and lifting up their Eyes with great Devotion, gave the 
Sun Thanks for their Liquor, before they preſumed to take a Draught 
of it. | 1 „ 8 

All the Prieſts of the Sun, that officiated in the City of Caſco, weie 
of the Royal Blood. | 
Beſides the Worſhip of the Sun, they paid ſome Kind of Adoration 
to the Images of ſeveral Animals and Vegetables, that had a Place in 
their Temple. 


Theſe were the Images brought from the conquer'd Countries 


where the People worthipped all Manner of Creatures, animate, or 
inanimate ; for whenever a Province was ſubdued, their Gods were 
mmediately removed to the Temple of the Sun at (ee. 


Nu 4 They 
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They had four grand Feſtivals annually, beſides thoſe they cele. 
brated every Moon ; the firſt of their great Feaſts, called Raymi, was 
held in the Month of Tune, immediately after the Summer Solſtice; 
which they did not only kecp in Honour of the Sun, that blefſed al) 
Creatures with his Heat and Light, but in Commemoration of their 
firſt Inca, Manca Capac, and Coya Mama Ocla, his Wile and viſter, 
whom the Inca's looked upon as their firſt Parents, deſcended imme- 
diately from the Sun, and ſent by him into the World to reform and 
poliſh Mankind. At this Feſtival, all the Viceroys, Generals, Gover- 
nors Caracca's, and Nobility, were aſſembled at the Capital Cny of 
Cuſco. 


though there was another High- Priett of the Blood- "ok, either Uncle 
or Brother of the Inca, to whom it belonged at other Times to officiate ; 
yet, this being the chief Feaſt, the Inca himſelf performed that Of- 
fice. 

The Morning bing: come, the Inca, accompanied by his Brethren 
and near Relations, drawn up in Order according to their Seniority, 


went in Proceſſion, at Break of Day, to the Market-place bare. foot, | 


where they remained looking attentively towards the Eaſt, in Expec- 

tation of the riſing Sun ; which no ſooner appeared hut they fell down 
and adored the g glorious Orb, with the mott profound Veneration, ac- 
| knowiedging him to be their God and Father. 

The Guaracce's- Vaſſal, Princes, and Nobility, that were not of the 
Blood Royal, afſembled ſeparately in another Square, and performed 
the like Ceremony. Then great Droves of Sheep and Lambs were 
brought, out of which the Prieſts choſe a black Lamb, and, having 
killed and opened it, made their Prognoſtics and Divinations thereupon, 
relating to Peace and War, and other Events from the Entrails of the 
Beaſt, always turning the Head of the Animal towards the Laſt, when 
they killed it. 

As to the Notions the Peruwians had of a ann State, it is evi- 


dent that they believed the Soul ſurvived the Body, by the Iuca's con- 


ſtantly declaring they ſhould go to Reſt, or into a State of Happincl: 
provided for them by their God and Father the Sun, when INE Ictt 
this X orld. 


Reowolutrons and memorable Fuente. 


HE Conſt of Peru in South America, was firſt diſcovered by ſome. 


Ships tent from Panama, by Vaſco Nuniz de Bilbca, in the Y: at 

1514 they 1cturned to him with an Account of the Riches that 

Country afforded ; but Je being recalled ſoon after, and put to 
Death. no Colonies were ſent thither till ſome Years after. | 

At length three bold Adventurers, vis. Diegs Almagro, Fran. 

Ii arte, and Ferdinand de Luque, an Ecclefiaſtic, raiſed a Fund, 

and entcred into Articles to proſecute the Diſcovery of Peru. In the 

Year 1525, Fizars thereupon failed to the Bay of Guag/, near 


the lüanas ot Lana and St. Clara, in 3 Degrees Sd. Lat. where he 
; ; Met 


The Emperor or Inca, officiated at this Feſtival as Hi gh-Prieſt; for 
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met with a rich Prize, conſiſting of Silver Diſhes and Utenſils: But 
ſuch were their Difficulties in ſtruggling againſt contrary Winds and 
Currents, that it was two Years before our Adienturers 1cached the 


Bay of Guiaquil ; here they went on ſhore, and tent tome of their 


People to view the Country, who reported that they came toa oben 

called Tumbez, in which was a Temple dedicated to the Sun, well 
repleniſhed with Gold and Silver Utcnſiis and Ornaments, and even 
the Walls lined with Gold ; whereupon they embaiked again, and 
ſailed to 7 Degrees S. Lat. where they found a pleatant fruictul Coun. 
try; and ieturned to Punama the latter End of the Year 1527, 


4 


der to make Preparations for the abſolute Conqueſt of this duſireable 
Coaſt. a TT | | 

And in the firſt Place, Pizarro went over to Spain and procured a 
 Commithion from the Emperor Char ies V+ to impower him and ihe tet 
of the Adventureis to make a Conqueit of Peru, and ſhire the Profits 
of it; and having raited a Body of Forces, et fail again for America, 


and arrived at Nombre de Dios, in Terra Firma (or Darien ) in auu- 


ary 15 30. Having marched his Forces over land to Panama, he em- 
barked them there again, and advanced as far as Tumbez, whore he 
found the Peruwians engaged in a Civil War, one Party detending their 


la ful Prince, and the other joining an Uiuwper or Pretender to his 


Throne. | . | | | | 
Pizarro, joining the Malecontents, made himſeli Maſter of Tum- 
bez, where he found a prodigious treaſure ; and having built the 
_ Fortreſs of St. Michael's for the Security of his Conquetls he advan- 

ced to Caxamalca, where he underſtood the Inca, or Emperor of 

Peru was encamped, and met with an Embaſſy trom that Monarch in 
his March, offering to ſubmit himſelf and his Country to the Dominion 
of the Spaniards ; notwithſtanding which, Pigarro, on the zd of May, 
1522, treacherouſly fell upon the Indians at Caxamalca, murdered 
ſame thouſands of them, and made the Emperor, or Inca, Priſoner ; 
ſoon aſter which Almagro brought him a further Reiniorcement of 
Troops. . See | 

And now Pizarro believing himſelf ſtrong enough to ſubdue the 
Country, put the Emperor to Death, and marched towards the Capital 
City of Cuſco, which he took Poſſeſſion of in Osber 1532. 

On the 6th of January 1533, Pizarro laid the Foundation of 
Lima, which the Spaniards chole to make the Seat of their Govern- 
ment, and gave it the Name of the Cty of the Rings, it being begun 
on the Day the Eaſtern Kings made their Preſents t 
Bethlehem. . | | l | 

The Emperor Charles V. being intormed of theſe Conqueſts, granted 
Pizarro the Viceroyſhip of all that Part of Pers, extending trom the 
Equator 400 Leagues to the Southward ; and to .{/magrs he granted 
a the Country 200 Leagues further South Pizarro was made 2 
Marquis, and Almagro Marſhal of Peru : Whereupon they acted inde- 
pendently of each other, and A/magro marched to the Southward, and 
invaded Chili, atter he had with great Ditliculty paſſed the :{ndes, on 
„Lich be loſt moſt of bis Men. | 
Alniagre laving made ſome Progreſs in the Conqueſt of Chit, 

returned 


o our Saviour at 


10 00-- 


* 
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returned to Cuſco, to repoſſeſs himſelf of it, being informed that 
Pizarro deſigned to diſpute his Right to that Capital ; but havin; 
ſuffered io much in his March over the Andes, he choſe to march 
over the Detart by the Sea-ſide, which extended 200 Leapues ; in 
which March his Men ſuffered as much by the Heat, and the Want of 
Water and Proviſions, as they had done in the Mountains by the Cold; 
| however, he at :cngth arrived at Cujco. and made Ferdinando '; ng 
Priloner, whom his Brother the Marquis had made Governor of that 
City. | | „55 5 
Ius began a Civil War between the Marquis and Almagro, which 
continued for ſome Lime with various Succeſs ; but at length the 
Forces of Almagro vere defeated, and himſelf taken Priſoner, and put 
to Death by the Przarro's. e „„ = 
And now the Marquis. being ſolely poſſeſſed of the Empire of Peru, 
extended his Conqueſts farther South, ſending the famous Balkvia 
to pen«trate farther into (ili; and about the fame Time diſcovered 
the rich Silver Mines of la Pluta and Poti. | | 9 
Ihe Emperor Charles V. having Notice of the Treaſure found in 
Peru. let the Pizarrs's know, that he expected a Share in it; but they 
did not, and perhaps could not tranſport enough at this Time to ſup- 
ply his Wants, the Conquerors having ſcarce opened the Mines yet; 
at which the Emperor was ſo chagrined, that he made one of the Pi- 
zarro's Priſoner in Spain ; though others ſuggeſt it was becauſe the 
P;zarro's had abuſed their Commillion, and been guilty of great Cruel- 
ties and Opprellſions. | „„ ny TO 
In the mean Time the Marquis continuing to oppreſs the Almagri- 
ans, young Almagro, the natural Son of the Conqueror, formed a 
Party againſt him, and killed him in his Palace at Lima; after which 
the young Almagro was proclaimed Viceroy of Peru, on the 26th of 
June 1541. 5 N N 
But Vacca de Caſtro, a new Viceroy, arriving from Europe, defeated 
Almapro, took him Piiluner, and beheaded him. „ 
Confalo Vizarro, afterwards uſurping the Government of Peru, was 
defeated, and put to Death by Caſco, the Preſident of Lima, Anno 
1548 | | | 
[his InſurrcCQion being ſuppreſſed, ſeveral Commanders were ſent 
upon new Conqueſts, and particularly Baldivia, to endeavour to 
compleat the Conqueſt of (ili. | 
Laldigia firſt enteied on this Conqueſt in 1540, and ſounded the Ca- 
pita] City ot St. Jago, Ann? 1541. N | 
He alterwards built the Town of Coguimbo, or Serena, but the civil 
Wars breaking out again between the Spaniards in Peru, he was obliged 
to return thither, leaving the Command of his Forces to Franciſca Hil- 
{ma his Licutenant, from whom the Chilcfans recovered great Part 
vi their Country again, and it was with Difficulty that Vi/lagra defend- 
ed himſelt in St. Jag? | | 
Baldivia, returring to Chili with a ſtrong Reinforcement of 
Troops, rclieved his Lieuterant, who was beſieged in St. Jago, te- 
covered the Country he had loſt, and built the Jon of Conception, 
in 37 Degrees S. Lat. and afterwards the City Imperial, in 39 De- 
| | grees, 
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8. and Baldiwia in 40 3 but tyrannizing over the Chileſians, it occa- 
- a general Revolt, in which Baldivia was taken Priſoner, and put 


to Death by pouring melted Gold down his Throat. Moſt of the 


Towns he had built were taken, and the *paniards, in a Manner, driven 

out of Chili; however they recovered the Tow ns near the Sta Coaſt, 
and till remain poſſeſſed of them. | 

The Dutch endeavoured to ſettle Colonies on this Coaſt in the Year 

FIR but could not effect it. 

dir John Narborough was ſent by the King of Great- Britain (Charles II ) 

to take a View of the Coaſt of Chili, Ann 1670; but on the Report he 


made of his Voyage, it was not thought practicable to make any Settie- 
ments on that Side. 


— 
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Sruatiom ard Exit. 


)) v 5 
Between and W. Lon. | : 1200 Miles in Length. 
| | „ | 
\ Being , | | 
„„ | 
Between 77 8. Lat. +4 foo Miles in Breadth. 
| | Ns j L 


Boundaries] B 5 UNDED by . on the North; by La Plata, 


on the Eaſt ; by Patagonia, on the South ; ; and by 
the Pacific Ocean on the Weſt. 


Diviſions. Provinces. Chief Towns. 
On the Weſt Side of . 
On the Weſt Side © 285 . 
the Andes, — il Prop * Lallliwia 5 
| Imperial. 


e _ War «x, Cuyo, or 6 5 a St. John de Frontier a 


Lakes and Rivers.) The principal Lakes are thoſe of Tazatagu” 
near St. Jago, and that of Paren. Beſides which, they have icvera) 
dalt-Water Lakes that have a Communication with the Sea, Part of rhe 
Tear. In ſtormy Weather the Sea forces a Way into them, and leaves 

them full of Fiſh ; but in the hot Seaſon, the Water congeals, leaving 
a Cruſt of fine white Salt a Foot thick. 

Their Rivers are, 1. The River Salads, or the Salt-River, on the 
Confines of Peru. 2. The River Copiapsy. 3. Guaſcꝛ. 4. Coguim#: 
'% 2 6. Chiapa. 7. Valpariſp. 8. Maypoco. 9. ew] 
1o lata. . Bobio. 12. Imperial; and 13. Baldivia, All whic 
run into the Pacific Ocean, and, falling precipitately from the Noun 
tains, are not navigable much beyond their Mouths. 
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Bays, Seas, and Harbours. The only Sea that borders upon Chil, 
is that of the Pacific Ocean on the Wet. 

The principal Bays or Harbours are, r in 26 Degrees 
of South Latitude. 2. Coguimbo, in 30 a S. 3. Govanadory, 
in 31 Degrees 20 Minutes S. 4. Valfartio, 32 Degrees 30 Minutes 
- 5. lata, 34 Degrees 35 Minutes 8. 6. Conception, 37 Degrees 8. 

. Santa Maria, 37 Degrees 30 Minutes S. 8. La Moucha, 38 Degrees 
30 Minutes S. 9. Valdivia, 40 Degrees 8. 10. Brewers Haven, 41 


De egrecs 30 Minutes S. and, 11. Caftro, 42 Degrees 30 Minutes 8. 


Face of the Country.) The Face of the Country i is like that of Peru; 


the Coaſt of Chili is a high bold Shore ; further within Land riſe higher 
Hills called Sierra's, and beyond them the Andes, the highett Mountains 


in the World, down which the Rivers run precipitately i into the Pacifc 


Ocean, few of them being navigable. 


Air and Soil. |] Both the Air and the Soil on as Weſt Side are 2. 


: bundantly better than on the Eaſt; for when the Eatt Side of the 4 


— covered with grots V apours, the Heavens are bright and clear on the 

Veit ; the Eaſt Side alto is a barren Deſart, but the Weſt produces all 
Manner of Corn, Fruits, and Flowers, in the greateſt Plenty. When 
Writers thercfore relate, that the Cold is ſevere in Chili, and the Rivers 


- frozen, this is only to be underſtood of the Tops of the Mountains, 


where the Rivers and Springs are really frozen up in the Winter-Sea- 
fon; but the Country near the Pacific Ocean enjoys a fine temperate 
Air, and a clear ſerene Heaven moſt Part of the Year. 


Thoſe, who paſs the higheſt Part of the Mountains. feel. an Air fo 
piercing and fubtle, that it is with Difficulty they breathe, as related! in 


the Deſcription of Peru. 


There are in this Cordeleira, or Chain of Mountains, a great many 
Volcano's, which lometimes break out and caule very OD. and a- 


| Rontthing Effects. 


Produce.) The Soil produces al] Mona of Corn and Wine almoſt, 


| and ſuch Fruits as are found under the like Parallels in Europe and Aja ; 


their Bread was made of Maize or Indian Corn betore the Wheat ol 


Eur oe was brought over. 


Animals] Their Animals are the ſame as in Peru, and the Horſes 
and neat Cattle brought from Furepe arc vaſtly multiplied, many of 
which run wid in the Mountains, and are hunted for their Skins. 


Trage] Their Foreign Trade conſiſts in exporting their Gold, 


Silver, Copper, Corn, Pleſh, Wine, Oil, Salt, Hemp, Flax, Leather, 


Hides, and 1 ailow, to the Northern Plantations ; for which they te- 
ceive, from Liu and Panama, the Merchandize of the Eall- luce and 
Exrope | 

Mins. There is more Gold here than in any other Province 


ſ 
C. 


ho 
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of America ; but moſt of the Gold the Spaniards get of the Natives -5 15 
Duſt, waſhed down from the Hills. 


Claralter The CHileſians are a brave Penple,. and have often de- 
feated the Spariard;, and e great Part of the Country from 
them. 


Perſons and Habits] The Gn are of a middle Stature, firong: = 
built, of a tawny Complexion, and have long black Hair, but pluck 
the Hair off their Chins and other Parts of their Bodies. The Women 5 


let their Hair grow to a great Length, and ſometimes braid and curl it. 


The Men wear a looſe Woollen Coat, which reaches down to their 


Knees. They wear alſo a Doublet and Drawers, but no Shirts : On 

their Legs they have a Kind of Buſkin or Half-Boot, and on their 
Heads a ſtiff Cap, adorned with a Plume of Feathers or 1 

| The Habit of the Women differs but little from that of the Men, 

only they dreſs in their Hair, and bind a kind of Coronet about their 

Temples. They have a Saſh or large Girdle alſo tied round them: 


Their Heads are adorned with Feathers or Flowers, and their Necks 


with Chains of beautiful Shells or n Stones. 


Genius. Theſe People are remarkable for their Wit, as well as 

Courage, Fortitude, and Patience. They endure Fatigue, Heat, and 
Cold, to Admiration, and the Spaniards could never totally ſubdue 
mem. They ſeem to be ſtill Maſters of the Inland Country; but they 
have ſome Vices as well as Virtues. They eat and drink to great Ex- 
| ceſs, particularly at their Feſtivals, when they dance and drink alter- 
nately, as $ og as they can ſtand. 


— — 
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PATAGONI A. 


Patagonia is ſometimes deſcribed as Part f Chili; but as the Spaniards | 


nor any _ European Nation, have any Coloates here, but it is yet in- 
 habited only by the Indians, 1 ſhall deſcribe it as a diftint Countr ry from 
Chili, and include the Iſland of Terra del F ogo, from which it is ſepa- 


rated only by the narrow Strait of Magellan, from Whence this Country 


is ſometimes called Terra Magellanica. 


S11uation and Extent. 


| 70 3 3 
Between and W. Lon. | | 7eo Miles in Length. 
= l 
3 7 being 
VV „„ 3 | 
Between and. Ne | 300 Miles in Breadth. 
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Boundaries |] DON DED by Chili, and a deſart Coun 
8 the North; and by the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 

on the Eaſt, South, and Weſt. 1 | ED hs ; 
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Bays, Cafes, and Straits.) The chief Bays are, 1. Port Def 
2. Port St. Julian on the Eaſt Side. 3. The Bay of St. Fobr's ; and, 
4. Ihe Bay of our Lach, on the Weſt. 'I he chief Capes are, 1. Cape 
Blanco. 2. Cape Virgin, and, 3. Cape St. Fincent, on the Faſt. 4. Cape 
Horn, W. Lon. 80. S. Lat. 57-30. the moſt Southern Promontory of 4. 
merica. 8. Cape Deſciada. 6. Cape Victory ; and, 7. Cape Corwo on the 
Welt. The principal Straits are, 1. Ihat of Magellan, which ſeparates 
the Continent from 7 del Hege; the whole Length of which Strait 
is 116 Leagues, and the Breadth in ſome Places 1s not half a Leapue, 
tho' in other Places it is three or four Leagues over. About the Middle 


of this Strait is a Promontory called Cape Froward, which is the moſt 


Southerly Land on the Continent of South America, for Terra del Fogo 
is properly an Iſland, being divided from the Continent by this narrow 


Strait, as oblerved above. Cape Froward is in 53 Deg. 5 2. Min. 8. 


Lat. 2. I he ſecond Strait is that of La Maire, which lies between 
the moſt Eaſterly Point of Terra del Fogy and vtates iſland. 3. Brewers 
Strait, which lies betwecn States Iſland, and another Iſland further Eaſt- 
ward. The two laſt Srrairs Mariners paſs in order to ſurround Cape 
Hern; but Lord Anſon adviſes thoſe, who are bound for the Pacific | 


Ocean, to ſail to the Eaſtward of both thoſe Iſlands. b 


Mountains.) It is a mountainous Country, covered with Snow great 
Part of the Year, and conſequently exceſſive cold, much 


Air. colder than in the North under the ſame Parallels of 
T.atitude. Nor is it at all cultivated by the Natives, who 
Food.] live chiefly upon Fiſh and Game, and what the Earth 


produces ſpontancuufly. 'The Spaniards, who built a 

Fort upon the Straits of Magellan, and left a Garriſon 

in it to prevent any other European Nation paſſing that 

| Way into the South Sea, loſt moſt of their Men, who 
A barren periſhed for Want of Food; from whence the Place ob- 
tained the Name ot Port Famine; and no People have 
attempted to plant colonies here ever ſince. As for the 


Soil. 


Houſe.) Natives they live in little thatched Huts, and wear no 


(Cloaths, notwichflandipg She Ri our of the Climate, 
Clou hin] c pt a Mantle made of a Seal-ſkin, or the Skin of fome 
_ Beaſt, and that they throw off when they are in Action. 
Statut, + "Il he People are of a moderate Stature, not Giants as the 
Cor len jon] lint Adventurers related, 'Ilcir Complexton tawny, 
and their Hair black. They are a brave hardy Race, 

and very active; their Arms, Bows and Arrows headed 

Fuiui lll, with Flints Fhey paint their Faces and Bodies vith 
Balis, { teveral Colours They have Canbes or Boats made of 


cats the Body vi a luce hollowed ; and their Nets are made 

Nuts of the Fibres of the Bark oi 'T'rees, or of the Guts cr 

Nelr 149 | news ol Animals. As to their Religion or Govern- 
— -- : 


nent, 


Between 4 and 3 W. Loa: 


| 5 | 
Between <4 and 5 S. Lat. 
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ment, Travellers do not take upon them to give us any 


Account of theſe, only it is ſufficiently evident that they 


Not Cani- 0 are not Canibals, as ſome Adventurers related on the fit 


bals. Diſcovery of this Country. 


1 A „„ T A. 


Sit. nation and Ex 'en!. 


: 
55 0 

75 5 
| 2 Being 4 
[ 

S 1000 Miles in Breadth. 


37 5 


Boundaries. I) OUNDED by Amazonia, on the North; by 
Brazil, Faſt; by Patagonia, on the South; and 


by Peru and Chili, Weſt. 


Diviſions. "OO RY | 5 Chief 1 
Paragua Ajjſumption 
Faſt Diviſion con-) Parana St. Anne 
tains — Guaira Cividad Real 
EY ( Uragua (Los Reyes 


South Diviſion - 


( Tucuman —— — — St. Jago 
5 de la Plata e rs Wor 
h \ E 60. 8. Lat. 36 

Ri vers.] The chief Rivers are, 1. Paragua, which riſes out of the 

Lake Xaraya, in 15 Deg S. Lat. and running 

Waters with the Uragua in 34 Deg. after which it receives the River of 

Plate, by which Name the united Streams are called, falling into the 

Atlantic Ocean below Buenos Ayres, Parana River alſo rl 

North, and falls into the Paragua in 28 Deg. S. Lat. Theſe Rivers, fi- 

ling within the Tropic of Capricorn, overflow the level Country, and 

render it as fruitful as the Nile does Feypr. 


Seas, Capes, Bays, and Lakes] The only Sea that borders upon La 
Plata is the Atlantic Ocean > The principal Bay is that at the Mouth of 
the River Plata, on which ſtands the Capital City of Buenos Yyres ; and 
Cape Sr. Antonio, at the Entrance of that Bay, is the only Promontory. 
This Country abounds in Lakes; Xaraya iz the largeſt, out of which 
the great River Parayua rites. There is another named Caraceroes, fi- 
tuate in 33 Degrees 8. Lat. 100 Mi les long; and a Third called J 
ras, in 31 Degrees S. Lat. 


Face of ' the Country.) It conſiſts of extenſive Plains, 300 Leagues 
over, except on the Lal, where it is leparated by luigh Mountains 


on 


I 500 Miles! in Length. 


2 almoſt South, unites its 


es in the 
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from Brazil; and on the Weſt are the Andes, which ſeparate i It from 
Peru and Chili. 

Buenos Ayres, the chief Town, is ſituate on the South-Side of the 
River Plate, fifty Leagues within the Mouth of it, W. Lon. 60. 5 
Lat. 36. and is ſeven Leagues broad at this City. 

This is one of the moſt conſiderable Port Towns in South America, 
for there we meet with the Merchandize of Eur ope and Peru: And from 
hence great Part of the Treaſure of Chil; and Peru is exported to Vu. 
rope : hither alſo Part of the Negroes were ſent, by the Menlo Con- 
tract with Great Britain. 


Aſſumption is ſituate in 25 Deg. S. Lat. near the Confluence of the 
Rivers La Plata and Paragua. 

Ihe Natives lived in Tents and led a wandering Liſe like the Tar- 
tars, when the Spaniards arrived here. 

The Spaniſh ſeſuits are Sovereigns of the Country hott 4 River 
Paragua and Brazil, being a moſt deſirable Climate, and one of the 
moſt fruittul Countries in the World. 

he Spaniards firſt diſcovered this Country, failing up . River IL 
Plata, Anno 15 15; and founded the lown of Buenos Ayres in 1535. 


P.r/ons and Habits.) The Natives are of a moderate Stature and 
well proportioned, their Faces flat, and rather round than oral; thei 
Complexion Olive, and they have long black Hair, as ſtrong as Horſe 
Hair: They formerly wore the Skin of ſome Beaſt over their Shoulde:: 


as a Mantle, and another about their Waiſt, but now contorm to the 
Spanilh Faſhions. 


Genius. | They are a brave People, but lazy and indolent, and 
dull at Invention, but imitate any Thing almoſt, and are become 
excellent Mechanics ſince the Europeans have furniſned them with 
| Patterns. | 


Marriages. ] Theſe Indians anciently allowed of Polvgamy and Con- 
cubinage, "and the greateſt Objection they had to Chriſtianity was, the 
Fathers confining one Man to one Woman: The Jeſuits now obſige 
them to marry when the Man is Sixteen, and the Woman F ounce 
Here the Woman in a Manner, courts the Man ; for the goes to the 
Millionary when ſhe fees a Fellow ſhe likes, and acquaints him with 
ber Paſiion ; whereupen the Mitlionary tends for the Min, and pio- 
potes the Vatter to him; which, if he approves, the Match is ade, 
and they receive the Blefling of the Prictt. 


Religion.) The original Inhabitants worſhipped the Sun, oon, and 
Stars, Thunder and Lightning, hey worſhipped allo Groves, Rivet, 
and Animals; but the Jeſuits relate, that they have made : goud Catho- 
ics of them. 
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Sri uation and Extent. 


3 1-41 5 
Between and & V,. Lon. | 1200 Miles in Length. 
1 70 E 5 

| > Being 4 
. I N. Lat E 
Between þ and | 960 Miles in Breacth. 


215 R _ 


Boundaries. JD OUNDED by Terra firma, on the North; by 
| Braſil and the Atlantic Ocean, on the Eaſt ; by an- 


other Part of the A and La Plata, on the South; and by Peru, on 
the XVeſt. „„ | b 85 
Name. | This Country obtained the Name of Amazonia from 
Orellana, who failing down the great River, which runs croſs this 
Country, and ſceing Women on the Banks with Arms in their 
Hands, which they carried only to eaſe their Huſbands, as they do the 
Baggage in all their Expeditions, he gave them the Name of Ama- 


ZH,. 


Rivers.] The River Amazon is one of the largeſt Rivers of the 
World, rites in Quitio, almoſt under the Equator, in 76 Degrees of 
Weſtern Longitude, and, running South-Eatt till it joins the River 
Xanxa, continues its Courle almoſt due Eaſt in South Latitude 4 De— 


vrees, for upwards of 15% Miles, when, turning towards the North, 


it diſcharges itſelf by ſeveral Channels, al moſt under the Equator, into 
the Atlantic Ocean; it being computed, that with all its Jurnings and 
Windings it runs near 5000 Miles, and is generally two or three 
Leagues broad; but in the rainy Seaſon it overflows the Country, 
and at the Mouth is above 150 Miles broad, and 50 Leagues from 
the Mouth it is 30 or 40 Fathom deep: There are near 200 Rivers, 
which tall into it on the North or South. e en 


Air.] The Air is cooler here than could be expected fo near the 


Equator, which proceeds from the heavy Rains that occaſion the nu- 
merous Rivers to overflow their Banks one halt of the Year, and from 


the cloudy Weather and the Shortneſs of the Days, which never ex- 
ceed twelve Hours. A briſk eaſterly Wind alſo cools the Air, which 
blows from the Atlantic Occan quite through the Country, ſo ſtrong, 
that Veſſels are thereby enabled to tail againſt the Stream, and perform 
a Voyage almott as ſoon up the River Amazon, as down it, which is a 
Voyage of eight or ten Months. Here are terrible Storms of Thun- 
der and Lightning during the Time oi the Rains. Their fair Seaton 
is when the Sun is at the greateſt Diſtance from them, and the wet 


Weather when the Sun is Vertical, or near it, as it is about the Ver- 


nal and Autumnal Eauinoz, 


No | Produce.) 
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Produce} The Trees of this Country are all Ever-greens, and 
they.have Fruits, Flowers, and Herbage ajl the Year round. T heir 
Fruits and Cocoa-nuts, Anana's, or Pine Apples, Guava's, Bonana's 
and ſuch other Fruits as grow within the "Tropics. Their Foreft 
"Trees are Cedar, Bratil-wood, Oak, Ebony, Log-wood, Iron-wood, 
and many Sorts of Pying- Woods; and they have the Cancla, or Cinna- 
mon as ſome call it, becauſe it has a Bark which lomething reſembles 
Spice They have /ndian Corn, and the Cafſavi Root, of which they 
wake Bread. Ihe Country ailo e Cotton, Sugar, Lams, Po— 
tatoes, and Sarſaparilla. 


Muanufa Aur.) They {pin and weave themſelves Cotton Garments. 
The Materials of their Houſes are Wood, Thatch and Clay. 


Þuildings.] They build no higher than the Ground Floor, and 
uſually upon an Eminence out of the Way of the Flood, but not tas 
from ſome River. 


Government, ] The Banks of every Rir cr almoſt are 5200054 by a 
different People, governed by their teſpectide Caciques, or Sovercigns, 


who ate dittinguiſhed from their Subjects by Coronets of beautiful Fea- 
thers. 


Arms and I”, ny Their Arms are Bows, Nee and . 
and they engage their Enemy irequently on the Water as well as the 


Land, though they have no better \ oflels than Canoes, which are only 


great I rces made hollow. 


Perſons and Habits.” The Natives arc of the uſual Stature, have 
tawny Complexions, good Features, long. black Hair, and black Eyes. 


Sometimes they wear Mantles made of the Skins of Beaſts, but gene- 
Tally go naked. 


"They are an humane hoſpitable People, have a Genius for Painting 
and make good Mechanics. 


H omen. | They allow of Polygamy, or a Plurality of Wives an 


Concubines. And the Women here, as in other American Nations, do 
the moſt nne Works. 


Religion.) "they worſhip the Images of their ancient Heroes, © 
ſub dingte 7 4 and carry their Gods. with them in their EN 


peditions; but we hear ol n Yeuples o or Orders ot Prieſts among, 
tuen. 


Revolutions and nenoruble Ebel. 


| 1 ie very uncertain who were the DET inhabitants of thi- 


Col. ntry ; the tirit Notice the Europeans had of it were from the 


Soami 11 and Fo. tigucje When Weg ſent to make Diſcoveries up and down 


the Pic of amacen, Which eas not till alter the Conqueſt of Peru was. 


Compeate, 

(gust Pizarro, Brother of the Marquis who conquered Peru, 
accidental dilcorered this River in the Year 1540, and being in- 
formed the wi patled Ee CUunty well repleniſhed with Gold, 


he 
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he determined to ſearch out the Courſe of it ; for which Purpoſe he 
aſſembled 340 V.'cran Sparih Soldiers. Horſe and Foot, and four 
thouſand Indians, to carry his Ahmunition, Provifion and Beggage, 
with whom he ft bout trom 24/2, which lies wear the Faquinoctial, 
but was much 1incommucd ? wy continua! Rains, and a flooded Coun- 
try, until he came tothe Mountains of the Juliet, which were covered 
with Snov, and 10 e gold, that he lot many. of his Lidiars by 
the Severity. of the Weather: Several narf, allo periſhed hy the 
Hardſhips the; wer ee and for Want of l'roviſions in th. Deſart 
Countries they paſſed through; and the Dogs, Lakes, and „ora es, 
with which the Country abounded, much retarded their March by 
Land. They built 4 Brig intine, which enabled them to crols- the 
River, and avoid the Im ip-diments they 25 with on that Side where 
they were. After which Orellana was made Captain of the Brigantine, 
and Fifty Men being put on Board of it, Pizarrs ordered them to fail 
down the River in Search of Proviſions, and return to him again as 


ſoon as poſiible ; but Oreliuua, attend of purſuing his Orders, conti- 


nued his Voy:ge down the River, and left /77arro and the P eople with - 


him to diſengage themſelves from the Dithculties they were in as well 
as they could. Pizarro having long waited for Ore//ana in vain, re- 
turned with the few People he had left to Quilo in Peru; for in this 
Expedition all the 4000 /udians periſhed, and but 80 Speeriareas remain- 
ed alive of 340 he carried out. 

In the mean Time 0re//ana continued his Voyage to the Mouth of 
the River, where having built a more commodious Brigantine, he en- 
tered the Arlantic Ocean, and ſailed to the Ifland of Trinity on the 
Coaſt of Caribbiana ; from whence he went to Spain, and giving that 
Court an Account of the great Diicoveries he had made, he obtained a 


Commitiion for the Conqueit of that Country, to which he had given 


the Name of Amazonia ; and being joined by hve hundred Volunteers, 
moſt ot them voung. Gentlemen, he arrived in the Mout!. ot the 
River Amazon in the ear 1554, but met wit ay ſo many Ditacultiies be- 
fore he had failed a hun tread Leagnes up the River, that he of handoned 
the Enterprize, and died in his Return to . Several other Adven- 
trers ſailed irom Peru down this 
Portugueſe, by the Heip oi the catt: 


N VET 3 2 and 1 vitr F- 0 © 
ry Wind, foiled up me Kier irom 


Pariu in Braſil to leu, and down again in the Leals 1337 and 1638 


3 * . 7 9 ! 
wit no Gold being found in tht» Country as ther exp-ucced, neither the 
A pan: 1 A Or furlus 19e, or any other Eur. 9 N. ation, have thought it 


worth while to leave any Colowses here; but the Ladiuus of Amgen 
ll remain a free People, not lubject to any toreign Dominion. 
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alantion.] 1s {mate in the Atuntic or American Ocean, 

E- b twicen 74 and 87 Degrees W. Loh, and between 
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Face of the Caustry.] A Che in of Hills run through the Middle of 
the Iſland, but the Land near the Coaſt is generally a level Cham- 
paizn Country, well watered with Rivulets, and flooded in the rainy 


Seaſon, when the Sun is Vertical; but there are ſcarce any navigable 


Rivers, as they run fo ſhort a Courle from the Hills into the Sea. 
There are ſeveral good Harbours in the Iſland, the chief whereof are 
thoſe of St. Jags, towards the Laſt End of the Iſland ; Cumberland 


Harbour further Eaſt; and the Hawanua, at the N. W. Part of the 


INand. The chief Towns are, 
I. St. Faro, W. Lon. 77. Lat. 20. ſtrongly ſituated and well ſorti- 


| fied, the Capital of the Iſland ; but neither very populous nor rich 


at preſent. | 


2. The Hawanna, W. Lon. 8 3. Lat. 23. a ſecure, capacious Har- 


bour of difficult Acceſs, where the Galleons from Carthagena and 
Vera Cruz rendezvous on their Return to Spain Here the Governor, 
the Biſhop of St. Ju, and molt of the People of Diſtinction in the 
Iſland refide. | | | DR | 

z. Baracsa, ſituate on the N. E. Coaſt of the Iſland, has a good 
Harbour for ſmall Veſſels. : | Os 

4. Porto del Principe, ſituate alſo on the N. Coaſt, zoo Miles Eaſt of 
the Jus anna. | | | 

5. Santa Crus, ſituate on the N. Coaſt, 3o Miles Eaſt of the Has 


Produce.) This Iſland produces the ſame Animals as the Continent 
under the ſame Parallel: Ihe Hills are pretty well planted with Tim— 
ber. | = | | N 

The Soil produces Maize, Caſſuvi-root, Tobacco, Sugar, Hides, 
Cotton, Indigo, Ginger, Aloes, and Long-pepper; but European 


| 8 : 
Wheat, Ilemp, or Flax, do not thrive here any more than Vines. 
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Situation.) Iſpaniola is ſituate in the Atlantic or American Ocean, 
1 between 67 and 7.4 Degrees W. Lon. and between 
18 and 20 Degrees N. Lat. upwards of 400 Miles Jong, and 120 


broad ; 50 Niles Eaſt of Cuba, and 7 E of Famaica, and 300 Miles 


N. of Terra-firma .; ſometimes called St. Domingo from its Capital. 

In the Middle of the Country are Mountains well planted with Fo- 
teſt trees; and other mountainous, barren Rocks, in which were for- 
merly dilver Mines, and Gold Sands in the Rivulets. 


Produce.) The reſt of the Country conſ:fts .of ine fruitful Hains, 
which produce Sugar, Cotton, Indigo, Tobacco, Maize, and Caflavi- 


root; and the lu ear Cattle are ſo multiplied, that they run wild in 


the Woods, and are hunted tor their Hidesand Tallow. 
I his Iſland is now divided between the Spaniards and the French; 


the Spaniards poilciiing moſt of the Southern Shores, and the {rench the 
North and Meſt. | 


Towns} 
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Teorwis.} The chief Towns are, 1. St. Domingo, Capital of the 
Spaniſh Settlements, ſituate on a ſpacious Harbour on the South Side 
of the Iſland, W. Lon. 70 Degrees, N. Lon. 18. the molt ancient 
Royal Audicnce in A, America, and Scat of the Governor; the Inha- 
bitants a Mixture of Hurecunt, Crouls, Mulatto's, and Neoroes ; not a 
Hxth Part Sparte;ds, tounded by Darilolomoy Columbus, Brother to the 
Admiral, in 1504. 1 | 


2. Conception de la Vega, 25 Leagues North of Sr. Domino», found- 


ed by Columbus, irom whence he had the Tide of Duke De /a. 


Pepe. 5 8 
Ihe chief Towns belon ging to the French in Thiſpaninla, ate, 
1. Petit Grawa's, W. Lon. 7; Degrees, N. Lat. 16. a Port Town, 
lütuate on a Bay at the Weſt End of the Iſland. . be 
2. Logune, another Port Town, ſituate on the ſame av. ER 
3. Port Lewis, a good Harbour on the South Weſt Part of the 
IIland. . . 5 | 
Cape Francis, the moſt eaſterly Settlement of the French on the 
North Shore. | 
Porto Rico, is Hruate betwixt 64 and 67 Degtecs W. Lon. and in 18 
N. Lat. about 120 Miles long, and 60 broad. I his Iſland conſiſts of 
littie fruitful! Hills and \ allies, and produces the tame Fruits as the 
tormer Iſlands, and equally unheathful in the rainy Seaſon. 
_ "The Town of Porto Nita, or St. Jobn, is ſituate in 65 Degree: 
W. Lon 189 N. Lat. in a little Iſland on the North Side of the main 
Hand, forming a capacious Harbour, and joined to the chief Iſland by 
a Cauley, and defended by Forts and Batteries, which render the 
Town inacceſſible. | | 
The Virgin 1ands, fituate at the Eaſt End of Porto Rico, arc ex- 


ceeding ſmall. | | 

The Iſland of Trizidad is fituate in the Atlantic Ocean, between 
60 and 62 Degrees W. Lon. and between 10 and 11 N. Lat. go 
Miles long, and C0 broad ; ſeparated from the Continent of Anla- 
duſea in Vert. fin, by the nariow Strait of Here def Drann, 80 
Miles N. W. of the River Orouogue; an unheathful, but truittal Soil, 
producing Sugar, lobacco, Indigo, Cotton, Ginger, and % lidu 
Cora. | | | = | 
Margaretta is ſituate in 65 Degrees W. Lon. and 11-30 N. I at. 
60 Miles N. of the Continent of Terra-firma, and 200 W. oi Triniy, 
being 50 Miles long, and 24 broad: there is very littie \Wood or Wa- 
ter <1 this iſland. | 


"The principal Iſlands beionging to Spain in the Pacine Ocean, are. 


Chilze, on the Coaſt of Gili, and thoſe in the Bay of Panama, calle 1 
the King's, or Pearl Iſlands; Juan Fernandes, ſituate in the Pacific 
Ocean, zoo Miles Welt of Chili in America, W. Lon. 83. S. Lat. 33 
Degrees. 3 £ 
_ Gallipage's Iſlands fituate in the Pacific Ocean, under the Equator, 
400 Miles W. of Peru, between 85 and go Degrecs W. Lon. 

Gallen Wand, Ille of Pines, Sumbailas Iſlands, and Baſtimentos near 
Porto Bells in Terra: tirma | | 
| 00 3 Dominion 
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Dominions of PORTUGAL i South America, 


V 


Situation and Extent. 


Between & and W. Lon. 2500 Miles in Length, «* 

1 5 4 60 1 . He | 
Being 4 

_ „the | _ 

Between Equator þ S Lat. | | 500 Miles in Breadth, 


| and © | : 5 
Boundaries. B OUND UD by the Mouth of the River Aeon, 


and the Atlantic Ocean, on the North; by the fame * 


Ocean on the Faſt ; Ly the Mouth of the River Puta, South; and by 
a Chain of Mountains, which divide it from Spaniſh America and the 
Country of Amazons, on the Weſt. 


Diviſions. Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. 
Cnr. Para ——— ?} [ Para, or Velim 
| I 2: Piarienan —— /. Leavis 
North Diviſion con- | . | | by 
tains the Captain- 4 * 1 elagues Oy 74 of. Luc : 
ſhips ofß j 3 Rin-graude — ] Tignares 
| | | 6. Payraba — — E Payraba 5 
17 Tamara — — | | Tamara | 
Ls. Pernambiucy — 24 46 
9. Seregiſſe „„ Seregippe : 
Middle Divifion con 10. Babia, or the | St. Sabvadir, V. 
tains the Captain- Bav oi All Saints | Lon. 40. 8. Lat. 12 
thips of | ? 11. [lhens | Faya | | 
| | [4s Porto Seguro — Porto Segura 
13. Spirit Sando — Sptrito Sano. 


Southern Diviſion / 14. Kis Jareiro—— ] St. Sebaſtian, W. 
contains the Gab 


. tainſhips of = — 


Lon: 44. S. Lat. 23. 
1 5. St. Vincent, —— (] St. Vinceut 
88 16. Del Rey— — — Ste. Salvadhr. 
N here are ſome ſmall Iſlands on the Coaſts of Braſil, where Ships 
touch ſometimes for Proviſion: in their Voyage to the Sozth-Seas ; par- 
ticularly, 1. Fernando, in 3 Degrees S. Lat. 2. St. Barbara, in 13 Degrec- 
S. Lat. and, 3. Se. Carharine's, in 28 Degrees S. Lat. 


Rivers, ] The principal Rivers are, 1. Siara, which gives Name to 

a Province. It runs from the S. W. to the N. E. and falls into the 
galantic Ocean in 4 Deg. odd Min. S. Lat. near the Town of Siara. 2. 
Rio grande, Which gives Name to a Province; runs from W. to E. and 
falls into the ſame Ocean in 5 Degrees odd Minutes 8. 1 Paraiba 
River, Which runs from W. to E, end divides the Province of Pyraba 
| ha! 
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in two PET Parts, falling into the Sea in 6 Degrees odd Minutes 
Lat. 4. Tamara River, which runs oy to the laſt, ani ſalls into 
che Sea at the own of Tamara. 3. Ris Real, which falis in the Sea 


a little North of the Bay of A Saints. 6. Rio St. Autonio, U ich di- 


vides the Province of Ibent trom y-o21r9, and falls into the 8c In +7) 
Degrees 8. Lat. 7. Iiluos River, which runs parallel to the Jalt River 
and falls into the Sea near the Town oi Ilbeus, in 15 Derees 8. Lac. 
8. Rio Bolle, which falls into the Sca in 20 De eprecs. 8. Lat. "There 
are alſo three Rivers which run ncar and parallel to it, is The 
River of Crecodiles, the Aiegua, and St. Michael. 9. Pariba River runs 
through the Province of Spirito Handle, and falls into the Ocean in 22 
Degrees od Minutes S Lat 108. Kin Fantiro runs through the {'ro- 
vince io which it gives its Name, and falls into the Ocean in 23 De- 
grees of 5. Lat. 11, he Mouth of the Kiver of Pla, w hich makes 
the Southern Lountdary of this Province. 


Seas, Bays an! Llarbour:, Capes, or Promentariec} The Atlintic 
Ocean waſhes the Coaſt of Bra/i/ on the North- Last and South for 
three thoutand Nlile and upwards, wherein are teveral nne Habs and 


Harbours, 1. The Harbour of er nambuco, or the Recief, in 5 Degrees 


30 Minutes 8 Lat. 2. Ihe Harbour or Bay of A ouints. in 13 Be— 
grees odd \\linutes S. Lat. 3. Ihe Harbour of Porto Segure, in 16 5 
Degrees of 5. Ln” 4. The bort and Harbour of P14 PFonciro, in 23 
Degrees S Lat. F. The Port of 57. Vincent, in 25 Degiees S, Lat: 6. 
The Harbour of Gabriel; and, 7. Ihe pet ot St. :alvadcr, on the 
North Shore of the River. Ls Flata, near the Entrance ol 1t. 

Ihe principal Capes are, 1. Cape R:que, 4 Degrees odd Minutes 8. 
Lat. 2. Cape Yr. Auguſtin, in 8 Degrees 8. Lat 3 Cape Fro, in 23 
Degrees S. Lat. and, 4. Cape Sr. Mary, in 34 Degrees 8. Lat. the moit 
Southerly Promontory of Braſil. | 2 


N 'The Way of Traveiling in this Country is in Ham- 
mocks tattencd to Poics, and carried by Slaves upon their Shoulders. 


Name.} The Portugueſe, who firſt dilcovered Rrafl!, gare it the 
Name of the Holy Cros, but it aicrv ards obtained the Name of Breil 
(by which it is now univerſally known) from the Brajil Wood which 
grows here. 


Face of the Comtry: As to the Face of the Country, the Land is ra- 
ther low thin high near the Coaſt, but exceeding plealant, being che- 
quered (acc ording to Dampier's Expreſlion) with Woods and Sav annahs, 
or Meadow Grounds, and the [rees tor the moſt Part Ever greens ; 
but on the Weſt Side of it, far wichin Land, are high Mountains, 
which ſeparate it from the 0 Province of La Platu, and in these 
are innumerable Springs and Lakes, from whence illue Abundance ot 
Rivers that tall into the great Rivers Amazm and La Plata, or run crots 
the Country from Weit io Eait, and tail into the Atlas Ocean; 

04 | Which 
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which laſt are very numerous, and of great Uſe to the Portugueſe | in 
— their Su gar Mills. 


Seaſons]. As to the North of Braſil, which lies almoſt under the 
Equator, this, like other Countries in the like Situation, is ſubject to 
great Rains and variable Winds; particularly in the Months of March 
and September, when they have fuch Deluges of Rain, with Storms and 
Tornadoes, that the Country is overflowed, and the Air unhealthful. 

As to the more Southern Provinces of Braſil, there is no Country be- 
tween the Tropics, where the Heats are more tolerable, cr the Air 
more healthful than this, being conſtantly refreſhed with Breezes trom 
the Sea, and abounding 1 in Lakes and Rivers, which annually overflow 


their Banks; and in the Inland Part of the Country the Winds from 


the Mountaias are ſtil cooler than thoſe that blow from the Occan. 


Animals and Produce.) The Beaſts that were ſound in this Country 
were the ſame with thole already deſcribed i in Mexico and Peru. 
Their Fowls are the ſame alſo as in Peru. 


The Sugar of this Country is much better than that we bring Home 


from our Plantations; for all the Sugar that is made here 1s clayed, 
which makes it whiter and fincr than our Mu/covads, as we call our un- 
refined dugar. | 


Trade.) The Ships that uſe the Guinea Trade, Carry out from thence 
Rum, Sugar, the Cotton- Cloths of H. Jago, Beads, c. and bring in 
Return, Gold, Ivory, and Slaves mal ing very good Returns. 


The {mall Craft that belong to Rio Fancira, are chiefly employed in 


carrying European Goods to bes the Center of the Braſilian Trade, 

to other Places on this Coaſt, bringing back hither Sugar, Lobacco, 72. 
They are failed chiefly with Nezroe dla ves, and about Chriflmas theie 

are moſtly employed in Whale-kilſing, for about that Time of the 
Year a Species of Whales are very numerous on this Coaft : They 
come alto into the Harbours and Inland Lakes, where the Seamen go 
out ard kill them; the Fat or Biubber is boiled to Oil: (we Lean 1s 
eaten by the Slaves and poor People. 


The Bay and River of Rig Janciro are now fern to bs the Portu- 


_ pueſe, as much as any Part of Brafi!, on Account of the Gold and Dia- 
monds that have been diſcovered in the Mountains to the Weſtward of 


this and the neighbouring Province of S7. Vincent; theſe have occaſioned 


the building and peopling the Banks of the River Janeiro, more than 
any part oft Þraftl. 


Government. ] The Natives do not live without Government; they 
have Kings in their reſpective Territories, who adminiſter Juſtice ac- 
cording to the Cuſtom of their ſeveral Countries, though they have no 
written Laws; and where one Man has injured another, he is obliged 
to make him Satisfaction in Kind, if it be poſſible; and no People are 


more hoſpitable to Strangers than the Braſilians are; ſo far are they 
from 
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from murdering and devouring Foreigners, even by the Relation ol 
thoſe very Portugue): that have repretented them as Canibals. 


Natives.) The Portugueſe and Du Writers vive the Name of 


Tapnyers to the Natives who inhabit the North Part of Pr, and the 
Name of Tupenamboys to thoſe who dw ci 1 in the South Oi it. 


Perfons and Habits.) The 33 are Nen of good Stature, (bu 
not the Head and Shoulders taller than / Yen, as lome have relates: b 
and as they inhabit a hot Climate almoſt under the Lejuator, are Ota 
dark Copper Colour, their Hair black, and hanging 8 heit Shou. 
ders; but they ſuffer no Hair on their Bodies or Faces, und go alma! 
naked; the Women concealing their Pudeuda with Le aves, like thei 


8 
Mother Ee: Ihe Men have a Cap, or Coronet of Feathers; but! 


- 20 


don't perceive the Women have any Covering on their Heads but then 


Hair. 


Orraments.] Their Ornaments are glittering pron. 5 hung upon theu 
Lips OT Noſtrils, and Bracelets of Feathers about their Arms. 

'S he Tiynamboys, who inhabit the South of Hraſil, are of a mode- 
rate Stature, and not of to dark a Complexion 45 their Northern Neigh- 
bours, who lie nearer the Line; but neither the one nor the other ate 
ſo black as the Africans are, who lie under the lame Parallel; it havin 
been obſerved already, that there were no Negroes 10 e till they 
were tranſported thither by the Sf auidi. % an] Portugueſe The Tupinan.- 
bers, however, rclemble the Mricaus in their flat Noles, which are not 
natural, but made ſo in their Infancy. | 

The 9 Inhabitants of Bra/i/ are, 1. Pertugueſe; 2. Crioli; 3. 
Meſtees; 4. Negroes ; and, 5. Brafiliars. The Portugucje, Who art the 


Governors, are the feweſt in Number: The Crign, or thote born of 


Portugueſe Parents in Brajil, are more numerous; and the Me! be Or 
mingled Breed, ſtill more numerous than either, 

As to the native Hraſiliaus, they are partly Freemen and partly + Slaves; 
but the Negroe Slaves are much more valued than the Bu, being 
of more robuſt Conſtitutions, and fitter tor L1bout nor are- the 574 
4 ſilians now very numerous; tor the Por lu gu, on their Invation of this 


Country, like the Spaniard, deſtroyed the untortunate Natives by ailthe 


cruel Ways they could invent, inſomuch that of an hundred thouland 
Men they found in the ſmall Province of Serivi/pe (if we may credit 


the Dutch Writers) they reduced them in à few Years, to tour or tre 
aundred Men. 


Religion.) As to Religion, the Portugueſe will not allow the 7: 2 
any ; and yet they tell us they have Prieſts, and believe a ſuture State 
of Rewards and Puniſhments ; that the Brave go to F/y/ium or Paradile, 
and mean and cowardly Souls to a Place of Torment. 

The ſame Authors admit that their Pricfis direct them to b 110g thett 
| ©fferings to them, aud ailure- ther on their doing this, that hole in- 


viola 
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viſible Beings who give them Food, and all the good Things they en- 
joy, will proſper their Affairs; and if they neglect this, they muſt ex. 


pect ſome dreadſul Calamity will overtahe 8 ;. and that accord ingly 
the People bring them ſuch Fruits as they appret en: l be moll 
acceptable. 

A; to their having no Temples, F they look upon the Heaven 
above their Heads to be the only proper Temple to adore the great 


Crealor in, or at leaſt moſt proper io adore the Sun, Noon, and Star. 


if they worſhip them as Gods, as ſome relate, 


HE 9 3 this Country i in the Year 1800, but 

did not plant it till the Year 1549. when they fixed themſelre: 

at . Bay of Al! Saints, and built the City of St. Salvador; the French 

alſo made ſome Attempts to plant Colonies on this Coatt, bur were 

driven from thence by the Portugueſe, who remained in Brafil almoſt 

without a Rival, till the Year 1623; but being then under the Domi— 

nion of the King of Spain, with whom the United Provinces were at 

War, the Dutch Il eft-India Company invaded Braſil, and ſubdued the 
Northern Provinces. 

They alſo tent a Squadron to the Coaſt of Africa, and took from 


them the important Fort of Del Mina, the ſtrongeſt Fortreſs os the 


Guinea Coaſt, which the Hollanders are in Poſſeſſion of at this Day. 

But the Dutch were entirely driven out of Braji/ in the Year 10543 
however, the Weſt India Company ſtill continuing their Prerentions 10 
Braſil, and committing Depredations on the Portugreſe at Sea, the Jat- 
ter agreed, in 1661, to pay the Dutch eight Tuns of Gold to relinquith 
their Intereſt in chat Country; which was accepted, and the Portug ß 
have remained in peaccable Foſſeſſion of all Braſil from that Day to 
this. | 
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T lo Britiſh Dominions in America may be divided 1! 
1. 79% on th: Continent. 2. The ſang. 


The Britiſh Domiuious on the Continent, 


| Situation and Extent. 
| 60 1 F | | 
Rete and W. Lon. | 20 Miles in Length 
109 PHE e 
> Being 1 
5 | | 
Fieryoot) And N. Lat. E Co Mile in Brea d:): 
0 3 0 


Du 


| 
4 


v 


Boundaries.) OUNDED by tlie Horex Ocean, on the North; 


by the Arlantic Ocean, Laſt 3 by Finrida, South 3 
and by unknown Lands, on the Welt. 
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Diviſions. Provinces. | Chief Towns. 
JE 1. ew Britain, or ( Rijteri's Lort 
The North Divi-)“ FEMhimuux— | 


fron conſiſts of \ 2. Britiſh Canada — Fort Neu, C burchill 


Nod Scotia — Znnat lis, Halifax. 
Ben | 
| 1 OV 


New Envland _— 


New York 


The Jerſeys : 
I 
| 


-y 


The Middle Divi- 87 
ſion of ———— | Bur lingtcs: 


Philade 17. him 
Z 5 


7. Penſylvania - 
-8. Maryland — — 


ag N Pap 37 30 


The South Divi— | I illumſhan go 


65 
| 

4 wy 

* e | Charts | Og 
| C? 
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SAUVanmn 
Frederica. 


| 5 | Carc.ina; | 
{ 12. Ceor gia, „„ 


New. Britain or Eſkimany, and Brit Canada, cm- 
| 1 lung Flodton'zg Bay. 


© 5 BE. 
Sit ati ana [x len. 


C.- 60 7 ? 4 
Perveen 3 and (W. Lon. 100 Miles in Leugtli 
100 90 f 5 
„Being 
1 | Co 
Petween 4 and PE Lat. | | 1209 Miles in Breadth. 
. 79 ) 1 


Boundaries. | OUNDED by unknown Lands about the Pole, 


on the North; by the Alluutic Ocean and 54 


Bay, Caſt; by the Bay and River of St. Lowrance and French . 


on the South; and by unknown Lands, on the Welt. 


It we ſhould extend it as far as our Meriners have diſcovered to the 


North, we might make a Line drawn thiongh 814 Degrees the North- 
ern Boundary, tor Capt. Hudſon failed as high 1: $14, in 1 the Year 1607, 
and Capt. Baf/in as lar in the Year 1023 and 1624. | 


Mountains.) There are very high Mountains in the North, whit 
being perpetually covered with Suow, and the Wind blowing tom 
thence three Fourths of the Year, is one Occaſion of that excet:is e 

Cold 


1 
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Cold Oe is found on this Continent, beyond any Thing that has 
been known on the Eaflern Continent t, under the ſame Parallels of La- 
titude. 5 


_ Rivers.) The chief Rivers are, Block pr Rupert Wee Albany 
or Chickervam River, Iii River, Severn River, Nelſon River, Berra) 
River, Mercour River, and Au, River. 


The chief Seas, Bays, Straits, and Capes] The only Seas that bor- 
der on theſe Countries are, the Atlantic Ocean, and chat extenſive Sea 
called /fud/on's Bay, in which are many other l.jiter Bays, as James 
Bay, Buttons Bay, Bafhin's Bay, Sir Thomas Roe's Welcome, and the 
Ports or Bays of Rupert, Aibany, Port Neljon, Brigg's Bay, Port Churchill, 
and Cumberland Bay. Port Nelion is ſituate in Q1 Degrees of W. Jon. 
and 57 Degrees of N. Lat. Churchill i is ſituate in 95 Degrees W. Lon. 
and 60 Degrees N. Lat. 

The chief Bays in New Britain, are, ie Llldwith-hote, and 
Phillippeaux. 55 

'The Straits are thoſe of Fludon, Davis, and Belli. 

The chief Capes or Promontories are, Cape Charles on the Strait 
of Belliſle, Cape Defire at the Entrance of Hudjor's Strait, Cape Henry, 
Cape James, and Cape Horjenham near the Entrance of Hujon's Bun, 
Cape Henrietta Maria on the S. W. Part of the Bay, Cape Comfort and 
Cape Aſſumption on the Not th Part of the Bay. 


Laker, c.] There are innumerable Lakes, Bogs, and Moraſſcs, ali 
over this County, which, being covered with Ice and Snow great Part 
of the Year, make the Air exceſſi ve cold, eſpecially when the Wind 


fits N. W. It ſeems to be as cold in 52 Degrees of N. Lat. on the 


Weſtern Continent, as it is on the Eaftern Continent in 62. 


Settlements.] The principal Settlements belonging to the Exclifh 
Hudjon's Bay Company at preſent are, Churchill, Nc1jon, Netw 8 
and Albany, on the Weſt Side of Hudſon's Bay. They had formerly 
Fort Charles, Fort Rupert, and ſeveral more at the Bottom of the Bay, 
which they ſeem to have abandoned to the French, though this Coun- 
try is, in Reality, Part of the Engli/5 Territories, and would yield 
them as large a 3 of Furrs and Skins as the more Northern 
Countries. 


Soil and Produce.) The Lands near the South End or Bottom of the 
Bay produce large Timber, and Plenty of Herbage, and 'tis preſumed 
would produce Corn, if it was culuvated ; but towards the North these 
arc very ſew Vegetables. 

The Country about Fort Nelſen is a low marſhy Soil, producing 
Juniper, Birch, Poplar, and ſmall Wood of the Spruce or Fir Kind, 
and the Surface produces chiefly Moſs ; neither Corn or Paſture is to 
be expected in the North, where the Earth, even in Summer, te— 


mains frozen fix Fect decp, and the Mountains are perpetually co- 


vered with Snow. "Ihe Soil of New Dritain, or the Eaſtern Shore 
of Lux, is much the ſame as that on the Weſtern Side ofa 
ay, 


a white Fiſh like a Herring; and, in the Beginning 
Manner of Wild Fowl return again. 
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Bay. under the ſame Parallels. The North Part of Ehimaus | is uſually 


called Terra de Labrador. 


Auimals ind Food]. Their Animals are the Mooſe Deer or Elk, 
Stags, Rein Deer, Bears, Tygers, Buffaloes, Wolves, Foxes, Beavers, 
Otters, Lynx's, Martins, Squirrels, Ermins, Wild Cats, and Hares. 


Ot the teather'd Kind they have Gectz, Buſtarde, Duck, , Partridges, 
| and all Manner of Wild Fowl. 


Of Fiſh, there are Whales, Mories, Scals, Cod of th, and a white Fiſh 
preterable to Herrings ; and in their Rivers and ireſn Waters, Pike, 
Perch, Carp, and Trout. Their Foxes, Hares, and Partridges, turn 
white in the Winter; their Partridges are as large as Hens. There 
have been taken at Port Neſjon, in one Seaſon, g0,020 Partridges, and 
25.000 Hares. 


The Food of the Jadians is ; chiefly what they take in Hunting or 
Fiſhing. 

The Englih Kill Beef, Pork, Mutton, and Veniſon, at the Beginning 
of the Winter. Thele arc picſerved by the Froil fix or ſeven Months 
free from Putrefaction: Allo Cecſe, Partridges, and other Fowls, killed 
at the ſame "Time, are hung up with the Feathers on, and their Guts 


in, and hold good all the Winter. In Lakes and ſtanding Waters, 


which are not Teak Feet deep, the Water is frozen to the on _ 
the Fiſh killed ; but in WW Shes of gr 


greater Depth „and Rivers near the 
Sea, the Fiſh are caught all the Winter, by en Holes in the Ice, 
to which they come tor Air. 

As ſoon as they are talen out of dis Water, they ate immediately 
frozen and ſtiff; but may be thaw'd again by being! immerſed in cold 
Wer. 

And thus it is that Pcople tnaw and ſrefhen their Salt Provifions here - 
They let down the Meat tkr rough a Hlole in the Ice into the Water, and 
in a little 1'ime it becomes ſott and pliable, as if it never was frozen, 
and eats very well; whereas, it you roatt or boil it while it is frozen. 
it will be ſpoiled, and eat as if it was rotten, 

There is no Want of Food in Iiudbens Day, at any Time of the 
Year. In April come the Gee, Buſtards, anc 4 Duc ks, of which they 
kill as many as they pleale. A bout the ſame Time t they take great 
Numbers of Rein Deer, and thoie do not return to the North till Jule 
or Auguſt. In the Summer allo they take Pike, Trout, and Carp, And 


g of Win: er, all 


Traffc.] There came down uſually to Port Ac, every Seaſon 
to trade with the Engliſb, a thouſand Mon, an ivine Inn Women 
in about 600 Canoes. - They come from tar diffant 


'JUEntrics ; and 
are much delayed in their Voyages, by being obliged to go on Shore 


every Day to hunt for Proviſions; for their Canoes are ſo ſmall, 
holding only two Mecn and a Pack of a hundred Beaver Skins, that 
they cannot carry much Proviſion I them; and they are fo dit- 
couraged by the high Price the Company ſets upon the 


8 Europeans 
Goods, that if it were not tor the Necctity they ale under Of having 


Gin, 


1 
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Guns, Powder, and Shot, Hatchete, and other Iron Tools, for Hunt- 
ing. with Tobacco, Brandy, and Paint, they would not go down 
to the Factory at all : I hey leave great Numbers of Furrs and Skins 
beliind them. A good Indian-Hunter can kill fix hundred Beavers in ; 
Sealon, though he brings down but one hundred, The Beavers chief 
Food is the Bark of Poplar, Sallows, and Alders, and moſt other 
Trees that Lave not a reſinous Juice. "They cut down Trees, and 
build Houſes in Ponds and Lakes, for their Security, and for the 


Conveniency of catching Fiſh: "They eat alſo a large Root which grows. 


in ens. Ihe Beavers breed once a Year, and have from ten to 
Glecn at a Litter, Ihe Indians lometimes empty their Pond, and take 
a whole Lodge of them, only Icaving a Pair or two to breed, whereby 
the Pond is tocked gain in two or three Years. | 

V hen the Indians came to the Factory in June 1742, they could get 
but a Pound of Gunpov der for four Beaver Skins, a Pound of Shot 
tor one Beaver, an [ll oft coarſe Cloth for Fifteen, a Blanket for 
Twelve, two Fiſh-hooks or three Flints for one, a Gun for 25 Skins, 
a Viitol for Ten, a Hat with white Lace for Seven, an Ax for Four, 
a Hedging Bill for One, a Gallon of Brandy for Four, a check'd 
Shirt for Seven : Alf which were fold at that monſtrous Profit of 2500 
fer Cent. Notwithftanding which Ditcouragement, the Indians brought 
down to Port Aeon that Seaſon 50,000 Beavers Skins, and 9000 Mar- 


tins, theſe Beaver Skins being worth 5 or 05s. a Pound; whereas thoſe 


the Engliſb purchaſe at Nexe ; are not worth above 3s. and 6 d. a 
Pound. | | | | 

Beſides theſe Skins, the Indians, the ſame Year 1742, brought to 
the Factory at ( Hur chi.l 26,c00 Beaver Skins. | | 

As to the Trade on the Faſtern and Southern Shores, the Company 
have in a Manner abandoned it, and ſuſſer the /rench to run away 
with it, though this Country was confirmed to Great Britain by the 
I'cace of U:recht, Aunẽo 1714. If the Trade was laid open, and tlie 
Southern and Eaſtern Countries ſettled, we might tegain that Trade, 
and vaſtly increaſe it, by furniſhing the Natives with Woollen Goods, 
Iron Tools, Guns, Sc. at reaſonable Rates. Ihe Number of Hun. 
ters would increaſe, and we ſhouid bring home ſour Limes as many 
Furs, and other valuable Shins, as we do now. By increaſing our 


Cortenients to the Southward, in the Bottom of the Bay, we ſhould 


r..ke the Natives our Friends ; being able to afford our Goods cheape: 
than the French can, we might force the Trench out of the I'rade upon 


the Ean Main, aud the Countries North of the Huron Lake, and the 


Other Lakes of Canada ; and then we ſhould be under no Apprehen— 
Gone of them, it a War ſhould break out again; whereas at prefen!, 
in Cale Q Rupture ſubuld happen, che Company would probab!, 
Ioſe ail their lactories ut the Bottom of the Bay; and Torn Fort. 
„ert they ſeldom Eave more than 25, Men, muſt ſoon fall into their 
Inne: Ard as they have no other Place of Strength, but the Prince 


4 11 


of 15 ales Fort at Churchill, in which they keep but 28 Men, though 


lere wiv 30 Gune mounted, this would probably ſollo the Fate 0: 


1 7 ” 
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This Company, which does not conſiſt of above nine or ten Mer- 
chants, exclude all the reſt of the Briziſh Subjects trom this Trade, by 
virtue of an illegal Patent, extremely to the Prejudice of their native 
Country ; for if the reſt of the King's Subjects had been ſuffered to 


ſend Colonies thither, and traffic with the /ndians, they would have 


underſold the French, and conlequently beat them out of that Trade. 


and out of thoſe Countries which were yielded to Britain by the Peace 
of Utrecht. | | 


Perſons and Habits.] The Hale are of the uſual Stature of other 
Men, and of a tawny Complexion. In the North of E-kimanx there is 
a Race much whiter, Enemies to the Southern Indians, and are ſuppoſ- 
ed to come from Green/anzt. In the Summer the Indians wear ſcarce an 

Cloaths, but anoint themſelves with Bears Greaſe, or the Oil of Seals, 


which, 'ti ſaid, prevents their being tung by; Muſkcetos, or bitten by 


Bugs, or any other Inſects. In the inter they cloath themſelves with 
Beaver Skins, which they oil and greaſe in the ſame Manner they do 
their Skins, which prevents the Cold penetrating them, and have a 
kind of Buſkins on their Legs, and Shoes of Deer Skins; and Beaver 
Skins; and Furrs ſerve them for Beds and Covering in the Night. 
They lead a vagrant wandering Liſe, ſeldom remaining more than 


a Week or two in a Place: Mott of their Ti ime is ipent in Hunti: Ty and 


Fiſhing, as they move irom Place to Place. 


| Revolutions and nemorabie Euents. 


H E Eaſtern Shores of this Country were firſt diſcovered by Se— 

baliian Cabot tor Haury x II. Eine of ee by the Year 1498: 
They were atterwarus vitted by Davis and other Britifh Mariners. 
Mr. Hudjon mud jour Vovages thither, betv.cen the Years 1607 and 
1611 in the laſt of whic Sls Men forced him and eight more of 
their Officers into a 1527, and leit them to ſtarve in the Bottom ot the 
Bay, and they were never heard of more 5 but the Ship and the reſt 
of the Men returned Home. 

Sir Thomas Button pertucd the Diſcovery in 1012, and Capt. James 
in 1631, in Hopes ol fading a North-welt Paiſ»ve t to China . Capt. 
Gilham failed to the Bottom ot the Bay in 1607 „ a2d at his Return his 
Owners procured a Patent for Planting this Country, Amo 1670. 
The firſt Engli/h Governor, who went thither, was Charles Batley, 
Eq; who built a Fort on Rupere River, calli no: it Char le, Fort, and 
ſoon after ſettled another Factory at Nn. in the Mar 1684. the 


chief Exgliſb Factory, was at A. bang, and a Fort erected tor its De- 
tence. 


The French invadei our Settlemonts, and took hort Rupert and Al- 


bany in July 1080. though we were then at Peace with France. In 
King Villium's War, Amio 1003, the Fri recovered their Settle- 
ments again. wn | 
During the War in Queen Ann's Reign, the Prench teduced all 
our Settlements except Allary, but were _vblio: 4 to reſtore them ar 


the 


is 
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the Peace of Let, Aung 1714, and the Company have remained in 


Poſſeilion of them ever ſince. | 14 


Reſtoration of New Britain ard Nova Scotia by France.] The French ©? 
King having ſeized ſome Eng/z/h Settlements in theſe Countries, ge 
was obliged, by the Ureaty of Utrecht in the Year 1713, to reftore 

to Great Britain the Bay and Straits of Hudſon, with all the Lands, 

| Seas, Sea-Coafts, Rivers, and Places, ſituate on the ſaid Bay and 

Straits, (which comprehend all New Britain and Britiſh Canada) and 
it was agreed, that Commitlioners, on the Part of Great Britain and 
France, ſhould determine, within the Space of a Year, the Limits be- 
tween the Dominions of Great Britain and France on that Side ; which 
limits the Subjects of Great Britain and France were not to pals over 
to cach other by Sea or Land: But theſe Limits are not ſettled to this 
Dav. | Sy | . | 

Dy the 12th Article of the fame Treaty, Nowa Scotia, with the 

Fortreſs of Annapolis, and all the Lands and dependencies thereunto 

belonging, were yielded to Great Britain; and the Subjects of France 

were entirely excluded from all Kinds of Fiſheries in the Seas of Nowa 

Scotia, eſpecially thole which lie towards the Eaſt, and within thirty 

Leagues thereof, beginning at the Iſland of Cape Sable, and extending 

trom thence to the North-Eaſt. 8 | 
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"01 62 : | 
i. Between 4 and e W. ba, 1 500 Miles in Length. 
170 i 5 72 Oo OT 
1 F Being $ 
£4 43. 4 8 
| Between and N. Lat. 40 Miles in Breadth. 
| 49 J * „ 
Me. | Boundaries.) JJ OUNDED by the River St. Lawrence, on thc 
Ld North; by the Bay of St. Lawrence, and the A.- 
by. © Jantic Ocean, Tai; by the ſame Ocean and New England, South; and 
| þ by French Canada, Weſt. | 
if The chief Towns.) 1. Annapolis Royal, W. Lon. 64. N. Lat. 45. 
19 2. Liudifax. 3. Minnes. 4. Chenigto, all in the Southern Peninſula 4 
h and. 7. Canſequ, upon an Iſland at the Faſt End of the Peninſula, . neal 
7 the Strait which divides Nowa Scotia trom Cape Breton. | 
"Mt p f Mountains.) "Ihe Chief are, a Chain of Eills which run from Eaſt 
17 to Weſt along the Southern Shore of the River St. Lawrence, and are 
4 called che Lady Mountains. - 
| | | | = River. | 
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Rivers.) The River of St. Lazurence forms the Northern Boundary. 
The Rivers Riſgouche and Mipiſiguit run from Weſt to Eaſt, and fall 
into the Bay of St. /avwrence. The Rivers of St. John, Paſſamagnadi 


Penobſcot, and St. Croix, which run from North to South, fall into 
Fundy Bay, or the Sea a little to the Eaſtward of it. 


Seas, Bays and Capes.) The Seas adjoining to it are, the Bay af St. 


Lawrence; the Atlantic Ocean, and Fundi Bay. The leffer Bays are, 
_ Chenigto, and Green Bay upon the Iſthmus, which joins the North Part 
of Nowa Scotia to the South; the Bays of Gaſpe and Chaleurs, on the 


North-Eaft ; the Bay of Chebudto on the South Eait ; the Bay of the 


I/lands. The Ports of Bart, Chebufo, Projper, St. Margaret, La Heve, 
Port Maltois, Port Roſignol, Port Vert, and Port Foly, on the South; 


Port La Tour, on the South Eaſt; Port St. Mary, Annapolis, and Minnes | 


on the South Side of Fundy Bay. 
The chief Capes are, Refer ad Gaſpe on the North Eaſt. The Capes 


Portage, Ecoumenac, Tourmentin, Cape Port and Epis on the Eaſt. Cape 


Fogeri, and Cape Canceau, on the South Eaſt. Cape Blanco, Cape Vert, 
Cape Theadore, Cape Dore, Cape Le Herve, and Cape Negro, on the 
South. Cape Sable, and Cape Fourche, on the South Weſt. 


Lakes.) The Lakes are very numerous, but have not yet received 
particular Names. 


Soil and Produce.) This Countty is great Part of it a Foreſt at pre- 


ſent ; but where it has been cleared and cultivated, as it has at Minnes 


and Chenigto, and ſeveral other Places by the French, it affords good 


Corn and Paſture; and the French have fed Herds of Cattle near their 


Settlements, with which they ſupplied their Countrymen at Cape Bre- 
ton before it was taken by the ENR. Their Timber is fit for Build- 


ing, and will produce Pitch and Tar; and the Soil is proper for 
Hemp, and Flax, fo that all Manner of Naval Stores might be had here. 


Animals.) The Country abounds in Deer, Wild Fowl, and all Man- 
ner of Game; and there is one of the fineſt Cod- Fiſheries in the World 
on the Coaft. The French who were ſettled here, had imported Oxen, 
Sheep, and all Manner of European Cattle, fo that in a little Time 
there is expected great Plenty of all Things neceſſary to ſupport the 
Britiſh Planters that have been ſent over; the French having quitted all 
their Settlements in the Southern Peninſula, on the Arrival of the Eng- 
liſh Colony at Chebucto. 

Engliſh Forces in Nova Scotia.) This Country being reſtored to 
Great Britain at the Peace of Utrecht, a Regiment was ſent over to take 
Poſſeſſion of Annapolis the Capital, e 714, but no Proviſion was 
made to plant the reſt of Nova Scotia, until the Year 1749, when about 
three thouſand Engliſh Families, under the Command of Governor 


Cornwallis, were ſent thither, and ereQted the Town of Halifax in 


Chebudo Bay; and ſince that ſeveral other Embarkations have been 
made, ſo that there are not leſs than five or ſix thouſand Inhabitants 
there at preſent. The Town of Halifax is fortified, and the Engliſb 
| haze poſſeſſed themſelves of Minnes and Chenigto on the Iſthmus. © 

The French however {till poſſeſs the North Part of Nova Scotia, which 
is near three Fourths of the Whole, and ſupport the Indians in diſturb- 
ing our Settlements in the Peninſula : Nor will it be poſſible for the 
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Fnolifh to drive the French and their Indians out of the North of Nova 


Scotia, unleſs a much greater Force be ſent over than is there at preſent. 
The Diſpute between Great /ritain and France, is not whether Nov 
Scotia was yielded to Great Britain by the Treaty of Utrecht, but what 
were the Bounds of Nown Scotia, which, the Britiſh Commiſſaries de- 
monſt rated, extended to the River of St. Lawrence, on the North, b. 
{everal "Treaties between the two Nations: Whereas the French inſiſt- 
ed that only Part of the Peninſula was ceded to Britarn. 


be Engliſh Com miſſaries obſerved alſo, that Part of the French in 


Noc Scotia ſwore Allegiance to the Crown of Great Britain, and the 


reſt of them removed to Quebec, Capital of the French Setdements i in 


Canada, fron after the Peace of Utrecht; but it appearing that the 


French, who remained in Nowa Scotia, not regarding their Oaths to the 


King of Great Britain, conttantly adher'd to France ; it was thought fit 
ro remove them from thence, and diſperſe them in the reſt of the Britiſh 
Plantations : Nor did the French only diſturb the Britiſh Settlements in 
Nova Scotia, but encroached allo upon Jiginia on the Side of the Ohio, 
near the lake of Erie; made ſeveral of the Subjects of Great n 
Pritoners, and erected Forts on the Lake and on the River Oh, to 


detend their Encroachments on that Side, whereupon ſome Forces un- 
der the Command of General Braddeck,were ſent to diſlodge them, who 


jc!] into an Ambuſcade, near Fort Dugue/ſne, and were defeated, and 
the General, and many of the Officers killed. 

In the mean Time General Johnen marched with a Body of Troops 
from Albany in New York, and obtained a Victory over the French, 
near the Lake Champlain, and has erected ſome Forts to reſtrain the 


Incurſions of the Enemy. Other Detachments of the Engliſh 
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keep Poſſeſſion of the Forts on the Iſthmus, which unite the Peninſula _ 


to the Continent of Nowa Scotia; and of erected thoſe the French had 


on the North Side of the Bay of Fundi ſince the Treaty of Aix la- 
Chapelle ; the erecting whereof, as well as the Hoſtilities committed 
on the Obis, plainly ſhew the French to be the Aggreſſors in this War. 


— — 


NE oe mm LAND 
ruin and Extent, 


| ? 7 . 
between J and & W. Lon. | 3co Miles in Length 
. | 

| > Being 4 
( kd | 
between and N. Lat. | 200 Miles in bre 


40 J 0 
Boundaries ] 3 OUNDED by New Scolſuud, on the North - by 


D the Atlantic Ocean, on the Eaſt and South; and by 
Nenw York, on the Weſt. 


New England is divided into ſour Governments, ig. I. New Hamp- 


ſhire, or Piſcatazvay, 2. The Maſſachujets Colony. 3. The Colony of 


Rhode Iſland, and Prowidence Plantation ; ; and, 4. Connefticut Colony. 
Diviſions 
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Diviſions. Provinces. Chief Towns. 
The North Divi-) oY 
ſion, or Goren fo Hampſhire Por tſmouth. 


Wn 


ment, — — 


The Middle Divi— g Maſachuſets Colony c ; Boſton, W. Lon. 71. 


8 2 r 
= 856. POT © Rhode Iſland, Te. | \ Newport 
The Weſt  Divi- ms J (| Londen. 
on | Connecticut 5 222 


Riders] Their Rivers are, 1. Connecticut; 2. Thames; 3. Patuxent ; 


4. Merimac ; 5. Pijcataway ; 6. Saco ; 7. Caſco; 8. Kinebeque ; and, 


9. Penobſcot, or Pentagonet. - 
Bays and Capes.) The moſt remarkable Bays and Harbours are, thoſe 
formed by Plymouth, Rhode Iſland, and Providence Plantations ; Monu- 

ment Bay; Weſt Harbour, formed by the bending of Cape Cod; Boſton 
Harbour; Piſcataway ; and Caſco Bay. 


The chief Capes are, Cape Cod, Marble Head, Cape Anne, Cape 


Netick, Cape Porpus, Cape Elizabeth, and Cape mall Point. 
Face of the Country and Air.] The Land next the Sea in New Eng- 


land is generally low, but further up into the Country it riſes into Hills; 


and on the North Eaſt it is rocky and mountainous. The Winters are 
much ſeverer here than in Old England, though it lies 9 or 10 Degrees 
more South; but they have uſually a brighter H 

Weather, both in Winter and Summer, than in O/d4 England; and 


though their Summers are ſhorter, the Weather is a great deal hotter 


while it laſts. The Winds are very boiſterous in the Winter-Seaſon, 
and the North Welt Wind blowing over a long Trac of frozen Coun- 
try, is exceſſive cold; their Rivers are ſometimes frozen over in a 
Night's Time. The Climate however, is generally healthiul, and 
agreeable to Enpliſh Conſtitutions. os 
Produce.) The Fruits of Ol England come to great PerfeQion here, 
and particularly Peaches, which are all Standard Trees ; Mr. Dualey re- 
lates, that he has had ſeven or eight hundred fine Peaches on ſuch a 


Tree at one Time, and a ſingle Apple- Tree has made ſeven Barrels of 


Cyder. 

os I ind Engliſh Wheat does not thrive here; they eat Maize or Ju- 
dian Corn chiefly, one Grain whereof frequently produces twelve hun- 
dred Grains, and ſometimes two thouſand. This Corn is of three teve- 
ral Colours, wiz. blue, white and yellow. Beſides the Foreſt 'Irees ot 
O1d Enplund, they have Cedar, Cyprels, Pine and Fir-'['rees. Their Fir- 
Trees are of a prodigious Bulk, and furniſh the Royal Navy of England 
with Maſts and Yards, and they draw from thele and other rees, Pitch, 
Tar, and Roſin, Furpentinc, Gums, and Balm; and the Soil is proper 


for Hemp and Flax; a Ship may be built and rigged out with the Pro- 


duce of the Soil; Ship-building is a conſiderable Employment in this 
Country. 1 

Animals.) The Animals, which ſeem almoſt peculiar to Aero England 
and the reſt of North America, are the Mooſe-Deer and the Beaver. 


The Spermaceti Whale alſo is found upon this Coaſt, of which, and | 


other Whales, the New England People take great Numbers, and ſend 
| | Pp 2 | ſome 


eaven, and more lettled 
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ſome Ships every Year to fiſh for Whales in Greenland; and from hence 
it is we reccive all the Whale bone and Whale oil we import, except 
what we purchaſe of the Dutch and Hamburghers. Beſides the Whale- 
Fiſhery, there is a very fine Cod Fiſhery on the coaſt of Neva Scotia. 
They have now a}moſt all Exyopean Animals in as great Perfection 


and Plenty as we have them here. 


Manuuſucture.] They manufacture coarſe Linen and Woolen Cloth 
for their own Uſe, as well as Iron Tools and Utenſils, and they have 
Manufactures of Hats and Paper, from which Oli England endeavours 
to divert them, as being prejudicial to their Mother- Country ; and 
indeed, if Old England would encourage their raiſing Naval Stores, 
this might prove more advantageous to both. b 3 5 

There ate alſo ſet up of late ſeveral Sugar-bakers and Diſtillers, 
which is eſteemed prejudicial to the Trade of O England. 1 

Trade] The New Ergland People have a great Trade by Sea to the 
Rritiſh Sugar Colonies, and with the Durch at Surinam and Curaſſou near 
Terra firma, whither they ſend Horſes, Salt Proviſions and Lumber, 
that is, Deal Boards, Pipe Staves, Hoops and Shingles ; they ſend their 
Ships allo to the Bay of Honduras for Logwood, which they tranſport to 
Europe; as they do allo Sugar from the Wefi-Indies, and Fiſh from 
Newfoundiand, _ | 1 % | 

Government ] It is obſerved by Mr. Dummer, that by the New 
Charter granted to the Maſſachuſets, (the moſt conſiderable of the 
New England Colonies) the Appointment of a Governor, Lieutenant 
Governor, Secretary, and all the Offices of the Admiralty, is veſted in 
the Crown; that the Power of the Militia is whoHky in the Hands of 

the Governor, as Captain General : That all Judges, Juſtices, and 
Sheriffs, to whom the Execution of the Law is intruſted, are nomi- 
nated by the Governor, with the Advice of the Council ; and that the 
Governor has a Negative on the Choice of Counſellors, peremptory and 
unlimited, and that he is not obliged to give a Reaſon for what he 


does in this Particular, or reſtrained to any Number: That all Laws 


enacted by the General Aſſembly are to be ſent to the Court of England, 
for the Royal Approbation; and that no Laws, Ordinances, Elections 
(of Magiſtrates, 1 preſume, he means) or Acts of Government what- 

foever, are valid, without the Governor's Conſent in Writing. | 
By thete Refervations (in the Opinion of this Gentleman) the Pre- 
rogative of the Crown and the Dependance of this Colony are effec- 
tually ſecured : Whereas we find the Lords Commiſſioners of Trade and 
Plantations, in their Repreſentation to the Houſe of Commons, Aune 
1732, obſerving, that notwithſtanding the Power ſeems to be divided 
between the King and the People in the Maſſachuſets Colony, the Peo- 
ple have much the greateſt Share, for they do not only chuſe the Al- 
tembly of Repreſentatives, but this Aſſembly chuſe the Council, (equi- 
valent to our Houſe of Lords) and the Governor depends upon the 
Aſſembly for his annual Support; which has frequently laid the Go- 
vernor of this Province under the Temptation of giving up the Preroga- 

tives of the Crown, and the Intereſt of Great Britain. 8 
That this Colony, as well as others, ought to tranſmit to Great Brilaix 
authentic Copies of the ſeveral Acts paſſed by them; but they ſome⸗ 
| times 
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times neglect it, and paſs temporary laws, which have their full 
Effect before the Government here can have due Notice of them: 
and if the laws of this Colony are not repealed within three Years aftcr 


their being preſented, they are not repealable by the Crown after that 


Time. 5 

Mr. Dummer, treating of the Adminiſtration of our American Go. 
vernors, obſerves, that theſe Governors are apt to abuſe their Power, 
and grow rich by Oppreſſion. We have een, ſays that Gentleman, 
not many Years ſince, ſome Goveraors ſeized by theis injured People 


and tent Priſonets to Whitehall, there to anſwer for their Offences ; _ 


others have fallen Victims on the Spot, not to the Fury of a Faction 
ora Rabble, but to the Reſentment of the whole Body of the People, 
riſing as one Man to revenge their Wron 
have been proſecuted at the King's Bench. „„ fo 
There were originally three Sorts of Governments eſtabliſhed by the 
Engliſh on the Continent of America, wiz. 1. Royal Governments ; 2. 
Charter Governments; and, 3. Proprietary Governments. _ 
1. A Royal Government is properly ſo called, becauſe the Colony is 


immediately dependent on the Crown, and the King remains Sove- 


reign of the Colony ; he appoints the Governor, Council, and Officers 
of State, and the People only elect their Repreſentatives, as in Eng- 
land. Such are the Governments of Virginia, New Illampſbire, New 
York, New Jerſey, and both Carolina's ; tho' the Carolinas were, till 
very lately, Proprietary Governments. * | 

A Charter Government 1s fo called, becauſe the Company, in- 
cor porated by the King's Charter, were in a Manner velted with So- 
vereign Authority, to ettabliſh what Sort of Government they ſaw fit; 
and theſe Charter Governments have generally thought fit to transfer 


their Authority to the Populace; for in theſe Governments the 


Freemen do not only chuſe their Repreſentatives, but annually chute 
their Governor, Council and Magiſtrates, and make Laws, without 
the Concurrence, and even without the Knowledge of the King ; 
and are under no other Reſtraint than this, that they enact no Laws 
contrary to the Laws of England; if they do, their Charters are liable 
to be forfeited. Such is the Government of Rhode-!/laxd, and, | think, 
of the Colony of Connecticut in New England; and ſuch were the Go- 
vernments of the Maſſachuſets, Maine, and Plymouth formerly; but their 
firſt Charter being adjudged forfeited in the Reign of King Charles 
II. the Charter granted to the Maſſachuſeis by King Hiliam III. 
has reſerved the Appointment of a Governor to the Crown ; but the 
Houſe of Repreſentatives chuſe the Council with the Governor's Con- 
currence, and the Governor and Council appoint the Magittrates and 
Officers of State ; from whence it appears, that the Government of 
the Maſſachuſets, in which the Colonies of Maine and Plymouth are now 
comprehended, is in ſome Inſtances, different from either of the two 
former Species of Government, or rather a Mixture of both. 

The third Kind of Government is the Proprietary Govern- 


ment, properly ſo called, becauſe the Proprietor is veſted with So- 


yereign Authority : He appoints the Governor, Council, and Magi- 
FEY ſtrates, 


88; Others after being recalled, 
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iſtrates, and the Repreſentatives of the People are ſummoned in his 
e and by their Advice he enacts Laws without the Concur- 
rence of the Crown ; but by a late Statute, the Proprietor muſt have 
the King's Conſent in the appointing a Governor, when he does not 
reſide in the Plantation in Perſon ; and of a Deputy-Governor when he 


does; and all the Governors of the Plantations are liable to be called 
to an Account for Male-Adminiſtration by the Court of King's Bench 


in England, by another Statute. The only Proprietary Government:, 
now in Being, are thoſe of Maryland and Penſy/vania. Pe 


Forces.] In one of the Repreſentations of the Board of Trade, 
they inform the Privy-Council, that in the Colony of the Mafſachu- 


ſets only, there were upwards of ninety four thouſand Souls ; and 


that their Militia conſiſted of fix Regiments of Foot, and fifteen Troops 
of horſe, of an hundred Men in each Troop. The ſame Repreſen- 
tation ſhews, that they employed near five hundred Sail of Ships, and 


four thouſand Seamen, annually in their Trade; and if this Calcula- 


tion be right, it muſt be allowed, that the reſt of the Colonies 
North of Virginia and Maryland, viz. Connecticut, Rhode-Iſland, New:- 


York, the Ferſeys, and Penſjlvania, can raiſe at leaſt as many more. 


All that ſeems wanting, in order to render theſe Forces uſeful and 
capable of oppoſing an Invaſion, is a Generaliſſimo, impowered, on an * 
Exigencies, to oblige every Colony to raiſe their reſpective Quota's of 
Supplies and Troops, and to command them when aſſembled in the 
Field; for theſe are Particulars, which it is never to be expected 
the Colonies ſhould agree on among themſelves, or at leaſt Time 
enough to prevent the Ravages of a potent Enemy. 


Religion.] New England was planted by the Independents, a little be 
fore the Commencement of the Civil Wars in England. Theſe People 
tranſported themſelves thither, rather than conform to the eſtabliſhed 
Church. Though they. complained of the Government here, tor not 
allowing a Toleration, they permitted no other Sect or Denomination 
of Chrittians, but themſelves, to have any Share in the Governments 


they erected there; and were fo far from allowing a Toleration co thoſe 


that differed from them, that they hanged ſeveral Quakers. It is but 
very lately they have ſuffered any Member of the Church of England 
to have a Share in the Magiſtracy, or to be elected a Member of the 
Commons, or Houſe of Repreſentatives; and there are not more than 
two or three admitted at this Day into their Councils. | 

There are ſome Churches erected in New England by the Members 
of the Church of England; but we ſtil] compute that the Diſciples of 
Independency, are four Times as many as thoſe of the Church of 
England in the Maſſachuſet and Connecticut Colonies. In Penſytvania 
and in Rhode-I/land the Governors are Quakers, as well as moſt of the 
Inhabitants. N 


Revolution, 
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Revolutions and memorable Ents. 
HEN the Europeans firſt viſited this Country. they ſound it in- 
habited by twenty different Nations or Iibes independent of 
each other, and commanded by their re{pettive Chiefs. Ot thele Na- 


tions, the moſt powerful was the Mafſachuſet's, ütuate on or near 5% 


Harbour. King Je, I. by Letter Patent dated the 10th of i 


1 1606, erected two Companies, impowering them to end Colonies to- 
Virginia, as all the North Eatt Coaſt of America was then called. One 


of theſe Companies was called the P/ymouth Company, who tor ſome 


Time traded only with the Natives of North Virginia, or New England 


tor Furrs, and fiſhed upon the Coaſt. 


Two Ships were employed in this Fiſhery in the Year 1614, com- 


manded by Capt. John Smitb, and Capt homas Hunt; and Capt. Smith 
returning to England, left Hunt on the Coalt, ordering him to ail with 
the other Ship to Spain, and dilpoſe of the Fiſh he had taken there. 
Hunt, after Smith was gone, enticed twenty leven In. iaus on board his 


Ship, and failing with them to Malaga, told them for Slaves, at the 


Rate of 20 J. a Man. 


This treachery was ſo reſented by the Indians, that all Commerce 


with them was entirely broken off. 


About the Year 1619, ſome Difſenters of the Independent Perſuaſi- 


on, who were uneaſy at their being required to conform to the Church 
of England, having purchaſed the Plymourb Patent, and obtained ano- 
ther from King James to ſend Colonies to North Virginia, now New 
England, embarked 1 50 Men on board a Ship, which tailed from Fh- 


mouth the 6th of Seprember 1620, and arrived at Cape Cud in New - 


land on the gth of November following, where they built a Town, and 
called it by the Name of New Plymouth ; and Mr. Joon Carver way 
elected their firſt Governor. | | 


The Indians were at this Time too much engaged in Wars amon 
themſelves, to give theſe Strangers any Diltutbance ; and Maſſaſſoit, 
Prince of the Maſſachu et Nation, learning from one Quante an Indian, 
who had been carried to England, what a powerful People the Engliſh 
were, made Governor Carver a Viſit the following Spring, and entered 
into an Alliance, offenſive and defenſive with the Ergl;/h, by whote 
Aſſiſtance he hoped to make a Conqueſt of the Narraguuſet Nation, 
with which he was then at War. This Prince alſo contented to ac- 
knowledge the King of England his Sovereign, and made a Cellion of 


Part of his Country to the new Planters Several other Sachems, or 


Princes, alſo followed the Example of Mufſ.1//vit, and defired the Pro- 
tection of the Exgliſb againſt their Enemies, proteſſing themtcives dub— 
jects of King Tames. | ; - 
Ships arriving every Day almoſt with Planters and Provitons, the 
Colony ſoon became well eſtabliſhed, when Differences arittng 


among the Planters upon Account of Religion, had like to have 


been of very bad Conſequence. Ihe Independents, who were the 
moſt numerous, not allowing a 1 oleration to any other Sect or 


Perſuaſion, ſeveral of the Adventurers removed to other Parts. 
| 2 p 4 | of 
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of the Country, and others returned home, whereby the Colony way 


fo weakened, that if the Indians had not been engaged in a Civil War, 


the Enęliſb would infallibly have been driven out of the Country. 

In the mean Time another Set of Adventurers, Anno 1627, purchaſ- 
ed a Grant of the P/ymourh Company, of all that Part of New England 
which lies between the Rivers Merimac and Charles River; and, ta 
ſtrengthen their. Title to this Country, procured a Grant of it from 
King Charles, Anno 1628, and nominated Mr. Cradoc their firſt Go- 
yernor. | 
, This new Company fitted out fix Ships, with zoo Planters, furniſh- 


ed with live Cattle, and all Manner of Stores and Proviſions prpper for 


a Settlement; and, arriving on the Maſſachuſet Coaſt, built the Town 


of Salem, between the Promontories of Marble Head and Cape Anne; 


and Mr. Cradock refuſing to go over with theſe Planters, they choſe John 
 Winthorp, Eſq; their Governor; and in 1630, built Bofton on the 
Maſſachuſet Bay, now the Capital of New England. The ſame Year 
1630, King Charles granted Part of the Country of Conne&icut to the 
Earl of Warwick, which was afterwards purchaſed of that Earl by 
"William Lord Viſcount Say and Seale, Robert Lord Brook, Sir Nathaniel 


Rich, Charles Fiennes, Eſq; John Pym, and John Hampden, Eſqrs. 


Gentlemen at that Time diſaffected to the Government, who deſigned 
that Plantation as a Place of Refuge, in Caſe they had not ſucceeded 


in their Oppoſition to King Charles; and they were once upon the 


Point of tranſporting themſelves thither, with the Chief of their Party, 
being in Doubt whether they ſhould carry their Point in the Senate : 


Even Oliver Cromwell; 'tis ſaid, was once on board, in order to have 


tranſported himſelf ro New England; and there appears to have been a 


Proclamation, publiſhed in 1637, prohibiting People to tranſport 


themſelves without Licence: Whereby Cromwell, Sir Arthur Haſlerig, 
Mr. Hampden, and ſeveral more, were prevented going; but prevailing 
afterwards againſt the Crown, they ſold their interett in the Plantati- 
ons to others. Another Set of Adventurers planted New Hampſbire, 


and others Providence and Rhode-Iſland, the laſt being chiefly Quakers, 


driven out of the Maſſachuſet Colony by the Independents who had long 
perſecuted them, and actually hanged ſome of the Quakers for not con- 
torming to their Set. 8 5 5 „„ 
Thus all the New England Provinces were planted and well peopled 
within the Space of twenty Years, reckoning from the Arrival of the 
firſt Colony at New Plymouth, during which Time they were very little 
Interrupted by the Indians; but the Engliſh Colony of ConneFicut be- 
ginning to erect Fortreſſes, and extend their Settlements to the Welt- 


ward, without the Leave of the Natives, the Indians were alarmed, 


apprehending they ſhould in T'ime be diſpoſſeſſed of their Country, and 


be enſlaved by theſe Foreigners. | 

The Sachem Metacomet therefore, (to whom the Engliſh gave the 
Name of Philip) the Son of Maſjaſſait, who firſt entered into an 
Alliance with the Engliſh, obſerving the Danger his Country was in, 
and that the Engliſh now no longer acted as Allies, but tyrannized 


over 
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over his People, and had in a Manner deprived him of his Authority, 


diſpatched Meſſengers privately through all the Tribes of Indians, in- 
viting them to take up Arms in Defence of their Country, which they 
did, and ſucceeded in ſeveral Engagements at firſt, but their Prince 


Philip being killed by a Muſket-ſhot, the Enxgliſb at length prevailed : 


Great Numbers of the Indians were maſſacred, and others were driven 
out of their Country, and joined the French in Canada, who promiſing 
them Protection, and frequently aſſiſting them in their Invaſion of the 
Britiſh Settlements, it is no Wonder that they remain attached to the 
French Intereſt to this Day, eſpecially as the Jeſuit Miſſionaries have 
made Proſely tes and bigoted Papiſts of them, making them believe that 
the Engliſh are the Poſterity of thoſe Men that crucihed their Saviour. 
In the Year 1690, Sir William Phips, Governor of New England, 


Taiſed an Army, which he tranſported to Acadie, or Nova Scotia, and 


took Port Royal, or Annapolis from the French; and reducing another 


French Settlement at the Mouth of Se. John's River, in the Bay of Fundy, 


of which the Engliſh kept Poſſeſſion until the Peace of Ryſrvick, Anno 
1697, when King William thought fit to cede them to France, notwith- 
ſtanding they belonged to Great Britain originally ; but Annapolis, with 


| all Nova Scotia, was reſtored to Great Britain by the Treaty of Utrecht 


in the Reign of Queen Anne, in 1714. 
Sir William Phips alſo attempted the taking of Quebec, the Capital 


of French Canada ; but it being too late in the Year when he began that 


Enterprize, and a very ſevere Winter ſetting in ſooner than orcinary, 


he was obliged to retire from thence, not by the Arms of the Enemy, 


but the Severity of the Seaſon. Sir William however built a ſtrong 
Fort on the Mouth of the River Pemagquid, on the Frontiers of New 
England, and compelled the Indrqns on the North Eaſt of Meri 
mac River to acknowledge themſelves ſubject to the Crown of England, i 
and promiſe to abandon the French Intereſt: And in the Year 1703, in 
the Beginning of Queen Anne's War, the New England People recovered 


Annapolis again, for they could not enjoy either their Fiſheries or foreign 


Traffic while it was in the Hands of the French. It was called the 
Dunkirk of that Part of the World, where the French had their Cruiſers 
and Privateers, which ſnapped up the New England Ships whenever 
they came out of their Harbours. 

Upon this Succeſs the Government of England propoſed the raking 


of Quebec, the Capital of Canada, and to ſend over a Squadron ot 


Men of War, with Land Forces to join the New England Forces, 
and every Thing was prepared in New England for the Enterprize . 
but the General in Flander; pretending he could ſpare no | roop« 
hen, nothing was done. However, in the Year 1711, Admiral 

Walker failed to New England with a Squadron of twelve Men of 
War, forty Tranſports, and fix Store Ships, on board whereot were 
five thouſand Veteran Troops, commanded by Brigadier Hi/!, and 
this Fleet arrived at Beſen on the 25th of June 1711, having been 
ſeven Weeks in their Paſſage, but the Neo England Forces not being 


ready, they did not {ail from Bojion for the River of St. Lawrence til 


the 
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the 2oth of July. and, being hindred by contrary Winds, they did not 
arrive in that River till the proper Seaſon was paſſed. There fell ſuch 
thick Fogs, that their Pilots were at a Loſs how to ſteer, and being 
driven on the North Shore among the Rocks, eight of the Tranſports 


were loſt, with 800 Men that were in them, whereupon it was reſolvd 


on the 4th of September, to return with the reſt of the Fleet to Englund; 
and this Deſign that had been ſo prudently concerted, proved abortive. 


However, Annapolis and Nova Scotia were by the French confirmed to 


Great Britain at the Treaty of Utrecht, Anno 1714, as has been related 
already. | en . 
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Situatian and Extent. 
1 


Between _ | W.Lon. | | 2co Miles in Length. 
| * | | ES 
; F F Being 4 
5 g* 1 2 1 105 
Between and $N. Lat. 100 Miles in Breadth. 
= 0: J Ih . 
Boundaries. | OUNDED by Canada, on the North ; ' by New 


England Eaſt; by the American Sea South; and by 
De la War River, which divides it from Penhylvania, on the Weſt. 


Diviſions. Provinces. Chief Towns. 
Ne York, W. Lon. 


72-30. N. Lat. 41. 
Albany. 
2 J Burlington 

| Elizabeth. 


Eaſt Diviſion — 8 New York 


Welt Diviſion — Þ The Jen, 


| Long Iſland, and the 
Souch Divic | ret of the Iflands 
nn VI. —"\. near Hudor's  Ri- 

PET -— 0: wm_—_ 


\ Southampton. 


Rivers, } The chief Rivers, beſides thote of Iludſon and De la Ii ar, 


are the Mohawk River; Onandago, Raritan, and Maurice Rivers. 


Capes. ] The Capes are thoſe of Cape Mary, on the Laſt Entrance 
oft De la War River; Sandy Point, near the Entrance of Raritan River; 
and Momang Point, at the Eaſt End of Ling-//land. | 


Lakes.) There are very extenſive Lakes on the North-Weſt, 2%. 
the Lakes of Champlain, Ontaris, and Eric, 'Ihe lroquais, or Five 


Nations, 
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Nations, lie upon the Lakes of Ontario and Erie, and are in Alliance 
with Great Britain againſt the French, and their /ndians of Canada. 


Harbours.] There are ſeveral excellent Harbours at the Mouth of 
Hudſon's River, and in De la Mar River, which run from North to 
South ; one on the Eaſt, and the other on the Weſt Contines of thele 
Provinces. Oo 76 


Face of the o The Ferſeys and the South Part of New York 


are low flat Countries, but atcending twenty or thirty Miles up Hud- 
ſon's River to the North, the Country 1s rocky and mountainous, and 
covered with Wood, where it has not been cleared by the Planters. 

"00-4 The Air and Seaſons are much the ſame as in New E: gland. 


Rede and Trade.) New York and the Jerſeys abound in Cattle 


and a good Breed of Horles, and have Pleniy of Wheat and other 


Grain, as well as Fiſh. They ſupply the Sugar Colonies with Flour, 
Salt Beef, Pork, and Salt Fiſh ; and with Timber, Plank, and Pipe- 
Staves; and as they are much employed in the Fiſhery, they export a 
zreat deal of dried and falted Fiſh to Spain, Portugal, Italy, and other 
Countries of Europe. They traffick alio with the Logwood Curters 
in the Bay of Honduras, and with the Spaniſh Settlements, exchanging 
the Manufactures of Europe for I reaſure, which they ſend to England 
as Merchandize ; they bring over alto Whale Oil 


ing and Bone, and return 
with the Manufactutres of Great Britain. = 


The People of New-England, New-York, and other Northern Colo- 


nies, of late export a great deal of Timber to Portugal, and other Coun- 


tries of Europe, which, I am informed, is a very profitable Branch of 
Buſineſs. 


Perſons.) As to the Perſons and Habits of the Indians, 1n theſe 


Countries and Maryland, theſe People not differing from the Indiaas of 


Virginia, will be found in the Deſcription of that Country. 


Genius of the Natives.) Ihe Iroquois, who inhabit the North-Weſt 
Part of this Country, are the braveſt and moſt formidable People of 
North America, and at the fame Lime the moſt humane, though the 
French, whoſe conſtant Enemies they are, have repreſented them as 
the molt barbarous Savages. Under the preateſt Ditadvantages, the 
Want of Education, and even of Letters, they diſcover a noble Ge- 
| nius. The Romans never expreſſed a greater Love for their Country, 
or a greater Contempt of Death in the Caule of Liberty, than theſe 

People do, and they are exceeding benevolent and hoſpitable. 


Every Nation of the Iroquois is a diſtinct Republic, governed by their 


Sachems or Civil Magiſtrates in 'I'ime of Peace, and by their Warriors 
or Captains ia their Wars; but their Chiefs neither reſolve, nor exe- 


cute any Thing of Importance, without conſulſting the Heads of their 
Tribes. 


Religian.!] 
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Religion.) The Iroquois acknowledge a Supreme Being, whom they 
file the Preſerver of the Univerſe, and they believe a future State of 
Rewards and Puniſhments ; but have very obſcure Notions of it, and 
ſeem to think that the Rewards of the Good will conſiſt in the Enjoy- 
ment of thoſe Pleaſures they are moſt fond of in this Life. 5 

Various Attempts have been made to convert theſe People to Chyij- 


tianity, eſpecially by the French Prieſts, who by the Negligence of our by 


own People, and their Zeal to gain Converts to Pepery, have met with 
too great Succeſs, having drawn off great Part of the Mohawk Nation 
from their Alliance with the Enp/i/h, and even perſuaded them to leave 
their Native Country, and ſettle in French Canada, where they have 
built them a ſtately Church. Thoſe who remain true to the Engliſh, 


| have been inſtructed by the Dutch and Engliſh Miniſters occaſionally, as | 


they came to trade, and have always ſhewn a Diſpoſition to embrace 
the Goſpel. | 1 2 5 | | 
At Albany they are all brought to the Profeſſion of Chri/tianity, and 


almoſt all baptized ; and ſome of them ſeem to have a tolerable Notion | 1 
of it, and have earneſtly defired a Miſhonary to be ſent among them; 
and to encourage this good Diſpoſition in them, the Society appointed * 


a Catechiſt among them, a Native of America, who has reſided amon 
them, and applied himſelf to the Study of the Language, and met with 
very good Succeſs. | „„ | 
The Church of England is eſtabliſhed in this and all the Royal Go- 
vernments in Britiſb America. „ 8 
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Situation and Extent. 


1 1 a 
Between e and W. Lon. | | 200 Miles in Length. | 
C9 4: | i 
| Being & 4 
Between and IN. Lat. | zoo Miles in Breadth. F 
C0 3 J # i 


Boundaries. OUNDED by the Country of the Iroguois, or Five 
B Nations, on the North; by De la War River, which 
divides it from the Jerſs, on the Eaſt; and by Maryland on the South 
and Weſt. | | wt 
Diviſions. Cannner:: Chief Towns. 
| Buckingham . = 
Philadelphia ) Philadelphia, W. Lon. 
| 74. N. Lat. 40—50. 
Cheſhire ———— }) (Coffer. 
( Neabcaſtle q Newcaſlle 
South Diviſion — 4 Kent! —— —— þ I Dover 
Leer — —— (Tue. 


North Diviſion — 


Mountains. 
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Mountains.] This has a flat Coaſt near the Sea, like the adjacent 


Colonies, but riſes gradually, having tke Apalachian Mountains on the 
Welt. | 


Rivers.) The Rivers are, 1. The De Ia War. 2. Saſquahanna ; 
and, 3. Shoulkil. 15 ; 


Air.] The Air and the Seaſons reſemble thoſe in the Jerſeys and 
Nero. York, contiguous to this Country, which have been already de- 
ſcribed. © * | 


Produce and Traffick ] As to the Produce and Traffick of Penſyl- 


vania, their Merchandize conſiſts of Horſes, Pipe-ſtaves, Pork, Beef, 
and Fiſh, ſalted and barreled up; Skins and Furrs ; all Sorts of Grain, 


wiz. Wheat, Rye, Peaſe, Oats, Barley, Buck-Wheat, Indian Corn, 
Indian Peaſe, and Beans, Pot-Aſhes, Wax, c. And in Return for 


theſe, they import from the Caribtee Iſlands, and other Places, Rum, 
Sugar, Molofles, Silver, Negroes, Salt and Wine; and from Great 


Fritain, Houſhold Goods, and Cloathing of all Kinds, Hard-ware, 


Tools and Toys. 


They have alſo ſome Rice, but no great Quantities ; and a little - 
Tobacco of the worſt Sort. The Colonies of Penhylvania, the Jer- 
feys, and New York, appear extremely proper to produce Hemp and 


Flax where they are cultivated. Their Trade with the Indians conſiſts 
but in few Articles ; they receive of the Natives chiefly Skins and Furrs 
of their Wild Beaſts, for which they give them Cloathing, Arms, Am- 
munition, Rum, and other Spirits, in Return. | | | 


This, as well as the other Northern Colonies, hath a clandeſtine 


Trade with the Spaniards upon the Coaſt of Terra firma; furniſhing 


them with European Goods and Merchandize, for which they receive 


chiefly Pieces of Eight in Return; they alſo trade to the Bay of Hondu- 


ras for Logwood by Connivance, as the Spaniards ſay ; but the Sub- 


jects of Great-Britain inſiſt that they have a Right to that Trade; and 
there is a Trade carried on both with the French and Dutch Iſlands, and 


Surinam, not at all to the Advantage of Ol England, and very deſtruc- 


tive to the Sugar Colonies ; for they take Moloſſes, Rum, and other 
Spirits, with a great many European Goods from theſe Foreigners, car- 
rying them Horſes, Proviſions, and Lumber in Return, without which 


the French could not carry on their Sugar Manufacture to that Advan- 
tage they do. 


Revoluticns and memoralle Fuents of New-Tork, the 


Jerſeys, and Penſylvania. 


II E SE Countries were diſcovered, with the reſt of the Conti- 
nent of North 4merica, in the Reign of King Herry VII. b 

Sebaſlion Cabot for the Crown of England; but Sir Halter Raleigh was 

the firſt Adventurer that attempted to plant Colonies on theſe Shores, 


in the Reiga of Queen Eizabeth, and in Honour of that Princels gave 


all the Eaſtern Coatt of North America the Name of / irginia. 
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6 BRITISH AMERICA 

Mr. Hud/-n, an Engliſhman, failing to that Part of the Coaſt which 
lies berween Virginia and New Englund, in the Beginning of the Reign 
of King James l. and being about to make a Settlement at the Mouth 


of Hudjon's River, the Dutch gave him a Sum of Money to diſpoſe of 


his Intereſt in this Country to them, and in the Year 1608, began to 
plant it, and by Virtue of this Purchaſe laid Claim to all thoſe Coun- 
tries which are now denominated New York, New Ferſey, and Penſyl- 
wania ; but there remaining lome Part of this Coaſt which was not 
planted by the Hollanders, the Swedes ſent a Fleet of Ships thither, 


and took Poſſeſſion of it jor that Crown ; but the Dutch having a ſu- 


perior Force in the Neighbourhood, compelled the Swedes to ſubmit 


to their Dominion, allowing them, however, to enjoy the Plantations 


they had ſettled. The Exgliſhß not admitting that either the Hollan- 
ders or the Swedes had any Right to Countries firſt diſcovered and 
planted by a Subject of Eng/and, and Part of them at that Time poſ- 
tefſed by the Subjects of Great Britain, under Charters from Queen 


Elizabeth and King James J. King Charles II. during the firſt Dutch 


War, Anus 1664, granted all thoſe Countries the Dutch had uſurped 
the Dominion of, wis. New York, the Jer/eys, and Penſylvania, to his 
Brother James Duke of York ; and Sir Kobert Car being fent over with 
a Squadron of Men of War and Land Forces, and ſummoning the 


Dutch Governor of the City of New Amſterdam, (now New York) to 


ſurrender, he thought fit to obey the Summons, and yield that Capital 
to the Engl. I he reſt of the Places in the Poſſeſſion of the Dutch 
and the S$Treaes followed his Example, and theſe Countries were con- 
firmed to the Eng/;/h by the Dutch at the next Treaty of Peace between 
the two Nations. | — 
The Duke of York afterwards parcelled out theſe Countries to under 


Proprictors. among whom William Penn, Son of Sir William Penn, Ad- 


miral in the Dutch Wars, was one. | „„ 

All the teſt of the under Proprietors, ſome Time after ſurrendered 
their Charters to the Crown, whereby New York and the Jerſeys be- 
came Royal Governments ; but Tenn retained that Part of the Country 
which had been granted to him. And King Charles II. made him a- 
nother Grant in 168c, of the reſt of that Country, which now conlti- 
tutes the reſt of Penſylwania, in Conſideration of a Debt due to his Fa- 
ther, the Admiral, from the Government. Penn the Son afterwards 
united the Countries he poſſeſſed by both Grants into one, giving them 
the Name of Penhltiania, and began to plant them in ph, 7a 1681 

'I' he Dutch and Swediſh Inhabitants chuſing ſtill to reſide in this Coun- 


try, as they did in New York and the Jer, eys, they and their Deſcen- 
dants enjoying the ſame Privileges as the reſt of his Majeſty's Subjects in 


theie Plantations do, and are now in a Manner the fame People with 


the Englifh, ſpenking their Language, and governed by their Laws and 


Cutloms. | 

Mr. Penn, however, notwithſtanding the Grants made him by the 
Crown and the Duke of 17, , did not efteem himſelf the real Pro- 
prietor of the Lands granted him, until he had given the Indians 2 
valuable Conſideration (or what they eſteem'd ſuch) for their Coun- 


try 


e OUNDED by Penſilvania, on the North; 
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try: He aſſembled therefore their Sachems or Princes, and purchaſed 
Countries of a very large Extent of them, for a very moderate Price, 
as they made ſcarce any other Uſe of their Country than to hunt in it. 
He paid them for it in Cloath, Tools, and Utenſils, to the entire Sa- 
tisfaction of the Natives, who ſtil! retain more Land than they can pol- 
ſibly uſe, being very few in Number. Pen/ylvania is now one of the 
moſt flouriſhing Colonies we have in North America, having never had 
any Quarrel with the Natives. When ever they defire to extend their 


Settlements, they purchaſe new Lands of the Sachems, never taking 


any * from them by Force. 


n) 


Situation and Extent. 


= ? 1 EE 
Between and W. Lon. | | 140 Miles in Length. 
. „5 
5 F Being & 
1 F ; | 
Between 3 and N. „ [ 135 Miles in Breadth, 
3 J 


by 
another Part of Penſylvania, and the Atlantic Ocean, 


. Eaſt; by Virginia, South; and by the Apalachian Mountains, Welt. 
Maryland i is divided into two Parts by the Bay of Cheeſepeak, VIE. 
1. The Laſtern, and, 2. The Weſtern Diviſion. | 


| Divificuis. Counties. Chief Towns. 
5 1. Somerſet — — Somerſet 
ans ant} ang B Dorchefler ———— ( Dorcheſter 
eee ) 3. Talbut County — — ( ) Oxford. 
| 4. Cecil Counry — -] 
q 1. Sr. Mary's County —?] (Sz. Mary's 
5 2. Charle; County — — | | Briſol 


The Wel Divi. ; 3: ue George nds 7, Maſter baut 


4 : Calvert County — 4 Abington 
j 5. 5. Anne Arundel County | Annap/ lis, W. Lon. 


at: 36 Lat.39- 25. 
LG. Baltimore County — i Baltimore 


Rivers.) This Country, like Jirginia, is watered with innumerable 
Springs, which form a great many tine Rivers, of which the chief are, 
1. Potomack. 2. The River Pocomoac. 3. The River Patuxent. 4. Severn 


River. 5. Cheptonk. 6. Saſſafras River. 7. M icomoce River; and, 8. The 
River of Sz. —_— | 


ſion contains, 


There 


„% 
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There are more Rivers capable of F Ships, which, with 


the numerous Bays and Creeks that indent the Land on every Side; 


give the Seamen on Opportunity of bringing their Veſſels up to the 
Planters Doors to receive their Freights of Tobacco, c. 


Bays and Capes.) The chief Bays are thoſe of Cheeſepeak and De la 
Var; and Cape Iſenlopen, at the Entrance of De la War Bay, is the 
moſt noted Cape. | e 


Name] King Charles I. was pleaſed to give this Province the Name 


of Maryland, in Honour of his Queen Ilenrietta Maria, Daughter of 
Henry IV. of France, when he granted it by Patent to George Calvert 
Lord Baltimore, Anno 1631. | | = My Rn 
It is ſeparated from Virginia, on the South, by the River Pator- 
mack. 8 N | 
Face of the Country.) This, as well as Virginia, may be divided into, 
1. The low Lands next the dea. 2. The hilly Country towards the 


Heads of the Rivers; and, 3. The Apa/achian Mountains beyond, which 


are exceeding high. 


Air.] The Air of this Country, I perceive, is exceeding hot ſome 
Part of the Summer, and equally cold in Winter, when the North- 
veſt Wind blows. EE Y | | 

Their Winters are not of more than three or four Months Duration, 
and in theſe they ſeldom have one Month of bad Weather; all the reſt 


they are happy in a clear Air, and bright Sun, and are ſcarce ever 


_ troubled with Fogs. 


Produce and Traffick.] Tobacco is planted and cultivated here witli 
as much Application as in Virginia, and their principal Traffick with 
England is in this Article; though the Country produces moſt of the 
Grain and Fruits of Europe and America. The Planters live in Farms, 
diſperſed all over the Country, chiefly near the Banks of Rivers, or on 
the Sea Coaſt. They ſeem to have an Averſion to reſide in Towns 
here, as well as in Virginia, or rather they find it more convenient for 
the Management of their Plantations. TT 


Conſtitution and Religion.) They are governed by the ſame Laws a; 
in England, only ſome Acts of Aſſembly they have relating to particular 
Caſes, not under the Verge of the Enyliſh Laws, or where the Laws 


of England do not aptly provide for ſome Circumſtances, under which 


their Way of Living hath put them. The Church of England is 
_ eſtabliſhed here ; Churches are built, and there is an annual Stipend 
allowed for every Miniſter by a perpetual Law, which is more or leſs, 
according to the Number of Taxables in each Pariſh ; every Chriftian 


Male ſixteen Years old, and Negroes, Male and Female, above that 


Age, pay 49 lb. of Tobacco to the Miniſter, which is levied by the 
Sheriff among other public Levies ; which make the Revenues ct the 
Miniſters, one with another, about twenty thouſand Pounds of Jo— 
bacco, or one hundred Pounds Sterling per Annum. | 

On the firſt Planting of Maryland, there were ſeveral! Nations of 


Indians 
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Indians in the Country, governed by ſeveral petty Kings; but there 
are not now five hundred fighting Men df them in the Province, and 
| theſe are more of the Eaſtern Shore than on the Weſt. Here they 
have two or three little Towns, and ſome of them come over to the 
Weſt, in Winter-time, to hunt for Deer, being generally employed 
by the Engliſh : Theſe Indians take Delight in nothing elſe, and it is 
rare that any of them will embrace our Way of Living and Worſhip. 


The Cauſe of their diminiſhing proceeded not from any Wars with 


the Engliſh, for we have had none with them, but from their own per- 
| petual Diſcords and Wars among themſelves ; and their Drinking, and 


other Vices, which the Engliſh — them, probably may have de- 
ſtroy ed many more. | 


Genius of the Indians. ] They have admirable 8 when theit 


Humours and Tempers are perfectly underſtood ; and, if well taught, 
they might advance themſelves, and do great Good in the Service of 
Religion; whereas now they are taught to become rather worſe than 
better, by falling into the worſt Practices of vile nominal Chriſtians, 
which they add io their own Indian Manners, ang abſurd * 


Revolutions . memorable Events. 


FARYLAND was diſcovered in the 3 150 when Virginie 


was firſt planted, and for ſome Time was eſteemed a Part of 


Virginia, until King Charles I. in the Year 1632, granted all that Part 

of Virginia, which lay North of Patowmac River, and was not then 
planted, to the Right Honourable Cecilius Calvert, Lord Baltimore, of 
the Kingdom of lreland, and to his Heirs ; which was afterwards named 
Maryland in Honour of the then Queen Conſort Henrietta Maria, 
youngeſt Daughter of the French King Henry IV. The Lord Baltimore 


ſent over his Brother the Hon. Leona! Calvert, Elq ; with ſeveral R- 


man Catholic Gentlemen, and other Adventurers, to the Number of 
200, who arrived in the Bay of Chejepeak in the Year 1633, and 
Planted the firſt Colony near the Mouth of Patowmac River, and ad- 
vancing to the Indion Jown of Yoamaco, they were permitted to reſide 


in one Part of the Town, in Conſideration of ſome Preſents they made 


to the Weroance, or Prince of the Country, who left them in Poſlef- 
ſion of the whole Town as ſoon as his People had got in their Harveſt ; 

whereupon Mr. Calvert gave the Ion the Name of St. Mary's: But 
what principally induced the Hes auc? to be fo excecding civil to the 
Engliſh was, his being at War with the Suſquehamab Indians, and ex- 
pecting to be protec: ed by the Enyliſh againſt that potent Enemy, who 
had very near driven him gut of his Country. And ſuch was the good 
Underſtanding between he Yama Indians and this Colony, that while 
the Engliſh were planting the Country, the Julians hunted for them 
in the Woods, and brough!' them in great Quantities of Veniſon and 
wild Fowl; and many Roman Catholic Families coming over from 
England to avoid the Penal Laws, this ſoon became a flouriſhing 
| Colony, of which the Culverts remained Governors until the Civil 


Qq Wars 
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Wars in England, when the Family were deprived of the Government 
of this Province, but recovered it again on the Reſtoration of King 
Charles II. And the Hon. Charles Calvert, Son of the Lord Baltimore, 


remained Governor of that Colony near twenty Years, who promoted 


ee 

by 
\ 
4 
c ; 
l 

. 


the Planting of Tobacco here, till the Colony became almoſt as conſi- 

derable for that Branch of Buſineſs as Virginia ; and the Family ſtill re- 

main Proprietors of this Plantation, being one of the moſt conſiderable _ 
Eſtates enjoy'd by any Subject of Great Britain abroad. - 

As to the Manners and Cuſtoms of the Indians, and other Articles © 
omitted here, theſe will be ſeen in the Deſcription of Virginia, which I 
are very little different from thoſe of Maryland  @*7] 

"J-1LR CANT A a 
Situation and Extent. 0 
˖ 
1 8 1 5 "þ | | 4 
Between 3 and W. Lon. | | 240 Miles in Length. c 
| 80 4 | ? 
5 + Being 4 j 

36 | 3 
Between and | | 200 Miles 1n Breadth. ; 

„ J 5 

Boundaries. OUNDED by the River Patowmac, which divides 4 
| | B it from Maryland, on the North Eaſt; by the 41 V 
lantic Ocean, on the Eaſt; by Carolina, on the South, and by the 1 
Apalachian Mountains, on the Weſt. 555 | Es 2 

It may be divided into four Parts, viz. 1. The North Diviſion. 

2. The Middle Diviſion. 3. The South Diviſion : And, 4. The Eaſt JF a 
_ Diviſion, 5 5 ti 
Diviſions. Counties. | Pariſhes. = -C 
1. Northumberland — — IVincomoca Mr: 
The North Di- 2. 2 | mo — / \ Ghrift-Church ' 
ion contains) 3. 9 EL 3 
8 e 4. Richmond — — — | JI tt 
5. Stafford — — — St. Paul's. I] ft 

C 6. Efex — — — — Farnham _ 
7. Middleſex — — — | | Chriſt Charch 3 
| | 8. Gloucefler — — — | | Abingdon N 
I 9. King and Queen County — {| | Stratton | el 
The Middle Di- 10. King Milliam County — \ } St. Jobn's | te 
viſion contains & 11. New Kent — — St. Peter's th 

12. Elizabeth County — Elizabeth th 

13. Warwick County — Denby _ 
14. York County — Ter- tir 
15. Princeſs Anne County — J ( Lynhawven. 7 va 


Diviſions. 
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Diviſions. Counties. 5 Pariſhes. 

[ 16. Norfolk County — — Elizabeth 
| 17. Nanſamund County — | Galant 
418. ½e ef Wight County — | | Newport 


. i 19. Surrey County — — I Southwark 
. eee 5 5 Prince George County — 85 Wyanoke 
21. Charles County — =— |}! ! Weſtover 
| 22. Henrico County — — | | Brifol 
| 23. James County — — | James Town 
The EafſtzrnDi- ; 


Williamſburg. 


< Acomac. 


viſion between | 5 | 
Cheſepeak Bay J 24 Acomac County e 
and the Ocean ( „„ : 
Rivers] Into the Weſt Side of this Bay fall four great Rivers, 


I which riſe in the 4palachian Mountains, running from the North-Weſt 


to the South-Eaſt ; the moſt ſoutherly of theſe is James River, the In- 


dian Name whereof was Powhatan, being generally about two Miles 


over, and navigable at leaſt fourſcore Miles. York River, whoſe Indian 
Name was Pamunky, is a little to the Northward of James River. North 


7 of York River is the River of Rappahanoc ; North of Rappahanock, is the 


great River of Patowmac, which is navigable near two hundred Miles; 
being nine Miles broad in ſome Places, but generally about ſeven. 


| Bays and Capes.] The great Bay of Cheſepeak runs up through Vir 


ginia and Maryland, almoſt due North, three hundred Miles and up- 
wards, being navigable molt Part of the Way for large Ships. We 
enter this Bay between two Promontories called Cape Charles and Cape 
Henry. | = | 


Face of the Country.) As we approach Virginia from the Ocean, it 


appears to be low Land ; and for an hundred Miles up into the Coun- 


try, there is ſcarce a Hill or a Stone to be met with. The whole 


Country, before it was planted, was either Foreſts, or Bogs and Mo- 


ratſes, which the People in the Weſt Indies call Swamps, and ſuch the 
greateſt Part of it is at preſent, Their Trees are much loftier than ours, 
and no Underwood or Buſhes grow beneath. People travel with Eaſe 
through theſe Foreſts on Horſeback, and never want a fine Shade to de- 
tend them from the Summer Heats. 


Air and Seaſons.) The Air and Seaſons depend very much on the 


Wind, as to Heat and Cold, Dryneſs and Moiſture ; the North and 
North-Weſt Winds are very nitrous, piercing cold, and clear, or 


elſe ſtormy ; the South-Eaſt and South, hazy and ſultry hot; in Win- 


ter they have a fine clear Air, and dry, which renders it very pleaſant ; 
their Froſts are ſhort, but ſometimes ſo very ſharp, that it will freeze 
the Rivers over three Miles broad. 


Snew falls ſometimes in pretty great Quantities, but rarely con- 
Prett) g 


| tinues there above a Day or two; their Spring is about a Month 
earlier than in England; in April they have trequent Rains; May 
| Qq 2 | OM OTIS and 
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and June the Heat increaſes, and it is much like our Summer, being 
mitigated with gentle Breezes, that riſe about Nine of the Clock, and 
decreaſe and increaſe as the Sun riſes and falls. July and Auguſt thoſe 
Breeres ceaſe, and the Air becomes ſtagnant ; then the Heat is violent 
and troubleſome. In September the Weather uſually breaks ſuddenlu, 
and there fall very conſiderable Rains, when many become ſick, this 
| being the Time for Cachexics, Fluxes, ſcorbutick * Gripes, or 
the like. 
It is computed there are in Virginia upwards of an bandes thouſand 
Souls, beſides Servants and Slaves, which are above twice that Number. 


Soil and Produce.) No Country produces greater Quantities of excel- 
jent Tobacco, and yet Virginia is generally a ſandy Land with a very 
ſhallow Soil; ſo that after they have cleared a freſh Piece of Ground out 
of the W oods, i it will not bear Tobacco more than two or three Years, 
unleſs cow-prnned, or well dunged. | 

Of ſpontaneous Flowers there are great Vater, ; the fineſt Crown 
Imperial in the World, the Cardinal Flower, ſo much extolled for its 
ſcarlet Colour; and almoſt all the Year round the u and Vallies are 
adorned wich Flowers of one Kind or other. | 

There is alſo found the fine I ulip-bearing Laurel- -tree, which has the 

plealanteſt Smell in the World, and —_ EE and ſeeding ſe- 
veral Months together. 

Silk-graſs grows ſpontaneous in many Places; I need not mention 
what Advantage may be made of ſo uſeful a Plant, whoſe F ibres are 
as fine as I'lax, and much ftronger than Hemp. 

The Woods produce great Variety of Incenſe and went Gums, 
which diſtil from ſeveral] Trees. 
All Sorts of naval Stores may be produced there, as Pitch, Tar, Ro- 
\ fin, Turpentine, Plank-Timber, Maſts and Yards, beſides Sails Car- 
dage, and lron; and all theſe may be rranſported by an eaſy Weir. 
Carriage to Great Britain. 


Food ] Their uſual Food was Hommony, which is Indian Corn 
boiled to a Pulp, and comes the neareſt buttered Wheat of any thing | 
can compare it to; they eat allo Veniſon, Fiſh, and Fowl, great Part 


of their [ime being g employed in hunting and taking them, for they had 


no tame F owls. 


Animals.) Their Animals are generally the fame as have been enu- 
merated in treating of Mexico. And beſides the Animals the European: 
found there, molt of the Quadrupedes of ure have been introduced; 
ſuch as Horſes, Cows, Sheep and Hogs, which are prodigiouſly mul: 
tiplied ; many of them run Wild in their Foreſts. Beef and Pork are 
fold from One Penny to I wo pence a Pound. Their fatteſt Pullets 
are Six-pence a piece; Chickens at three or four Shillings a Dozen; 
Geele at Ten-pence a-piece; a Turkey for Eighteen pence. Fiſh, 
Oyſflers, and wild Fowl, are the cheapeſt Food in 1 the Country in the 


Seaſon... And Deer are {old from Five — to Tcn Shillings a- 


piece. 


Conflitution.] 


Own. 
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Conſtitution.] T]he Government of the Indians is Monarchical, and 
the Crown deicends to the next Brother, and not o the Son of the 
decealed Monarch; and if there are no Brothers, then to the Sifters 
ſucceſſively, according to their Senivrity ; but this is in Reality a li- 
mited Monarchy, tor the King trantacts nothing ot Conlequence 
without conſulting his Prieſts and the Chicts of the People ; and tho' 


he be veſted with the Civil Power, the General has the Command of 
the Army in the 'I'ime of War independan: of him. The whole Ter; 


Titory belonging to one Tribe being but one great Common, every 
Man has a Right to what he ereQts, poſſeſſes, or uſes, whether Build- 


ings or Plantations, as long as he remains in that Pare ot the Country 
where they lie; but when he removes, any other Man may ſettle on 


the ſame Spot of Ground. The Government of ine Engliſy is formed 
upon the Engliſh Model; the Governor acts as King; the Council 
ſupplies the Place of a Houſe ot Lords, and the Houle of Repteſenta- 


tives the Commons. 


| There are three public Officers befiden the Governor, who have 
their Commiſſion immediately from his Majeſty, wiz. T be Auditor ot 
the Revenue; the Receiver-General, and the decretary, in whole 
Office is kept the public Records, and all Decds, and other an 
proved. 


The Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſary receives hi. Authority from the Bi- 
ſhop of London. 


The Treaſurer of the Province | is appointed by the peneral Aſſem- 


bly, and receives the Money raiſed by the Acts of that Aſſembly. 


Forces.) There are no other Forces in Virginia but Militia, of 
which the Governor is Lieutenant-General by his Commiſſion, and in 
each County he appoints the Colonel, Licutenant- Colonel, and 


Major. 


Every Freeman (teat is, all that are not Servants) from ſixteen to 


ſixty Years of Age, ate lifted in the Militia, and are muſtered once a 


Year at a general Muſter, and four Times a Year by Troops and Com- 


panies in their reipective Counties; and they are reckon'd to be about 


twenty thouſand Men; rhe whole Inhabitants, Men, Women, and 


Children, amounting to upwards of One hundred thouſand, and Slav es 
and Servants to twice that Number. 


This Colony have till now enjoyed a long Peace: The Indians were 


in perfect Subjection to them, and they had no Apprehenſion of any 


foreign Enemy able to hurt them, except in the wide Sea by their 
Cruizers and Privateers. And in all our Wars the Enemy have ſel- 
dom ventured within the Bay of Chefepeat. Guardſhips are uſually 
ſent from England for the Defence of this and the other Plantations, 
none of our Colonies being ſuifered to have Men of War of their 


Revenues.) The public Revenues are, 1. A Rent reſerved by the 
Crown of all Lands granted by Patent. 2. A Duty of two Shillings 
a Hoghheaa on all Tobacco exporied. 3. A Duty of Sixpence a 
Head tor every Paſſenger brought imo the Country. 4. Fines and 
Forfeitures. 5. Duties on Foreign SO and on Slaves and Ser- 
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. Mats; in the fartheſt of which was placed their Idol, 
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vants imported. And laſtly, Money raiſed by Acts paſſed in the 
Aſſembly; befides the Duties laid upon Tobacco in the Counties that 
produce it. There are ſuch heavy Duties on all that is exported to 


England, that they amount to two hundred and fifty thouſand Pounds 


annually, of which the Planters complain with ſome reaſon. They 


obſerve that the Exgliſb Merchants only are the Gainers by this Trat- 


fick; thoſe that are at the Charge of planting and preparing it, get 


but a bare Subſiſtance, and many of them are deeply in Debt to our 
Merchants; for the Prime Coſt, clear of Duties, does not amount to 


more than a Penny a Pound. 


Perſons and Habits |] The Indians are born tolerably, white, but 


take a great deal of Pains to darken their Complexions, by anointing 
themſelves with Greaſe, and lying in the Sun; they allo paint their 
Faces, Breaſts, and Shoulders, of various Colours, but generally ied. 
Their Features are good, eſpecially thoſe of the Women; their Limbs 


clean and ſtraight. and ſcarce ever any crooked or deformed Perſons 
are ſeen among them. 


Their Chiets wear a Coronet adorned with Feathers, and ſome- 
times a whole Fowl, ſtuffed and dried, on their Heads; their Orna- 


ments are Far-rings of Copper, Chains, or Shells, Feathers and Beads 


about their Necks, and Bracelets of the ſame about their Arms. 


Their Cloathing is only a Piece of Skin about their Waiſt, that 


reaches down to their Knees; and thoſe of Condition have a Skin of 
a Deer, or ſome other Beaſt for a Mantle ; and another Piece of Skin 
ſerves them for Shoes or Buſkins. | | 


Genius] The Indians are neither ſo ignotant, nor ſo innocent as 


ſome ſuppoſe them, but are a very underſtanding Generation, quick 


of Apprehenſion, ſudden in Diſpatch, ſubtle in their Dealings, exqui- 


lite in their Inventions, and induſtrious in their Labour; the World 
has no better Markſmen with Bow and Arrow than the Natives, who 
kill Birds flying, Fiſhes ſwimming, and wild Beaſts running ; and 


ſhoot their Arrows with ſuch prodigious Force, that one of them ſhot 
an Engliſuman quite through, and nailed both his Arms to his Body 


with the ſame Arrow. | 


They did not know the Uſe of Iron, and the Copper they had only 
ſerved them for Ornaments ; their edged Tools were ſharp Stones, or 
Shells ſet in Wood ; they burnt down the Timber they uled. 


Buildings and Furniture of the Indians.] The Indians had no Towns 
when the Engliſh arrived amongſt them, any more than they have 
at this Day. They lived, diſperſed in {mall Villages, of ten or 
twelve Huts a-piece, either in the Woods, or on the Banks of Rivers, 
where they had little Plantations of Indian Corn and Roots, not 
enough to ſupply their Families half the Year, ſubſiſting the Remainder 
of it by Hunting, Fiſhing and Fowling, and the Fruits of the Earth, 
which grow ſpontaneouſly in great Plenty here. They covered their 
Huts with Bark or Mats, and lay upon Mats or Skins. The Palaces 


of their great Men were ordinary Barns, divided into Rooms by 
which they 
carried 
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carried with them in all their Expeditions. Their Furniture conſiſtod 
of Skins, Earthen Pots and Pans; Gourds or Calabaſhes cut atunder, 
which ſerved them for Pails, Cups and Dithes. This Country was 


then but thinly peopled, theſe {mall * _—_ being uſually ſome Miles 
aſunder. 


B On Feſtivals and rejoicing Day: they ſing and dance 
in a Ring, taking Hands, having ſo painted and diſguiſed themſelves, 
that it is difficult to know any ot them. One of the firſt Adventurers 
relates, that being invited to one of theſe Entertainments, they carried 
| him to a Wood Side; and having ſcated him and his Company by a 
good Fire, thirty young Women ſallied out of the Wood perfectly 
naked, except a Modclty-bit made of green Leaves, their Bodies being 
painted ied, white and black, and of all manner of Colours. On 
their Heads every one had a Pair of Stag's Horns, ' Bows and Arrows 
in their Hands, and Quivers at their Backs: They took Hands, and 
{ung and danced round the Strangers and the Fire, and having conti- | 
nued this Diverſion for an Hour, they retired into the Wood, where 
they had provided a Feaſt of Fifth, Fleſh, Fowl, and Fruits, to WICH 
the Strangers were invited, and entertained with their Country Songs 
while they were at Dinner. 


Neligion.] Travellers entertain us with ſuch different and contra- 
dictory Accounts of the Religion of the Natives, that it is difficult 
to know what we ought to believe concerning them. Mr. Vite, 
Who was ſent over as Governor of an intended Col lony by Sir Halter 
Raleigb, relates, that they worſhipped the Sun; that at Break of Day, 
all the Family, above twelve Years of Age, went to the W ater-Side, 
and bathing until the Sun aroſe, offered 1 obacco to this Planet; and 
that they did the ſame at Sun-fet. Captain Smith and Colonel Fever ley, 
who reſided long among them, aſſure us they worſhipped the Images 
of ſome inferior Deities, whoſe Anger they ſeemed to dread, on which 
Account the Generality of our People denominate the Objects of their + 
Devotion Devils, though at the ſame Time it is allowed they pray 
to their inferior Deities for Succeſs in their Undertakings, and for 
Plenty of Food and other Neceſſaries of Life: That they ſeem to 
acknowledge one ſupreme God, but do not adore him, believing him 
to be too far exalted above them, and too happy in himſelf to be con- 
cerned about the trifling Aﬀairs of poor Mortals. hey ſeem alto to 
believe a future State, and that after Death they ſhall be removed to 
their Friends, who have gone before them, to an Elyſium or Paradile 
beyond the weſtern Mountains. Others allow them no Religion, or 
very faint Notions of thele Things; but all agree that they are ex- 
ceeding ſuperſtitious, and ſeem to dreed evil Spirits; and that they. 
have their Conjurers, whom they conſult on their undertaking any 
Enterprize. Others relate, that theſe pretended Conjurers are "both 
Prieſts and Phyſicians, and what they can't cure by their Medicines, 
they pretend to do by Witchcraft. 

In order to reconcile theſe diſſerent Accounts, we müll ſuppolè 
that different Tribes may have different Notions, and ditterent Rites 

| | Q q 4 and 
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and Ceremonies, and ſome of the Relaters may have obtained better 
Information than others. 

As to the Chriſtians here, they copy exaQtly after their Mother the 
Church of Ezgland. Every Pariſh is provided with its Prieſt, who = 
a Houſe and Glebe, and about the Value of fourſcore adds 
Arnum paid him in Tobacco, which the Church-Wardens collect for 
bim: But there ate no Proteſtant Biſhops. An Eccleſiaſtical Com- 
miſſary, or Superintendant, is appointed by the Biſhop of London in 
this Colony, as well as in others, who inſpects the Behaviour of the 
Clergy ; and though a full Liberty of Conſcience is allowed to all Per- 
tuaſions, there are but few Difſenters from the eſtabliſhed Church. | 


A Univerſity] The Seat of the Government being removed from 
Fame Town, to a Place called Hil/iamsburgh, in Honour of King 

illiam, ſituate between James and 7ork River; it was propoſed to 
build a College there, to which their Majeſties King William and 
Queen Mary, in the Year 1692, gave about two thouſand Pounds, 
endow! ng it with twenty thouſand Acres of Land, and the Revenue of 
One Penny i in the Pound on all Tobacco exported. 

A Power was alſo given to certain Gentlemen, and their Succeſſors, 
to build the College and give it the Name of William and Mary College, 
in which there were appointed a Preſident, fix Profeſſors, and one 
hundred Students; and the Truſtees were enabled to take Eſtates to 
the Value of two thouſand Pounds fer Annum; and there has been a 
very large Donation by the Hon. Mr. Boyle to this College, for the 
Fducation of Indian Children therein. 


Poor Provided for. Notwithſtanding there are not many Planters 
very rich in this Province, there is ſcarce any Man fo poor as to be 
reduced to a State of Beggary; but if any one happens to be diſabled 

by Aze or Sickneſs from working, he is quartered upon ſome ſubſtan- 
tial Planter, where he is plentifully provided for at the public Charge, 
and not in the Manner that the Poor are provided for on this Side the 
Vater, where they are in a Manner impriſoned, and juſt preſerved 
from periſhing. 

'Their County Courts have a Power of cenſuring and puniſhing all 
Mafters that do not provide their Servants good wholeſome Diet, 
Cloathing and Lodging. And theſe Courts have Power to redreſs any 
Grievance Servants may have Reaſon to complain of. 

The Property of all Money and Goods ſent over to Servants, or 
carried with them, is reſerved for them, and remains entirely at their 


Diſpoſal. 


Revolutims and memorable Events. 


H E North-Eaſt Part of the Continent of America was firſt diſ- 
covered by Sebaftian Cabot, a Native of Briſtul. King Henry 

VII. employed him in the Year 1497, to find out a North - Weſt Pat- 
ſage to Chon which though Cabot was not ſo fortunate to accom- 
ph, yet he diſcovered all the North-Eaft Coaſt of America, from 
Cape Florida, in 25 Degrees of North Latitude, to 67 and an half, 
{rom 
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from whence England claimed a Right to that Country, prior to the 
Spaniards, or any other European power: And the Reaſon no Attempt 
was made to plant, or ſend Colonies to North America for a conſider- 
able Time, Cabot himſelf informs us, was the Wars that happened 
immediately after: By which, 1 ſuppoſe, he means the inſurrections 
in the Reign of Henry VII. and the Wars with France, Scotland, and 
Spain, in the Reigns of Henry VIII. Edward VI. Queen Mary, and 
Queen Elizebeth. 

Queen Elizabeth having equipped ſeveral Squadrons, ' under the 
Command of thoſe celebrated Commanders, Drake, Ilaufivs, and 
| Raleigh, to cruize upon the Spaniſh Coaits and Iſlands in 4merica, 
they brought home ſuch favourable Accounts of the Riches and Fer- 
tility of Florida, that a great many enterprizing Gentlemen appeared 
very zealous of making Settlements in that Part of the World, and 
choſe Mr. Raleigh, afterwards Sir Walter, to conduct the Enterprise, 
who obtained a Patent or Grant from Queen EAgabeth in the Year 
1584, of all ſuch Lands as he ſhould diſcover in North America, be- 
tween 33 and 40 Degrees of North Latitude, and to diſpoſe of them 
in Fee Simple or otherwiſe, to any ot the Subjects of England, reſerv- 
ing to the Crown 2 fifth Part of all the Gold and Silver Ore that ſhould 
be acquired in fuch Countries, paying the ſaid hith Part to the Crown 
in lieu of all Services. 

Whereupon Mr. Raleigh formed a Society among his Friends, who 
contributed large Sums, and provided two Ships to go upon the 
Diſcovery, the Command of them being given to Capt. Philip Ami- 
das, and Capt. Arthur Burlow, who ſet {ail from England on the 20th 
of April 1584, and arrived at the Iſland of Wrkoken, on the Coaſt of 
Carolina, in 34 Degrees odd Minutes N. Lat. They viſited another 
 Ifland a little to the Northward, called Rana; and ſome of the 
Officers went over to the neighbouring Continent, where they were 
hoſpitably entertained by Wingina, the King of that Part of the Coun- 
try; however, they returned to the Iſland of Moloſen before Night, 
* they battered ſome Utenſils of Braſs and Pewter, Axes, Hatch- 
ets, and Knives, with the Natives, for Skins and Furrs; and havin 
_ diſpoſed of all their Goods, and loaded their Ships with Skins, Safſa- 
fras, and Cedar, and procured ſome Pearls and Tobacco, they parted 
with the Natives in a very friendly Manner, returning to England with 
two Indians, who deſired to come along with them. The Tobacco 
brought home by theſe Adventurers, was the frft ever ſcen 
in England, and was then cricd up as a moſt valuable Plant and a Ke- 
medy for almoſt every Diſeaſe. 

Theſe two Ships having made a profitable Voyage, 2nd given out 
that the Country was immenſely rich, Mr. Raleigh and his Friends 
fitted out a Fleet of ſeven Ships more, giving the Command of it 
to Sir Edward Greenville, who ſet fail from Plymouth the gth of 
April 1588, and arrived at the Iſland of oH the 25th of Fur 
following, where the Admiral's Ship was caſt away going into the 
Harbour; but he and all the Crew were ſaved. The Admiral after— 
wards conducted the Adventurers to the liland of Roav2ak, from 
whence he went over to the Continent, and took a View of the 


Country ; ; 
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Country; and one of the Natives ſtealing a Silver Cup, he took a ſe. 
vere Revenge, burnt and plundered an Indian Town, with all the 
Corn growing in their Fields, and leaving 108 Men on the Iſland of 
Roanmk, under the Command of Mr. Ral;h Lane, directed him to 
make further Diſcoveries, and then let fail for England, promiſing to 
Icturn wich ſuch Reinforcements as ſhould enable him to ſubdue the 
neighbouring Continent: But Mr. Lane marching to the Weſt, found 
the Count deftroyed before him as he advanced, and it was with 


great Diſaculty he made his Retreat to Roanoak again. And here the 


Colony were in great Danger of ftarving, if Admiral Drake had not 


taken them up as he was returning from a Cruize, and brought them 
to England. 


Sir Walter ſent over ſeveral other little Rabe - but neglect- 


ing to ſupport them, al! of them periſhed. Ihe Indians had been exaſ- 


pelated by vir Edward Greenville's plundering the Country, and would 
never be reconciled to the £tngiiſh afterwards; and this Sir Edward 
ſeemed ſenſible of, when he determined to bring over ſuch a Force as 
was ſufficient to make an entire Conqueſt of the Country. | 

But Sir Walter not finding the Gold and Silver he expected to 
meet wich here, did not think it worth his While to make uſe of 
that Intereſt he had at Court, to eftabliſh Settlements in this Part 
0! the Country, eſpecially after he was informed he might meet with 
\lountains of Gold in Guiana, now called New Andaluſia in Terra- 
fi, ma In aitempting the Diſcovery whereof his Son loſt his life; 
and that Attempt was the real Occafion of the Loſs of his own 
No farther Attempts were made to fix Colonies either in Coralina 
or Virginia, until the Reign of King James I. who by his Letters 
Patent, dated the ioth of April 1600, authorized Sir 7 homas Gates, 
dir George Summers, Richard Hackluit, Clerk, Prebendary of We of 
minſler, and other Adventurers, to plant the Coaſt of Virginia, be- 
tween 34 and 45 Degrees of North Latitude; who thereupon fitted 
out three ſmall 8 giving the Command of them to Capt. Chri- 
fropher Neat port, who ſet ſail from the Downs the 5th of January 


1605-7, and on the 26th of April 1607, arrived in the Bay of Che/e- 


peak; and failing up the River Powhatan, now James River, they 
landed on a Peninſula about fifty Miles up the River, where they 
built a Fort, and afterwards a T'own, which they called James Town, 
in Honour of King James I. from whom they received their Patent. 
This was the firſt Town built by the Engliſh on the Continent of 
America. 

I here happened ſome Skirmi iſhes between the Enolijh and the Na. 
tives at their Janding ; but the Indians apprchending they ſhould not 
be able to maintain their Ground againit a People furniſhed with 
je-Arus, pretended to be reconciled, waiting kowever for an Op- 
portuniiy of falling upon theſe Strangers, when they ſhould mcet 
an Advantage Ihe Fort being finiſhed, Capt. Newport, on the 
22d of June 1607, 1etwuined to Fneland, leaving 104 Men 1n the new 
Settlement. 

Ihe Gairifon ſoon finding thenſelver in Want of Proviſions, on 
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the Natives refuſing to furniſh them with any, tho' they offered to give 
the full Value for them, the Engliſb found themſelves under a Necellity 
of plundering the Country; upon which an open War commenced 
between them and the Natives; however, treth Supplies and Reinforce- 
ments coming over, commanded by the Lord Delawar, the Indians 
were glad to enter into a Treaty of Peace, during which, the Engli/b 
finding a great Demand for Tobacco in Europe, began to encourage the 
Planting ot it, in which they ſucceeded beyond their Expectations; and 
at the ſame Time Sir George Tardly, the Governor, eſtabliſhed a Go- 
vernment reſembling that of England, and the firſt General Aſſembly 
or Parliament met at James Town in May 1620; and Negroes were firſt 
imported i into Virginia the fame Year. | 

The Indians, in the mean Time, looking upon themſelves as a con- 
quered People, entered into a Conſpiracy to maſſacre all the Engliſb on 
the 22d of March 1622, about Noon, when the Eugliſb were abroad 

at Work, on their Plantations, without Arms; and they actually 
murdered 347 of the Engliſh, moſt of them being killed with their own 
working Tools: But an Indian, who had been well uſed by his 
Maſter, diſcloſing the Deſign to him a little before this Execution, he 
gave Notice to the reſt of the Planters, who ſtood upon their Defence, 
and not only ſaved their own Lives, but cut off great Numbers of the 
Indians. 

The Planters not long after falling out among themſelves, the Inai- 
ans took an Advantage of their Diviſions, and made another Attempt 


to recover their Country, killing great Numbers of the Engliſh by 
Surprize. | 
| Theie Misfortunes being aſcribed to the Mal- Ae of the 
Company, King Charles I. diſſolved them in the Year 1626, and re- 
duced the Government of Y:irginia under his own immediate Direction, 
appointing the Governor and Counſel himſelf, ordering all Patents and 
Proceſs to iſſue in the King's Name, relerving a Quit-rent of 25. for 
every hundred Acres of Land. The Planters, however, falling into 
Factions and Parties again, the Indians made a third Fort to recover 
their loſt Liberties, and cut off near 500 more of the Engliſh ; but 
they were at length repulſed, and their King Oppacuncanrugh taken 
Priſoner, and killed by a private Soldier, very "much againſt the Will 
of Sir Milam Berkley the then Governor, who deligned to have 
brought him over into England, being a Man of an aan Fo Sta- 
ture, and uncommon Parts. 

Sir William atterwards made Peace with the Indians, wich con- 
tinued a conſiderable Time; but the Civil War commencing in Eug— 
land, he was removed from his Government during the Uurpation, 
when an. Ordinance of Parliament was made, probibiting the Plan- 
tations to receive or export any Goods but in EAG Ships ; which 
gave Birth to the Act ot Navigati ion in the Rein of King Charles II. 
who re-inſtated Sir Ham beriley in his Gor CTRTCnt at the Reſtora- 
tion. 

Sir William promoted the Manuſactures of Silk and Linen in this 
Plantation, and was eſteemed an excellent Guvernor ; but the Act of 
Navigation, reſtraining the Plauters itom tending theilt Merchandize 
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to Foreign Countries, and from receiving Cloathing, Furniture, or 
Supplies, from any Nation but England, creating a great deal of Diſ- 
content, Mr. Bacon, a popular, factious Gentleman, took the Advan- 
tage of their Diſaffection, and, ſetting up for himſelt, drew the People 
into Rebellion, depoſed the Governor, and compelled him to fly to 
the Eaſtern Shore of the Bay of Che/ſepeak ; and had not Bacon died 
in good Lime, he had probably made himſelf Sovereign of Virginia; 


but upon his Death Sir Hilliam returned to his Government, and the 


People to their Duty ; fince which there has been no material Altera- 


tions in the State of Virginia: But they have neglected the making 


Silk, Wine, and every other Branch of Buſineſs, which the Soil and : 
Climate ſeemed proper for, and employed themſelves ſolely in the 
Planting and Curing of Tobacco. | SG | | 


em 


CAROLINA, comprehending North Carolina, South 


Carolina, and Georgia. 


Sit1atn and Extent. 


VVV 
Between and & W. Lon. 500 Miles in Length. 
86 1 1 | 
| F Being 
a3 4 - 
Between 4 and N. Lat. | Breadth uncertain. 


33 L 
F F we were to extend Carolina to the Weſtward, as far as theilt 
1 Charters would juſtify them, or as far as the Country of the Che 


roſee Indians our Allies, extends, we might make the River . 


fitpi the Weſtern Boundary, which falls into the Gulph of DMexics, 


in 95 Deg. of Weflern Latitude; but if we take in no more thai, 


is actually planted by the Engliſh, we muſt not extend it above 200 
Miles Weſt of the Atlantic Ocean. As to the French Settlements on 
the River Mi/i/ippe, they are but late Intruders there, ſince the Year 
1720, for all to the Eaſt of that River properly belongs to the 
Engliſh, and all to the Weſt to the Spaniards; and the Spantards 
actually deſtroyed ſome of the Forts the French had erected on the 
Weſt Side of that River; though, ſince this ſtrict Union between the 
two Kingdoms of France and Spain, the Spaniards wink at the French 
Incroachments: And if the Eugliſb ſuffer them to poſſeſs the Eaft 
Side of Miſſiſiphi, and fortit. themſelves there, our Colonies in Ca- 
yolina will be in a very uncaſy Situation. The Southern Limits of 


this Country, now denominated Georgia, are in a very unſettled Con- 


dition alſo, the. Spaniards claiz,ing that Country as a Part of Spanifh 
Florida; whereas the Engliſb inſiſt, that Carolina extends as far as the 
River S&T. 7%, in zo Degrees of North Latitude; but how the 
Commiſſaries, appointed to ſettle the Limits between Georgia and 

| Spaniſh 
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Spaniſh Florida, may agree, is very uncertain. I ſhall take the Liberty, 
however, to give Carolina the Bounds it ought to have; both againſt 
French and Spaniſh Florida, and bound Carolina by Virginia on the 
| North; by the Atlantic Ocean, on the Eaſt; by the River of St. John, 


on the South ; and the 8 Miſſiſippi, on the Weſt; and throw it. 


into three Diviſions, wiz. 1. North Caro ina; 2. South care and, 
3. Georgia. . | | 
Diviſions. Counties. [-::- .. Towns. 


tains the Counties J Bath County, and — 
of ————-— { Clarendon in Part — 


North Carolina con- U — 5 1 into Pa- 


Towns. 

Clarendon in Part — 8 ames 
The Middle Divi rr Eon OH Of in 
ſion, or South Ca- 9 4 


. i Culleton County „ J Charles Town, W. 
rolina, Contains the 
Counties of Lan. 79. N. Lat. 
5 day : 32-30. | 

Granville County — Port Royal. 
CT ag ne | J (Savannah 
The South 0 os U | | Fredric 
contains only —— Puriſburgh. 


Riwers.] The chief Rivers are, 1. 4/bemarle River. 2. Pentagre. 


3. Neuſe. 4. Cape Fear, or Clarendin River. 5. Wateree. 6. Santee. 


7. Aſhley River. 8. Cowper River. 9. Colliton. 10. Cambahee. 11. 
ee 12. Alatamaha ; and, 13. That noble River St. Job's, 
_ which divides Georgia from Spaniſh Florida ; all which Rivers riſe in 
the Apalachian Mountains, and, running Eft, fall into the Atlantic 
Ocean. And Mr. Oglethorpe aſſures us, that the Rivers Fint, Catoche, 


Ogechee, and even the River Mii ;/ippi, which run from the North: Eaſt 


to the South-Weſt, and fall into the Gulph of Mextco, pals through 
Part of Carolina. 


Seas, Bays, and Capes.] The oh Sea bordering on this Country i is 
that of the Atlantic Ocean, which is ſo ſhallow near the Coaſt, that a 
Ship of any great Burthen cannot approach it, except in ſome few 
Places. There has not yet been ſound one good Harbour in North 
Carolina; the bell are thoſe of R. at the Mouth of Albemarle Ri- 
ver, and Pimlico. In South Carolina there are the Harbours of Winyaw, 
or George Town, Charles Town, and Port Royal. In Georgia, the Mouths 
of the Rivers Savannah, and A/otamaba, form good Harbours. 

The moſt remarkable Promontories are, Cape Hatteras, in 35% odd 


Min. North Latitude ; Cap Fear to the South of it, and Cape Carteret 
fill further South. | | | 


Face of the Conutry: It has a low level Coaſt ; not a Hill to be ſeen 
from Str. Auguſbin ro Virginia, and a great Way hey ond, and 1: generall 
covered with Won4, where the Planters have not clears 7-1 The 
Country riles into Hills about 100 Miles Weſt of the Coat, and con- 
tinues to riſe gradually to the 4/a/achian Mountains, which are abuut 
150 Miles diſtant from the Occan. 
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Air.] Carolinn 13 ſituate between the Extremes of Heat and Cold ; 
but the Heat 15 morc troublelome in Summer, than the Cold in Winter. 


Produce.) The Vegetables are innumerable, for all that grow in 
Eurcpe, grow there; and many that cannot ſtand our Winters, thrive 
there. 5 | $358 

1 his Country hath produced, and would ſtill produce, Silk, Wine, 
and Oil, it it was properly cultivated : Mulberry-'T'rees and Grapes 
grow ſpontaneouſly, and the Soil is extremely proper for Olives. We 
have had Samples of their Silk brought over, equal to any we purchaſe 
of Foreigners. | | . 


Trafic.) They ſhip off yearly from Carolina about 60,000 Barrels 
of Rice, each Barrel containing 400 Weight, and export 70,0c0 Deer 
Skins per Ann. at a Medium, tor ten Years ſucceſſively; alſo 20,000 
Barrels of Pitch; and they have ſent home 70,000 Barrels of Tar in 
a Year; whereby they reduced the Price of Norway Tar, from 505. a 
Barrel to 125. and 155. And if ſomething did not bias the People of 
England (ſay the Planters) more than their Judgment, they would till 
import Carolina Har, being efteemed as good as that of Norway . 
they (till ſend Home annually about 2000 Barrels of 'Lurpentine, and 
could fend more, if there was a Demand for it. Ds DE 

he Eng/i/h trathck with the Natives for Deer Skins, Bear and Buf— 
faloe Skins, for which they give them Guns, Powder, Knives, Scif- 
ſars, Looking-glaſſes, Beads, and ſome courſe Cloth, and Duffils. 
The Engliſh Chapmen carry theſe on Pack-horſes 5 or 600 Miles into the 
Country, Welt of Charles Town ; but moſt of the Trade is confined 
within the Limits of the Cree and Cherukee Nations, which do not lie 
above 3co Miles from the Coalt. | 5 | | | 

| Georgia, the moit ſouthern Province, is not a fruitful Country; but 
having leveral fine Rivers running through it, the Banks of them are 
fortificd, and make a very good Barrier tor the Carolina's, which were 
belore expoled to the Incurtons and Ruvages of the Spaniards and their 
Iudian Allies "The Setilements on the River Alatamaha are run to 
Ruin and forſaken, of which we are like to feel the ill Effects in this War. 


Animals.) Among their native Animals they have the Urus, or Zo- 
rax, deſcribed by Cr, which the Engliſb improperly call a Buffaloe. 
Ihe native Animals are the lame as in Mexico; and the European 
Cattle, vis. Cows, Hories, Hogs, and Sheep, are vaſtly increaſed 
here, as they are in other Plantations, and are ſuffered to run in the 
Woods without a Keeper, one they are brought Home in the Evening. 

The Wool of their Sheep is not inierior to the Eng/iſh; and Poultry 
and Pidgeonsarc as pieniitul as Catile. : 


 I'anifaftwes) The Natives have no Manufactures but what each 
Family makes for irs own Ute: I hey ſeem to deſpiſe working for Hire, 
and tpene their Time chiefly in Hunting and War, but plant Corn 
enough lor the Support of their Families, and of the Strangers that come 
to vitit them. Indico thrives here better than in any ot the Plantations. 


Government. | 


VVV 


Government.] The Government of the Indians of Carolina is ſaid to 
be Monarchical; but their Monarchs have not the Power of Kings in 
this Part ot the World, though we have given them the Name of Rings; 
for, according to General Og elborpe, the King can only aſſembie the 
People, and their War- Captains, and propoſe the Matters to be debat 
ed; and, when he has given his Opinion, the reſt of the old Mon are 
at Liberty to give the'cs; and when they are come to a Reiolution, the 
young Men are called in, and the Execution of their Determinnion 
recommended to them. The King has not the Power of putting any 
Man to Death, even for Murder; but he is put into the Hand: ot the 
Relations of the Deceaſed, to deal with him as they ſex fit; and even 
for Adultery the Huſband is left to do himtell Juſtice ; which he 
uſually does, by cutting off the Ears of the Man that has offended him. 


There have been Inſtances of their Ds. our . * in the 
ſame Manner. 


Food] Their Food. inſtead of Bread, is Flour of Indian Chi: boiled 
and ſcaſoned like Haity-pudding ; and this is called Hommony : They 
alſo boil Veniſon, and make Broth of it, and eat all Manner of Fleſh. 
They make what anſwers Salt of Wood Aſhes; Long Pepper. 
which grows in their Gardens, and Bay Leaves, fuppl their Want of 
Spice. 


Diſeaſes and Remedies.) Their Natives are very healthful, and have 
hardly any Diſeaſes, except thoſe occaſioned by drinking of Rum, and 
the Small Pox ; thoſe who do not drink are exceeding long- lived. Old 
Brim, Emperorof the Creeks, who died but a few Years ago, lived to 130 
Years ; and he was neither blind, nor Bed-rid, till ſome few Months 

before his Death: They have ſometimes Pleurifies and Fevers, but no 
Chronical Diitempers; and know of ſeveral Herbs that have great 


Virtues in Phyſick, particularly for the Cure of venomous Bites and 
Wounds. 


Perſons and Habit: | The Indians are a manly well-ſhaped Race; 
the Men tall, the Women little: They anoint their Bodies with Oil. 
and expoſe themſelves to the Sun, which occaſions their Skins to be 
a dark brown; the Men paint themſelves of various Colours, red, blue. 
yellow, and black ; they wear generally a Girdle, with a Piece of 
Cloth drawn through their Legs, and turned over the Girdle both be- 
fore and behind, which looks | lometning like Breeches. The Women 
wear a Kind of Petticoat to their Knees ; both Men and Women, in 
the Winter, wear Mantles two Yards quare, which they wrap round 
their Bodies, as the Roman; did their Toga, 3 keeping their Arms 
bare. 


Genius.) They are a generous, good natured People, very humane 
to Strangers; patient in Want and P ain, flow to Anger, and not exlily 
provoked ; but when they are thoroughly incenſed, they are impl4- 
cable; very quick of Appteher fon, and gay of Temper ; their pub 
lick Conferences ſhew them to be Men ot Genius, and they have ang. 
tural Eloquence. 
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Relipion.] Some of our firſt Adventurers related that the Carolina 
Indians worſhipped the Sun, and the Images of their ancient Heroes. 
On the other Hand, a Gentleman that was Agent for theſe Provinces, 


not long ſince, favs, he did not obſerve they had any Religion, but a 


great deal of Superftition. 1 hey were afraid of evil Spirits, and had 

no Notion of a good one, and that their Morals were very looſe. They 

would cheat any Man they could. | 
Governor Ogle:horpc, on the other Hand, ſays, they ſeemed to be 


very well diſpoſed, and it would he no difficult Matter to make them 
Proſelytes to the Chriſtian Religion. That the Creek Nation abhorred 
Adultery, and did not approve of a Plurality of Wives, and were ne- 
ver guilty of Theft; though he admits there were other Tribes that 


were not ſo ſcrupulous in theſe Matters. That ſince our People had 
furniſhed them with Spirituous Liquors, they were given to Drinking, 
and that they were charged with being revengeful ; but that this Re- 
venge, as it was called, was only doing themielves Juftice.on thoſe who 
had injured them; but this they ſeldom did, except in Caſes of Mur- 


der and Adulterv; and if they did not retaliate ſuch Injuries themſelves, 
there was no other Power could do it. Even their King cannot put a 


Man to Death. 7 . | 

From all the Accounts we have of their Religion, therefore, it ap- 
pcars, that they believe there are powerful, intelligent Beings that con- 
cern themſelves in human Affairs, and that they have a great Dread of 
them, and conſequently do pray to them when they are in Danger ; 


and how ſuch People can be ſaid to be altogether without Religion, is 


what J don't underſtand : Very probably, if they were thoroughly 
examined, they have much the ſame Religion as their Neighbours of 
Virginia have. | | | | 


Revolutions and memtrelle Events. 

So ROLINA was the laſt Country in America planted by the Eyg- 

4 1h, atier dir Walter Naleigb's unfortunate Attempts to fix Colo- 
nies in Carolina, in the latter End of the Reign, of Queen Elizabeth. 
This Country ſeems io have been entirely overlooked till the Reſtoration 
of King Charles Il. The then Miniſtry being informed that Carolina 
would produce Wine, Oil and Silk, and almoſt every thing that Britain 
wanted, procured a Patent or Grant from King Charles to themſelves, 
dared the 24th of March, 1663, of great Part of this Coaſt: Ihe 
Grantees being Edward Eail of Clarendon, Lord Chancellor, George 
Duke of Albemarle, the General, William Lord (raven, John Lord 
Berkley, the Lord Anthony Aſhley Convper, Sir George Carteret, Sit Nilliam 
Colletan, and their Heirs Theſe Proprietors, however, did Jittie to- 
Wards planting it, until the Year 1670, when Lord Ae ſtruck out a 
vhimiical Kind of Government for the Colony, creating a Palatine or 
Sovereign, with a Council tro be a Check upon him; which involved. 
them ia perpetual Qnarrels, and almoit deſtroved the Plantation as foon 
as it was fertled ; to prevent which, they were at length obliged to ſel! 
their Shares tothe Crown: And it is now Royal Government, only 
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Earl of Grarvilie thought tit to retain his ſerenth Share, which he ii] 
remains in Polletſion of. 

The Caro/ma's being frequently 1 and haraſſed by the Frenc, 
and Spaniſh ludians, the f inliſh found ii necelſary to extend their Plan- 
tations farther South. and added that Province, denominated Georgia, 
cuntiguous to the Cp; and Truſtees were appointed to ſortify 
that Frontier againſt the {ncurtions of the Indians, who accordingly 
built Towns, and etected Forts on or near the Banks of the Pivers 
Savannah and Alutamahah, in order to cover thele Provinces againſt 
any hoſtile Attempts on that Side, for here only they were liable to be 
attacked: As to the relt, the Apalachian Mountains cover the two Ca- 
rolina's from any Invaſion from the Weſt. 
| _ General Og/ethorp commanded the firſt Embarkation bis 8 to 
whom the Cree Nation voluntarily relinquiſhed their Right to all the 
Country South of the River Savannah, the Northern Limits of this 
new Province of Gemrpia ; and Articles of Commerce were ſettled be- 
tween the Engli/h and Creeks. There were ſome Attempts made the 
laſt War to add the Spaniſh Port of St. Aupuſtine to the Province of 
Gevrgia ; and had not General Oglethorp been betrayed, he had pro- 
bably reduced that Fortreſs; but not being able to confide in his own 
People, he tound it neceſſary to retire from thence ; and the Spaniard; 
not long after returned the viſit, and invaded Georpia, which vras ſo 
well de tended by Mr. Oglethorp, that the Spaniard; were beaten off; 
however, they ſtill inſiſt that the Province of Georgia, or Part of it, 
belongs to the Crown of Spain ; but the Limits of this Province t to the 
Suuth ate not yet determined. 
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| 6 | | 
Between 3 and W. Lon. | 140 Miles in Length. 
„ i 
7 ( Being © | | 
Between und N. Lait. 60 Miles in Breadth. 
18 | TE | 


Buuudarics, T T lies in the Ame ice, Sea, about 100 Miles South of 
| Cuba, and 7 70 V. IH ot Hiſanicla. 


Rizers |]. There ate ncat 100 ma Rivers in the Iſland, but none 
navigable ;_previpirming UE mſelves from the Mountains North ot 
South, and Gln into the Sea after a ſhort. Courſe: 

Their Well Water, near the $52, iz brackif 4nd unwholeſome. 


Bal an! Cave: } 1 The Port of Point Warunt, at the Eaſt End 
of the Iſlind 2, The Harbour of Port Rout ; The Port of Ol 
Ke Harbor 


5 Bb American lands. 
Harbeur. 4. The Harbour and Point of Cape Negril. 5 Blofeld 


Bay. 6. Port Pedro; and, 7. Black Point; all on the South Side of 


the Iſland; and there are ſome others on the North. 


Lind,] Thc Wind blows off the Iſland every Way in the Night, 
and on the Iſland in the Day- time, except in December, January, and 
| February, when the North Wind blows furiouſly, and checks the 
Growth of the Canes, and all other Vegetables on the North-ſide of 
the Iſland, but the Mountains cover the South- ſide from them. 
The South Wind brings the moſt Rain; no Rains are laſting on the 
South-fide of the Iſland, which come from the Land. 


| Seaſons. ] Froſt and Snow are never ſeen here, but ſometimes large 
Hail. The chief rainy Seaſons are in Muy aud October, when it rains 
violently Night and Day for a Fortnight. = 


| Face of the land.] There is a Ridge of Hills runs from Eaſt to 


Veſt through the Iſland, furrowed by deep Gullies en the North and 


South-ſides, made by the violent Rains, which fall almoſt every Day 
on theſe Mountains, waſhing down whatever falls in their Way, and 
making very deep Channels; theſe Hills conſiſt either of Rock, or 
ſtrong Clay, and ate covered with Wood. 


Ide Vallies or Sar are exceeding level, and without Stones, 


fit for Paſture, when cleared of Wood; the moſt fruitful lying on the 
 South-lide of the Iſland. W - | . 
- They are very green and pleaſant after the Rains or Seaſons (as they 
are called) but parched and burnt up in dry Weather. | 


 Pariſies.] The Iſland is divided into 14 Pariſhes or Precincts; they 
| have very ſlew "Towns; the chief are, 1. St. Jago de la Vega, or Spaniſb 
Town. 2. Kingſton. 3. Port Paſſage; and, 4. that of Port-Royal. 
St. Jago de la Vega, or Spaniſh Town, is pleaſantly ſituated in a fine 
Plain, upon the River Cobre, which falls into a Bay of the Sea that 
torms the Harbour of Port Royal, about ſeven Miles below; it conſiſts 
of doo or 1000 Houſes, and was the Capital of the Iſland, for there 


the Governor rctided, and the General Aſſembly and Courts of Juſtice 


were held. — 

Kingſton is a Port Town, ſituate on the North-ſide of the Bay of 
Fort- Roya. 10 or 12 Miles South-Ealt of St. Jago, and, ſince the 1e- 
yeated Misſortune of the Town of Post- Nopal, is become a large and 
populace Place, much frequented by Merchants and Seafaring Men, 
and lately made the Capital ot the Iſland. 


 Port-Pifjace is a Sea-Port Town, ſituated at the Mouth of the River 
Cobre, ſeven Miles South. Eaſt of St. Jago, and obtained its Name from 
being the greatett Thorough-fare in the Iſland. | 
Port-Royal, before it was deſtroyed by an Earthquake in the Vear 
1692, was ſituated in the South-Eaſt Part of the Ifland, at the Extre- 
mity of a long Slip or Point of Land, running weſterly about 12 
Miles from the main Iſland, having the Ocean on the South, and 3 
tine Bay of the Sea, which forms the Harbour, on the North, well de- 
ſended by fevera] Forts and Platforms of Guns; the Harbour is abou: 


three Leagues broad in moſt Places, and ſo deep that a Ship of 700 | 
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Britiſh American Iſi nds. EF 
Tons may lay her Side on the Shore, and load and unload at Pleaſure ; 
nor docs there want good Anchorage in any Part of it. 

The Point of Land 62 which the Loun flood, was exceeding 
narrow, and nothing but a looſe Sand, that afforded neither Grats, 
Stones, freſh Water, I'rees, nor any Thing that could encourage 
the building a Town upon it, but the Geodaels and Security ol the 
Harbour. 


It contained above 1500 Houſes, and was ſo populous, 2nd O much 


: frequented by Merchants and Planters, that the Houles weie as dear 


rented as in the well traded Streets of London. 
It was on the 17th of June 1692, the Earthquake happened, which 


in two Minutes deſtroyed moſt of the Town; the Earth opened and 


ſwallowed up Abundance of Houſes and People; the Water guſhed 
out from the Openings of the Earth, and tumbled the People on 
Heaps ; but ſome of them had the good Fortune to catch hold of 
Beams and Rafters of Houſes, and were afterwards ſaved by Boats. 


Several Ships were caſt away in the harbour, and the Swan Frigate, 


which lay in the Dock to careen, was carried over the Tops of the 
ſinking Houſes, and did not, however, overſet, but afforded a Re- 
treat to ſome Hundreds of People, who ſaved their. Lives upon her. 
Major Kelly, who was in the Town at this Time, fays, the Earth 
opened and ſhut very quick in ſome Places, and he ſaw ſeveral People 


ſink down to the Middle, and others appeared with their Heads juſt 


above Ground, and were ſqueezed to Death; the Sky, which was 
clear before the Earthquake, became in a Minute's Time as red and 
as hot as an Oven; the Fall of the Mountains made a terrible Craſh, 
and at the ſame Time, dreadful Noiſes were heard under the Earth; 


the principal Streets, which lay next the Key, with large Warehouſes, 


and ſtately brick Buildings upon them, were all ſunk ; Part of the 
Town, however, was lett ſtanding, on a Neck of Land which run 
into the Sea, at the Extremity whereof food the Caſtle, which was 
ſhattered, but not demoliſhed. _ | | 
And at Savannah, on the North Side of the Iſland, above a thou- 
ſand Acres were ſunk, with the Houſes and People in hem; the Place 
appearing for ſome Time like a Lake, was afterwards dried up, but 
no Signs of Houſes to be ſeen. At 22/76, a great Mountain ſplit, 


and deltroyed ſeveral Plantations, with the People on them ; and one 
Plantation was removed a Mile trom the Place where it formerly lay ; 
the Houles were in general thrown down, or damaged, all over the 


Iſland ; and it is computed that 3000 People were killed, with thoſe 
loft in Port. Royal. | 

The town, being rebuilt near the Place where the former ſtood. 
was à ſecond Time deftroved by Fire, on the gth of fanwry 1702-3; 
every Houſe was conſumed that Day, only the two Royal Forts and 
Magazines were left ſtanding; whercupon the Government looking 
on the Place as unfortunate, ordered the Inhabitants to remove to 
Kingſton, on the oppoſite Side of the Harbour, and there the Courts 
and Officers were ordered to be held, that uſed to be held at Per! 
Royal ; however, this was found to be ſo commodious a Station for 


ohipping, that the People ſome Time afterwards ventured to rebuild 


u a lacond Lime. | 
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It was s third Time deſtroyed by a Storm and Inundation of the 
Sen, on the zoth of Auguſt, 1722. 1 | 


The Sea being raiſed, by the Violence of the Wind, to a much 8 
greater Height than was ever known before, broke over its ancient 
Bounds, and on a ſudden overflowed a large Tract of Land, carrying 


away, with an irreſiſtable Fury, Men, Houles, Cattle, and every Thing 
that food in its Way. „ | | 
The Morning in which the Storm happened, there was a great Fleet 
of Merchant-ſhips riding in the Haibour, moſt of which had taken 
their full Freight, and were to have returned Home in a few Days; 
but the Storm left only one Veſſel in the Harbour, beſides four Sail of 


Men of War, and theſe had all their Maſts and Rigging blown away; 
tut the moſt ſenſible Proof of the irreſiſtable Force ot the Storm, was 
the vat Quantities of Stones that were thrown over the Town-Wall, 


of which tuch a prodigious Number were forced over, that an hun- 
dred Negroes were employed fix Weeks in throwing them back into 
the Sea. bh | | | 


Air] The Air of this Country is rather too hot for European Con- 


ſtitutions, and generally unhealthful, elpecially near the Sea-Coaſt. 


The Harbour of Por:-Roya/ may well be looked upon as the Grave 
of our Marine Officers and Seamen; many thouſands have periſhed 


there by the Unhealthfulneſs of the Place, or their own irregular Way 
of Life. But, according to Sir Hans Sloane, both the Water and Air 
are good at a Diſtance trom the Sea, and the inland Country of Fa- 
enaica is as healthiul as any other. | 


Produce.) The principal Vegetables and Produce of this Iſland 
are, Sugar-Canes, Cacao, of which Chocolate is made ; Oranges, 
Lemons, Citrons, Palms, Coco- Trees, Cotion, Indigo, Lobacco, the 
Prickle Pear, Woods for dying, Salt, Ginger, Cod-Pepper, or Pie- 
encnto, Drugs, tuch as Guaiacum, China Root, Sarſaparilla, Caſſia- 
Fiſtu!a, Tamarinds, Yene/la's, Gums and Roots, uſed in Medicines 
and durgery. e | 5 | 
| Here grows the Manrch:neel Tree, which bears a beautiful, but 
poitonous Apple, and the Mahogany, the J imber and Planks of both 
which are now in great Liteem with us; and they have the like 


Forett-'1'recs as are iound in the Continent of America, in the ſame 


Climate. 


Arimal:.] Their Animals alſo are the ſame as in the neighbouring 
Continent. 5 | 


Trafſich.) The Planters and Merchants of Jamaica have repre- 
ſented to the Court of Eno/and, that they lie under very great Diſ- 
coutagements in Point of Irade : And, 1. They complain of the 
Decreaic of their People 2. "That they are of late Years deprived 
of the moſt beneficial Branch of their Trade, vis. The carrying of 
Negroes and dry Goods to the Spaniſh Coaſt. 3. A further Diſcou- 
ragement 10 their Utade is the Hoſtilities committed by the Spaniards, 
who teize every Ship they can overcome. 4. That their cutting Log- 
wood in the Lays of fumpeachy and Henduras is likewiſe interrupted, 


though 
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. though actually Part of Hi: Majeſty's Territories. $5. The low Value 


of their Produce, which they alcribe io the great Improvement the 
French make in their Sugar Colonies, who are enabled to under!ci| 
them by the Lowneſs of their Duties. 6. The 'r ide carricd on from 
Jrelund and the Northern Colonies, to the French and Dutch Iflinds 
and Colonies where they pay no Duties, and are ſuppſied with Goods 


at lan eaſier Rate. Ihe Northern Colonies, who import great Quan- 
tities of Proviſions and Gond:s to Jamaica, and the other Sug ar Illands. 
inſiſt upon being paid in Bultion, which they carry to Hijtanigl, rd - 
Ft other French lands, and there purchaſe Sugar, Rum, ind Torrey, 


veith the Treaſure they receive at Jemaica, Ae. 7 hey objerve, that 
the Cacao, or Chocolate Nut, which was heretofore one of the piincipal 
LS + Commodities of that land, is now Jott by the heavy Dutie® hat wore 
| laid upon it; and probably their Sugar, Rum, Ginger, Zr. mull have 
the fame F ate, if not timely remedied. And as they had now began to 
© plant Coffee. they hoped ior a Bounty to encourage that Plantation, 
2 on their ſending it to England; at leait that there wight be ne Duties 
27 lad upon it. 
X41 Since which Repreſentation, there has been an Act paſſed for layi ing 

high Duties upon all Commodities carried from the French and Butch 

= Settlements to the Northern Colonies ; but this has not been ſound ſuf- 
= ficient to prevent that Practice, which has occaſioned the Sugar Colo- 
nies to apply themſe}ves to the Parliament again for a Redrels of this 
ons 3 but the Conſideration thereof was mu off. 


Fond] The Meat of the Inhabitants of 1 is generally ſuch as 
in England, namely, Beet, Pork, and Fiſh, Vlour and Peale, talted i 
. Fleſh and Fiſh ſent from the Brit Calomes on the Continent; on | 
> which not only the Maſters teed, but, according to Sir {launs S baue, | 
-. = they are obliged to furniſh their Servants, both Whites and Blacks, | 
— with three Pounds of Salt Beef, Pork, or Fith, every Week, beſides 
3 Caſſavi Bread, Lame, and Pota toes. 
| There are in the Savannabs great Plenty of Cattle, but they cannot 
t keep Beef many Days, tho' it be ſalted, and freſh Beet is ready to cor- 
1 rupt in four or hve Hours. Butchers always kill in the Morning, there- 
6 fore, juſt before Day, and * Seven o' Clock the Maikets for frech 
= -\ Meat are over. 
Turtle or Tortoiſes are ot ſeveral Sorts ; thoſe of the Sea, called 
= Green Turtle, from their Fat being of that 0 olour, feed on Conches 
* or Shell-ſiſn, and are very good Victuals ; thele are exten by Abun— 
| danceot People, eſpecially oi the poorer Sort of the iſjand. 
„ Ihe Manate, or vea-Cow, i is taken in this Iſland very often in calm 


- 1 Bays, by the Indians; it is reckoned extraordinary good Eating. 

3 Beſides theſe ordinary Proviſions, the Racoon, a imaii Quadrupec, is j 
d | eaten; Rats are likwilſe ſold by the Dozen, and when they have beg | L 
1 bred amongſt the Sugar-Canes, are thought, by tone diſcerning Pen- | | 
* ple, very delicious Victuals. Snakes, or Serpents, and Colh, a Sor: alt | 
5, | of Worms S, are eaten. by che Indians and Negr ves. --- 3 

. | . Nu 3 Liu. : 
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Liquors.] The moſt common Drink is Water, and reckoned the 

moſt wholeſome by many, amongſt whom I am one, (ſays Sir Hans 
Slave) and he ſeems to recommend the drinking a Draught every 
Morning. Madeira Wine hath this particular Quality different from 
French Wines, and all others that are brought hither, that it keeps 
better in a hot Place, or expoſed to the Sun, than in a cool Cellar; 
whereas other Wines muſt be kept cool here, and if you do not, they 
turn four in a ſhort Time. Cyder, Ber, and Ale, are allo brought 
hither irom the Northern Colunies, or from Fng/and, but do not keep _ 

well. e | 


Goverrment.) This and all other Governments in the Brits/h Ame- 1 
71:44 lands are Royal Governments. The King appoints the Go— 5 
verncr and Council, and the Repieſentatives are cholen by the Free- 'Þ 
men; and theſe Aſſemblies make Laws, but they mutt be confirmed by 94 

| 
8 
; 
: 


the Court of Englund. | 


Forces.) Beſides the Militia, Colonel Trelawnesy's Regiment is ſta— 
tioned here; and they think themſclves capable of defending the Iſland 
again a Deſcent by the French, or any other Enemy, in Cale ofa War, 1 
and they have uſually a ſtrong Squadron of Briui/h Men of War ſta— 1 
uoned at Port Royal in Time of War. | | is 


Re venus. The principal Part of the Revenue, accruing to the 
Crown of Great Britain from Jamaica, is the Duty ariſing from Sugar, 
Rum, and Moloffes, imported from thence, which is very contiderable. 

Perfons and Habits.) The Inhabitants are either Eugliſß, or of Eng- 

liſh Extraction, born in the Iſland ; Indians, Negroes, Mulatto's, or Mej- 
nie, or the Deſcendants of them. The Engliſb, and thoſe of Engli:/h 
Extraction, may be 30,000 ; the idiaus are but few, moſt of the Na 
tives having been deſtroyed by the Spaniards. The Negroes on th: 
Iſland are about one hundred thouſand. | | 
The Exgliſb here follow the Faſhions of their Mother-Country ir 
their Habits, making no Allowance for the Difference of Climate, 
which Sir Hans S/:aze reproves them for. As to their Slaves, they work 
naked, except a Piece of Linen-Cloth about their Loins ; but they 
have a little Canvas Jacket and Brecches given them by their Matter: 
annually at Chriſtmas, to wear on Holydays. 


Religion] The Religion of the Church of England is alſo the eſta: 
þlithed Religion in all the Britiſp Iſlands; but there are no Biſhops; the 
Bilzop of London's Commillary is the principal Ecclefiaftick in thetc 
Illands. LE | | 
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Revolutions end m:morable Events. 55 

MAC was diſcovered by Columbus tor che Spaniards, in his te- 
cond Voyage to America, Anno 1493. 

In the Year 1599, Sir Authony Shirley, with a ſingle Man of War, 

made a Deſcent on this iſland, and took their Capital Town St. Ter, 
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de la Vega, (now Spamſh Town) conſiſting of about 2000 > Houſes, and 
plundered it. It was taken and plundered again by Colonel Factor, 
who landed 500 Men here about the Year 1638, and the Spariards 
were compelled to raiſe him a very conſiderable Sum to ranſom it from 


burning. 


In the Year 1656, K Prot and Jcrables were cd by 
Cromwell to invade Hiſpaniola ; and, not ſucceeding there, made a De- 


ſcent on Famaica, and reduced the whole Iſland; which Cong: veſt was 


confirmed to Great Britain by a ſuhſequent Treaty: But many of the 
Spani/9 Negroes retiring to the Mountains, maiatained their Ground 
there; and being joined by ſeveral other Fugitives from the Eng 
Plantations ſince, became very formidable ; nor could they be ſubdued, 


tho' ſome Veteran Troops were ſent over to the Afſiltance of the! lan- 


ters: But Governor Trelawney entering into a Ieaty wich them, it was 
agreed they ſhould remain an independent Stare, and be governed by 
their own Magittrates 3, on Condition they ſhouid harbour no more Fu- 


| gitives. They live now in a very friendly Manner with the Zngli/h, 


and, in Caſe of an Invaſion, it is prelumed would contribute greatly to 
the Delence of the Iſland. 

It were to be wiſhed alſo, that the Engliſh would forbeat to treat their 
Negroes with that Cruelty they have formerly done, which, no Doubt, 
occaſioned many of them to delert ; for tho! Torture be aboliſhed in 


England, it was exerciſed upon the Negrocs here with the greateſt Bar- 


barity : They were almoſt whipped to Death, without any Tiyal, by 
the arbitrary Commands of a private Planter, for the ſmallett Ott: ences ; 


and for greater Crimes were faſtened to the Ground, and burnt by 
Inches, till they expired in Torments. The Crime, perhaps, was no 
other than an Attempt to regain that Freedom they had been injuriouſly 


deprived of, which would be looked upon as an heroic Action in 4 


Cb Mian Slave, taken Captive by the Turks. 


NEWFOUNDL AND. ] We gende z in the . 


Ocean, between 47 and 52 Degrees of North Latitude, and between 


55 and 60 Degrees of Weſt Longitude ; teparated from New Britain 
by the Straits of Belliſle, and from Canada by the bay of St. Laao / ende, 
being 350 Miles long, and 200 broad. It is a barren mountainous 
Country, covered with Snow great Part of the Year z but has ſeveral 
commodious Harbours, and the greateſt Cod-hiſhery in the World upon 
its Coaſt. The chief Towns are, Placentia, Bonaviſia, and St. John's. 

Several hundred Ships are loaded with Fiſh upon theie Banks er ery 
Year, and carried to Europe. The whole Iiland was yielded to Britin 
by the French, at the Peace of Utrechi, 1713. 

There do not above a thouſand Families remain here in Winter, 
the firſt Settlements were made here by the Fngli/h, Anno 1610; bu! 
the French were permitted to ſettle here in the Reign of King Char le; [1 
The French were obliged to quit the Iſland by the Peace of Utrech-, 
Anno 1713, only they were left at Liberty to dry their Nets on the 


Northern Shores of the Iſland. 
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BARBADOES.) The Iſland of Barbaabes is ſituate in the Allamich 


Ocean, in 59 Degrees of Weſt On and 13 Degrees of North 
Latitude; being the moſt Eaſterly of all the Caribbee INlands ; go Miles 
South- Caſt of Martinico, and 70 Miles Eaſt of St. Vincent; 25 Miles 
long, and 15, broad; generally a level Country, with ſome (mall Hills, 
and but little Wood, Corn, or Graſs. 

It produces Sugar, Rum, Mohoſſes, Cotton, Indigo, Ginger, Pine- 


Apples, Guara! 85 Plantains, Oranges, Citrons, — other Tropical 


Fruits. 

The beſt Citron water is brought from hence: 1 
Ihe chief Town is Br idee Tewn, on the South-Weft Coaſt of the 
Iſland. 

A College is tied hve: with a "FORAY for Profeſſors i in the ſeve- 
ral Sciences: Colonel Codrinzton was the principal BenefaCtor. 

The Number of white Inhabitants are computed to be 20,000, and 
ot their Neproc Slaves to, cot. 

They receive their Corn, Flovr, Cattle, Fleſh, and ſalted Fiſh, from 
Projylugtia, and other Rritiſt Northern Colonies, or from [reland; and 
their Furniture and Cloa: bing from C England. | 

They have ſometimes Hurricanes in Autumn, but not lo often 45 in 
the neighbouring Iſlands. 


At all other {times they have the conſtant Trade: Winds from the 


Eaſtward. 


3 and nienig, 1 85 vents. 


H 1 S Iſland was firſt reſorted to by the Engliſh i in the Reign of 
King Fames I. but James Larl of Carliſſe obtained the firſt Grant 
of it, Anno po in the firſt Year of King Charles I. who parcelled it out 
to leveral Adventurers that tranſported themtelver thither. They found 
no Inhabitants, but a good Breed of Hops, which are ſuppoſed to have 
been left here by the Spaniards or Paringueſe in their Voyages to the 
Continent of America. 

The Adventurers applicd themſelves at fr{t to the planting of To- 
hacco, which not thriving as they expected, ny vianted Cotton and In— 
diro, winch yielded a conſiderable Protit : bu: tney made little Sugar 
til 1047, when Colonel Rodiford, Colonel Dran, and Colonel MH al. 
ond, and other Cavaiters, living unealy under the Uſurpation, con— 
verted their Eſtates into Money, and traniported themfelves to Barba- 
«ves, where they erected Sugar- Works. and acquired very great Eſtates ; 
nd in the Year 1656, the white Inhabitants of the [land were in- 
: realed to 30,000, and upwards, with twice that Number of Negroes, 
who exerciſed their Matters with perpetual Conſpiracies in order to re- 
cover their Liberties ; but not ſucceeding, were ſeverely puniſhed. 

king Charles II. purchaſed the Froperty of this Iſland of the Pro- 


privtor: in the Year 1661, ever ſince which, Barbadees has been a 
8 ya! Government, aud the Colony granted a Duty of 4 and a half 7er 


eu. on their Svpars, for maintaining the Forces and Fortifications in 
the Iſland, which amounts to 10, 000 / fer Ann. tho' it is not always 


applied 


j 
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EY to the Purpoſes it was deſigned, and proves an inſupportable 
Burthen on the Planters, no other Iſland having fo high a Duty laid on 
their Sugars. De Ruyter, the Dutch Admiral, treacherouſly attempted 
to ſurprize this Iſland ei in 1604, in a Time of Peace, but was n > 
repulſed. 
The lohabitants ſuffered much by 2 Hurricane that happened i in 
1674, many of their Windmills for grinding Cance, as well as Dwel- 
ling- houſes, being blown down. A Kind ot Plague allo viſited them in 
1691, and carried off Multicudes of white People ; a Loſs which they 
have not recovered to this Dy: But the Plague of rapacious Go- 


vernors has done moie Miſchief than all the Calamities already enu- 
merated, 


St. CHRISTOPHER” s:].. The Inand of 81 Chriftpber's is Gun in 
62 Degrees Welt Longitude, and 17 North Latitude ; firſt diſcoveted 
by Columbus. It is 20 Miles long, and 7 or B broad ; produces the 
| Quantity of Sugar, next to Jamaica and Bar badbes, and fome 
ears it produces full as much as Barbadves. It produces allo En 
Gioger, and the Tropical Fruits. 
A Mountain runs through the Middle of it, from whence hore iſſue 
ſeveral Rivulets I he French were poſſeſſed of the South fide of the 
Iſland till the Peace of Utrecht, 1713, when they yielded it to Great- 
Britain. 
Chriſtopher Clabes: in the Service of Spain, diſcovered this INand 
in 1493, and gave it his Chriſtian Name. The Spaniards deferting it, 


4 the Engliſb and French arrived here | in 1625, and divided: it between | 
1 them. | 8 I 


ANTEGO.] The Iden of PDE, is ſituate in 61 Decroen Vet | 
Long. and 17 Deg. North Lat. bo Miles Eaſt of St. Chriſtopher's; it i: 
of a circular Form, almoſt 20 Miles over either Way, and {ins 5 Sten. 
many good Harbours: The Governor of the Car i602 Ind, uus“, . 
᷑reſides at St. John's the chief Town. 

The Produce is chiefly Sugar, Ginger, Cotton, Pins o ple „ Plau 
tzins, and other Tropical Fruits. They have no other Water but the 
Rains which fall in the Spring and Autumn; this the, rite in 

| Ciſlerns, and if the Rains fail, they arc in great Jyiftrets, beitug forced 
£1 to fetch their freſh Water from the neighbouring ſtan. S ne Springs 
+1 of freſh Water have been lately found here. ; 


| NEVIS.) Newis is a little HU gar iflard on it e Laſt of St. Chri- 
144 ſtopher's, from which it is divided by « very narrow Shannel. The 
$ Engliſb ſent the firſt Colony to Nevis, Anro 5025, Ar Earthquake hap 
pened here in 1690, and almoſt deſtcuyed thor chiet Jown. 


* 


DOMINICA} Dominica is à ſniall hand, in 15 Degrees North Lat. 
30 Miles North of Martinico, but very little cultivated. 


This was agreed to be a neutral Iſland at the laſt Treaty of Aix 
4 [a-Chapelle, though this, as well as the other three, wis. St. 
7 St. Vincent, and Tobago, were, 'n Reality, deemed Part of the Terii— 
tories of Great Britin beten thts reatv, as appears by a Com: 


Luc 
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miſſion given by the late King George to the late Duke of Montague, to 
ſend Colonies to the Iſland of St. Lucia in the Year 1722. 5 
BARBUDA] Barbuda is ſituate in 18 Deg. North Lat. The In- 
habirants apply then elves chiefly to the Breeding of Cattle, and raiſing 
Provitions, with which they ſupply the neighbouring Iſlands. | 
This Iſland is the Property of the Codrington Family, who have a preat 
| Number of Negroe: here, and in the Iſland of Barbadees. It was their 
Anceſtor, Colonel Chrijiopher Codrington, Governor and Captain-Ge- 
neral of Ba»badoes, viho, dying Ann 1710, gave two Plantations in 
Barbadoes, and Part of this land of Barbuda, valued at 20001. ev 
Annum, to the Society ſor the Propagation of the Goſpel, for the In- 
ſtruction of the Negroes in Garbudoe, and the reſt of the Carilber 
Iſlands, in the Chriſtian Religion, and for erecting and eadowing the 
College above-mentioned in Barbadoes. | 1 


ANGUILLA.) Anguilla is ſituate in 18 Degrees odd Minutes North 
Latitude, 60 Miles North- Welt of St. Chriftopher's ; Leing about 3c 
Miles long, and 10 broad | | | | 

The Inhabitants apply themſelves chiefly to ſeeding of Catile, plant- 

ing ot Indian Corn, and other Parts of Huſbandry. a | 

MONTSERRAT.) Montſerrat is ſituate 30 Miles South-Weſt of 
Autego, and affords its Proportion of Sugar. 


TOBAGO.] Tobago is fituate 11 Deg. odd Min. North Latitude, 
120 Miles South of Barbadbes; a fruitful Soil, capable of producing 
whatever the Sugar Iflands produce. King Charles II. granted it to 
the Duke of Cour land, by whole Authority a Colony of Engliſh, and 
another of Dutch, were ſettled here; but their Plantations were ſo ha- a 
raſſed and diſturbed by the Caribbees of the neighbouring Continent, 57 5 
that they left the Iſland, the Engliſh of Barbadoes only viſiting it ſome- 
zimes to cut Wood here. © | 

It was eſteemed, however, Part of the Territories of Great-Britain, 
till denominatcd a ncutral Iſland by the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapell:, Ann; 
1748. 1 he French had no Colour to claim it. | | 

St. VINCENT ] St. Vincent is ſituate 60 Miles and upwards, Weſt 
of Barbadzes, and is 20 Miles long, and almoſt as many broad. 

St. LUC] St. Lucia is near 80 Miles North-Weſt of Barbadbes; 
the Soil of thele two laſt Iſlands is as good as that of any of the Carib- 2 
bees, and has the Advantage of good Wood. The late Duke of Mon- 
lague was at the Charge ot 40,0007. to plant theſe IHJands, about the 
Year 1722 ; but his People were driven from thence by the French of 
Vartinico, which the Court of EMland did not ſeem to reſent or com- 
plain of to the French Court. | | 4 


LUCAYTAs or BAHAMAISLANDS. 
'I'TUATE between 73 and 8: Degrees Weſt Lon and 21 and 27 


on 
D Degrecs North Lat. are very numerous, and 12 of them pretty 
: "Wy FE - „* 8 9. * bt * 
arge. "Theſe were the fut Lands diſcovered in America, by Columbus, 


LRKD © > 292. 
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The Ifland of Providence is now planted and 


FRENCH AMERICA 
Providence Iſland.) 


fortified by Great- Britain, being ſituate in Weſt Lon. 78. North ! at. 


25. and is 200 Miles Eatt of the Continent of Florida. None of the 


other Illands are inhabited, but os Engliſh have F /antations on ſome of 
them. 


8 ＋ N VUD. 1 or the SUMMER ird. 


HE E lands were fo called from Sir George Summer, h. (of 
his Ship on their Rocks, Anno 1009 


They are "PREY in tn. 


Iiulautic Ocean, W. Lon. 65 Degrees, N. Lat. 32 Degrees 20 Minute: , 


700 or 800 Miles Eaſt of Charles Town in South Carolina; being 4 
Cluſter of ſmall Iſlands, in the Shape of a Shepherd's Crook, contain- 
og 20, ooo Acres walled round with Rocks. 

No Part of the World enjoys a purer Air, or more temperate Cli 
mate, or is more remarkable for Health, and Plenty of Fleſh, Fim, 
Poultry, Fruits, Herbs, and Roots. The chief Jon is St. George, 
in the North-Weſt Part of the Ifland, containing 1000 Houſes. Here 


ale tine Groves of Cedar, with which they build their Houſes, and 


cheir (wit failing Stoops, which they ſell to the Sugar Illands, as well 
23 Proviſions. 

There are three Clergymen in tne Iſland, well provided for with 2 
nandſome Revenue; and Dr. Berkley, late Biſhop of Clayne, was for- 
nerly about erecting a College here, {or the Education of the Ameri- 
An Iudians; but the Deſign m:!rarzied. No Convicts are ſent thither. 
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FRENCH AMERICA. 


1. Canada in Part, or New France. 
Diem > 3+ Florida in Part, or Lauiſiana. | 
z. Caen, or Equinoctial France, Part of Caribbiaua. 


4. The French Iſlands. 


or Mu France, according 
to the . © NM aps. 


Sringiinn and Extent. 


| 1800 Miles in Length. 


. 1 

n. 

105 11 
[ Being ) 


Between xn N. | 


U 
Boundaries.) B. UNDED 1 New britain and Briti Canada, 


on the Norch; by Vent - Scotland, Newy England, = 
New York on the Eaſt ; and by gin. 


Sce Britiſh mc. Ca, N 288 


a 9 nw 's 
. 


1260 Miles n Breadth. 
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5 FRENCH AMERICA 


LOUIS TAN A, claimed by the French, a Part 
| | | of Flo. Ida. | 


Situation and Extent. 
82 T7” 3 | 
+ W. Lon. | 14 Miles in Length. 
3 > Being 4 
„„ A 
and {& N. „ 1 goo! Miles i in Breadth. 
40 3 
OUNDED we the River and Lake of Illemois, | 
on the North ; Carolina, on the Eaſt; by the 
Gulph of Mexico, on the South ; fo by New Mexico, on the W eſt. 
See Florida, p. 555. 


CAEN, or EQUINOCTIAL FRANC 


Situation and Extent. 


Between J and W. Lon. 


Boundaries, ] 


2 2 
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300 Miles i in Length. 


Equator ' 


Between | _ | 


c 
„ 
| 
> Being <4 

N. Lat. | 


| 240 Miles i in Breadth. 
5 J L 
n. B 0 U ND ED by Surinam, on the North; by the 


Atlantic Ocean, Eaft ; by Amazonia, South + : and 
by Guiana, Weſt. The chief Town is Caen, W. Lon. 53 N. Lat. 5. 


See Terra firma, p. 557, of which this was deemed a Part. The 
Produce and other Articles the ſame. 
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The FRENCH CARIBBEEISLANDS. 


OT. Martin. 2. St. Bartholomew. 3. Deſeade. 4. Guadalupe. 
— Marigalante 6. Martinico. 7. Granada. 8. Part of Hij- 
3 ; and, 9. St. Croix. 


St. MARTIN's.] St. Martin s, an Iſland of no great Con- 
ſecvence belonging to the Frexch, ſituate à little t. to the North-Weſt of 
dt. Bartholomew's. h 


St. BARTHOLOMEW; St. Bartholomew's is 2 ſmall 
ere about ten Leagues ech ot St. Chriſfopher's, taken by the 
| Engliſh 


FRENCH AMERICA. 627 


Engliſh 1 the Command of Sir Timothy Thornhill, in the Year 1689, 
but reſtored to the French at the Peace of Ryſrvick. 


3. DESEADA.) Deſeada, or Defiderada, the Defirable Iſland, 
ſo called by Columbus, becauſe it was the firſt Land he diſcovered in his 
ſecond Voyage to America, Anno 14933 it is ſituate about ten Leagues 


| North- Eaſt of Guadalupe. 


4 GUA D ALUP K. ] 1 ſo called by Columbus, From 
its Hills reſembling thoſe of that Name in Spain, is ſituate in 16 De- 
grees North Latitude, and 61 Degrees Weſtern Longitude, about 30 
Leagues North of Mariinico, and almoſt as much South of Antego ; 
it is faid to be the largeſt of all the Caribbee Iſlands, being 22 Leagues 


in Length, and half as much in Breadth at each End; but almoſt cut 
in two by a deep Gulph, or Bay, on each Side, fo chat the Ends are 
joined together by a very narrow Ifthmus. This, like Martinics, 


abounds in Sugar, Cotton, Indigo, Ginger, Cc. and is in a very 
flouriſhing Condition ; and agreeable to the Conſequence it is of to 
the French, they have taken Care to fortify it with ſeveral regular Forts 
and Redoubts, which were in ſo good a Condition when the Engliſh 
Admiral Bembow made a Deſcent here with a confiderable Body of 
Land Forces, Anno 1702, that he did not think fit to attack them, tho” 


he deſtroyed a great many of their Plantations and open Villages It 


was taken by the Engliſh in the Year 1759. 
The French began to tend Colonies to this Iſland about the Year 16 32. 


5. MAR IGALA NTE] Marizalanteis ſituate in 16 Degrees 
North Latitude, a little to the South-Eatt of Guadalupe, and is about 


five Leagues in Length. and four in Breadth ; it was diſcovered by Co- 


lunbus in bis ſecond Voyage to America, Anno 1493, and named b 

him IMarigalante. or the Gallant Mary, after the Name of his Ship. 
The French began to fend Colonies thither about the Year 1647, and 
having enpelled the Natives aſter ſeverai Years Wars, the French re- 
mained in a peaceable Poficihon of the Ilinc, the Produce whereof is 
the tame with the reſt of the Cartvoees, 1 his Inland was likewiſe con- 
quered by the Eugliſb in 1759. 


MARTINICO] Mar:inico is ſituate between 14 and 15 
Deer es of North Latitude, and 61 Degrees of Wettzrn Longitude, 
lying about 40 Leagues North Wet of Burbad, ; it is 20 Leagues in 
J.cygth, but of an unequal Breadth. Ihe inland Part of it is hilly, 
at at a Diſtance appears like three diſtinct Mountains, being ad. 
ingly well watered by numerous Rix ulets which fall from the Hills; - and 
theie are ſeveral commodious Bays and Harbonrs on the Coaſt, ſome ot 


them ſo well fortified, that they bid Deßance to the Engliſh, when they 


made a Detceat here with ſeveral thouſend Men, in the WE of Queen 


4 4 tie. 


7. GRANADA.) Grenada is ſituate in 12 Degrees North Ja- 
titude, about 30 Leagues South-Weſt of Barbadie;, and about the 
ſa me 


628 ERENCH- A MERTEDS. 
ſame Diſtance North of Caribbiana, or New Andaluſi a. This Iſland 
is 25 Leagues in Circumſerence, and has ſeveral good Bays and Har- 


bours, ſome of which are fortified. It is eſteemed a fruitful Soil, and 


well watered, producing Sugar, and ſuch other Plants as are found in 
the reſt of the Cariſlie tiands. There are Abundance of very ſmall 
Iſlands that lie at the North End ot I which are called the 


Granadiila's 8. 


8. HIS 54 XI LA. * has been already deſerived 


amongſt the Vaniſo Iſlands. 


* 


9. St. CROIX) St. Croix, or Sancta Crux, another ſmall Iſland 


ſituate in 17 Degrees 39 Minutes North Latitude, about 20 Leagues 


Weſt of St. Chri//opher's, and has been contended for by the Engliſh, 
Duh, Spaniards, and French; but is now in the peaceable Poſſeſſion 


of the French We os - India | Company. 


DUTCH AMERICA. 


1. Surinam en the Continent. 


2. The Dutch [/lands. 
Surinam, Part of Caril hiana. 


Situation and F x!ent. 


C40 EF ) 1 

Between 4 and W. Lon.“ | 300 Miles in Length. 
Co 5 5 
| Being 4 

Between and + N. Lat. | | 200 Miles in Breadth. 


5 U 


_ Peungaries.] 


W. Lon. 56. N. Lat. C. 


See Terra: firma, p. 557 of which this is a Part, ſor a Defeription 


oi che Natives, Produce, . 


The DUTCH 18 4NDS 


1.76  Uroſſou. 2. Bonaire. 2 Aruba, near the Coaſt of 7 Jerra- farms. 
＋ 4. Enſ.atia; and, 5. Saba, among the Caribbee Iſlands. 


1. Curaſſou.} Nine or ten I. eagues irom the Continent of Terrq- 
AN lies the itand of Caraſſou, or Querifſas, the moſt Nerther!s 


Pon! 


OUNDED by the Atlantic Ocean, on the North 
and Lait ; by fg and other Parts of Guiana, 
or Carii bia na, on the South and Wett. Ihe chief Town is Suri nam. 


enen ET 
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Parts of America ti %, the Indians. 62 9 


Point of it, in 12 Deg. 40 Minutes North Latitude: There is a good 


Harbour on the South-Eaſt Part of he Iland, where the Dutch have a 


conſiderable Town, defended by a ſtrong Fort ; the Country 1s level, 
and feeds Abundance of Cattle; they have alſo ſome Sugat Farms, 
and ſmall Plantations of Fruits and Roots ; but this Iſland is not fo 
much eſteemed for its Produce, as its Situation for Trade with the 


Spaniſb Weſt-Indies. Formerly the Harbour was never without Ships 


from Carthagena and Porto Bello, the Spaniards purchaſing 1000 or 
1500 Negroes at a Time of them, belides great Quantities of Eur 
pean Commodities; but Part of this Trade has of late fallen into the 


Hands of the Exgliſi: However, the Dutch have (till a very extenſive 


Trade in the Spaniſh I eff. Indies, ſending Ships of good Force from 


| Holland, freighted with Euro can Goods, to this Coaſt, fiom whence 
they make very profitable Returns. Let the arb Governors prohi- 
bit this ſmuggling Trade neyer fo ſeverely, the Spaniards ſtand ſo much 


in need of European Commodities, that they run any Hazards to dea! 
with the Dutch; and as it 15 their common Intereſt to connive at this 
Kind of Trafhck, the People cannot be very hearty in their Endeavours 
to prevent 1t. 0 „„ 

2, 3. The Dutch Iſlands of Bonaire and Aruba are conſiderable chiefly 


5 for their Situation near the Coaſt of Terra firma, which gives the In- 


habitants an Opportunity of carrying on a clandeſtine Trade with the 


_ Spaniſh Settlements in Terra firma. 


4. 5. The Dutch Illands of Saba and Fuftaria produce Sugar, Ge. 


as the reſt of the Carivbee Illands do. 


1 


DANISH AMERICA. 


ONSISTS only of the Ifland of St 


. Thomas, one of the Ca- 
ribbees, producing Sugar, Oc. 


Parts of America fill paſſeſſed by the Indians. 


1. * H E Countries North-Weſt of Mexico. 2. The Country of 
the Amazons, and the greateſt Part of Caribbiana or Guiana ; 

and, laſtly, the South Part of South America, viz. Patagonia and Terra 

del Fuego. I hele are generally barren deſert Countries, which no 

Eurepcans have thought it worth their while to plant. 

Amazonia extends from Peru to Brazil, lying upon or near the Equa- 

tor, having Terra firma on the North, and La Plata on the South. 


Caribbiana Limits.) Guiana or Caribbiana is bounded by the 


Northern or #!/2:tic Ocean, on the North and Eaſt ; by the Countrs 


ot 


640 Parts of America ftill poſſeſſed by the Indians. 

of the 4mazons, on the South; and by the Provinces of Granada and 
New Andaluſia, on the Weſt. It extends from the Equator to the 8th 
Degree of North Latitude, and lies between 50 and 63 Degrees of 
Weſtern Longitude, extending 1200 Miles and upwards along the At- 
lantic Ocean, wiz. from the Mouth of the River Oronogue to the 
Mouth of the River Amazon ; ſome divide it into two Parts, calling 
that on the Sea-Coaſt Caribbiana, and the Inland Country Guiana. 


European Colonies there.] Several European Powers, as has been ob- 
ſerved, have Settlements on or near the Sea Coaſts of this Country, 
particularly the Spaniards, the French, and Dutch : but the Natives are 
yet poſſeſſed of much the greateſt Part of the Inland Country. Le 


Rivers.) There are Abundance of conſiderable ' Rivers, (beſides 
thoſe of Or onogue and the River Amazon) and theſe having their Sources 
in the Mountains, on the South-Weſt, generally run towards the 
North Eaſt, and fall into the Atlantic Ocean. | 1 


Air and Face of the Country.] The Sea-Coaſt of this Country is 
low, and ſubject to Inundations in the rainy Seaſon ; the Air is ex- 
ceſſive hot and unhealthful, eſpecially in ſuch Parts of the Country as 
are not cleared of the Woods. . 
The Engliſh had formerly ſeveral Settlements on the Coaſt of Suri- 
zam, which were yielded to the Dutch by the Treaty of Breda, in the 
Year 1667 ; and the Dutch and French have till a great many Forts 
and Settlements here. | 

Produce.) There is a good Extent of Country near the Mouths of 
the Rivers, which furniſh them with Sugar, Tobacco, Cotton, Flax, 

Skins, or Peltry, Dying Woods, and ſeveral other conſiderable Articles, 
but ! don't find they have met with any Mines of Gold or Silver, which 
our firſt Adventurers expected. 
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Towns. 


THE 


D 


Provinces. Countries. 
A | | 
Berdeen, Marr, Scotland, 
11 Abbeville Picardy, France, 
Abo. Finland, Sweden, 
Achin, Sumatra, Iſland, 
Adrianople, Romania, Turkey, 
Agincourt, Artois, Netherlands, 
Agra, Agra, FPaſt-India, 
Aix-la-Cha- Juliers, Germany, 
pelle, N | 855 
Aix, Provence, France, 
Albany, New Vork, North 
Aleppo, Syria, Turkey 
Alexandria, Lower Egypt, Turkey, 
ALeitrs, Algiers, Barbary, 
Almanza, Caſtile, Spain, - 
Altena, Holſtein, Germany, 
Amboyna, Amboynalſle, Eatt-India, 
Amiens,  Picardy, France, 
AusTSanan, Holland, Netherlands, 
Ancona, Ancona, Italy, 
Andrews, St. Fife, Scotland, 
Angiers, Anjou, France, 
Annapolis, Nova Scotia, North | 
Anſpach, Franconia, Germany, 
Antwerp, Brabant, Netherlands, 
Antibes, Provence, France, 
Antioch, Syria, Turkey, 
Archangel, Dwina, Ruſſia, 
Arica, Peru, South 
Arles, Provence, France, 
$f 


8 X. 


Quar- : Longi- . 
ters. tude. Latitude. 
D. M. D. M. 
Europe 1-45 W. 75-12 N. 
Europe 2-co E. 50-00 N. 


Europe 21-30 E. 60-30 N. 


Alta 93-30 E. 5-30 N. 
Europe 26-30 E. 42-00 N. 
Europe 2-00 E. 50-35 N. 
Aſia 79 O0 E. 26-20 N. 


Europe 550 E. 50-45 N. 
Europe 5-25 E. 43-30 N. 


Amer. 54-o00W. 43-00 N. 
Aha 37-40 E. 36-30 N. 
Africa 31-15 E 30-40 N. 


Africa 3. 20 E. 36-40 N. 


Europe 1-15 W. 39-00 N. 
Europe 10-00 E. 53-51 N. 
Aſia 126-00 E. 3-40 8. 


Europe 2-30 E. 49-50 N. 


Europe 4 30 E. 52-20 N. 
Europe 15-00 E. 43-20 N. 
Europe 2-25 W. 56-20 N. 
Europe o- our 47.30 N. 
Amer. 64-00W. 45-00 N. 
Europe 10-36 E. 49-22 N. 
Europe 4-15 E. 51-15 N. 
Europe 7-00 E. 43-40 N. 
Aſia 37-00 E. 36-00 N. 
Europe 40-12 E. 64-30 N. 
Amer. 70-20W. 18-20 8. 


Europe 4-45 E. 43 42 N. 
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Towns. Provinces. Countries. 


1N DEX. 


Arnheim, Gelderland, 
Arras, Artois, 
Aſchaffen- Mentz, 
| burg, | be 
Aftracan, Aſtracan, 
Athens, Achaia, 
Athlone, Meath, 
A 
Avguſtin, Florida, 
Avignon, Provence, 
Augſburg, Swabia, 

„ Awam, Gold Coaſt, 

Aſoph, Tartary, 

1 
Accaſerai, Crim 


Badajox, Eſtremadura, Spain, 


Quar- Longi- Latitude. 
- ters. tude. 


D. M D. M. 


Netherlands, Europe 5 50 E. 52-00 N. 


Netherlands, Europe 2-05 E. 50. 20 N. 


Germany, Europe, 9-00 E. 50-15 N. 
KRuſſia, Aſia 52-00 E. 47-00 N. 
Turkey, Europe 24 15 E. 38-00 N. 
Ireland, Europe 8-05 W. 53-20 N. 
Eaſt-India, Aſia 95 -O E. 20-00 N. 
North Amer. 81 OW. 30-00 N. 
France, Europe 4-40 E. 43-50 N. 
Germany, Europe 11-00 E. 48-20 N. 
Guinea, Africa 4-00W, 5-00 N. 
Ruſka, Europe 44-00 E. 47-15 N. 
Tartary, Europe 35-00 E. 45-15 N. 


Europe 7-20W. 38-45 N. 


Baden, Baden, Switzerland, Europe 8-15 E. 47-35 N. 
Baden, Swabia, Germany, Europe 7-30 E. 47-40 N. 
Bagdat, Eyraca Arabic Turkey, Aſia 43-00 E. 33-20 N. 
Baldivia, Chili, South Amer. 8o-OOW. 40-00 8. 
Balliſore, Bengal,  Eaſt-India, Afia 85-15 E. 21-30 N. 
Bamberg, Franconia, Germany, Europe 10-50 E. 50-15 N. 
Barcelona, Catalonia, Spain, Europe 2-0 E. 41-20 N. 
Barleduc, Lortain, Germany, Europe 5-15 E. 48-40 N. 
Baſil. Baſil, Switzerland, Europe 7-40 E. 47-40 N. 
Baſtia, Corſica, Iſland, Europe 9-40 E. 42-20 N. 
BaTavia, Javalſle, Eaſt-India, Afia 106-00 E. 6-00 S. 
Bayonne, Gaſcony, France, Europe 1-20 W. 43-30 N. 
Belfaſt, Antrim, Ireland, Europe 6-15W. 54-38 N 
Belgrade, Servia, Turkey, Europe 21-20 E. 45-00 N 
Belvidere, Morea, Turkey, Europe 22-00 E. 375-00 N 
Bencoolen, Sumatra, Iſland, Aſia 101-00 E. 4-005. 
Bender, Beſſarabia, Tariary, Europe 29-00 E. 46-40 N. 
Benevento, Naples, Italy, Europe 15-30 E. 41-15 N. 
Benin, Benin, Guinea, Africa 5-00E. 7 30 N. 
Bergen Bergen, Norway, Europe 6-00 E. 60-00 N. 
BerLin, Brandenburg, Germany, Europe 14-50 E. 52-39 N. 
Bern, Bern, Switzerland, Europe 75-20 E. 47-00 N. 
Berwick, Berwick, Eng. Borders, Europe 1-4oW. 55-40 N 
Bethlehem, Paleſtine, Turkey, Aſia 36-00 E. 31-30 N. 
Bilboa, Biſcay, Spain, Europe 3-ooW. 33-30 N. 
Bitonto, Naples, Italy, Europe 17-40 E. 41-20 N. 
Blenheim, Swabia, Germany, Europe 10-25 E. 48-40 N. 
Boiſleduc, Brabant, Netherlands, Burope 5-20 E. 51-45 N. 
Bologna, Romania, Italy, Europe 11-40 E. 44-03 N 


Towns. 


INDES 


| Quar- Longi- Latitude, 
Towns. Provinces. Countries, ters. tude. 5 
TY 3 
Bologne, Picardy, France, Europe 1-30 E. 50-40 N. 
Bombay, Bombay Iſle, Eaſt India, Aſia 72-00 E. 18-30 N. 
Bonn, Cologn, Germany, Europe 7.50 E. 50-35 N. 
Borneo, Borneo Iſle, Eaſt-India, Afia 111-30 E. 4-30 N. 
BosTox, Maſfachuſets, N. England, Amer. 91-00W. 42-24 N 
Bourdeaux, Guienne, France, Europe o 40 W. 44-50 N. 
Bourbon, Lyonois, France, Europe 3 46 E. 46-33 N 
N Brandenburg, Brandenburg, Germany, Europe 13-00 E. 52-25 
Breda, Brabant, Netherlands, Europe 4-40 E. 51-40 N. 
. Bremen, Low. Saxony, Germany, Europe 8-20 E. 53-25 N. 
5 Breſlaw, Sileſia, Bohemia, Europe 17-00 E. 51-15 N. 
: | Breſt, Bretany, France, Europe 4-30 W. 48-25 N. 
. Brihuega, New Caſtile, Spain, Europe 3-20W. 41-00 
Bridgtown, Barbadoes Iſle North Amer. 59 . 13-00 N. 
Brill, Voorn Ifle, Holland, Europe 4-00 E. 51-50 N. 
. Briſac, Swabia, Germany, Europe 7-15 F. 48-10 N. 
= Briſtol, Somerſet, England, Europe 2-40 W. 51-30 N. 
be Bruges, Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 3 O; E. 51-16 N. 
15 Brunſwic, Saxony, Germany, Europe 10-30 E. 52-30 N. 
* Ba ussETs. Brabant, Netherlands, Europe 4 06 E. 51-00 N. 
1 Buda, Hungary, Lower Europe 19-20 E. 45-40 N. 
N. Buenos La Plata, South Amer. 60-00W. 36-00 S. 
* Arn, | 
1 Burſa, Bithynia, Turkey, Aſia 24-00 E. 40-30 N 
N. Achao, Tonquin, Eaſt-India, Afia 105-00 E. 21-30 N. 
N. Cadiz, Andaluſia, Spain, Europe 6 40 WN. 36-30 N. 
d. Cagliari, Sardinia, Ifland, Europe 9-12 E. 39 co N. 
N. Cairzo Lower Egypt, Africa 33-00 E. 30-00 N. 
N GRAND, | | 
N. Caluis, Picardy, France, Europe 2-00 E. 51-00 N. 
N | Calecut, Malabar, Ealt-India, Afia 75-0 E. 21-20 N. 
d. Cambodia, Siam, Laſt-India, Aſia 104-00 E. 12-30 N. 
N. ; Cambray, Cambray, Netherlands, Europe 3-1; E. 50-15 N. 
N. Cambridge, Cambridgeſh. England, Europe 0-05 E. 52-15 N. 
1 | Cambridge Maſſachuſeis. N. England, Amer. 70-04W. 42-00 N 
15 _ New, | | : | 
N. Candia, Candia, Iſland, Aſia :: 25-00 L. 35-30 N. 
N. Candy, Ceylone, Iſland, Aſia 79-03 E. 8-00 N. 
N Canſo, Nova Scotia, North Amer. $52-50W. 45-00 N. 
N. Canterbury, Kent, England, Europe 1-15 E. 51-16 N. 
N. CaxnTon, Canton, China, Afia- 112-30 E. 23-25 N. 
In Cape of Good Caffraria, Hottentots, Africa 16-20 E. 34-30 8. 5 
3 Hope 18 1 
A Cape Coaft Guinea, ' Gold Coaft, Africa 00-00 5-00 N, 
N # Caſtle, 
F Cape Horn, Dana. Patagonia, S. Am. So-OOW. 57-30 8. 
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1 E X. 
5 Quar- Longi- Latitude. 
Towns. Provinces. Conmtries ters. tude. 
LET. | | n + i mo. 
Capua, Naples, Italy, Europe 15-00 E. 41-20 N. 
Carleſcroon, Bleking, Sweden, Europe 15-00 E. 56-20 N. 
Carliſle, Cumberland, England, Europe 2-30W. 54-45 N. 
Carthagena, Murcia, Spain, Europe 1-05W. 37-40 N. 
Carr Hh 4a- Carthagena, 3 S. Am. 77-00W . 11-00 N. 
GENA, 5 
Carthage, Tunis, Barbary, Africa 9-0 E. 36-30 N. 
Caſal, Mäontferrat, Italy, Europe 8-35 E. 45-00 N. 
A Heſſe-Caſſel, Germany Europe 9-20 E. 51-20 N. 
Caſtiglione, Mantua, Italy, Europe 11-00 E. 45-15 N. 
Cayenne, Carribbiana, South Amer. 5 3 οõ . 5-co N. 
Ceuta, Fei, Morocco Africa 6-3oW. 35-50 N. 
Chagre, Darien, youth — Amer. 82-00W. 9-50 N. 
Chamberry, Savoy, Italy, Europe 5-45 E. 45-40 N. 
CHARLES Carolina, North Amer. 79-00W. 32-30 N. 
Town, 1 | | _ 
Civita Vech. Pope's Ternt. Italy, Europe 12-30 E. 42-0 N. 
Cleeve, Weſtphalia, Germany, Euope 5-36 E. 5 1-4 NM. 
Cochin, Malabar, Kaſt-India, Aſia 75-0 E. 9-30 N. 
Cologn, Cologn, Germany, Europe 6-40 E. 50-50 N. 
Columbo, Ceylone, Eaſt-India, Afia 78-0 E. 95-00 
Compoſtella, Galicia, Spain, Europe 9-15W. 43-00 N. 
Coni, Pied mont, Italy, Europe 7730 E. 44-25 N. 
Conſtance, Swabia, Germany, Europe 9-12 E. 47-37 N 
_ ConsTANTI- Romana, Turkey, Europe 29-15 E. 41-30 N 
uoOorLE, 
Cor ENUA- Zeland, Denmark, Europe 13-00 E. 55 40 N. 
6e, | | 
Corinth, Morea, Turkey, Europe 23-00 E. 37-30 N. 
Cork, . Munſter, Ireland, Europe 8-25W. 51-41 N 
Corunna, Galicia, Spain, Europe g-00W. 43-10N 
Courtray, Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 3-16 E. 50-48 N. 
Cracow, Little Poland, Poland, Europe 19-30 E. 50-00 N. 
Cremona, Cremoneſe, Milan, Europe 10-30 E. 45-00 N. 
Creſſy, Picardy, France, Europe 2-00 E. 50-20 N 
ee Peru, South Amer. 90-00W. 13-00 8. 
5 Bengal, Eaſt-India, Aſia 89-00 E. 23-30 N. 
Damaſcus, Sy ria, Turkey, Aſia 37-20 E. 33-15 N. 
Dantzick, Pruiſia, Poland, Europe 19-00 E. 54-00 N. 
Delft, Holland, Netherlands, Europe 4- 5 E. 52 6 N. 
DETLLVY, Delly, Eaſt-India, Aſia 79-00 E. 28-00 N. 
Delos, Cuyclades, Turkey, Europe 25-50 E. 37-26 N 
Delphos, Achaia, Turkey, Europe 22-15 E. 38-30 N. 
Deuxpents, Palatinate, Germany, Europe 7-15 E. 49-25 N. 
Derbent, Dagiſtan, Perſia, Aſia 51-00 E. 41-15 N. 
Dettingen, Weneravia, Germany, Europe 8-45 E. 50- 8 N. 
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Quar- Longi- Latitude. 
Towns. Provinces Countries. „ 
5 2.0 MK -D-M- 
| Dieppe, Normandy, France, Europe 1-15 E. 49-55 N. 
Douix do, St. Hiſpaniola, Ifland, Amer. 70-00W. 18-20 N. 
Dort, Holland, Netherlands, Europe 4-40 E. 5 1-47 N. 
Dover, Kent, England, Europe 1-25 E. 51-10 N 
 Doway, Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 3-00 E. 50-25 N. 
D&EesDEn, Saxony, Germany, Europe 13-36 E. 51-00 N. 
Drogheda, Leinſter, Ircland, Europe 6-3@W. 53-45 N. 
Drontheim, Drontheim, Norway, Europe 10-30 E. N. 
Duvrin, Leinſter, Ireland, Europe 6-25 W. 5 3-16 N. 
Dunkirk, Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 2-20 E. 51-00 N. 
Durazzo, Albania, Turkey, Europe 20-10 E. 41-37 N. 
Duſfeldorp, Berg, Germany, Europe 6-20 E. 51-15 N. 
„ Ep 
Ckeren, Brabant, ' Netherlands Europe 4-14 EF. 51-23 N. 
Edghill, Warwickſlire. l ngland, Europe 1-20 E. 52- 9 N. 
EpixzURCU, Lothian, Scotland, Europe 3-O W. 56-0 N. 
Egra, Bohemia Pro. e Europe 12-22 E 50-10N. 
Elbing, Pruſſia, Poland, Europe 20-00 E. 54-15 N. 
Embden, Embden, Germany, Europe 6-45 E. 53-40 N. 
Epheſus, lonia, Natolia, Aſia 27-40 E. 37- ꝙ N. 
Erzerum, Turkomania, Turkey, Aſia 41-0 E. 40-00 N. 
Erfurt, Saxony, Germany, Europe 11-06 E. 51-00 N. 
| Eſſeck, Lower Hungary, Europe 20-08 E. 46-00 N. 
Eſcurial, New Caſtile, Spain, Europe 4-05W. 40-40 N. 
Exeter, Devonthire, England, Europe 3-40 W. 50-44 N. 
Alkick, Sterling, Scotland, Europe 3-48 W. 56-00 N. 
» Fe, St. New Mexico, Amer. 109-00W. 36-00 N. 
"Y Ferrara, Romania, Italy. Europe 12-05 F. 44-50 N. 
1 Ferrol, Gallicia, Spain, Europe 8-40 W. 43-30 N. 
1 © Fer. Morocco, Attica -O W. 3 3-30 N. 
+} Final, Genoa, Italy, Europe 9g-oc E. 44-30 N. 
| Flerus, Namur, | Netherl ands, Europe 4-30 E. 50-33 N. 
F okE N CE, Tuſcany, Italv, Europe 12-15 E. 43-30 N. 
Fluſhing, Zeland, Netherlands, Europe 3-25 |. 51-30 N. 
Fontenoy, Hainault, Netherlands, Furope 3-20 E 50-39 N. 
Fontarabia, Biſcay, Spain, Europe 1-35 W. 43-20 N. 
Frankfort, Weteravia, Germany, Europe 7-30 E. 59-10 N. 
Frankfort, Brandenburg, Germany, Europe 15-00 E. 52-22 N. 
Frankendal, Palatinate, Germany, Europe 8-15 E. 49-30 N. 
Frederica, Georgia, Carolina, Amer. 81-30W. 31-50N. 
_ Friburg, Friburg, Switzerland, Europe 6-55 E. 46-50 N. 
Friburg, Swabia, Germany, fad 7-40 E. 48-12 N. 
Frontiniac, Canada, North Amer: 77-00W. 43-20 N 


Towns. 


Sf 3 


I'N D Ex. 
Quar- Longi- Latitude. 


Towns. Provinces. Countries. ters. tude. 
> ; Een. . 
Furnes, Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 2-25 E. 51-10 N. 
Furſtenburg, Swabia, Germany, Europe 8-30 E. 47-50 N. 
Allipoli, Romania, Turkey, Europe 28-00 E. 40-45 N. 
IJ Gelders, Gelderland, Netherlands, Europe 6-00 E. 51-35 N. 
Geneva, Savoy, Ita). Europe -o E. 406-20 MN. 
GENO, Genoa, NS Europe 9-30 E 44-30 N. 
Ghent, Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 3-36 E. 51-00 N. 
Gibraltar, Andaluſia, Spain. Europe 6-coW. 36-00 N. 
Girone, Catalonia. Spain, Europe 2-35 E. 42-00 N. 
Glaſgow, Clydidale, Scotland, Europe 4-08W. 55-50 N. 
* Gnelna, Great Poland, Poland. Furope 18-00 E. 53-00 N. 
Goa, _ Malabar, Laſt-India, Aſia 73-20 E. 15-20N. 
_ Gambron, Farſiſtan, Perſia. Aſia 5 5-30 E. 27-30 N. 
Gottenburg, Gothland, Sweden, Europe 11-30 E. 58-co N. 
Granada, Granada, Spain, _ Lurope 3-40 W. 37-15 N. 
Grenoble, Dauphine, France. Europe 5-28 E. 45-12 N. 
Grodno, Lithuania, Poland. Lurope 24-00 E. 53-40 N. 


Groningen, Groningen, Netherlands, Europe 6-40 E. 5 3-20 N. 
Acuvue, Holland, Netherlands, Europe 4-00 E. 5 2-10 N. 


| HaerlemHolland, Netherlands, Europe 4-10 E. 52-20N. 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, North Amer. 64-00W, 45-00 N. 


Hamburgh, Holſtein, Germany, Europe 9-40 E. 54-00 N. $ 
Hanover, Saxony, Germany, Europe 9-35 E. 52-32 N. 6's 
Hanau, Weteravia, Germany, Europe 8-45 E. 50-12 N. 
Havanna, Cuba, I Iland, Amer. 84-00W. 23-00 N. 
Heidelburg, Palatinate, Germany, Europe 8-40 E. 49-20 N. 
K Helena, St. Helens, Iſland, Africa 6-3oW. 16-00 8. 4 
; Hermanſtadt, Tranſylvania, Europe 24-00 E. 46-32 W. 


Hildeſheim, Hildeſheim, Germany, Europe 10-00 E. 


= 2-1 ” N. Po ; 
' Hoenzolern, Swabia, Germany, Europe 8-50 E. "3-20 N. 4 
TApo, St. Jamaica, 11and, Amer. 76-30 W. 18-20 N. 4 
Jago, St. Cuba, Iſland, Amer. 76-30 W. 20-00 N. 4 
Jago, St, Chili, South Amer. 77-00W. 34-00 8. | 

James Town James County, Virginia, Amer. 76-00W. 27-30 N. F 

TſerRuUsALEM, Paleſtine, Turkey, Aſia 36-00 E. 32-00 N. 1 


Ingolſtadt, Bavaria, Germany, Europe 11-30 E. 48-45 N. 
Inſpruc, Auſtria,, Germany, Europe 11-26 E. 47-12 N. 
IsrahAn, Iracagem, Perſia, Afia 50-00 E. 32-30 N 
Juliers, Weſtphalia, Germany, Europe 6-00 E. 50-55 N 
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IN D EX. 


Latitude, 


| Quar- Longi- 
Towns. Provinces. Countries. ters. tude. 
K . D.M. N 
Aminiec, Podolia, Poland, Eurape 26-30 E. 48-00 N. 
| Kaffa, Ciim Tartary, Europe 37-00 E. 44-55 N. 
Kexholm, Kexholm, Ruflia, Europe 30-90 E. 61-30 N 
Kingſton, Jamaica, American Iſle, 77-00W. 17-30 N 
Kiof, Ukrain, Ruſſia, Europe 30-30 E. 51-0p N. 
Kiaſale, Munſter, Ireland, Europe 8-20 W. 51-32 N. 
Koningſburg, Pruſſia, Poland, Europe 21-00 E. 54-40 N. 
e Swabia, Germany, Europe 9-23 E. 47-50 N. 
. Alface, Germany, Europe 8-0 E. 49-12 N. 
Leghorn, Tuſcany, Italy, Europe 11-50 E. 43-30 N 
Leipſic, Saxony, Germany, Europe 12-40 E. 51-20 N. 
Lemburg. Red Ruſſia, Poland, Europe 24-00 E. 49-00 N. 
Leopolditadt, Upper Hungary, Europe 18-06 E. 48-55 N. 
Lepanto, Achaia, Turkey, Europe 23-co E. 38-00 N. 
Lewarden, Frieſland, Netherlands, Europe 5-35 E. 53-20 N. 
Leyden, Holland, Netherlands, Europe 4-00 E. 52-12 N. 
LIECE, Liege, Weſtphalia, Europe 5-36 E. 50-40 N. 
Lima, Lima, Peru, S. Am. 3 12-30 8. 
Limburg, Limburg, Netherlands, Europe 6-05 E. 50-37 N. 
Limeric, Munſter, Ireland, _ Europe 8-3O W. 52-35 N. 
Bain, Aaftria, Germany, Europe 14-00 E. 46-18 N. 
Liſle, Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 3-co E. 50-42 N. 
Lis Box, Eſtremadura, Portugal, Europe ꝙ-25 W. 38-45 N. 
London, Middleſex, England, Europe 00-00 51-30 N. 
Londonderry, Uliter, Ireland, Europe 7-40 W. 54-52 N. 
Loretto, Pope's Territ. Italy, Europe 15-00 E. 43-15 N. 
Lov1sp0Unc,Cape Breton Iſland, Amer. 61-30W. 46-50 N. 
Lublin, Little Poland, Poland, Europe 22-15 E. 51-30 N. 
Lubeck, - Holſtein, Germany, Europe 10-35 E. 54-20 N 
Lucern, Lucern, Switzerland, Europe 8-12 E. 47-00 N 
Luxemburg, Luxemburg, Netherlands, Europe 6-08 E. 49-45 N. 
Lyons, L.yonois, France, Europe 4-45 E. 45-50 N. 
M | 
Ap RID. New Caſtile, Spain, Europe 4-15 W. 40-30 N. 
Mae- Brabant, Netherlands, Europe 5-40 E. 50-55 N 
fſttricht, Sermany, 
Magdeburgh, Saxony, Iſland, Europe 12-00 E. 52-15 N. 
Mahon Port, Minorca, Spain, Europe 4-06 E. 39-50 N. 
Majorca, Majorca Ifle, France, Europe 2-30 E. 39-30 N. 
Malo, St. Bretaoy, Eaſt-India, Europe 2-00W. 48-46 N 
Malacca, . Malacca; -. Spain, Ana 100-00 E. 02-30 N. 
Malaga, Granada, Mediterra- Europe 4-45 W. 36-40 N. 
Malta, Malta Iſle, nean, Europe 15-00 E. 35-15 N. 
814 | 5 Towns 


I ND EX 


Longi- 


. 3 5 Quar- Latitude. 
Towns. Provinces. Countries. ters. tude; © 
: 3 58 1 D. M. D. M. 
Malines or Brabant, Netherlands, Europe 4-22 E. 5 1-10 N. 
Mechlin, 5 55 9 
' Mantua, Mantua, Italy, Europe 11-15 E. 45-20 N. 
Marpurg, Heſſe, Germany, Europe 8.40 E. 50-40 N. 
| Marſeilles, Provence, France, Europe 5-20 E. 43-15 N. 
Martinico, Martinicolſle, Weit-Indies, Amer. 61-00W. 14-30 N. 
_ Maſſa, Maſſa Carara Italy, Europe 10-40 E. 43-55 N. 
Mecca, Mecca, Arabia, Aſia 43-30 E. 21-20 N. 
METZ, Mentz, Germany, Europe 8-00 E. 50-00 N. 
Meſſina, Sicily, Iſland, Europe 15-40 E. 38-30 N. 
Metz, Lorrain, Germany, Europe -o E. 49-16 N. 
Mexico, Mexico, North, Amer. 103-00W. 20-00 N. 
NIILAN, Milanete, Italy, Europe 9-30 E. 45-25 N. 
Mittau, Courland, Poland, Europe 24-00 E. 56-40 N. 
Mocho, Mocho, Arabia Felix, Afia . 45-00 E. 13-00 N. 
Moptxa, Modena, Italy, Europe 11-20 E. 44-45 N. 
Mons, Hainault, Netherlands, Europe 3-33 E. 50-34 N. 
Montpelier Languedoc, France, Europe 43-50 E. 43-37 N 
Moscow, Moſcow, EKuſſia, Europe 38-00 E. 55-45 N. 
Monſul, Meſopotamia, Turkey, Aſia 43-00 E. 36-00 N. 
Munſter, Weſtphalia, Germany, Europe 7-10 E. 52-00 N. 
Muxicu, Bavaria, Germany, Europe 11-32 E. 48-05 N. 
N : 
Amur, Namur, Netherlands, Europe 4-50 E. 50-30 N. 
Naxcy,Lorrain, Germany, Europe 28 E. 48-44 N. 
Naants, © Bretany, Fraee, Europe 1-30 W. 47-15 N. 
Nanking, Nanking, China, Aſia 118-30 E. 32-00 
NarLkEs, Lavoro, Italy, Europe 15-09 E. 41-00 N. 
Narva, Livonia, Ruſſia, Europe 27235 E. 59-co N. 
Narbonne, Languedoc, France, Europe 2-40 E. 43-18 N. 
Naſſau, Upper Rhine,Germany, Europe 7-25 E. 50-21 N. 
Niſmes, Languedoc, Erance, Europe 4-26 E. 43-40 N. 
Norwich, Norfolk, England, Europe 1-26 E. 52-40 N. 
Norkopping, Gothland, Sweden, Europe 15-30 E. 58-20 N. 
Nuremburg, Franconia, Germany, Europe 11-00 E. 49-30 N. 
O | 9 
Czacow, Tartary, Turkey, Europe 35-00 E. 46-00 N. 
Olmutz, Moravia, Bohemia, Europe 16-45 E. 49-40 N. 
Oliva, Pruſſia, Poland, Europe 38-30 E. 54-20 N. 
Onſpach, See Anſpach, 
Orange, Provence, France, Europe 4-46 F. 44-10 N. 
Oran, Algiers. Barbary, Africa 00-00 36-30 N. 
Orbitello, Del Preſidii, Tuſcany, Europe 12-00 E. 42-30 N. 
Ormus, Ormus Ifle, © Perſia, Aſia 56-00 E. 27-30 N. 


Jowns 


Porto, or 
Oporto, 


Porto Bello, 


IN D E 


Countries. 


Towns, Provinces. 
Orſowa, Temeſwaer, Temeſwaer, 
Oſnabrug, Weſtphalia, Germany. 
Oitend, Flanders, Netherlands, 
Otranto, Naples, Italy, 
Oudenard, Flanders, Netherlands, 
Oxford, Oxfordſhire, England, 
-Þ = 
Adna, Venice, Italy, 
Pita, Feru, South 
PALERMO, Mazara, Sicily Ifle, 
Palmyra, Syria, Turkey, 
Pampeluna, Navarre, Spain, 
Panama, Darien, Terra- firma, 
Paris, Iſte of France, France, 
Parma, Parmeſan, Italy, 
Paſſau, Bavaria, Germany, 
Paria, Milaneſe, Italy, 
PE u, Pegu, Eaſt· India, 
PexinG, Peking, China, 
Perſepolis, Iracagem, Petrtia, 
Perth, Perth, Scotland, 
Peterborough, Northamp- England, 
| tonſhire, 
PeETErs- Ingria, Ruſſia, 
vnc, | 
Petitguaves, Hiſpaniola, Iſland, 
PHilLaDEL- Penſylvania, North 
PHIA, 
Philippi, Macedonia, Turkey, 
Philipſburg, Palatinate, Germany, 
Placentia, Parmeſan, Italy, 
Pignerol, Piedmont, Italy, 
Pita, Tuſcany, Italy, 
Piſcataway, N. Hampſhire, North 
Placentia, Eſtremadura, Spain, 
Plata, Plata, South, 
Plymouth, Devon, England, 
Poictiers, Poictou, France, 
Pondicherry, Coromandel, Eaſt-India, 
Portalegre, Alentejo, Portugal, 
Port I Orient, Bretany, France, 


Entreminho Portugal, 


Douro, 
Darien, 


Porto Cavallo, Caracos, 


Porto Rico, 


Porto Rico, 


8 


Tetra- firma, 
Iſland, 


Quar- Longi- 


Europe 


_ Europe 


Amer. 


Europe 13-30 E. 


Europe 


Amer. 


Europe 


. Amer. 


X. | 
Latitude. 
7575: 
D. M. D. M. 


ters. 


Europe 22-00 E. 45-30 N. 


Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 


7-40 E. 52-31 N. 
2-45 E. 51 I 
19-15 E. 40-12 N. 
2- 50 E ph is N. 
1-15W. 51-45 N. 


12-15 E 45-30 N. 
80-00W. 5-00 8. 
Europe 13-00 E. 38-30 N. 


Aſia 39-co E. 33-00 N. 
Europe 1-30W. 43-50 N. 
Amer. 82-00V 


. 9-00. 
Europe 2-25 E. 48-15 N. 
Europe 11-00 E. 44-45 N. 
48-30 N. 
43-15 N. 
175230 N. 
40-08 N. 
30-30 N. 
56-25 N. 
52-33 N. 


60-00 N. 


Europe 9-40 E. 
Aſia 97-0 E. 


Aſia 111-00 E. 
Aſia 54-00 E. 
Europe 3-10W. 
Europe ©o-15 E. 


Europe 31-00 E. 


Amer. 
Amer. 


76-00W. 


18-05 N. 
74-00 W. 


40-50 N. 


25-00 E. 
8-16 E. 
10-25 E. 
7-15 E. 
11-15 E. 
-0-00W. 
6-00W. 
6 3oW. 
4-27W. 
00-15 E. 
80-00 E. 
8-00W. 
3-15W. 
9-00W, 


41-00 N. 
49-48 N. 
45-00 N. 
44-45 N. 
43-30 N. 
43-35 N. 
39-45 N 
22-30 N. 
50-26 N. 
46-40 N. 
12-27 N. 
39-20 N. 
47-42 N. 
41-10N 


Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 


Europe 
Amer. 
Europe 
Europe 
Aſia 
Europe 


Europe 


82-00W. 10-00 N. 

67-30W. 10-30 N. 

65-00W. 18-00 N. 
Towng 


Amer. 
Amer. 


IN D E X 


Towns. Provinces. Countries, 
Por ROYAL, Jamaica, 10and, | 
Port Royal, South Carolina, 

Port St. Mary's Andaluſia, Spain, 
Portſmouth, Hampſhire, England, 
Potoſi, Los Charcas, Peru, 
PraAGUE, Bohemia, 
| Precop, Crim Tartary, 
PrEsBURG, Upper Hungary, 
Preſton, Lancaſhire, England, 
Pultowa, Ukrain, Rulſia, 
_ Puriſburg, Georgia, 8. Carolina, 
Pyrmont, Lyppe, Germany, 
\ Uertc, French Canada, 
Quitto, Quitto, Peru, 
R 
Aab, Lower Hungary, 
Ramillies, Brabant, Netherlands, 
— Kent, England, 
Raſtadt, Swabia, Germany, 
Ratiſbon, Bavaria, Germany, 
Ravenna, Romania, Italy, 
Reggio, Modena, Italy, 
Reggio, Naples, Italy, 
Rennes, Bretany, France, 
 Revel, Livonia, Ruſſia 
RuoDEs, Rhodes, Iſland, 
Riga, Livonia, Ruſſia, 
Rochelle, Orleanois, France, 
Rocheſter, Kent, England, 
Rochfort, Guienne, France, 
Rome, Pope's Territ.Italy, 
Rotterdam, Holland, Netherlands, 
Rouen, Normand y, France, 
Rypen, Jutland, Denmark, 
Ryſwick, Holland, Netherlands: 
8 
Aguntum Valencia, Spain, 
or Mor- | 
viedro, 8 
Sayd, or Upper gypt, 
Thebes, 35 
intes, Guienne, France, 


8 


ters. 


Amer. 


Amer. 
Europe 
Europe 


Amer. 


Europe 


Europe 
Europe 


Europe 


Europe 
Amer. 


Europe 


N Am. 


Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 


Europe 
Europe 


Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Aſia 

Europe 
Europe 


Europe 


Europe 
Europe 
Europe 


Europe 


Europe 
Europe 


Europe 


Africa 32-20 E. 27-00 N. 
Europe o-36 W. 45-50 N. 


Longi- 
tude. 
D. M. 


77-00W, 
 Bo-ooW. 
6-30W, 
1-6 W, 
67-00W. 
14-20 E. 
37-40 E. 
17-30 E. 
2-32 E. 
35-00 E. 
81-00W, 2 
9-00 E. 


| 74-00W. 
S. Am. 78-o0W. 


18-00 E. 
4-50 E. 


I-22 


8-00 E. 
12- 5 E. 
13-co E. 
11-00 E. 
15-50 E. 

1 45 W. 
24-00 E. 
28-00 E. 
24-00 L. 

1- FW. 


0-34 E 


I-CO 


13-00 E. 
4-20 E. 
1- 6E. 
g-00 E. 


4-40 E. 


0-40W. 39-35 N. E 


Latitude. | 
D. M. - 


17-30 N. 


31 45 N. 
36-32 N. 


50-40 N. 
22.00 8. 


50-00 N. 


46 40 N. 
48-20 N. 
53-45 N. 
50-00 N. 
31-45 N. 


525 -00 N. 


47-35 N. 
O0-30 8 


48-00 N. 
50 46 N. 
E. 51-20 N. 
48-45 N. 


49-00 N 


44-30 N. 


44-45 N 


38-28 N. 
48- 5 N. 


59-00 N 


36-20 N. 
57-0 N. 
46 7N. 
51-22 N. 
W. 46-00 N. 
41-45 N. 
52-00 N. 


49-30 N. 


55-30 N. 


52 8 N. 


Towns. 


EN-D k X. 


1 - Quar- Longi- Latitude. 
Towns. Provinces. - Countries. ters. tude. 

D. M. D. M. 
Salamanca, Leon. Spain, Europe 6-1W. 41-00N. 
S ALAN E a-Ratſcia, Sclavonia, Europe 21-00 E. 45-20 N. 

MEN, _ 

Salerno, Naples, Italy, Europe 15-20 E. 40-40 N. 
Saliſbury, Wiltſhire, England, Europe 1-55 W. 51-6 N. 
Sallee, Fer, Morocco, Africa 59-00 W. 34-00N. 
Salonichi, Macedon, Turkey, Europe 24-00 E. 41-00N. 
Saltfburg, Bavaria, Germany, Europe 13-00 E. 47-45 N. 
SAMARCAND, Uſbec. Tartary, Aſia 66-00 E. 40-0 N 
Samaria, Paleſtine. Turkey, Afia 38.00 E. 32-40 N. 
Samos, Samos Iſle, Turkey, Ala 2730 E. 37: 30 N. 

Sandwich, Kent, England, Europe 1-20 E. 51-21 N. 

HDSatagoſſa, Arragon, Spain, Europe 1-15 W. 41-32 N. 

Sardam, Holland, Netherlands, Europe 4-00 E. 52-28 N. 
Savannah, Georgia, Carolina, Amer. 81-20 W. 32-00 N. 

Savona, Genoa, Italy, Europe 9g-o0 E. 44-25 N. 
Scalloway, Shetland Illes, Europe 1- 5 E. 61-12 E. 
Scanderoon, Syria, Tuey, Ass 37-00 E. 36-15 N. 
Scarborough, Yorkſhire, England, Europe oo- oo 54-18 N. 
Scaff houſe, Schaff houſe, Switzerland, Europe 8-40 E. 47-42 N. 
Schellenberg, Bavaria, Germany, Europe 11-00 E. 48-45 N 
Schenechtida, New York, North Amer. 72-30 W. 42-30 N. 
Schiras, Farſiſtan, Perſia, Alia 53-00 E. 30-00 N. 
Scone, Perth, Scotland, Europe 3-15 W. 56-28 N. 
Sebaſtian, St. Biſcay, Spain, Europe 1-50 W. 43-35 N. 
Sedan, Champaign, France, Europe 4-45 E. 49-46 N. 
Segovia, Old Caſtile, Spain, Europe 4-35 W. 41-0 N 
Senef, Hainault, Netherlands, Europe 4-10 E. 50-26 N. 
Seſtos, Romania, Turkey, Europe 27-30 E. 40-00 N. 
Seville, Andaluſia, Spain, Europe G-OOW. 37-15 N. 
Shaftſbury, Dorſetſhire, England, Europe 2-20 W. 51- 6 N. 
Sheffield, Vorkſhire, England. Europe 1-20 W. 53-26 N. 

Shields, Dutham, England, Europe 1-00 W. 55-00 N. 

Sherbro, Guinea, —— Africa 11l-o0o W. 6-00 N. 
Sheernels, Kent, England, Europe 0-50 E. 51-25 N. 
Shrewſbury, Shropſhire, England, Europe 2-46W. 52-46 N. 

SAM, Siam, Eat. India, Aſia 101-00 E. 14-30 N. 
Siden, Arabia, Deſerta, Aſia 42-15 E. 21-20 N. 
Sienna, Tuſcany, Italy, Europe 12-30 E. 43-20 N. 
Sion, Valais, Switzerland, Europe 59-20 E. 46-15 N. 
Sleſwick, South Jutland, Denmark, Europe 9-45 E. 54-45 N. 

Sluys, Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 3-15 E. 51-18 N. 
Smyrna, Natolia, Turkey, Aſia 27-00 E. 37-30 N. 
Soiflons, Iſle of France, France, Europe 3-21 E. 49-28 N. 
Solothurn, Soleure, 


Switzerland, Europe 7-15 E. 47-18 N. 


Towns. 


I N D E * 
Quar- Longi- Latitude. 


| Towns. Provinces. Countries. ters. tude. 
D. M D. M. 
Southampton, Hamplhire, | and, Europe 1-30 W. 50-55 N. 
Spaw, Liege, Germany, Europe 5-50 E. 50-32 N. 
Spire, Palatinate. Germany, Europe 8-17 E. 49-16 N. 
Stafford, Staffordſhire, England, Europe 2- GW. 52-50 N. 


Steenkirk, Hainault, Netherlands, Europe 4- 8 E 50-45 N. 
Sterling, Sterling, Scotland, Europe 3-50W. 56-12N. 

Stettin, Pomerania, Germany, Europe 14-50 E. 53-30 N. 
STocknorm, Uplandia Sweden, Europe 18-00 E. 59-30 N. 

Stockton. Durham, England. Europe 1-00W. 54-33 N. 
Stralſund. Pomerania, Germany, Europe 13-22 E. 54-23 N. 
STRASBURG, Alſace, Germany, Europe 5-35 E. 48-38 N. 
Stutgart, Swabia, Germany, Europe g-oo E. 48-40 N. 


Suez, Suez, Egypt, Africa 34-30 E. 30-00 N. 
Sunderland, Durham, England, Europe 1ooW. 54-55 N. 
Sonar, Cambaya, Eaſt-India, Aſia 72-20 E. 21-30 N. 
Suk IN au, Surinam, , South Amer. 56-0 W 6-20 N. 
Swerin, Mlilecklenburg, Germany, Europe 11-30 E. 54-00 N. 
Switz, Spitz, owitzerland, Europe 8-30 E. 47-00 NM. 
3 Sicily, IIland, Europe 15- 5 E. 37-25 N 
R Fez, Morocco. Africa 9-coW. 35-40 N. 
Tanjour, Tanjour, Eaſt-India, Aﬀia 79-30 E. 11-00N. 
Taragon, Catalonia, Spain, Europe 1-15 E. 41- 6N. 
Taranto, Naples, Italy, Europe 18-15 E. 40-32 N. 
Tarſus or Natolia, Turkey, Aſia 35-0 E. 375-00 N. 
Taraſſio, | | | | 
Tauris, or Adirbeitzan, Perſia, | Aſia 46-30 E. 38-20N. 
Ecbatana, | 5 
Temtswatr, Temeſwaer, Bannat, Furope 22-00 F. 45-55 N. 
Tervere, Zealand, Netherlands, Europe 3-35 E. 51-38 N 
Tetuan, -- - Fez, Morocco, Africa 6-35W. 35-40 N 
Thebes, ſee 
A a 
Thebes, or Achaia, Turkey, Europe 24-00 E. 38-10 N. 
1 7 „ 
Thomas, St. Coromandel, India, Aſia 80-00 E. 13-00 N. 


Thoulon, Provence, France, Europe 6-00 E. 43-05 N. 
Thouloſe, Languedoc, France, Europe 1- 5 E. 43-40 N. 
Tinmouth, Northumber-England, Europe 1-0 W. 55-00 N 

| land, 
Tivoli, or Campania, Italy, Europe 13-35 E. 42-00N. 
Tibur, | | | 
Topor.sx1, Siberia, Ruſſia, Aſia 63-co E. 57-30N. 


Towns. 


EN 


TgIERSs, or Trees, 
'Treves, 


Trieſte, - Iftria, 
Tirol, Tripoli, 

Tripoli, Sytia, 
Trois Rivieres, Canada, 
Troyes, Champain, 
Troy Ruins, Natolia, 
Tubingen, Swabia, 
Tunbridge, Kent, 
Tuxis, Tunis, 
Turin, Piedmont, 
Tyre, Palchiine, 

V 

Ado, Genda, 


Valencia, Valencia, 


Valenciennes, Hainault, 


Lane 


yo Quar- Longi- 
Towns. Provinces. Countries. ters. tude. 

5 18 1 | | D. M. D. M. 
Tockay, Upper - Hungary, Europe 21-00 E. 48-10 N. 
Tolk bo, New Caſtile, Spain. Europe 4-12W. 39-45 N. 
Tolen, Zeland, Netherlands, Europe 4-00 E. 51-30 N. 

Tongeren, Liege, Germany, Europe 5-22 E. 50-54 N. 
Toner lie Lapland, Europe 22-45 E. 65-45 N. 
Tortoſa, Catalonia, Spain, Europe 00-15 E. 40-45 N 
Toul, Lorrain, Germany, Europe 5-42 E. 48-45 N. 
Tournay, Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 3-30 E. 50-37 N. 
Tours, Orleanois, France, Europe 00-45 E. 47-25 N. 

Trapano, dicily. Iſland, Europe 12- 8 E. 38- N. 
Trapeſond, Natolia. Turkey, Aſia 42-20 E. 42-26 N. 
Travemund, Holſtein, Germany, Europe 10-45 E. 54-30 N. 
Tatar, Trent, Italy, Europe 11-00 E. 40- 5 N 


Germany, | Europe 6-10 E. 49-55 N. | 


Venice, Europe 14-00E. 46-5 N. 
Barbary, Aſrica 14-30 E. 33-30 N. 
Turkey, Aſha 36-15 E. 34-30 N. 
North Amer. 75-00W, 46-45 N. 

France, Europe 4-5 E. 48-15 N. 
Turkey, Afia 26-30 E. 39-30 N. 
Germany, Europe 8-55 E. 48-26 N. 
['ngland, Europe 00-16 E. 51-14 N. 
Barbary, Africa 10-00 E. 36-20N. 
Italy, -- - Europe 7-16 E. 44-50N. 
Turkey, Aſia 36-00 E. 32-32 N. 
Italy, Europe 9- 8 E. 44-16 N. 
Spain, 


Europe oo-35 W. 39-20 N. 
Netherlands, Europe 3-23 E. 50-24 N. 


Valladolid, Old Caſtile, Spain. Europe 4-59W. 41-36 N. 
Vallangin, Vallansin, Switzerland, Europe 6-40 E. 47-10 N. 
Veit, St Carinthia, Germany, Europe 15-00 E. 45-40 N. 

Venice, Venice. Italy, Europe 13-00 E. 45-40 N. 

Venlo, Gelderland, ivetherlands, Europe 6-20 E- 51-34 N. 

Vera Cruz, Tiaſcala, Mexico, Amer. 100-00W. 18-30 N. 

Verdun, Lorrain, Germany, Europe 5-10E. 49-14 N. 

Verona, Venice, Italy, Europe 11-15 E. 45-20 N. 

Verlailles, Ifte of France, France, Europe 2-1; E. 48-46 N. 

Verue, Piedmont, Italy, Europe 8-00 E. 45-00 N. 
Viana, Entreminho Portugal, Europe 9-1 W. 41-40 N. 

| Douro, | | 

Victoria, Biicay, . Spain, Europe 2-48W. 43 GN. 


l owns | 


IN D E 
Towns. Provinces. Countries. 
VIENNA, Auſtria, Germany, 
Vienne, Dauphine, France, 
55 Gallicia, Spain, 
Villa Franca, Piedmont, Italy, 


Villa Vicioſa, New Caſtile, Spain, 


Vilivorden, Brabant, 
UI. u, Swabia, Germany, 
Uma, Lapland, Sweden, 
Underwald. Underwald, 
Upſal, Upland, Sweden, 
Urbino, Pope's Dom. Italy, 
Uri, Uri, . 
Utica, or By- 'Tunis, Barbary, 
-,- Wk TT 
Utrecht, Utrecht, 
w 
M 7 Aradin, Upper Hungary, 
| W az-Warſovia, Poland, 
sw, | Th 
Warwick, Warwickſhire, England 
Waterford, Waterford, Ireland, 
Weimar, Saxony, Germany, 
Weiſſenburg, Lower Hungary, 
Wells, Somerſetſhire, England, 
Weſel, Cleves, Germany, 
Wes rMix- Middleſex, England, 
„ | 
 Wetflar, Weteravia, Germany, 
Wexford, Wexſord, Ireland, 


Weymouth, Dorſeiſhire, England, 


Whidah, or Guinea, Slave Coaft, Africa 3-00 E. 6-00 N. 
Fidah, e . 
Whitehaven, Cumberland, England, Europe 3-16 W. 54-30 N. 
Wiburg, Finland, Rutha, Europe 29-00 E. 61-00 N. 
Wiburg, Jutland, Denmark, Europe 9-16 E. 56-20N. 
Wicklow, Wicklow, Ireland, Europe 6-3o0W. 52-50N. 
WII II M3 — Virginia, Amer. 76-30 W. 37-20N. 
BURGH, 1 : 
Williamftadt, Holland, Netherlands, Europe 4-20 E. 51-44 N. 
Wilna Lithuania, Poland, Europe 25-15 E. 55-00 N. 
Winchelſea, Suſſex, England, Europe 00-50 E. 50-58 N. 
Wincheſter, Hampſhire, England, Europe 1-24W. 51- GN. 
Windſor, Berkſhire, England, Europe 00-39 E. 51-25 N. 
Wiſmar, Mecklenburg, Germany, -15 N. 


L 8 
Quar., Longi- Latitude 
ters. tude. 
D. M. D. M. 


Europe 16-20 E. 48-20 N. 


Europe 4-44 E. 45-35 N. 
Europe 9-18 W. 42-15 N. 
Europe 7-8 E. 43-45 N. 


Europe 3-20 W. 40-9 N. 


Netherlands, Europe 4-20 E. 51-00 N. 


Europe 10-00 E. 48-24 N. 
Europe 18-20 E. 63-50N. 


Switzerland, Europe 7-00 E. 40-30 N. 


Europe 17-30 E. 60-00N. 
Europe 13-50 E. 43-40 N. 


Switzerland, Europe 8-30 E. 46-50 N. 


Africa 9-30 E. 37-coN. 


Netherlands, Europe 5-00 E. 52-7 N. 


Europe 21-50 E. 47-15 N. 
Europe 21- 5 E. 52-15 N. 


Europe 3-00W. 52-20 N. 
Europe 7-OOW. 52-12 N. 
Europe 11-25 E. 51-00N. 
Europe 18-30 E. 47-22 N. 
Europe 2-35 W. 5 1-20 N. 
Europe 6- 5 E. 51-37 N. 
Europe 00-00 51-30 N 


Europe 8-15 E. 50-30N. 
Europe 6-25W.52-15N. 
Europe 2-34W.50-40N. 


Europe 11-31 E. 54 


Towns. 


Towns. 


Wittenburg. Saxony, 


| „„ 
8 


; 4 


IN D E Aa 


Provinces. 


Woltenbuttle, Brunſwick, 
Wologda, Wologda, 
Wooditock, Oxfordſhire, 

_ Woolwich, Kent, 

Worceſter, Worceſterſn. 

_ Worms, Palatinate 
Woronetz, Belgorod, 
Waurtſburg, Francoma, 
Wynendale, Flanders, 
Mexico, 


FJ Armouth Norfolk, 
York, 


Yorkſhire, 


York, NEW, York, 


Ypres, 


Yvica, 


7 
| Ant, 


Leits, 


LELL, 
Zerbſt, 
Zug. 
ZURICH, 


Zutphen, 


Flanders, 
Yvica Iſle, 


Zant Iſle, 


Zurich, 
Zutphen, 


North 


Countries. 


ters. 
Germany, Europe 
Germany, Europe 
Ruſſia, Europe 
England, Europe 
England, Europe 
England. Europe 
Germany, Europe 
Ruſſia, Europe 
Germany, Europe 


Netherlands, Europe 


England, Europe 
England, Europe 
North Amer. 


Netherlands, Europe 
Spain, 


. ude. 
D. M. 
12-20 E. 
10-30 E. 
42-20 E. 
i-19W. 
00-10 E. 
2-15W. 
8-05, E. 
40-00 E. 
9-50 E. 
3-00 E. 


Amer. 119-00W. 


2-00 E. 
o-goW. 
72-30W. 
2-46 E. 


Europe 1-00 E. 


Venice, Europe 21-30 F. 
Germany, Europe 12-20 E. 
_ Germany, Europe 10-00 E. 
Germany, Europe 12-33 E. 
Switzerland, Europe 8-35 E. 
Switzerland, Europe 8-30 E. 
Netherlands, Europe 6-00 E. 


Quar- Longi- Latitude. 


D. M. 
53-20 N. 
52-20 N. 
59-00 N. 
51-50 N. 
51-30 N. 
52-15 N. 
49-33 N. 
52-00 N. 
49-46 N. 
51 65 N 


22 20 N. 


52-45 N. 
54-00 N. 
41-00 N. 
50-54 N. 
39-00 N. 


37-50 N. 
51-00 N. 
52-52 N. 
52-00 N, 
40-55 N. 
47-52 N. 
52-15 N. 


IG to the BixprR for placing 


the MAPS. 


| T HE World, Page 14 
l. The Sphere, page 16. 


III. Europe, page 38. 


IV. Spain and Portugal, page 40. 


V. France, page 70. 

VI. ltaly, page 88. | 

VII. The Seven United Provinces, with the Auftrian, French, and | 
Dutch Netherlands, page 130. 

VIII. Germany, page 147. 85 

IX. Hungary, with Turley in Europe, page 174. 

X. Poland, Lithuania, and Pruſſia, page 183. 

XI. Ruffia, or Muſcovy in Europe, page 192. 

XII. Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and Finland, page 204. 

XIII. England and Wales, page 225. 

XIV. Scotland, page 354. 

XV. Ireland, page 374. 

XVI. Aſia, page 423. 

XVII. Tarkey in Aſia, page 424. 

XVIII. Eaft-Indies, page 447. 

XIX. China, page 465. 

XX. Africa, page 491. 

XXI. North-America, page 542. | 

XXII. South- America, page 557. 

XXII. Veſt-Indies, page 625, 


v. B. The Binder is deſired to beat the Book before he places 
the Maps. | 


